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THE   CO]SrFEEE:^^CE  AT  THE  HAGUE. 

'^  I  SUPPOSE,"  said  Mr.  Seth  Low  to  me  one  day,  ''  that  this  Con- 
ference is,  after  all,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Parliament  of  Man 
that  has  ever  yet  been  assembled. " 

The  President  of  Columbia  University  did  not  exaggerate.  The 
Conference  at  The  Hague  was  a  Parliament  of  Man  representing, 
however  imperfectly,  the  whole  human  race.  The  only  independent 
ones  not  represented  at  the  Huis  ten  Bosch  were  the  South  American 
republics,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  and  the 
Grand  Lama  of  Tibet.  That  the  South  American  republics  were  not 
represented  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  Mexico  received 
and  accepted  an  invitation.  Brazil  received,  but  rejected,  the  invita- 
tion to  be  present,  and  so  did  one  other  South  American  republic.  The 
original  Russian  idea  was  to  assemble  representatives  from  every  in- 
dependent  government  in  the  world  ;  nor  did  they  even  confine  them- 
selves to  the  secular  governments.  They  were  very  anxious  that  the 
Pope  should  also  be  directly  represented  in  this  supreme  assembly. 
Even  with  the  Pope  and  South  America  left  out,  the  Congress  repre- 
sented more  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  than  any  similar  assembly 
that  has  ever  been  gathered  together  for  the  work  of  international 
legislation.  That  circumstance  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  give  distinction 
to  the  Conference  at  The  Hague,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  series  of  conferences,  each  of  which  will  aim  at  being 
more  and  more  universally  representative.  On  the  eve  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  human  race  has  begun  to  federate  itself.    That  is  the  su- 
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prenie  signiiicance  of  the  assembly  which  has  just  spent  two  months 
in  the  capital  of  Holland. 

The  law  of  antithesis,  not  to  say  of  paradox,  meets  us  at  every  turn 
in  daily  life  ;  and  it  would  have  been  absurd  not  to  expect  to  find  it 
at  The  Hague.  The  ideal  of  the  Emperor  found  expression  in  the  sum- 
moning of  the  representatives  of  China,  Japan,  Persia,  Siam,  Mexico, 
and  all  the  minor  states  to  sit  in  congress  on  an  equality  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greatest  Powers.  The  actual  force  of  reality,  making 
itself  felt  on  the  Congress  when  assembled,  has  accentuated  more  than 
ever  the  inequality  of  the  Powers — the  supreme  importance  of  some, 
the  absolute  unimportance  of  others. 

The  constitution  of  the  Congress  attested  in  the  most  forcible  fash- 
ion the  equality  of  all  independent  sovereign  states.  The  net  result 
of  its  work  has  been  to  demonstrate  more  forcibly  than  ever  the  fact, 
that  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  it  is  only  the  great  Powers  which  count, 
and  that  among  the  great  Powers  only  the  greatest  speak  ivith  decisive 
voice.  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  centripetal  tendency  of  man- 
kind that  it  should  be  possible  to  find,  that  three-fourths  of  the  human 
race  is  grouped  together  under  twenty-five  civil  governments,  and 
that  these  representatives  should  meet  together  in  the  Orange  Hall  of 
the  House  in  the  Wood.  But  the  moment  you  examine  the  list  of  the 
Powers  represented,  you  discover  that  many  are  Powers  only  in  name. 
One,  for  instance,  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  whose  very 
existence  has  been  so  completely  forgotten,  that,  until  its  delegates 
appeared  at  the  Congress,  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  Europe  were  ignorant 
of  its  existence.  Montenegro,  another,  is  so  small  that  Russia  repre- 
sented it  by  proxy.  IvTor  can  the  Siamese  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  distinct  factor  in  the  forces,  the  sum  of  which  make  up  the  working 
energy  of  the  governments  of  the  human  race.  So  we  may  go  on  un- 
til we  find,  at  last,  that  there  are  practically  only  three  units  in  this 
Parliament  of  the  World.  There  is  the  Franco-Pussian  Alliance,  with 
its  appurtenances,  including  Montenegro,  Bulgaria,  and  Persia.  There 
is  the  Triple  Alliance,  with  its  appurtenances  in  Servia,  Roumania, 
Turke}^,  and  Greece  ;  and  third,  there  is  the  Anglo-American  group, 
which,  although  not  united  in  formal  alliance,  nevertheless  constitutes 
an  integer  more  homogeneous  in  race,  religion,  language,  laws,  and 
constitution  than  either  of  the  other  governing  groups.  Pound  the 
English-speaking  group  the  free  Western  states  are  grouped  ;  that  is 
to  say,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Por- 
tugal.   Spain  and  Mexico  stand  apart,  as  also  do  Japan  and  China. 
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Japan  showed  a  desire  to  be,  as  Baron  Hayashi  said,  "  in  the  move- 
ment ;  "  and  her  delegates  have  taken  intelligent  part  in  the  discus- 
sions, usually  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Anglo-American 
group. 

Spain,  Mexico,  and  China  may  be  regarded  as  three  isolated  Pow- 
ers, whose  influence  on  the  Conference  was  nil.  The  Chinese  dele- 
gate did  not  indeed  even  pretend  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Western  barbarians.  He  spent  his  time  with  his  charming  wife  and  de- 
lightful children  on  the  seashore  at  Scheveningen.  They  constituted 
a  quaint  and  interesting  element  in  the  mise  en  scene  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;  but  you  may  search  from  Alpha  to  Omega  of  the  proces-verhaitx 
without  finding  any  contribution  to  the  debates  from  the  Chinese  dele- 
gate. China  was  treated,  or  rather  elected  to  treat  herself,  as  a 
quantite  negligeable  /  and  the  most  inquisitive  of  interviewers  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  pry  into  the  secret  meditations  of  the  smiling,  but 
impassive.  Oriental,  who  occasionally  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference,  of  whose  debates  he  understood  not  a  word. 

You  may  take  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  tangible  outcomes 
of  the  Conference,  that  it  has  compelled  every  one  to  realize  more  than 
ever  that  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  now  controlled  by  three  groups 
of  Powers  ;  that  the  only  capitals  of  this  planet  are  London,  Washing- 
ton, St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Pome.  What  these 
capitals  decide  will  be  done.  It  is  a  great  triad  ;  but  it  has  never  be- 
fore been  so  conspicuously  revealed  before  the  eyes  of  the  race,  whose 
policies  it  controls. 

The  third  feature  of  the  Conference,  and  one  which  will  have  in- 
terest for  American  readers  more  than  any  other,  is  the  fact  that  it 
marks  the  advent  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  leading  factor 
in  the  international  affairs  of  the  world.  The  Spanish- American  war 
did  not  more  conspicuously  break  down  the  old  tradition  of  the  fathers 
of  the  republic,  by  Avhich  the  United  States  was  to  be  the  hermit  crab  or 
the  Korea  among  the  nations,  than  did  the  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
Indeed,  the  Conference  may  be  said  to  have  marked  even  more  con- 
spicuously the  debut  of  Columbia  on  the  world's  stage.  Cuba  lay  at 
your  back  door,  and  even  the  Philippines  came  in  as  a  corollary  to  an 
operation  of  domestic  police  ;  but  at  The  Hague  all  pretence  that 
the  great  affairs  of  the  world  do  not  actively  interest  the  rulers  at 
Washington  was  flung  to  the  winds.  From  the  very  opening  of  the 
Conference  down  to  its  close  the  American  delegation  showed  that 
it  was  there  for  business — not  for  show — and  that  it  Avas  fully  deter- 
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mined  to  take  its  share,  and  perhaps  even  more  than  its  share,  in  the 
business  of  the  Parliament  of  the  World. 

At  the  same  time,  the  American  delegation  was  keenly  alive  to  the 
danger  of  weakening  in  any  way  its  testimony  to  the  traditional  doc- 
trines of  "Washington  and  Monroe.  Hence,  toward  the  close  of  the 
Conference,  the  following  declaration  was  solemnly  read  by  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  Conference  in  the  name  of  the  whole  American  delega- 
tion : 

**  The  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  signing  the  convention  regulat- 
ing the  peaceable  settlement  of  international  conflicts  as  proposed  by  the  International 
Peace  Conference,  makes  the  following  declaration  : — Nothing  contained  in  this  con- 
vention shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  United  States  of  America  to  depart  from 
its  traditional  policy  of  not  entering  upon,  interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in  the 
political  questions  or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  State.  Nor  shall  anything 
contained  in  the  said  convention  be  construed  to  require  a  relinquishment  by  the  United 
States  of  America  of  its  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American  questions." 

This  declaration  was  held  to  be  specially  necessary  on  account  of 
the  responsibility  recognized  in  Article  27,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

The  American  delegation  was  strongly  constituted  in  its  person- 
nel ;  but  it  was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  its  chief  was 
persona  grata  at  Berlin.  But  for  Mr.  White  and  his  energetic  and 
indefatigable  junior  lieutenant,  Mr.  HoUs,  the  Anglo-American  group 
would  have  had  no  confidential  means  of  communication  with  the 
Triple.  The  Franco-Bussian  group  communicated  with  the  Kaiser 
through  Count  Welsersheimb  ;  but  the  Anglo-American  group  com- 
municated only  through  the  Americans.  Mr.  HoUs,  himself  of  Ger- 
man parentage,  and  speaking  German  as  fluently  as  English,  was  an 
indispensable  member  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Holls  had  a  great  opportunity,  which  he  used  to  the  full.  When 
the  Comite  d'Examen  was  constituted  by  the  Arbitration  Commission, 
it  was  never  expected  that  its  duties  would  become  so  important,  and 
that  it  would  practically  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  very  Cabinet  of 
the  Conference.  It  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  ex-officio 
presidents,  and  a  number  of  jurists,  who  were  usually  the  third  or 
fourth  members  of  their  own  delegations.  Mr.  Holls  was  sixth,  but 
being  the  only  lawyer,  he  was  placed  on  the  Committee.  Between  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Holls  there  exists  a  great  personal  affection,  and  the 
elder  uniformly  made  way  for  the  younger.  Mr.  Holls  became  the  sole 
representative  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  on  the  Committee.  He  was 
the  one  man  who  was  able  to  speak  as  a  friend  and  almost  as  a  compa- 
triot of  the  Germans.  Hence,  when  the  difficulty  arose  with  Germany, 
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occasioned  by  the  objections  taken  by  the  German  Emperor  to  the 
constitution  of  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  Mr.  HoUs  was  despatched  to 
Berlin,  along  with  Dr.  Zorn  ;  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  vigor- 
ous representations  at  the  headquarters  of  the  German  Government 
that  Germany  gave  way,  and  yielded  reluctant  consent  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  It  is  also  Mr. 
HoUs  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing  and  carrying  the 
clause  which  brings  into  international  law  the  principle  of  special  me- 
diation. 

The  idea  of  this  special  mediation  is,  that  when  two  Powers  differ 
so  much  that  war  looms  in  sight,  each  should  select  a  special  Power  as 
its  best  friend  or  second,  and  that  these  Powers  should  forthwith  en- 
deavor to  mediate,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute.  If, 
however,  their  efforts  should  prove  unavailing,  then  these  said  Powers 
were  to  continue  to  feel  themselves  saddled  with  the  duty  of  interpos- 
ing, at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  secure  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  the  restoration  of  peace.  Mr.  HoUs' s  clause  gives  sanction  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  an  alliance  for  peace.  Hitherto  we  have  had  alli- 
ances for  war,  defensive  and  offensive.  It  is  an  event  of  happy  augury 
that  we  are  now  to  have  alliances  for  peace.  It  is  an  alliance  on  lim- 
ited liability  principles  ;  carrying  with  it  no  obligation  to  intervene  in 
the  fray,  except  as  peacemakers.  It  is  but  a  further  development  of 
the  principle  already  partially  recognized. 

When  the  Spanish- American  war  broke  out,  Spain  placed  the  pro- 
tection of  Spaniards  in  America  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Embassy, 
while  American  subjects  in  Spain  passed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Ambassador.  If  Mr.  HoUs's  clause  prescribing  special  medi- 
ation had  been  sanctioned  before  the  war,  in  all  probability  Spain 
would  have  selected  France  as  her  second,  while  the  United  States 
would  have  made  a  similar  arrangement  with  Great  Britain.  France 
and  England  would  have  been  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  as- 
certaining whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  possible  settle- 
ment before  war  broke  out ;  and  after  the  first  shot  was  fired,  they 
would  have  been  authorized  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  offering 
their  friendly  offices  to  bring  the  strife  to  a  close. 

The  fourth  feature  of  the  Conference  is  the  demonstration  which 
it  afforded  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  agreement  among  the 
three  groups,  as  to  the  cessation  of  the  unrestricted  competition  in 
armaments,  which  has  brought  several  Powers  to  within  hailing  dis- 
tance of  bankruptcy.   Of  all  the  Powers  represented  England  and  Rus- 
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sia  alone  showed  any  inclination  to  agree  to  a  standstill — or  what  the 
Russians  call  the  stabilization  of  the  existing  armaments.  Russia 
utterly  failed  to  carry  with  her  even  her  own  ally,  France.  Germany 
refused  absolutely  to  listen  to  any  proposal  tending  to  restrain  the  in- 
crease of  military  and  naval  expenditure.  England  alone  displayed  a 
desire  to  accept  the  Russian  overtures  in  relation  to  naval  expenditure. 
For  military  purposes,  only  the  Dual  and  Triple  Alliances  count.  The 
Anglo-American  group  does  not  enter  into  the  question  as  a  serious 
factor  ;  and  between  the  chiefs  of  the  Dual  and  Triple  there  was  no 
prospect  of  an  accord. 

Every  one,  therefore,  is  wondering  why  the  Russians,  who  must 
have  foreseen  the  inability  to  secure  general  assent  to  their  standstill 
proposal,  should  have  exposed  themselves  to  such  a  rebuff  before  the 
world.  One  of  the  delegates  recently  remarked  :  ' '  The  Russians  are 
specially  long-sighted.  Although  they  are  not  clever,  they  are  patient ; 
and  while  others  hurry,  Russia  waits.  She  will  put  her  seed  into  the 
ground  and  wait  for  ten  years,  for  twenty  years,  for  two  hundred 
years  ;  knowing  that  the  tune  will  come  when  she  will  reap  her  har- 
vest. ' ' 

As  I  heard  these  words,  they  recalled  to  me  as  a  curious  coincidence 
the  fact  that  at  my  last  talk  with  the  Emperor  at  Tsarskoye  Selo,  he  had 
used  almost  exactly  the  same  comparison.  '^  We  may  not  do  much, 
this  time,"  he  said,  ^^but  it  is  seed  put  into  the  ground  ;  and  it  will 
grow  ;  and  we  shall  reap  the  fruit  hereafter. ' '  So  far  as  Russia  is  con- 
cerned, she  has  already  been  able  to  garner  good  results.  She  stands 
before  the  world,  and  especially  before  the  hungry  millions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean democracy,  as  the  only  great  Power  which  is  in  revolt  against 
the  unending  sacrifices  which  militarism  exacts  from  its  votaries. 

Russia  did  not  conduct  her  case  at  The  Hague  with  much  skill. 
There  was  a  wof  ul  lack  of  solid  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
delegation,  which,  however,  may  be  excused  on  the  ground  that  its 
members,  unused  to  parliamentary  methods,  were  little  qualified  to 
hold  their  own  in  debate.  But,  although  the  Russians  did  not  impress 
anybody  with  their  smartness  or  debating  power,  they  succeeded  in 
producing  a  very  general  impression  as  to  their  sincerity  and  honesty. 
There  was  indeed  something  almost  heroic  in  the  attitude  of  the  Rus- 
sian delegates.  They  were  sent  to  defend  a  cause  in  which  they  per- 
sonally had  but  little  belief  ;  and  they  had  to  do  so  in  an  arena,  with 
the  laws  and  usages  of  which  they  were  totally  unacquainted.  They 
did  their  duty  loyally  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.    It  was  done  by 
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order  of  the  Emperor,  just  in  the  same  spirit  of  unquestioning  obedience 
with  which  the  same  set  of  men  would  have  thrown  themselves  into 
a  life-boat,  to  row  to  the  rescue  of  a  crew  perishing  among  the  break- 
ers. They  would  probably  have  proved  as  little  apt  at  the  oars  as  they 
Avere  in  Committee.  But  there  was  something  very  fine  in  the  child- 
like obedience  that  never  allowed  them  to  think  of  their  ineptitude  and 
inexperience  as  affording  any  reason  why  they  should  not  do  their 
best. 

Parliamentarism  may  have  many  weak  points,  and  it  has  certainly 
many  disadvantages ;  but  it  carries  with  it  one  great  benefit.  It  sharp- 
ens the  wits  of  men  ;  it  accustoms  them  to  express  articulately  and 
lucidly  the  ideas  which  they  entertain  ;  and  it  enables  them  to  reply 
with  rapidity  and  good  temper  to  the  onslaughts  of  their  opponents. 
The  Russians  at  the  Conference  were  like  fish  out  of  water  ;  and  they 
suffered  all  the  disadvantages  which  are  insuperable  when  men  are  out 
of  their  natural  element.  IN^evertheless,  from  M.  de  Staal  downward, 
they  impressed  every  one  with  their  desire  to  carry  out  the  wish  of  the 
Emperor.  All  the  specific  proposals  which  they  made,  in  the  way  of 
limiting  the  introduction  of  improved  weapons,  were  rejected  ;  and 
their  standstill  proposal  came  to  no  immediate  result.  But  take  it  as  a 
whole,  Russia  has  done  well,  and  will  reap  the  reward  which  well-doers 
are  entitled  to  expect  in  an  increase  of  their  reputation  among  their 
neighbors,  if  not  for  supreme  capacity,  at  least  for  honest  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  devotion  to  a  noble  end. 

The  actual  work  done  by  the  Conference  throws  into  the  shade 
all  that  has  been  done  by  any  Conference  of  the  kind  heretofore  sum- 
moned. It  has  done  the  work  of  three  special  Conferences  rolled  into 
one.  It  has  exhaustively  revised  the  project  for  applying  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  for  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in  naval 
warfare.  It  has  taken  in  hand  the  codification  of  the  laws  of  war,  and, 
after  a  long  and  exhaustive  discussion,  has  adopted  unanimously  a  set 
of  rules  which  will  probably  be  adopted  by  any  belligerent  in  any  fu- 
ture war.  This  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  Americans  ;  for  the 
Russian  initiative  was  avowedly  due  to  the  example  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, w^ho  led  the  way,  in  formulating  the  laws  of  war,  by  issuing  rules 
for  combatants.  His  example  has  borne  fruit  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference at  The  Hague.  The  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  itself 
is  relegated  to  another  Conference,  which  will  probably  be  held  next 
year. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  capture  of  private  property  at  sea  was 
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brought  forward  by  the  American  delegates  ;  but  the  Conference  was 
indisposed  to  deal  with  this  subject,  which  also  will  probably  be  rel- 
egated to  a  subsequent  Conference  if  the  United  States  Government 
can  induce  other  Powers  to  meet  together  for  reconsideration  of  the 
declaration  of  Paris. 

A  third  Conference  is  looming  in  the  distance  ;  and  that  is  a  Con- 
ference as  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  The 
assembly  at  The  Hague,  therefore,  has  not  only  been  fruitful  in  good 
work,  but  has  laid  the  foundations  of  much  good  work  to  come. 

The  chief  task  accomplished  by  the  Conference,  however,  and  that 
by  which  it  will  live  in  history,  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  international  arbitration.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Conference  has 
not  bound  all  its  members  to  refer  any  single  subject  of  dispute  to  arbi- 
tration. But  that  was  not  to  be  expected.  Those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  negotiation  of  treaties  of  arbitration,  between  two  Powers,  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  possible  disputants  to  bind 
themselves  in  advance  to  send  their  disputes  to  arbitration  ;  and  they 
would  be  the  last  to  criticise  the  Conference,  because  it  did  not  at- 
tempt to  induce  all  its  members  to  be  partners  to  a  system  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration. 

At  one  time  there  was  hope  that  all  disputes  arising  out  of  a  long 
series  of  international  conventions  might  be  included  in  the  category 
of  subjects  for  obligatory  arbitration.  But  the  objection  of  Germany 
proved  fatal,  even  to  this  modicum  of  compulsion  ;  and  the  tribunal  as 
it  stands  is  merely  an  international  institution  created  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  such  disputants  as  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  services. 
There  is  no  compulsion  on  the  part  of  any  Power  to  hale  its  adversary 
before  the  arbitrators.  The  institution  is  set  up,  the  rules  of  its  proced- 
ure are  formulated,  and  a  permanent  staff  is  created  all  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  tribunal  whenever 
its  services  are  required.  The  authors  of  the  scheme  are  well  content 
with  their  handiwork  ;  knowing  that  the  increasing  complexity  of  in- 
ternational law,  in  the  shape  of  various  conventions  or  treaties  govern- 
ing matters  of  common  interest  to  all  nations,  renders  the  institution 
of  such  a  tribunal  an  indispensable  necessity  of  civilization. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  statutory  obligation  or  treaty  undertaking 
to  resort  to  this  tribunal  on  all  occasions,  matters  but  little.  When  rail- 
ways were  invented  many  old  fogies  objected  to  travel  by  the  cars. 
'No  laws  were  made  compelling  them  to  travel  by  rail ;  but  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  system  proved  more  potent  than  any  statutory  enactment. 
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To-day  every  one  uses  the  cars.  So,  in  time  to  come,  all  nations  will  re- 
sort to  the  international  tribunal,  which  it  has  been  the  glory  of  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague  to  set  up.  Some  have  criticised  the  tribunal 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  tribunal,  but  only  machinery  for  creating 
a  tribunal.  But  that  is  its  distinctive  feature,  and  one  which  redounds 
very  much  to  the  credit  of  its  authors.  The  original  Russian  proposal 
was  merely  to  constitute  five  judges,  who  were  to  be  named  by  five  of 
the  minor  Powers,  to  whom  all  questions  should  be  referred  when  they 
arose.  This  only  gave  us  one  tribunal,  and  it  only  provided  us  with 
five  judges,  any  one  of  whom  might  have  been  a  crank  or  more  or  less 
prejudiced  or  lacking  in  the  qualities  which  command  the  confidence 
of  the  nations.  The  arrangement  sanctioned  by  the  Conference  is 
much  more  elastic. 

A  small,  permanent  bureau,  constituted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  ad- 
mirable international  bureaus  at  Berne,  will  be  appointed  ;  consisting 
of  a  director,  assistant  director,  secretary,  and  archivist,  Avitli  clerical 
staff,  who  will  sit  at  The  Hague,  in  offices  cluly  provided  for  their  use. 
This  bureau  of  international  arbitration  will  have  as  its  first  duty  the 
preparing  of  a  roster  or  panel  or  list  of  persons — nominated  by  all 
the  signatory  Powers  as  the  most  competent  and  trustworthy — from 
which  each  government  may  make  a  selection  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
national arbitration. 

There  was  some  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
to  be  nominated  by  each  state.  The  American  delegation  proposed 
that  one  should  be  elected  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  each  country.  Sir 
Julian  Pauncef ote  suggested  that  two  should  be  nominated  by  each 
government.  Ultimately  the  German  amendment,  which  allows  each 
government  to  nominate  four,  was  accepted.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
crease of  number  is  the  desirability  of  having  experts  in  each  depart- 
ment of  diplomacy — war,  commerce,  and  international  law — so  that 
the  range  of  choice  may  be  as  wide  as  possible. 

This  list  will  be  kept  constantly  revised  and  up-to-date  ;  and  no 
names  will  appear  on  that  list  except  those  of  jurists  and  other  capable 
persons  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  immediately  the  duties  of  arbi- 
trators in  any  case  that  may  come  up,  and  also  to  sit  continuously  until 
the  case  is  disposed  of.  When  any  dispute  arises,  and  two  governments 
which  have  failed  to  settle  matters  by  diplomacy  agree  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  arbitration,  they  will  invoke  the  service  of  the  bureau.  The 
officials  will  submit  to  each  disputant  the  list  of  judges,  from  which 
each  will  select  two  arbitrators  ;  and  the  four  thus  selected  will  choose 
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a  fifth,  also  from  the  same  list.  Before  the  tribunal  thus  constituted, 
proceedings  will  at  once  begin — according  to  the  rules  of  the  Code 
of  Arbitration  drawn  up  by  the  Conference.  This  code  is  chiefly 
the  work  of  M.  Martens,  the  Russian  President  of  the  Venezuelan 
Court  of  Arbitration.  M.  Martens  is  a  professor  of  international 
law,  whose  experience  in  international  arbitrations  has  gained  for 
him  the  sobriquet  of  ''  the  Chief  Justice  of  Christendom."  By  this 
arrangement  there  is  secured  : 

A  permanent  skilled  staff,  familiar  with  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional affairs,  having  at  its  command  all  the  archives  bearing  upon  in- 
ternational questions,  whose  exclusive  business  it  will  be  to  act  as  a 
board  of  peace-makers  among  the  nations.  The  permanent  list  of  ar- 
bitrators, which  will  be  kept  by  this  bureau,  secures  for  the  world  the 
services  of  a  selected  list  of  its  ablest  men,  who  will  be  in  constant 
readiness  to  act  at  once  in  all  international  disputes.  They  will  there- 
fore not  be  chosen,  arbitrarily,  after  the  dispute  has  arisen,  but  will 
have  a  status  in  their  own  country  and  before  the  world,  which  will 
insure  their  impartiality.  IN'ot  only  so,  but  the  Code  of  Arbitration, 
which  has  been  carefully  drawn  up  and  elaborated,  anticipates  and 
settles  almost  all  the  questions  which  have  often  impeded  the  progress 
of  arbitration,  and  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 

Space  is  lacking,  otherwise  I  should  like  to  have  referred  specially 
to  the  international  Commissions  d'Enquete,  which  constitute  one  of 
the  novel  features  of  the  Convention,  and  which  we  owe  to  Russian  ini- 
tiative. The  Court  of  Arbitration  cannot  be  brought  into  operation  un- 
less both  parties  bind  themselves,  before  the  arbitration  begins,  to  abide 
by  its  award.  But,  unfortunately,  that  is  just  a  preliminary  pledge 
that  nations  which  are  in  a  quarrelsome  mood  are  most  reluctant  to 
give.  The  most  effective  and  welcome  instrument  for  making  peace  is 
an  arrangement  that  will  secure  the  advantages  of  an  arbitral  inves- 
tigation without  exacting,  as  a  preliminary  pledge,  an  acceptance  of 
the  result  of  the  inquiry.  This  is  what  is  done  by  the  Commissions 
d'Enquete. 

The  Conference  was  very  nervous  on  the  subject,  and  even  went  so 
far  as  specially  to  declare  that  the  Commissions  shall  have  nothing  of 
an  arbitral  character.  But  that  will  be  generally  interpreted  to  mean 
that  their  reports  will  not  be  binding  upon  either  party ;  and  as  that 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  difference  between  a  Commission  d'Enquete 
and  an  arbitration,  the  interpretation  would  seem  to  hold  good.  The 
Commissions  d'Enquete  can  draw  up  their  own  rules  for  their  own  pro- 
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cedure  ;  and  if  they  choose  to  model  them  upon  the  procedure  set  out  in 
the  Code  of  Arbitration,  no  one  can  object. 

The  article  was  unfortunately  mutilated  at  the  last  moment  by 
Roumania,  which  insisted  upon  limiting  the  use  of  the  international 
Commissions  d'Enquete  to  cases  in  which  neither  honor  nor  ^'  essen- 
tial "  interests  were  concerned  ;  but  as  the  Commissions  d'Enquete 
only  investigate  facts  and  pronounce  no  judgment,  merely  making  a 
statement,  which  can  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  the  disputants  prefer, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  justify  a  plea  of  honor  or  '^  essential  "  inter- 
ests which  can  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  not  inquiring  into  the  facts. 
To  make  such  a  plea  would  almost  imply  that  you  have  been  guilty  of 
dishonorable  conduct  which  you  are  afraid  of  having  brought  to  the 
light  of  day,  or  that  your  essential  interests  are  essentially  bound  up 
with  the  truth.  Such  a  virtual  admission  no  Government  will  care  to 
make. 

Therefore,  it  is  possible  we  may  find  in  these  international  Commis- 
sions d'Enquete  rough  and  ready  informal  courts  of  arbitration,  in 
constituting  which  we  may  use  the  Permanent  Bureau  at  The  Hague, 
and  which  can  be  brought  into  operation  without  any  stipulation  that 
we  must  accept  their  judgment  as  final.  For  the  old  formula  ' '  Always 
arbitrate  before  you  fight  "  is  now  substituted  the  new  formula  '^  Al- 
ways investigate  before  you  fight;  "  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you 
will  never  fight  at  all. 

But,  although  the  obligatory  clauses  in  the  original  Russian  pro- 
posal were  vetoed  by  Germany,  the  principle  of  obligation  has  been 
reintroduced,  in  a  more  subtle  and  far-reaching  fashion,  in  relation  to 
questions  of  much  greater  importance  than  those  specified  in  the  Rus- 
sian proposal.  According  to  the  original  Russian  scheme,  arbitration 
was  to  be  obligatory  only  in  cases  of  monetary  disputes,  and  when 
there  was  a  difference  of  interpretation  concerning  articles  in  various 
specified  international  conventions. 

JSTone  of  these  questions  are  ever  big  enough  to  bring  about  a  war. 
But  Article  27,  which  was  introduced  by  Baron  d'Estournelles,  and 
supported  vehemently  by  the  French  delegation,  introduced  the  prin- 
ciple of  obligation  in  a  very  skilful  fashion.  The  signatory  Powers,  by 
Article  27,  recognize  it  as  a  duty,  whenever  disputes  arise  between  any 
of  their  number,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  disputants  to  the  peace- 
making machinery  established  at  The  Hague,  and  to  recommend  them 
to  settle  their  disputes  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  war.  ^'  There  is 
no  compulsion,  only  you  must, ' '  is  the  way  in  which  this  clause  will 
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work  at  first  with  all  the  minor  Powers,  and,  with  all  Powers,  when 
the  tribunal  has  proved  itself  worthy,  and  when  the  rights  of  neutrals 
shall  have  gained  in  consideration  and  strength. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  obligation  finds  indirect  rec- 
ognition in  the  reglement  jpacifique.  A  very  significant  clause  has  been 
introduced  in  which  it  says  that  the  Powers  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  conclude  special  treaties  providing  for  the  reference  to  ob- 
ligatory arbitration  of  whatever  disputes  they  may  deem  suitable  for 
such  handling.  The  reservation  of  this  right,  which  no  one  dis- 
putes, is  practically  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  it  ought  to  be 
exercised.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  either  England,  Russia,  or 
possibly  some  of  the  smaller  Powers  may  take  the  initiative  in  propos- 
ing to  conclude  a  series  of  arbitration  treaties  with  other  countries  ; 
defining  the  matters  which  they  will  agree  to  refer  to  arbitration  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Germany  will  not  conclude  any  of  those  treaties  ; 
but  most  of  the  other  Powers  are  in  favor  of  them  ;  and  twenty  na- 
tions may  each  make  as  many  treaties  of  arbitration  in  the  next  twelve 
months.  It  is  well  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  the  present  opportunity  while  the  idea  is  fresh  and  the  governments 
are  familiar  with  all  the  points  involved  in  the  arbitration  proceedings. 

"We  stand  too  near  the  Conference  adequately  to  appreciate  the 
magnitude  of  its  labors  or  the  immensity  of  the  influence  which  it  will 
exert  in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  the  historian  of  the  future  Avill 
probably  take  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  international  union,  and  the  visible  be- 
ginning of  the  great  work  of  the  federation  of  mankind. 

William  T.  Stead. 
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WASlimGTO:N\S   FAItEAVELL  ADDRESS  AND  ITS 

APrLlCATIONS. 

If  Dur  orators  and  pul)lic  prints  correctly  interpret  its  contents  and 
nieanin;^-,  the  Farewell  Atldress  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  elastic 
dcK'ument.  It  lias  been  inter])reted  as  outlining  our  national  policy 
for  centuries  to  come.  By  some  it  is  assumed  that  it  contains  warn- 
ings against  imperialism  and  extra-continental  expansion,  that  it  coun- 
sels non-interference  in  European  affairs,  and  that  it  urges  us  to  remain 
a  hermit  nation.  P)V  others  it  is  held  to  be  a  number  of  other  things 
rjuite  contradictory.  Every  publicist,  from  Carl  Schurz  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  gives  his  own  report  of  it,  which  he  assumes  to  be  correct. 

I  have  long  hoped  to  see  some  one  rechiim  the  Address  from  this 
turmoil  of  confusion  by  telling  us  what  Washington  actually  said  ;  but 
so  far  1  have  been  almost  entirely  disappointe*d.  Indeed,  I  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  few  who  swear  by  it  have  ever  carefully  and  ci'itically  read  the 
words  of  their  oracle.  To  cite  the  Address  as  ^'  tiie  ridladium  of  our 
liberties  "  is  a  convenient  form  of  introduction  to  a  magazine  article  or 
a  stump  speech  ;  but  to  do  so  does  not  require  any  accurate  or  extended 
knowledge  of  its  contents.  The  almost  unchallenged  acceptance  of  so 
much  empty  rhetoric  is  a  humiliating  cominentary  on  prevailing  men- 
tal habits  and  on  the  value  of  much  of  our  civic  teaching.  I  shall, 
therefore,  lay  before  the  reader,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  substance 
of  what  Washington  actually  said. 

The  Address  begins  with  an  announcement  of  the  writer's  unwill- 
ingness to  be  nominated  as  President  U)v  the  third  time.  There  fol- 
lows a  plea  for  the  fostering  of  a  national  unity  which  should  override 
and  destroy  the  separative  tendencies  of  fancied  sectional  interests, 
and  for  a  government  of  the  whole  "  of  as  much  vigor  as  is  consistent 
with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty.     .     . " 

The  third  section  depicts  the  pernicious  effects  of  party  spirit  ;  and 
while  it  recognizes  that  partisanship  is  ''  inseparable  from  our  nature, 
having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind,"  it  coun- 
sels its  severe  repression.  The  fourth  section  is  comprised  of  short 
paragraphs  advocating  various  things  as  essential  to  political  prosper- 
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ity,  such  as  religion  and  morality,  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit.  The  next  section  has  to  do  with 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  Avith  foreign  nations.  The  Address 
ends  with  a  solemn  leave-taking  of  public  responsibilities  and  fellow- 
j>at  riots. 

I  shall  now  more  minutely  review  the  section  that  especially  con- 
cerns us^  the  fifth,  which  treats  of  foreign  relations.  I  shall  quote 
parts  of  it  which  pres<'nt  its  argument  and  cx])ress  its  spirit. 

The  section  begins  by  urging  impartiality  toward  foreign  Powers. 

"Observe  good  failli  and  ju-iicf  towards  all  nations.  .     In  tlie  execution  of 

such  a  plan,  nothing  is  nujrc  isscntial  than  that  pern)anent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  i)assionate  attachments  for  others  should  l>e  excluded. 
.  .  The  nation  which  indidges  towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave  ...  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  afT»x;tion,  either 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  lea^i  it  asiuty  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.     .     ." 

Such  feelings  offer  to  foreign  influences  the  op}>ortunity 

**  to  tamper  with  doniestic  factions,  to  practise  the  art.s  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councilsl  Su(  h  an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak, 
towards  a  great  ami  ji(>wcrful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  lat- 
ter. .  .  Jealousy,  [of  foreign  inlluence]  to  be  useful,  must  bi>  impartial  ;  else  it  be- 
comes the  instrument  of  the  very  influen(5<'  to  be  avoided." 

This  is  the  general  thesis,  which  the  section  proceeds  to  elaborate. 

**The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  fonign  nations,  is,  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  }>oliti(Hl  connection  as  possible. 
,  .  It  is  onr  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  wirli  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world     .  .     even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  ecjual  and  impar- 

tial hand  ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  preferences     .     .     ." 

He  then  states  that  his  a<lministration  has  iKM'n  guided  by  these 
principles,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Proclamatioti  of  April,  1793, 
establishing  the  neutnility  of  the  United  States  in  th(^  war  between 
France  and  England.  Finally,  he  takes  leave  of  the  responsibilities  so 
long  and  nobly  borne,  and  retires  into  private  life,  the  grandest  figure 
of  his  own,  and.])erha]>s  of  any  age. 

As  we  read  the  earlier  sections  of  the  Address,  those  treating  of 
national  unity,  party  spirit,  religion,  learning,  and  ptiblic  cr(Hiit,  we 
feel  that  they  convey  general  warnings.  Washington  had  in  mind  cer- 
tain current  problems  and  pressing  dangers;  but  he  had  ])redominantly 
in  view  the  permanent  assailraents  }>eculiar  to  po])ular  government. 
Governmental  systems  founded  on  the  popular  will   are  always 
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menaced  hy  certain  tendencies  ^^  inseparable  from  our  nature,''  and 
^'  rooted  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind."  How  well 
Washirgton  divined  the  inherent  dangers  of  republics  let  the  Ci\dl 
War  and  the  Free  Silver  movement  testify.  IS^ullification  and  Repu- 
diation had  already  raised  their  heads  ;  still,  the  advice  given  in  these 
oi)ening  sections  was  meant  to  be  general,  and  was  directed  chiefly 
toward  the  future. 

But  wh(3n  we  reach  the  section  specially  concerning  us,  we  find 
different  jireniises  and  a  different  movement  of  thought.  Party  ran- 
cor, blind  local  selfishness,  and  a  desire  to  get  par  value  for  a  depreci- 
ated dollar  a7'e  weaknesses  almost  inseparable  from  our  nature.  But 
can  the  same  be  said  of  permanent  antipathies  against  particular  na- 
tions and  passionate  attachment  for  others  ?  Are  they  also  rooted  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind  ?  I  trow  not.  The  tendency 
of  each  nation  to  consider  itself  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  on 
earth  is  rooted  in  one  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind — 
self-conceit.  Americans  are  accused  of  having  arrogant,  national 
conceit ;  and  we  indict  France  and  England  and  Germany  of  the  same 
folly.  No  modem  nation  has  fanciful  impulsions  to  love  one  fellow- 
nation  and  to  hate  another  causelessly.  The  broadly  human  tendency 
is  for  each  nation  to  love  and  vaunt  itself  inordinately.  No  nation 
welcomes  "  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence, "  or  rejoices  at  the 
prospect  of  becoming  ^Hhe  satellite"  of  another  Power,  however 
strong.  The  fifth  section  is  not  directed  against  any  general  and  con- 
stant human  Aveakness.  Considered  as  a  merely  general  warning,  it 
is  unintelligible. 

It  is  not  a  general  warning  :  it  is  the  discussion  of  a  definite  his- 
torical situation  ;  first  describing  it,  then  outlining  the  policy  and  ex- 
pedients by  which  it  might  be  met.  It  is  specific  advice  for  a  specific 
crisis.  It  is  an  argument  regarding  the  relation  of  the  United  States 
to  France  and  England,  then  at  war,  and  a  defence  of  Washington's 
policy  in  the  matter.  Read  in  the  light  of  current  events,  its  every 
word  is  definite  and  full  of  the  vitality  of  fact.  Let  me  briefly  sketch 
the  situation. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  was  still  vividly  in  mind  :  its  exasper- 
ations died  hard — all  the  more  slowly  because  England  long  refused 
to  give  up  the  Western  posts  and  secretly  fomented  Indian  outrages. 
Rudeness  and  stupidity  characterized  her  diplomacy.  She  seemed  bent 
upon  humiliating  us.  When  Avar  with  France  broke  out,  our  seamen 
were  impressed  and  made  to  serve  British  guns,  our  commerce  was 
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harassed,  and  our  very  national  existence  w^as  endangered.  War  with 
England  on  our  own  account  was  th(?  natural  recourse  ;  but  we  were 
not  ready. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  many  Americans  were  anxious  to  have 
their  country  throw  herself  into  tlie  arms  of  France  ?  She  had  helped 
us  in  the  Kevolution,  and  stood  for  liberty  in  Europe.  French  fashions 
and  modes  of  thought,  French  terms  of  speech,  were  current  every- 
where. Nothing  would  serve  the  grateful  admirers  of  France  but  a 
fixe<l  alliance  with  her,  linking  our  fortunes  with  hers  for  good  or  ill. 
Any  other  course  or  counsel  wms  held  as  rank  ingratitude.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  realize  the  extent  of  this  Fn^nch  madness.  The  antics  of  M. 
Edmond  Genet,  the  French  Envoy,  had  justification  in  the  conduct  of 
our  people.  It  was  a  time  for  apprehension  when  Thomas  Jefferson 
could  vacillate  between  attachment  to  France  and  his  duty  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  when  James  Monroe,  our  Minister  to  Paris,  could  wear 
a  Liberty  Cap  and  allow  himself  to  be  publicly  embraced  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Peo])le  ;  and  when  Edmund  Randolph  could  enter 
into  questionable  conniKTce  with  Fauchet,  the  French  Ambassador. 

Washington  saw  that  peace  almost  at  any  price  was  indispensable 
to  the  consolidation  of  our  strength,  lie  real  ized  further  that  England 
and  the  United  States  had  common  inten^sts  and  tnuiitions  and  a  com- 
mon destiny.  He  divined  that  France  was  republican  in  name  alone, 
that  th(^  dictator  had  already  come.  Our  country  was  between  Scylla 
andCharybdis  :  its  animosity  toward  England,  its  gratitude  to  France, 
were  alike  freighted  deep  with  danger.  Alliance  with  either  meant 
that  it  should  become  the  vassal  of  one  European  Power  and  the  vic- 
tim of  another. 

Mark  with  what  trenchant  intensity  Washington  denounces  pre- 
vailing unwise  policies  and  uii wiser  nx^n.    Referring  to  England  : 

"Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  nnother  disposes  eaeli  more  readily  to  offer 
insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  in- 
tractable when  accidental  or  trifling  dccusions  of  (lisjuite  occur.  Hence  frequent 
collisions,  obstinate,  envononied.  and  Mnxly  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill- 
will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  tlic  government,  contrary  to  the  best 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sonietimrs  j>articipates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject.  .  .  The  peace 
often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim." 

He  next  turns  to  France  and  her  American  partisans  : 

•*  So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a  variety 
of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one 
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the  enmities  of  the  otlier,  betrays  the  foriuer  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and 
wars  of  tlie  hitter,  wilhout  adequate  inducenient  or  juslification  ...  it  gives  to 
ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (wiio  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation) 
facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interest  of  their  owii  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  })opularity  ;  gilding',  with  the  appeariince  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudaldo  zeal  for  public  good, 
the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation." 

These  are  not  the  generalities  of  a  theorist ;  not-  are  the  words  aimed  at 
the  failings  of  humanity  at  large.  Their  but  half-concealed  exasper- 
ation has  specific  personages  in  mind  :  c^very  word  has  the  impetus 
of  some  definite  event. 

If  further  proof  were  needed  of  the  specific  character  of  the  argu- 
ment, it  would  be  furnished  by  the  enumeration  of  the  imme<liate 
beneiits  likely  to  follow  u])on  a  wisi'  policy.  We  read  thus  :  ''  If  we  re- 
main one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  ])eriod  is  not  far 
off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance,"  as 
from  Spain  at  New  Orleans,  or  from  Kngland  on  our  Indian  frontier. 
We  may  hope,  in  the  second  place,  "  soon  to  cause  the  neutrality  we 
may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be  sc]-u])ulously  respected," — that  is, 
we  should  be  able  to  build  a  nav\v,  making  it  dangerous  to  harry  our 
commerce,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  us  int(^  an  alliance.  Third,  we  shall 
reach  a  stage  ''  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
provocation,"  as  France  and  England  IkwI  no  hesitation  in  doing  daily. 
And  last,  the  time  will  soon  come  "  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel." 

These  benefits  were  plainly  not  tc)  be  the  ultimate  results  of  na- 
tional life,  but  almost  immediate  achievements  ;  and  in  about  eighteen 
years  they  were  accomplished  facts.  The  War  of  1 81 2  caused  our  neu- 
trality and  autonomy  to  be  respected.  That  war  put  us  unmistakably 
outside  the  suction  of  the  Euro})ean  vortex  called  ''The  Balance  of 
Power,"  which  W^ashington  feared  and  hated  far  more  than  he  did 
France  or  England,  the  leaders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing groups  constituting  this  baleful  system. 

P^uropean  statesmen  sought  to  range  the  nations  into  two  camps  of 
about  equal  strength,  thus  hoping  to  prevent  any  one  people  from  be- 
coming ])redominant.  It  was  important,  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
^;cheme,  that  the  United  States  should  become  attached  to  one  battal- 
ion or  another,  lest  she  should  become  the  incalculable  and  trouble- 
some third  factor  in  international  affairs.  Neutrals,  international 
mugwmnps,  were  not  wanted.  Until  1812,  Euroj)e  had  not  despaired 
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of  putting  the  United  States  into  its  so-called  Balance  ;  hoping,  as 
John  Adams  said,  **  to  use  them  for  make- weight  candles  in  weighing 
out  its  pounds. ' '  The  term  ^  ^  Balance  of  Power ' '  could  be  substituted 
for  the  words  ' '  foreign  influence  ' '  throughout  the  Address.  The  free- 
dom of  the  United  States  from  the  influence  and  compulsion  of  the  Bal- 
ance of  Power  was  Washington's  supreme  purpose. 

National  autonomy  and  a  distinctively  American  character  were 
the  conclusion  of  the  argument  ;  but  the  starting-point  and  premise  of 
it  were  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  United  States,  and  the  danger 
of  her  being  crushed  between  the  upj)er  and  nether  millstones  of  the 
rivalries  of  Europe.    The  Address  proceeds  to  argue  thus  : 

"  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which 
are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to 
implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

"Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course." 

Washington  reckoned  with  the  effective  separation  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  barrier  of  the  Atlantic  was  plainly  providential.  He  said 
of  it,  on  another  occasion  :  ''  The  Atlantic  enables  us  to  maintain  a 
state  with  respect  to  European  nations  which  otherwise  could  not  be 
preserved  by  human  wisdom." 

The  section  concludes,  as  has  been  said,  with  a  reference  to  the  Neu- 
trality Proclamation  of  1793  (of  which  it  is  primarily  a  discussion  and 
defence),  and  with  a  statement  of  the  purpose  underlying  all  Washing- 
ton's official  acts.    He  says  : 

**  With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  interruption, 
to  that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes." 

Washington's  letter,  of  October  9,  1795,  to  Patrick  Henry  is  even 
more  explicit.    He  says  : 

**  My  ardent  desire  is,  and  ray  aim  has  been  ...  to  keep  the  United  State«a 
free  from  political  connections  with  any  other  counti-y,  to  see  them  independent  of  all 
and  under  the  influence  of  none.  In  a  word,  I  want  an  American  character,  that  the 
powers  of  Eurojw  may  be  c<)iivinee<l  we  act  for  ourselves,  and  not  for  others.  This  in 
my  judgment  is  the  only  way  to  be  respected  abroad  and  happy  at  home  ;  and  not,  by 
becoming  the  partisans  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  create  dissensions,  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity,  and  destroy,  perhaps  forever,  the  cement  which  binds  the  uni,on." 
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Washington  was  the  first  Nationalist.  Long  after  his  death  poli- 
ticians were  still  pro-English  and  pro- French.  The  later  Federalists 
were  as  madly  English  as  the  early  Anti-Federalists  had  been  madly 
French.  An  independent  American  nationality  may  be  said  to  be  the 
creation  of  the  Farewell  Address. 

The  Address  is  usually  summarized  as  ^'advice  to  steer  clear  of 
European  entanglements."  Most  people  imagine,  therefore,  that  it 
pleads  for  national  isolation  and  advises  against  alliances  of  any  kind 
with  the  European  world.  Helpful  relations  are  not  entanglements  : 
entanglements  are  injurious  relationships  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
withdraw.  Washington  considered  as  entangling,  any  European  alli- 
ance in  which  the  United  States  should  be  an  unequal  partner  and  de- 
pendent— any  connection  which  should  make  this  country  the  vassal 
of  any  other.  He  condemned  anything  which  subjects  the  will  and 
policy  of  ^ne  country  to  the  ^vill  and  policy  of  another.  He  depre- 
cated the  passionate  attachments  and  hatreds  which  make  weak  na- 
tions the  satellites  of  strong  ones.  His  constant  effort  was  to  foster 
**  tliftt  degree  of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. ' ' 

In  the  second  place,  any  equal  alliance  which  is  permanent  would 
be  entangling.  However  advantageous  an  alliance  on  equal  terms 
may  be,  the  relative  strength  of  nations  is  continually  changing  ;  and 
thus  a  fixed  alliance  results  at  last  in  the  virtual  annexation  of  the 
weaker  country  by  the  stronger.  The  weaker  no  longer  commands 
its  own  fortunes.  That  Washington  contemplated  equal,  temporary 
allianoes,  but  feared  fixed  ones,  is  clear  from  his  own  words  :  ^'  It  is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion 
of  the  foreign  world  ...  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances 
for  extraordinary  emergencies. ' ' 

It  is  assumed  that  Washington  urged  non-intervention  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  and  neutrality  under  all  circumstances  whatsoever  ;  but 
his  words  do  not  warrant  it.  He  says  :  ^'  It  must  be  unwise  for  us  to 
implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of 
her  [Europe's]  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  or  enmities  ' ' ;  distinctly  implying  that  events  might 
weave  for  us  ties  with  Europe  which  are  not  artificial,  but  natural  and 
unavoidable.  While  we  were  to  stand  aloof  from  * '  ordinary  ' '  Euro- 
pean combinations,  there  might  arise  '^extraordinary  emergencies'' 
forcing  us  to  interfere. 

Washington  believed yalsOy  thai  the  United.Statea  might  wisely  become 
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a  meviber  of  a  European  coalition.  The  reader  will  remember  that  it 
was  given  as  one  of  the  results  of  a  wise  neutrality  that  ^'  belligerent 
nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  a(X]uisitions  upon  us,  will 
not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation."  The  sentence  seems 
to  end  somewhat  too  abruptly  to  please  the  ear.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  to  find  that  in  the  first  draft  it  was  finished  thus  :  "  Belligerent 
European  nations  will  not  lightly  hazard  giving  us  provocation  to 
thvoy)  our  weight  into  the  opposite  scale.''''  The  words  '^  to  throw  our 
weight  into  th(3  o])])osite  scale  "  were,  upon  revision,  erased  ;  but  they 
clearly  show  that  in  Washington's  mind  armed  intervention  in  Europe 
was  a  ])ossibility.  AVashington  expected  that,  if  it  were  necessiiry  for 
reprisal  u])on  a  persistent  European  enemy,  we  might  throw  our  sword 
into  the  European  Balance.  Washington  was  no  gentle  dreamer  or 
theory-spinning  humanitarian,  but  a  warrior  from  his  youth. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  Address  surveyed  the  far  future  of  national 
life  ;  but  it  does  no  more  than  enter  the  vestibule  of  that  future. 
Washington  was  convinced  that  American  conditions  would  con- 
stantly change  for  the  better  ;  so  that  any  ])emianent  arrangements, 
based  on  weakness  and  lack  of  dcvcilopment,  would  soon  become  dis- 
astrous bonds.  He  pleads  for  commercial  treaties — ''the  best  that 
pr(*sent  circumstances  and  mutual  opinions  will  permit,  but  tempo- 
rary, and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned  or  varied,  as 
experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictat<\  .  . "  Temporary  arrange- 
ments in  politics  and  commerce,  fitted  to  temporary  conditions,  form 
the  burden  of  his  argument. 

"Washington's  concern  was  to  insure  an  unhampered  future.  He 
realized  that  the  permanent  conditions  of  our  national  development 
had  not  yet  been  established,  and,  therefore,  gave  only  little  advice 
al)out  them  ;  but  he  was  determined  that  a  glorious  future  should  not 
be  discounted  by  a  fatuous  acceptance  of  the  limitations  of  present 
weakness. 

It  is  curious  how  little  he  indulged  in  prophecy.  He  does,  how- 
ever, speak  of  tln^  United  States  as  "a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no 
distant  period,  a  great  nation. "  In  a  letter  to  LaEayette  he  says,  that 
"  these  United  States  shall  one  day  have  weight  in  the  scale  of  em- 
pire."  He  also  describes  himself  as  "  a  member  of  an  infant  empire. " 

What  has  the  fifth  section  of  the  Address,  concerning  foreign  rela- 
tions, shown  itself  to  be  ?  It  is  not  a  w^arning  against  extra-continen- 
tal expansion  :  the  subject  is  not  mentioned.  It  does  not  glimpse  the 
bogey  of  imperialism.     The  general  course  and  career  of  the  nation 
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when  fully  grown  are  not  considered.  It  does  not  contain  Cassandra- 
like warnings  of  coming  ill.  It  is  a  little  curious  that  any  one  should 
make  of  a  stately  gentleman,  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  well-pow- 
dered hair,  a  sort  of  new  Balaam  on  a  new  Pisgah  who  sees 

*'  In  outline  dim  and  vast 
Their  fearful  shadows  cast 
The  giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way 
To  ruin.     One  by  one 
They  tower  and  they  are  gone." 

Washington  felt  no  such  stirrings  of  the  prophetic  soul ;  and  his  con- 
temporaries saw  in  him  not  a  prophet,  but  merely  a  statesman  defend- 
ing a  specific  measure — the  Neutrality  Proclamation  of  1793. 

The  Address  did  furnish  specific  advice  to  meet  specific  temporary 
conditions.  It  counselled  a  weak,  isolated,  immature  nation  not  to 
make  a  permanent  alliance  with  any  strong  foreign  Power  ;  thereby 
becoming  its  subject  and  satellite.  It  urged  neutrality  until  national 
character  and  political  individuality  should  be  consolidated,  and  in- 
stitutions and  resources  fully  develoj^ed.  When  all  this  should  have 
oome  to  pass,  it  looked  to  see  the  United  States  take  her  equal  place  in 
the  family  of  nations,  and,  having  full  command  of  her  own  fortunes, 
make  temporary  alliances  with  foreign  Powers,  or,  if  need  be,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  throw  herself  into  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
European  Balance,  as  her  interest  and  dignity  should  dictate. 

It  is  more  than  time  to  ask.  What  present  application  has  the  Fare- 
well Address  ?  What  j)art  of  the  fifth  section  still  remains  in  force  ? 
Evidently  only  so  much  of  it  as  has  foundation  in  conditions  still  un- 
ohanged.  If  premises  have  been  destroyed  by  the  march  of  circum- 
stances, the  original  conclusions  therefrom  are  invalid. 

The  premise  of  national  weakness  no  longer  stands  :  we  are  the 
richest,  strongest  people  in  the  world.  National  isolation  is  done 
away  with.  The  Atlantic  afi*ords  no  barrier,  but  has  become  a  ferry 
crossed  at  every  whim.  London  and  New  York  are  now  nearer  to  each 
other  than  Boston  and  Phikuielpliia  were  a  century  ago.  Quickened 
transportation  and  comnmnication  have  contracted  the  world.  When 
we  read  in  the  Address  that ''  Our  national  situation  enables  us  to  pur- 
sue  a  courses  of  self  -  withdraAval  from  European  affairs, ' '  the  words  have 
an  almost  mocking  sound. 

When  we  remember  also  that  the  armed  collisions  of  the  day  in 
Africa  and  China  are  really  struggles  for  markets  and  cheap,  niw  mate- 
rials, Washington's  ' '  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign 
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nations,"  namely,  to  extend  our  commercial  relations  while  having 
''  with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible,"  seems  the  naive 
expedient  of  an  ignorant  and  unworldly  soldier.  But  ignorant  or 
unworldly  Washington  was  not.  He  clearly  saw  that,  without  the 
barrier  of  a  protracted  Atlantic  voyage,  our  withdrawal  from  political 
Europe  could  not  be  maintained  by  any  human  wisdom.  Washington 
would  not  have  talked  of  detachment  from  Europe  and  of  ocean  grey- 
hounds in  the  same  breath. 

We  cannot  now  make  an  unequal  alliance  if  we  would.  We  can- 
not become  the  satellite  of  ayiy  stronger  Power.  All  that  stands  is  a 
dissuasion  from  ])ermanent  alliances  with  any  Power.  It  would  still 
be  folly  to  espouse  the  (juarrels  of  another  people,  regardless  of  our 
own  interests.  It  is  still  '^  our  trui)  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  [Mjrtion  of  the  foreign  world."  We  may  still 
*^  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies.'* 

The  only  pntctical  ap[)lication  of  this  remainder  of  Washington's 
advice  is  to  a  fixed  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
which  few  imagine  can  ever  come  to  pass.  Grateful  as  we  are  to  Eng- 
land for  recent  kindnessc^s,  a  fixtxi  alliance  is  undesirable  and  unnec- 
essar}\  A  unity  of  idrals,  int^'rests,  traditions,  blood,  language,  and 
religion  makes  the  artificial  lH)nd8  of  a  ])a]>er  treaty  superfluous. 

There  is  a  slim,  pennanent  remainder  ( >!  Washington's  advice  ;  but 
to  cite  the  whole  fifth  section  as  applicable  lo  the  situation  in  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  is  to  evince  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  its  real  pur- 
port. The  Address  has  directly  but  a  restricted  bearing  on  the  present 
situation  ;  and  there  is  no  desire  anywhere  to  go  contrary  to  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  why  Anti-Expansionist  orators  and  journalists  have 
thought  it  an  oracle  to  swear  by.  There  is  but  one  explanation — few 
of  them  have  read  it. 

So  much  for  the  direct  application.  But  has  the  Address  any  indi- 
rect bearing  on  our  present  problems? 

To  find  an  answer  let  us  ask.  What  was  Washington's  position,  ^ 
broadly  stated  ?  It  was,  that  unhinderf^l  internal  development  is  nec- 
essary to  the  consolidation  of  political  individuality ;  that  distinctively 
national  character  is  stunted  and  destroyed  by  foreign  influences  ; 
that,  as  a  monarchical  environment  is  unfavorable  to  Republican  in- 
stitutions, it  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  United  States  to  stand  outside 
the  Balance  of  Power  of  the  European  nations. 

The  War  of  1812  reaffirmed  these  contentions  with  powder,  lead, 
and  steel.     Europe  was  effectually  warned  off,  and  it  appeared  that 
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the  sacredness  of  American  nationality  had  been  at  last  established ; 
for  after  1812  no  European  Power  dreamed  of  the  United  States  as  a 
safe  mark  for  coercion  or  intrigue. 

Ten  years  later  the  Allied  Powers  (Russia,  Austria,  France,  and 
Prussia)  sought  to  reinstate  Spain  in  her  rebellious  South  American 
colonies.  This  movement  called  forth  President  Monroe's  famous 
Message  of  1823,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  United  States  would 
consider  any  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  ^'  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisj)here  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety, " 
and  that  such  interposition  could  not  be  regarded  ^*  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  spirit  toward  the  United 
States."  The  Monroe  Doctrine  extended  the  area  from  which  Euro- 
pean influence  was  excluded  :  South  America  must  also,  for  our  bene- 
fit and  her  o^\ti,  stand  outside  the  system  of  the  European  Powers. 

Was  this  extension  of  Washington's  anti-foreign-influence  doc- 
trine justifiable?  Had  that  doctrine  any  such  rightful  scope  as  to 
embrace  a  hemisphere  in  its  prohibitions  ?  Are  we  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  maintain  the  autonomy  of  Soutli  America  ?  Is  there  danger 
to  our  institutions  in  the  future  occupation  of  South  America  by  Euro- 
pean Powers  ? 

An  academic  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  vir- 
tually contained  in  the  Address,  and  whether  it  should  still  be  main- 
tained, would  be  almost  silly.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  theory, 
but  a  fact  of  national  procedure.  It  is  not  a  mere  political  figment, 
but  a  strenuous  mode  of  national  action.  It  has  been  explicit  for  sev- 
enty-five years,  and  was  implied  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  War  of 
1812.  The  expulsion  of  the  French  and  Austrians  from  Mexico,  and 
the  halting  of  the  British  advance  in  Venezuela,  reaffirmed  it ;  and 
now  in  Cuba  it  has  received  a  heightened  application.  President 
Monroe  said,  European  sovereignty  shall  not  be  extended  on  this  hemi- 
sphere. President  McKinley  said,  European  sovereignty  may  not 
endlessly  be  abused  on  this  hemisphere.  The  national  right  of  self -de- 
velopment was  recognized  in  both  cases.  All  large,  national  measures 
■pring  from  the  necessities  of  self-preservation,  which  take  small  ac- 
count of  bloodless  theory.  It  is  trivial  to  discuss  the  technical  correct- 
ness of  Monroe's  deductions  from  the  Address.  We  may  as  well  accept 
them  as  the  utterances  of  that  national  consciousness  which  makes  our 
destiny  as  it  chooses,  without  regard  to  theorists  or  doctrinaires. 

Under  Washington's  guidance  in  1776,  and  under  his  inspiration 
in  1812,  we  shook  ourselves  free  from  foreign  influence.  Later  we  pro- 
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tected  our  Spanish- American  n(^igh})ors  from  European  domination. 
The  result  of  loyalty  to  Washin^i^ton's  principles  is,  that  at  last  the  Bal- 
ance of  the  Euro])ean  Powers  seeias  to  most  of  us  a  faint,  shadowy,  and 
unreal  thing. 

But  shadoAv>%  unreal,  or  futile  the  Balance  of  Power  is  not.  In 
Europe  it  has  never  ceased  to  opei'ate.  It  plays  off  dual  against  triple 
alliances  ;  it  burdens  the  nations  with  gigantic  armaments  ;  it  main- 
tains the  '*  great  assassin,"  the  Sultan,  lest  in  the  division  of  Turkey 
some  one  Povv(*t  should  get  the  lion 's  share.  After  every  war  it  inter- 
veners to  prevent  the  victor  from  u]KS(»tting  the  equivalence  of  power 
artilicially  create<l.  The  jKirtition  of  Africa  has  been  its  preoccupa- 
tion f(jr  the  last  ten  years.  The  othrr  day  France  and  England  were 
ready  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats  alnrnt  Fashoda  and  the  control  of 
the  IT])p<'r  Xile.  The  partition  of  tiie  Orient  is  ti«  »\v  in  full  swing.  One 
part  of  (  hina  after  another  is  seized  by  Europ<\  without  as  much  as 
^*  By  y(Mir  leave  "  to  its  rightful  masters.  The  command  of  Chinese 
markets,  the  exploitation  of  ('hinese  resources,  and  the  maintenajioe 
of  e(]uivalent  power  in  the  Orient  call  all  F]uro])e  to  arms. 

The  partition  of  Africa  was  the  work  of  the  last  ten  yejirs  ;  the 
l^artition  of  Asia  will  occupy  the  present  dccjule  ;  and  the  partition  of 
South  AuK^rica  is  not  far  distant,  unless  something  arrests  the  spread 
of  the  system  of  equivalence.  European  nations  look  with  longing 
eyes  u])on  South  America,  the  best  and  richest  undeveloped  territory. 
Th(^  I]ui*opean  press  reiteratf^s  tliat  overcrowded  EurojK^  cannot  right- 
fully \>v  kf'pt  out  of  it :  that  Furo|)eans  have  a  right  to  go  into  it,  and  to 
carry  with  them  their  own  laws,  institutions,  and  })olitical  allegiances. 
Gei'many  cherishes  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Brazil  as  a  part  of  her 
8ettle<l  plan. 

Tliis  world-including  German  plan  is  most  impressive.  It  com- 
prises :  (1)  the  annexation  of  Syria,  in  order  to  be  at  hand  to  grab  as 
large  as  possible  a  part  of  Turkey,  when  at  last  that  country  falls  to 
piece.s  ;  and  (2)  the  abscjrption  of  Holland,  in  order  to  Prussianize  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  (Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo),  which  command  the 
China  Seas,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Australasia,  and  in  order  also  to 
appropriate^  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  with  the  view  of  influencing  the 
world -commerce  one  day  to  pour  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Isthmian  (^anal,  and  helping  forward  the  annexation  of  Brazil.  Let 
Germany  get  a  foothold  in  Brazil,  and  her  rivals  will  claim  their  share  ; 
and  South  America  will  become  another  area  of  balanced  hostilities. 
These  designs  are  no  mere  fancies  ;   and  Germany's  recent  interfer- 
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ence  in  Manila  seems  not  so  stupid,  when  it  is  recognizee! ,  as  it  is  by 
every  one  in  Europe,  that  a  strong,  neutral,  non-European  Power  in 
the  Philippines  would  be  fatal  to  Germany's  future  Oriental  suprem- 
acy, of  which  she  hopes  to  make  the  Dutch  East  Indies  the  base  and 
centre. 

Now  why  should  not  the  Powers  of  Europe  occupy  and  appropri- 
ate South  America  for  development,  its  own  people  being  incom])etent 
to  do  so  y  We  must  give  some  better  answer  than  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  prohibits  it.    We  must  not  play  the  dog  in  the  manger. 

A  sufficient  answer  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  England,  no 
great  European  Power  has  any  capacity  for  colonization  or  for  the 
advancement  of  new  or  backward  countries.  Successful,  colonial  ad- 
ministration is  as  little  understood  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  as  con- 
stitutional liberty  seems  to  be.  French  and  (xerman  colonies  alike  fail 
to  be  self-supporting  ;'  they  are  not  the  creations  of  trade  and  agricul- 
ture, but  of  governmental  initiative.  All  alike  are  burdened  by  nu- 
merous civil  and  military  officials,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  colonists 
and  the  financial  interests  involved.  France  and  Germany  imagine, 
it  is  true,  that  '^  trade  follows  the  flag  "  from  the  very  first.  They  set 
up  the  machinery  of  paternalism  in  new  countries,  hoping  that  settlers 
will  be  attracted — which  is  seldom  the  case.  The  capable  pioneer  does 
not  like  minute  official  control.  The  English  trader  and  colonist  pushes 
forward  and  alone  into  the  wilderness;  and  when  he  has  created  inter- 
ests worth  protecting  the  flag  comes  up,  and  all  goes  to  the  tune  of 
**God  Save  the  Queen  "  forever  after.  The  Continental  European 
cannot  do  things  ^'  off  his  own  bat, "  as  Englishmen  and  Yankees  can. 
Paternalism  does  not  train  men  to  meet  new  and  strange  conditions. 
The  commercial  methods  of  the  European  Powers,  England  excepted, 
are  unintelligent :  they  are  monopolistic  ;  and  they  consider  colonies 
as  freeholds  to  be  exploited,  to  furnish  revenue,  raw  materials,  and 
exclusive  markets  to  the  mother-country.  Continental  Europe  is  not 
comj)etent  to  develop  South  America  in  any  large  and  liberal  and  in- 
telligent way.    Africa  and  Asia  should  satisfy  them. 

There  is  another  valid  reason  why  South  America  should  remain 
as  she  is.  It  is  not  proved  that  her  peoples  are  hopelessly  incapable  of 
self-development.  Venezuela,  backward  as  she  is,  is  still  in  advance  of 
British  Guiana.  The  European  assertion  of  the  right  to  take  control 
of  South  America  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  latter's  states 
are  moribund  and  incapable  of  progress  ;  but  no  one  can  tell  when  a 
hitherto  backward  nation  will  leap  to  great  heights  of  power  and  pros- 
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])erity.  Japan,  for  example,  is  a  source  of  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. Thirty-five  years  ago  Mexico  was  held  hoj)eless.  His  desire 
to  rascue  her  from  anarchy  was  Maximilian's  self-avowed  justifica- 
tion. To-day,  Mexico  leads  the  nations  in  rate  of  progress.  She  is 
developing  an  individuality  strong,  brilliant,  and  clear-headed.  We 
hear  of  contemptuous  despair  concerning  the  political  capacity  of 
a  mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  race  The  stock  which  can  pnxluce  a 
Porfirio  Diaz,  the  greatest  constructive  statesman  now  hving,  is  far 
from  hopeless.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  South  American 
states  will  yet  pnxhice  types  of  civic  caj)acity  which  will  amply  repay 
the  waiting  of  their  long  infancy.  P>eedom  from  European  domina- 
tion is  as  necessary  for  them  as  it  was  for  us.  And  if  th(»y  are  back- 
ward, France  and  Germany  have  not  made  such  success*^  of  their 
colonial  affairs  as  to  prove  that  without  their  guidance  the  future  of 
South  America  is  hopeless. 

Eun)|)ean  domination  in  South  America  would  still  be  dangerous 
to  our  interests.  The  principles  of  the  Address  still  hold.  The  enemy 
is  the  old  one,  the  Balance  of  Power.  Its  menace  is  grc^iter  now  than 
in  1823.  If  the  European  Balance  comes  into  South  America,  with  the 
power  and  prestige  gained  from  partitioning  the  world  between  its 
memlx^rs,  we  shall  have  unfriendly  neighbors  amply  able  and  willing 
to  assail  our  interests  and  thwart  our  purposes. 

Let  our  minds  dwell  upon  the  immense  power  said  jjrestige  of  a 
supposed  European  coalition  which  had  succeinled  in  |)artitioning  the 
earth  l)etween  its  members.  Could  we  stand  before  it  unconcerned? 
Our  national  optimism  woul<i  at  hist  turn  pale.  The  Continental  Pow- 
ers would  delight  to  humiliate  and  thwart  us.  How  much  they  love 
us  recent  events  have  shown.  England  alone  prevented  their  inter- 
vention in  behalf  of  Spain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Europeanized 
South  America  would  he  injurious  to  our  peace  and  prosperity. 

I  want  again  to  look  away  from  our  o^vn  immediate  interests. 
Would  it  advance  civilization  if  the  whole  world  should  be  dominated 
by  a  monopolistic,  military,  and  largely  incompetent  system  ?  Is  the 
higher  civilization  of  individual  lilxirty,  industrialism,  and  free  ex- 
changes to  be  retarded  in  opening  up  new  areas  of  the  earth  ?  The 
doings  of  the  concerted  Powers  in  the  last  few  years  show  that  the 
halting  of  their  system  is  a  necessity  for  civilization.  Armenia  and 
Crete,  Greece  and  Turkey,  prove  the  quality  of  the  Concert's  motives 
and  methods.  A  system  which  crushes  out  national  individuality 
makes  the  world  poorer  by  reducing  its  races  to  one  conventional 
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type.  The  world  has  need  of  every  variety  of  character  and  capacity 
which  new  peoples  can  contribute.  By  such  accessions  alone  can  it 
keep  its  powers  fresh  and  vigorous. 

How  may  the  system  of  European  equivalence  be  halted  ?  By  the 
presence  in  the  East  of  a  strong  nation,  standing  outside  the  system 
of  the  Powers,  but  friendly  to  each  of  them  ;  forming  a  centre  round 
which  may  rally  all  the  forces  which  make  for  a  new,  more  intelligent, 
and  more  generous  international  order.  Such  a  neutral  Power  in  the 
Orient  would  support  liberal  and  enlightened  England  in  her  struggle 
for  open  markets  ;  it  would  save  Japan  from  the  Russian  Bear,  who 
sharpens  his  claws  and  waits  ;  and  Holland  would  rejoice  in  an  alli- 
ance which  would  rescue  her  from  any  fears  of  German  annexation. 

Some  readers  have  already  mentally  objected,  that  ^^  England  is  a 
member  of  the  Balance  of  Power  ;  that  she  was  futile  in  Armenia  and 
Crete  ;  that  she  herself  partitions  Africa,  and  is  taking  her  share  of 
China. ' '  They  also  remember  that  Venezuela  is  in  South  America, 
and  are  disposed  to  ask,  What  reason  is  there  to  think  that  England 
would  rally  to  a  new  and  better  order  ?  England  became  involved  in 
the  Balance  during  the  eighteenth  centur}%  and  has  long  been  trying 
to  escape  from  it.  An  English  Prime  Minister,  Canning,  suggested 
the  Doctrine  of  1823  to  Monroe  and  aided  it  diplomatijally.  Eng- 
land's dominance  in  Africa  is  the  reward  of  competency  :  she  has  a 
right  to  it.  Venezuela  is  a  dead  issue.  Jameson's  raid  was  promptly 
disavowed.  England  has  been  reluctantly  forced  to  her  recent  steps 
in  China:  she  would  gladly  restrict  her  expansion  if  she  could.  She 
took  our  side,  as  I  have  said,  against  all  the  Continent  in  our  war  with 
Spain  ;  and  she  has  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  in  Crete. 
She  would  welcome  a  new  and  better  order. 

Our  providential  overthrow  of  Spain  in  the  Philippines  implies 
grave  responsibilities.  Our  retention  or  relinquishment  of  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  most  portentous  matter.  Should  we  give  them  up,  the  isl- 
ands would  become  the  arena  of  Asia.  If  they  become  the  prize  of 
any  European  Power,  the  Oriental  Balance  will  be  destroyed  ;  and 
blood  will  flow  to  reestablish  it.  If  we  keep  them,  all  this  can  be 
prevented  ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  a  free  and  friendly  coalition  of 
commercial  and  constitutional  nations,  the  old,  immoral  scheme  of 
Ewopean  equivalence  will  meet  its  match  and  master,  and  Washing- 
ton's prophecy,  that  *^  these  United  States  shall  one  day  have  weight 
in  the  scale  of  Empire,"  will  be  gloriously  fulfilled. 

The  same  judicial  reader  is  disposed  to  say  to  me, ''  You  are  now 
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becomin^^  sentimental,  and  are  deserting  the  ground  of  fact  as  well  as 
the  ])rinei])les  of  tlie  Address.  All  that  concerns  you  is,  to  show  that 
oui'  own  intei'ests  would  he  endang(Te<l  hy  the  Kuropean  occupation 
of  South  America.  Vou  must  also  show  the  relation  of  the  holding  of 
the  l*hilipj)in(^s  to  South  American  autonomy.  Vague,  international 
humanitarianism  cannot  weigh  in  tiiis  discussion."  I  am  quite  con- 
tent to  argue  on  facts,  and  on  the  princi})les  of  the  Address. 

Pleas(^  consider  the  foUowing  facts  :  the  accomplished  partition  of 
Africa  and  Asia  ;  the  undoubted  desire  of  Europe  to  appropriate  South 
America  ;  the  ill-concealed  Continental  hostility  to  the  United  States  ; 
and  our  traditional  maintenance  of  the  autonomy  of  South  America  as 
necessary  to  our  own  |>eace. 

W(i  are  fully  warranted  in  considering  a  European  advance  on 
South  America  as  a,  possibility,  and  in  forestalling  it  in  any  way  we 
can.  Great,  national  struggles  may  be  anticipated  and  prevented  by 
the  early  occu])ation  of  advanced  strategical  })ositions,  and  by  the 
knitting  of  virt  iial  alliances  strong  enough  to  dissuade  from  the  medi- 
tated attiuk.  The  partition  of  South  America  may  best  l)e  prevented 
by  halting  European  equivalence  in  the  Orient.  Germany  can  beet  be 
repelled  from  Brazil,  by  forestalling  her  hope  for  Oriental  supremacy 
on  the  basis  of  tin'  Dutch  East  Indies,  by  our  retaining  the  Philip- 
pines, from  whose  base  the  battle  can  be  won  bloodlessly  by  us  in 
advance. 

Admii-al  r)ew<y  has  alrea<ly  txiught  Germany  that  it  may  not  be 
safe  for  her  to  override  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  and  by,  as  was  pur- 
posed. America  little  comprehends  the  bearing  of  the  ownership  of 
the  Philippines  on  our  own  and  on  the  international  future.  The  ex- 
citcMnent  of  the  ( )rient  and  the  ai)prehension  of  Europe  should  suggest 
that  there  is  more  involved  tlian  either  cross-roads  politicians,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  mere  theorists,  on  the  other,  imagine. 

I  have  attempted  no  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  Philippine  prob- 
lem. It  has  many  ])hases  ;  and  there  may  be  considerations  averse  to 
retention  sufficient  to  overbalance  the  foregoing.  I  have  simply  sought 
to  determine  whether  the  Address  has  an  indirect  bearing  on  our  prob- 
lems. If  Europ(i  really  covets  South  America  (her  own  testimony  must 
be  admitted)  ;  if  our  occupation  of  the  Philip])ines  would  halt  the 
system  of  European  equivalence  (the  witness  of  Europe's  fears  and 
Germany's  deeds  ap])lies)  ;  then  there  can  be  litth^  doubt  that  Wash- 
ington's Fare w^ ell  Address  indirectly  favors  our  retention  of  the 
Philippines.  Kobert  Ellis  Jones. 
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For  months  past,  an  army  of  Americans  has  been  standing  face  to 
face  with  an  army  of  Filipinos  ; — your  people  against  my  people,  the 
civilization  of  the  West  against  the  half -civilization  of  the  East ; — and 
it  has  been  not  quite  safe  to  predict  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
There  has  been  courage  on  both  sides — plenty  of  it.  Whatever  the 
Filipino  may  be,  he  is  no  coward  :  death  and  wounds  have  no  more 
terrors  for  him  than  for  his  foes.  But,  in  the  end,  high  civilization  is 
sure  to  tell,  when  pitted  against  low  civilization  ;  and  Aguinaldo  and 
his  half -trained  followers  were  never  likely  to  hold  their  own  against 
the  discipline  and  rapid-fire  guns  of  the  Americans.  As  a  Filipino,  I 
think  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  not ;  for  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  the  best  interests  of  the  islanders  in 
view,  that  it  will  give  them  all  the  self-rule  they  are  at  present  capa- 
ble of  exercising,  and  that  it  will  start  them  on  a  career  of  prosperity 
such  as  their  ambitious  leaders  are  by  no  means  likely  to  open  for 
them. 

Meanwhile  the  war  has  aroused  a  strong  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  everything  concerning  the  Philippine  archipelago,  particu- 
larly its  people.  Thousands  are  asking,  *'What  are  these  people 
like  ?  "  I  propose  to  give  one  answer  to  this  question  by  telling  in 
concise  fashion  something  about  the  races  and  tribes  who  inhabit  these 
far-off  islands.  To  tell  all  that  could  be  said  about  them  would  need 
a  book  ;  but  probably  a  general  description  of  their  tribal  relations 
and  state  of  civilization  will  be  acceptable. 

There  is  one  fact  of  the  highest  interest  connected  with  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands, — they  form  outlying  branches  of  two  very 
wide-spread  races  of  mankind .  For  these  islands  are  the  meeting-point 
of  two  far-extended  peoples  of  the  Eastern  tropics — (1)  the  Malays, 
who  hold  dominion  in  the  island  world  from  far-north  Hawaii  to  far- 
south  Madagascar,  and  (2)  the  Negritos,  who  seem  to  cover  an  equally 
wide  section  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  latter  appear  to  be  near  relatives  of 
the  pygmies  of  Africa,  a  diminutive  people  found  in  nearly  every  sec- 
tion of  that  great  continent. 
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The  I^^egritos  are  the  aborigines  of  the  Philippines.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  Malays,  they  probably  occupied  all  this  island  group, 
and  many  of  the  numerous  islands  which  lie  in  the  Pacific  to  the 
southward.  Some  of  them  are  found  to-day  in  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Andaman  Islands.  In  Java  they  have  recently  died  out. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  them  still  exist  in  the  forests  of  Borneo  and 
in  the  interior  of  other  large  islands.  Half-breed  I^egritos  are  found 
from  India  to  IN'ew  Guinea.  Here  the  Negritos  have  amalgamated 
with  the  savage  tribes  of  Hindustan  ;  there,  with  the  JS'egro-like  Pap- 
uans of  Malaysia.  But  everywhere  the  pure  race  is  dying  out.  War, 
bitter  and  unrelenting,  seems  to  have  existed  for  centuries  between 
them  and  the  invading  Malays.  The  latter  have  proved  the  stronger  ; 
the  l^egritos  have  perished,  or  been  driven  to  the  depths  of  the  forests 
and  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  ;  and  most  of  the  land  which  once 
knew  them  knows  them  no  more.  A  policy  of  extermination  has  pre- 
vailed ;  and  few  of  this  once  numerous  race  survive. 

If  the  reader  should  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  reply,  that  these  islands  are  one  of  the  last  abiding-places 
of  the  J^egritos.  But  even  here  they  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
Malays  until  but  few  of  them  remain,  perhaps  25,000  in  all.  These 
are  mostly  found  in  the  large  island  of  Luzon.  ]S"egros  was  named  after 
them  ;  but  it  contains  few  Negritos  to-day. 

So  much  for  the  Negritos  as  the  relics  of  an  ancient  race.  Now 
what  can  be  said  of  them  as  individuals  ?  They  have  two  claims  to 
notice.  They  are  a  race  of  dwarfs,  the  smallest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  intend  this  statement  to  include  the  pygmies  of  Africa. 
And  mentally  they  are  the  lowest,  or  one  of  the  lowest,  of  the  human 
races,  stupid  in  mind,  degraded  in  condition,  forest  wanderers  scarcely 
more  settled  than  the  apes  :  ^'  man-apes  "  they  are  called  in  parts  of 
India. 

I  have  seen  many  of  these  dwarfs — perhaps  the  last  remnant  of 
the  earliest  of  mankind — in  their  native  haunts  ;  and  in  their  way 
they  have  been  to  me  a  very  interesting  people.  They  average  about 
4  feet  8  inches  in  height,  many  of  them  being  little  more  than  4  feet 
high  ;  so  that  in  a  group  they  look  like  so  many  half -grown  boys.  In 
color  they  are  of  a  very  dark-brown  ;  while  some  of  them  are  of  as 
deep  a  black  as  the  genuine  Negro.  They  are  thin,  spindle-legged, 
little  fellows,  with  flattish  noses,  thick  lips,  and  frizzled  black  hair  ; 
their  faces  are  ugly  and  stupid-looking  ;  and  their  whole  aspect  is 
anything  but  attractive.    They  have  the  custom  of  tattooing  their 
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bodies  ;  and  the  results  are  easily  seen,  since  they  do  not  trouble  them- 
selves to  hide  their  skin  with  the  raiment  of  civilization.  In  intellect 
they  seem  incapable  of  improvement ;  and  they  are  inveterate  wan- 
derers. 

I^ot  many  years  ago  the  Spanish  authorities  had  the  idea  that 
they  could  civilize  these  forest  nomads.  They  gathered  a  large  body 
of  them  on  an  estate  in  Pampanga,  gave  them  tools  and  a  year's  pro- 
visions, provided  them  with  teachers,  and  fancied  that  the  problem 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  solved.  So  it  was,  while  the  provisions 
lasted.  The  Negritos  were  quite  ready  to  eat,  but  not  at  all  ready  to 
work.  The  food  vanished  ;  the  tools  were  untouched  ;  the  teachers 
taught  in  vain  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  hopeless  pupils  re- 
turned to  their  forest  haunts,  their  much-loved  roots,  and  freedom. 

But,  if  deficient  mentally,  the  ISTegritos  are  largely  endowed  phys- 
ically. They  can  run  like  deer  and  climb  like  monkeys.  In  fact,  they 
approximate  to  the  monkeys  in  one  respect,  since  they  have  great 
powers  of  movement  and  of  grasping  in  the  great  toe,  being  able  to 
pick  up  minute  objects  with  their  feet.  When  on  board  ship  they  are 
as  nimble  as  monkeys,  and  can  descend  the  rigging  head  foremost, 
holding  on  by  the  toes  alone.  Some  Negritos  are  employed  as  ser- 
vants by  the  Filipinos.  Most  of  them,  however,  dwell  in  their  forest 
retreats,  where  they  live  mainly  by  hunting  ;  though  they  also  eat 
the  wild  fruits  of  the  forest,  the  roots  of  the  arum,  the  honey  of  the 
wild  bees,  and  other  woodland  products.  Their  weapons  are  simple 
but  effective.  They  consist  of  a  bamboo  lance,  a  bow  of  palm-wood, 
and  a  quiver  of  poisoned  arrows.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  art 
of  poisoning  arrows  is  common  to  the  pygmy  races,  wherever  found. 
The  African  dwarfs  use  arrows,  a  puncture  from  which  is  fatal.  The 
Negritos  have  another  way  of  getting  food,  not  agreeable  to  the  na- 
tives of  the  open  country.  They  will  swoop  down  upon  the  valley, 
steal  covertly  round  a  herd  of  browsing  cattle,  and  drive  them  off  to 
their  strongholds  in  the  hills. 

The  Negritos — or  Aetas,  as  the  Spaniards  call  them — live  in  the 
simplest  and  most  primitive  fashion.  They  wander  to  and  fro,  about 
fifty  families  in  a  group,  obtaining  shelter  from  a  few  sloping  poles 
covered  with  leaves.  Sometimes  they  build  rude  huts  raised  on  bam- 
boo poles,  in  the  Malay  fashion.  They  have  a  pretence  of  farming, 
scratching  the  ground  with  a  stick  and  throwing  in  a  handful  of  seed  ; 
but  they  seldom  remain  in  one  place  long  enough  to  gather  their 
slender  crop. 
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Their  marriage  customs  are  peculiar.  The  young  man  who  seeks 
a  bride  first  obtains  the  favor  of  her  parents  and  then  pursues  her, 
catching  her  in  his  arms.  She  breaks  loose  and  runs,  and  does  not  yield 
until  he  has  caught  her  several  times.  Finally,  he  leads  her  in  triumph 
to  her  home.  Here  her  father  drags  the  youth  up  a  ladder  to  the  floor 
of  their  hut.  The  mother  drags  up  the  maiden.  They  are  then  made 
to  kneel  ;  and  the  father  pours  over  them  a  cocoanut-shellful  of  water. 
He  then  bumps  their  heads  together  ;  and  the  ceremony  is  completed. 
They  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the  depths  of  the  mountains,  and  for 
five  days  and  nights  are  lost  to  sight,  after  which  they  come  back  to 
every-day  life. 

There  is  another  marriage  custom  which  is  worth  describing.  In- 
stead of  the  youth  and  maiden  being  dragged  up  the  hut-ladder,  they 
are  made  to  climb  two  saplings  that  grow  near  each  other.  Then  an 
elder  of  the  group  grasps  the  saplings  and  draws  them  together  until 
the  heads  of  the  young  couple  touch,  with  a  kiss,  or  a  bump,  accord- 
ing to  the  force  used.    This  makes  them  man  and  wife. 

So  much  for  this  curious  little  race  of  people.  Now  I  must  speak 
of  the  other  race,  the  Filipinos,  as  the  Spaniards  have  called  them, — 
my  own  people,  though  I  have  been  so  long  a  resident  of  Europe  and 
America  that  I  can  talk  of  them  almost  as  of  persons  of  foreign  blood. 
Of  Malay  origin,  they  probably  number  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000, 
and  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes,  scattered  through  the  hun- 
dreds of  islands.  There  are  more  than  eighty  of  these  tribes,  some 
well  known,  many  scarcely  known  at  all.  The  bulk  of  the  Filipinos 
are  civilized  ;  but  many  tribes  live  in  a  savage  state.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  not  of  full  Malay  blood,  but  are  half-breed  IS^egritos,  among 
which  is  the  tribe  of  Tagbanuas,  in  Palawan  Island.  These  have  dark 
skins  and  curly  hair,  and  are  nearly  naked  wanderers  ;  but  they  are 
friendly  in  disposition,  and  possess  the  Malay  talent  for  music.  Their 
huts  are  simple  leaf  shelters,  in  which  they  cannot  stand  erect,  and 
where  they  are  forced  to  keep  up  fire  smudges  to  drive  away  insect 
pests. 

Child-marriage  is  so  common  with  them  that  children  are  some- 
times betrothed  before  they  are  born.  They  have  an  equally  curious 
legal  custom.  If  any  one  is  accused  of  a  serious  crime,  he  and  his  ac- 
cuser are  led  to  a  deep  pond,  and  both  are  made  to  dive  together. 
The  one  who  can  keep  his  head  under  the  longest  is  believed  to  have 
told  the  truth. 

The  Filipinos  are  divided  into  two  large  groups,  the  Tagals  or 
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Tagalogs,  of  Luzon,  and  the  Yisayas,  of  the  central  and  southern  isl- 
ands. A  smaller  group  is  that  of  the  Sulus  or  Moros,  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Far  South.  It  is  with  the  Tagalogs  that  we  are  most 
closely  concerned,  since  they  form  the  rank  and  file  of  Aguinaldo's 
army,  the  mainstay  of  the  opposition  to  American  rule. 

As  the  J^egritos  may  be  designated  the  forest-folk,  so  we  ma}^ 
name  the  Tagalogs  the  sea-folk  ;  for  water  seems  their  favorite  ele- 
ment. They  delight  to  swim  and  bathe  in  it ;  they  are  the  most  fear- 
less of  navigators  ;  and  they  love  to  dwell  by  the  water- side.  This 
love  of  the  ocean  is  common  with  Malays  everywhere.  Where  they 
can,  they  build  their  huts  on  piles  sunk  in  the  water  ;  and  in  build- 
ing on  land,  they  elevate  their  dwellings  in  the  same  way,  raising 
them  six  or  eight  feet  on  supports  of  bamboo. 

Physically,  the  Tagalog  is  well  developed.  He  has  a  round  head, 
high  cheek-bones,  a  rather  flat  nose,  somewhat  thick  lips,  large  black 
eyes,  straight  black  hair,  and  a  complexion  of  olive  hue.  Of  his  senses, 
that  of  smell  is  remarkably  acute.  The  women  are  often  quite  hand- 
some ;  and  this  may  be  said  in  particular  of  the  Mestiza  women — 
those  who  have  a  mixture  of  Spanish  blood.  Many  of  these  are 
beautiful,  with  liquid  black  eyes,  a  soft,  olive  complexion,  red  lips,  and 
pearly  teeth.  Their  hair,  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  is  of  a  glossy 
black,  and  often  reaches  to  the  ground. 

The  Yisayas  differ  from  the  Tagalogs  mainly  in  language.  Both 
these  groups  are  normally  peaceful.  They  only  ask  to  be  well  treated 
and  allowed  to  till  their  fields  in  comfort  and  peace.  This  condition 
was  lacking  under  Spanish  rule  ;  and  long  years  of  trouble  and  op- 
pression have  now  made  them  suspicious  of  all  foreigners.  The  Amer- 
icans may  promise  and  protest  ;  but  the  Spaniards  did  the  same.  The 
latter  did  not  hesitate  to  break  their  word  ;  and  the  Filipino  would 
rather  fight  the  stranger  than  trust  him.  They  will  be  restive  until 
they  have  learned  to  know  the  American. 

The  disposition  to  peace  shown  by  many  of  the  natives  of  the  north 
is  not  possessed  by  the  Moros  of  the  south,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sulu 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  Mindanao.  Normally  these  people  are  fierce  ; 
they  hate  the  Christians  with  a  fanatical  hatred  ;  and  they  much  pre- 
fer the  excitement  of  war  to  the  monotony  of  peace.  They  are  born 
pirates,  und  for  several  centuries  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
raids  upon  the  northern  islands  ;  killing  the  men,  and  carrying  off  the 
women  and  children,  the  former  for  the  harem,  the  latter  to  be  reared 
as  slaves.  Only  very  recently  have  the  Spaniards,  by  the  aid  of  small 
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gunboats  and  rapid-fire  guns,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  these 
savage  piracies.  The  war  in  the  north  once  at  an  end,  the  American 
may  find  these  savage  fanatics  of  the  south  not  easy  to  deal  with. 

I  have  little  space  left  to  speak  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Melay  origin. 
The  Igorrotes  of  Luzon  comprise  several  tribes  of  head-hunting  sav- 
ages. They  are  brawny,  powerful  fellows,  with  some  agricultural 
skill ;  but  they  live  a  wild  life,  and  refuse  to  be  civilized.  Though  they 
made  a  poor  show  with  bows  and  arrows  against  American  rifles,  the 
Spaniards  were  never  able  to  subdue  them.  The  Gaddanes  are  fierce 
and  strong  fellows,  armed  with  the  spear  and  the  bow,  and  take  the 
scalps  or  the  heads  of  their  foes  in  battle.  Some  of  these  wild  tribes 
are  as  low  and  degraded  as  the  ]N"egritos.  Among  these  are  the  Mang- 
yans  of  Mindoro,  who  live  in  the  most  primitive  manner,  yet  are  a 
harmless,  simple,  and  confiding  people,  easily  placated  by  kindness. 

These  foregoing  must  serve  as  examples  of  the  many  wild  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  islands,  and  some  of  whom  live  like  savages  of  the 
lowest  type.  One  would  think  they  could  not  be  of  the  same  race  as 
the  civilized  Filipinos.  In  Mindanao  the  Moros  hunt  them  like  ani- 
mals of  the  chase,  and  cut  off  their  heads  when  captured.  The  lucky 
winner  of  sixty  heads  gains  the  coveted  title  of  hagani,  or  chief. 

Eamon  Eeyes  Lala. 


PEOGEESS   OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTUEY. 

While  the  intellectual  life  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  largely 
dominated  by  philosophical  thought,  the  nineteenth  has  not  been  spe- 
cifically philosophic  in  its  tendencies.  It  has  given  prominence,  rather, 
to  the  several  sciences  and  the  mechanical  arts,  to  political  activity  and 
social  improvement.  The  progress  in  these  departments  has  left  its 
indelible  imprint  upon  our  age.  It  has  called  into  play  our  best  ener- 
gies, and  has  completely  altered  the  conditions  of  life.  Yet,  within  this 
period,  philosophical  speculation  has  been  neither  inactive  nor  unpro- 
ductive. It  has  passed  through  many  changes,  and  has  exerted  a  con- 
siderable influence  upon  contemporaneous  activity.  The  science  of 
philosophy,  in  short,  enters  into  the  composite  picture  of  the  century. 
Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  to  trace  the  general  outlines  of  modern 
philosophical  inquiry  as  they  appear  in  the  achievements  and  tenden- 
cies of  our  era. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  idealism  exerted  a  pre- 
ponderant influence  on  European  thought.  In  France,  spiritualism 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  reaction  against  the  materialism  and  sen- 
sualism of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  while,  in  Germany,  philosophic 
speculation  had  many  brilliant  triumphs  to  record.  One  bold  system 
after  another  was  here  promulgated  in  rapid  succession,  the  climax 
being  reached  in  the  well-known  philosophy  of  Hegel.  This  great 
thinker  resolved  all  actuality  into  a  realm  of  ideas,  and  defined  being 
as  a  single  mental  process  dominated  by  the  law  of  contrast.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Hegel,  by  reason  of  its  energetic  concentration  and  its  mo- 
bilization and  spiritualization  of  the  entire  visible  world,  became  one  of 
the  forces  of  the  century  ;  and  even  to-day  the  influence  of  the  great 
German  savant  has  by  no  means  become  extinct. 

Yet  Hegel,  too,  was  destined  to  realize  that  the  period  of  decline 
begins  at  the  very  moment  the  pinnacle  of  power  has  been  reached. 
Soon  after  his  death  (1831)  there  ensued  a  sudden  collapse  of  all  philo- 
sophical speculation.  The  interest  of  mankind  was  diverted  entirely 
to  the  visible  world  ;  the  various  sciences  experienced  a  very  rapid  de- 
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velopment ;  great  mechanical  inventions  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession  ;  and  political  and  social  problems  came  prominently  to 
the  front.  Public  interest  was,  therefore,  entirely  diverted  from  phi- 
losophy ;  indeed,  philosophic  speculation  came  to  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing quite  superfluous  and  unproductive.  Wherever,  on  the  other 
hand,  philosophy  was  retained,  preference  was  invariably  given  to 
those  systems  which,  founded  upon  a  recognition  of  the  world  of  na- 
ture and  society,  condemned  every  deviation  from  the  domain  of  ac- 
tual experience  as  a  dangerous  procedure. 

The  tendencies  during  the  middle  of  the  present  century  were  un- 
favorable to  metaphysics.  At  this  time,  also.  Positivism,  in  its  various 
phases,  came  prominently  to  the  front.  It  entered  into  combination 
with  the  physical  sciences,  with  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  with  the 
social  propaganda,  and  considered  itself  as  the  final  consummation  of 
all  philosophy. 

Yet,  eventually,  the  doctrines  of  this  school  no  longer  sufficed  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  modern  mankind  ;  and  the  last  third  of  our  century 
has  witnessed  a  mighty  counter-movement.  We  note  a  return,  not  ex- 
actly to  the  old  doctrines,  but  rather  to  the  problems  of  idealism.  The 
movement  is  due  to  a  stronger  development  of  the  individual,  and  to 
the  desire  for  greater  inwardness  of  life — a  desire  far  transcending  the 
limitations  of  Positivism.  The  conditions  of  human  knowledge  are 
investigated  anew ;  we  witness  a  revival  of  the  older  systems  ;  Kant  is 
resuscitated  ;  Schopenhauer  now  attains  to  higher  recognition  than 
ever  before  ;  and,  in  England  and  America,  rather  than  in  Germany, 
Hegel  once  more  finds  enthusiastic  adherents.  !New  systems  arise, — in 
Germany,  for  example,  those  of  Lotze,  von  Hartmann,  and  Wundt. 
But  these  systems  differ  from  those  of  older  date,  inasmuch  as  they 
adhere  more  closely  to  facts,  and  give  due  weight  to  all  the  various 
interests  involved.  Noteworthy,  also,  is  the  care  which  they  display  in 
constructing  the  world  of  ideas.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  the  element 
of  realism  is  embraced  within  the  new  idealism ;  and  it  appears  as  if  the 
century,  at  its  close,  were  concerned  in  harmonizing  the  divergent 
views  evolved  during  its  earlier  decades.  Thesis  and  antithesis  are  to 
be  followed  by  synthesis  :  idealism  and  realism  are  to  be  reconciled. 

This  great  undertaking,  however,  has  apparently  not  passed  be- 
yond the  first  stages  ;  and  the  advent  of  a  new  century  finds  the  view 
of  life  presented  by  our  philosophy  not  only  incomplete,  but  full  of 
problems.  The  achievements  of  philosophy  within  the  present  cen- 
tury are  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  the  creation  of  systems  as  in  the 
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establishment  of  numerous  methods  of  inquiry,  and  in  the  closer  rela- 
tion to,  and  the  mutual  cooperation  with,  the  general  activity  of  the 
age.  In  this  way  philosophy  has  been  enriched  by  an  inexhaustible 
mass  of  material,  and  has  been  freighted  with  a  multitude  of  problems. 
These  problems,  elevated  to  a  philosophical  plane,  become  universal  in 
their  bearing  ;  the  various  lines  of  thought  converge  ;  facts  become 
resolved  into  principles  ;  and  thus  the  science  enlarges  its  sphere,  and 
reacts  most  favorably  upon  the  various  circles  of  activity.  Philosophy, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  in  the  role  of  a  sovereign  mistress,  but  as  a 
mere  member  of  a  group.  The  science  no  longer  possesses  the  power 
to  create  great  revolutions,  but  is  compelled  to  operate  within  a  given 
sphere.  Yet,  penetrating,  as  it  does,  the  whole,  vast  circle  of  human 
effort,  it  becomes  a  useful,  aye,  an  indispensable,  constituent  factor  of 
our  civilization,  and,  therefore,  enters  as  an  active  participant  into  all 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  period. 

This  mutual  interchange  between  philosophy  and  all  other  activ- 
ity, deserves  our  primary  consideration.  First  and  foremost  we  note 
a  fruitful  reciprocal  relation  between  philosophy  and  history.  The  his- 
tory of  philosophy  is  specifically  a  product  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  is  true  that  somewhat  analogous  attempts  had  been  made  at  pre- 
vious periods.  Yet  these,  after  all,  were  industrious  compilations  of 
doctrines  rather  than  expositions  of  an  evolutionary  and  continuous 
movement. 

The  most  important  factor  of  progress  in  this  regard  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  Hegel.  Here  the  attempt  is  made  to  define  all  history  as  a  nec- 
essary evolution, — as  an  independent  sequence  of  interrelated  ideas. 
Here  no  circumstance  is  regarded  as  accidental :  every  fact  is  inter- 
preted as  constituting  a  link  of  an  interminable  chain.  This  view  has 
found  extension  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Hegelian  School.  In 
every  department  of  modern  science  we  discern  an  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish the  correlation  of  historic  events,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
general  laws  governing  progress.  Realism  avails  itself  of  this  method, 
inasmuch  as  it  bases  its  deductions  upon  historic  proofs.  It  empha- 
sizes the  influences  of  social  conditions  upon  the  formation  of  ideas  ; 
it  reveals  the  dependence  of  the  individual  upon  his  environment  ;  and 
it  endeavors  to  unravel  the  intricate  skein  of  systems  and  personalities. 
Yet  realism  seeks,  also,  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  data,  and  zealously 
endeavors  to  embrace  the  infinite  variety  of  detail  within  one  coherent 
and  homogeneous  system  of  historic  evolution.  It  aims,  in  short,  at 
the  establishment  of  historic  laws. 
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The  history  of  philosophy  has,  therefore,  become  an  independent 
field  of  investigation,  whose  researches  pierce  into  the  distant  past, 
and  extend  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  globe.  As  specimens  of 
superior  excellence  in  this  department  of  research,  I  would  here 
mention  E.  Zeller's  History  of  Greek  Philosophy,  and  K.  Fischer's 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  These  works  are  an  ornament  to  mod- 
ern science.  Indeed,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Germans  are 
facile  princeps  in  this  department.  The  progress  in  the  department  of 
historic  investigation  has  also  wrought  a  transformation  in  our  view 
of  life.  We  become  conscious  of  our  great  indebtedness  to  the  past : 
we  realize  that  we  are  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  centuries — 
and  this  even  to  the  minutest  details.  'We  perceive,  also,  how  every 
change,  throughout  the  vast  circle  of  human  activity,  affects  the  de- 
partment of  scientific  research  in  which  we  are  engaged.  In  this  way, 
our  work  acquires  a  firmer  foundation,  and  becomes  a  link  in  the  great 
chain  of  human  affairs.  We  recognize  that  every  age  has  its  limita- 
tions, and  that  the  individual  stands  powerless  before  the  tremendous 
influences  exerted  by  the  race. 

If  philosophy  has  been  benefited  by  history,  the  latter,  in  turn,  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  philosophy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury Hegel  believed  that  all  history  might  be  reduced  to  a  single  for- 
mula. This  idea  was  soon  abandoned,  however,  and  a  reaction,  in  the 
form  of  a  marked  antipathy  against  all  philosophy  of  history,  ensued. 
Nevertheless,  the  search  for  some  general  principle,  whereby  the  great 
realm  of  history  might  be  surveyed,  has  steadily  progressed.  Thus,  all 
great  intellectual  movements,  in  order  to  vindicate  their  tenets,  have 
presented  history  from  their  own  particular  points  of  view.  This  is 
true  alike  of  the  Positivism  of  Comte  and  of  Spencer's  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution. Socialism,  also,  has  its  special  philosophy  of  history.  Indeed, 
the  economic  factor  here  involved  is  constantly  receiving  greater 
emphasis,  while  the  ideas,  formerly  regarded  of  primary  importance, 
have  been  relegated  to  the  background.  Thus,  we  perceive  that  the 
conflict  of  ideas  has  been  carried  over  into  the  field  of  history,  and 
that  the  greater  activity  displayed  in  this  department  may  be  traced 
largely  to  the  introduction  of  the  philosophic  element. 

The  relations  between  philosophy  and  the  natural  sciences  have 
likewise  undergone  a  remarkable  transformation  within  the  present 
century.  The  descriptions  and  classifications  of  nature,  which  had  been 
in  vogue  during  the  eighteenth  century,  were  supplanted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  era  by  Schelling's  '^  Philosophy  of  Nature," 
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— Si  philosophy  which  is  characterized  by  a  bold  attempt  to  define  the 
genesis  of  being,  and  to  reduce  the  infinitude  of  creation  to  a  single 
process.  Although  subjected  to  the  energetic  opposition  of  the  great 
majority  of  physicists,  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  has,  nevertheless, 
served  to  pave  the  way  for  a  broader  generalization  and  a  closer  unifi- 
cation. Indeed,  it  is  within  the  very  sphere  of  the  natural  sciences  that 
we  now  observe  the  desire  for  a  homogeneous  structure,  based  upon  a 
comprehensive  view  of  life. 

This  desire  found  its  highest  expression  in  the  theory  of  evolution 
propounded  by  DarAvin.  The  latter  theory,  since  then  extended  into 
a  general  philosophy  of  life,  seeks  to  bring  every  department  of  the 
visible  world  into  accord  with  its  principles.  In  the  department  of 
physics,  also,  we  note  a  desire  to  establish  the  unification  of  the  forces 
of  nature,  and  to  form  the  multitude  of  natural  phenomena  into  a  co- 
ordinate series  or  chain.  Investigations  of  physicists  now  also  give  rise 
to  a  peculiar  view  of  life  ;  and  even  thinkers  who  do  not  entertain  this 
materialistic  view  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the  facts  submitted. 
Everywhere  the  natural  conditions  of  life  are  brought  prominently 
to  the  front.  The  dependence  of  the  mental  upon  the  physical  func- 
tions, the  influence  of  heredity,  etc. ,  are  subjected  to  closer  analysis, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  obtaining  a  firm  hold  upon  the  convictions  of 
the  people.  In  anthropology,  man  is  endeavoring  to  grasp  the  rela- 
tions between  himself  and  his  natural  environment,  and  is  restlessly 
seeking  the  beginning  of  his  development.  Especially  noteworthy, 
however,  is  the  close  relation  now  established  between  the  physical 
sciences  and  psychology.  In  its  methods  of  observation  and  experi- 
mentation, as,  indeed,  in  its  entire  mode  of  investigation,  psychology 
to-day  is  closely  identified  with  physical  science.  Hence  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  term  ' '  psycho-physics' '  as  applied  to  it.  Here,  again, 
a  new  and  fertile  field  of  investigation  has  been  opened  to  philosophy. 
The  nations  have  already  been  stirred  to  fruitful  competition ;  and  psy- 
chological laboratories  are  gradually  spreading  over  the  entire  globe. 

In  all  these  movements,  philosophy  has  been  in  closest  touch  with 
the  physical  sciences,  and  all  its  views  and  methods  have  been  modified 
by  this  association.  As  a  result,  philosophical  inquiry  has  become  more 
lucid  and  exact.  On  the  other  hand,  philosophy,  by  its  elaboration 
and  unification  of  the  facts  presented,  has  exerted  a  most  favorable  re- 
action on  physics.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  Avhile  philosophy 
— at  the  beginning  of  the  century  so  closely  identified  with  art  and 
belles-lettres — has  gradually  come,  more  and  more,  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  the  sciences,  the  latter  would  never  have  attained  their  promi- 
nent position  had  it  not  been  for  the  valuable  aid  afforded  by  this  union. 

A  fruitful  relation  between  philosophy  and  the  social  life  has  also 
been  established  during  the  present  era.  In  the  eighteenth  century, 
as  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  interest  centred  in  the  indi- 
vidual. The  development  of  great  and  independent  personalities  was 
then  regarded  of  primary  importance.  More  recently  this  interest  has 
been  extended  to  the  race.  Investigators  are  examining  the  nature, 
structure,  and  development  of  our  social  organism,  and  are  endeavor- 
ing to  elucidate  the  relation  between  the  individual  and  society.  In 
the  sphere  of  action,  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  of  our  gen- 
eral social  conditions  is  regarded  as  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 
tions ;  and  it  is  believed  that  such  improvement  will  redound  also  to 
the  benefit  of  the  individual. 

These  convictions  necessarily  give  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  philos- 
ophy— the  department  of  sociology  ;  and,  coincidently,  our  general 
view  of  life  undergoes  various  modifications.  The  effect  of  this  move- 
ment is  noticeable  more  particularly  in  the  department  of  ethics.  The 
ethical  structure  shall  no  longer  rest  solely  upon  a  religious  or  meta- 
physical foundation ;  nor  shall  it  be  identified  altogether  with  the  indi- 
vidual :  it  shall  be  developed,  rather,  by  the  direct  contact  of  human 
beings  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  thus  become  a  true  and  vital  social  prin- 
ciple. Such  is  the  change  effected  in  our  conception  of  ethics.  Simi- 
larly, our  methods  of  ethical  inquiry  have  taken  a  new  direction.  The 
department  of  moral  science  is  introduced  ;  while  in  France,  Comte 
and  Taine  developed  the  doctrines  of  the  ^'  Milieu. "  The  traditional 
conceptions  of  human  action  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
undergo  considerable  modification.  Everywhere  the  scope  of  the  in- 
dividual is  recognized  to  be  far  more  circumscribed  than  had  formerly 
been  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  social  structure  as  a  whole  ac- 
quires strength  and  solidity  ;  and  in  this  task  of  social  upbuilding  all 
are  compelled  to  take  part,  while  the  individual  here  finds  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  best  energies.  Furthermore,  all  these  changes 
effected  in  the  department  of  ethics  have  served  to  enlarge  the  circle  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  with  the  result  of  a  most  favorable  reaction  upon 
life  in  general. 

ISTo where  does  the  union  between  philosophy  and  general  progress 
become  so  manifest  as  in  the  department  of  education.  It  is  only  within 
the  present  century  that  pedagogics  has  branched  off  from  the  main 
system ;  having  been  formed  by  Herbart  into  a  new  department.  The 
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science  of  pedagogics  has  now  created  its  own  methods  and  its  own  sys- 
tem of  ideas.  It  sheds  its  radiance  upon  every  department  of  training 
and  education.  The  investigations  as  to  the  nature  and  development 
of  the  child,  instituted  during  the  last  decades,  are  now  also  followed 
with  most  intense  interest.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  status  of 
education  as  compared  with  that  of  former  centuries  has  been  im- 
measurably improved.  The  interest  of  all  classes  of  society  has  been 
awakened  ;  while  an  ardent  rivalry  has  been  inaugurated  among  the 
civilized  nations.  Everywhere  we  hear  energetic  protests  against  me- 
chanical routine  ;  while  the  substitution  of  science  as  a  basis  is  gradu- 
ally receiving  wider  extension. 

The  ever  closer  union,  also,  between  theory  and  practice  will  un- 
doubtedly be  mutually  advantageous  to  each  of  these  departments. 
An  extensive  field  of  unremitting  and  industrious  research  will  be 
opened  to  the  survey  of  theory ;  while  a  multitude  of  problems  will 
arise  for  solution — problems  involving  the  question  of  a  higher  human 
culture,  and  important  in  their  bearing  upon  education  and  training. 
Practical  work,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  stimulated  by  the  vitaliz- 
ing power  of  science  ;  for  without  the  science  of  pedagogy,  we  should 
never  have  witnessed  that  marvellous  development  of  our  educational 
system,  which  has  become  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  age. 

The  finesse  and  exactitude  of  methods,  so  characteristic  of  our 
modern  scientific  investigation,  have  not  been  without  their  effects 
on  philosophy,  l^ever  has  there  been  a  century  so  prolific  of  scientific 
achievement  as  the  present ;  and  this  progress  is  due,  in  a  high  degree, 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  technical  and  logical  elements.  Modern 
science  seeks  to  penetrate  beyond  the  narrow  zone  of  human  knowl- 
edge into  the  vast  and  illimitable.  To  this  end  a  constant  process  of 
linking  and  uniting  is  requisite  :  no  progress  is  possible  unless  effected 
by  a  strictly  logical  procedure.  Another  distinct  tendency  of  modern 
science  is  its  minute  analysis.  ISTo  longer  content  with  superficial  de- 
scriptions, it  seeks  to  understand  and  to  reveal  the  inmost  nature  of 
things.  By  means  of  its  subtle  analysis,  it  has  resolved  the  cosmic  or- 
ganism into  minutest  elements,  and  endeavors  in  these  to  discover  the 
primary  laws  of  life  and  motion.  Aided  by  the  idea  of  evolution,  it 
traces  historical  development  from  primitive  conditions  to  the  most 
advanced  stage  of  culture.  By  this  means,  philosophy  reestablishes 
that  universal  interrelation  which,  in  the  course  of  special  inquiry,  is 
necessarily  lost  to  view. 

All  this  involves  an  extremely  complicated  and  extensive  mental 
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process,  in  the  course  of  which  great  theories  are  elaborated — theories 
occasionally  fraught  with  daring  hypotheses,  which,  however,  are  in- 
variably substantiated  in  great  part  by  a  conscientious  arraignment  of 
facts  ;  for,  unless  supported  by  convincing  evidence,  scientific  progress 
is  to-day  impossible.  The  various  methods  of  inquiry,  also,  are  char- 
acterized by  considerable  diversity,  each  of  which  is  adapted  to  the 
special  science  with  which  it  is  identified  ;  and  problems  naturally 
arise  from  a  comparison  of  these  methods. 

All  these  circumstances  again  serve  to  develop  a  special  branch  of 
philosophy — the  study  of  methods.  Even  the  most  sceptical  critic  of 
philosophy  must  admit  that  the  science  has  here  an  important  mission 
to  fulfil  ;  for  philosophy  alone  can  treat  the  question  of  method  inde- 
pendently of  the  subject  considered.  It  can  elucidate  the  relation  be- 
tween the  conditions  and  premises  and  the  actual  achievement,  survey 
the  special  sciences  and  compare  them,  and  render  a  faithful  report  of 
the  general  status  of  scientific  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  philos- 
ophy becomes  enabled  to  exercise  a  most  favorable  reaction  upon  the 
separate  sciences.  It  elucidates  their  mission,  and  stimulates  to  critical 
introspection.  Moreover,  it  is  in  touch  with  every  department  of  in- 
vestigation, directing  attention  to  the  general  problems  involved. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  the  English  have  been  the  leading 
exponents  of  philosophic  methods  ;  and  this  supremacy  endured  even 
into  the  present  century,  when  Howell  and  Mill  were  acknowledged 
leaders  in  this  department.  Other  nations,  however,  have  since  united 
with  the  English  ;  and  their  combined  efforts  have  been  productive  of 
excellent  results.  Our  age  has  been  very  prolific  in  this  department  of 
literature  ;  and  of  the  long  list  of  works  produced,  that  of  Sigwart 
is  probably  the  most  advanced  and  complete. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  modern  treatment  of  the  subject  of  methods 
is  very  comprehensive.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  entire  circle  of  hu- 
man activity,  as  classified,  broadened,  and  harmonized  by  philosophic 
thought.  This  is  true,  also,  of  the  science  of  philosophy  as  a  whole. 
During  the  present  century,  philosophy  has  been  embraced  within  a 
very  wide  circle,  and  could  exert  little  or  no  influence  without  a  due 
regard  to  an  intricate  web  of  conditions.  It  has,  consequently,  lost 
somewhat  of  that  lofty  strain,  those  soaring  ideas,  which  once  distin- 
guished it  ;  nor  does  it  possess  so  high  a  degree  of  unity  and  complete- 
ness as  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  science  to-day  stands  in 
closest  relation  to  every  department  of  life  ;  it  has  acquired  and  assimi- 
lated an  enormous  amount  of  material ;  and  all  its  statements  are  based 
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upon  a  recognition  of  the  visible  world,  in  the  affairs  of  which  it  par- 
ticipates as  an  immediate  factor.  In  short,  philosophy  coordinates  the 
sum  total  of  human  achievement ;  and  this  very  coordination  entitles 
it  to  rank  as  a  primary  agent  in  the  progress  of  the  time. 

These  vicissitudes  in  the  department  of  philosophy  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  at  large. 
Formerly,  the  progress  of  the  science  was  identified  with  a  few  men 
of  genius,  who  established  independent  schools,  each  with  its  votaries. 
To-day,  in  consequence  of  the  close  relation  between  the  science  and 
the  various  departments  of  activity,  philosophy  has  found  acceptance 
in  wider  circles.  The  difference  between  the  schools  is  less  marked, 
while  examples  of  individual  leadership  are  fewer.  The  violent  strife 
of  former  times  has  been  allayed  ;  and  the  science  to-day  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  quiet  and  incessant  aggregation  of  facts.  Philosophy  has 
lost  its  aristocratic  features,  and  has  become  more  democratic  in  char- 
acter. 

A  similar  adjustment  of  differences  has  taken  place  as  regards  the 
national  bearing  of  the  question.  Formerly  each  nation  developed  its 
systems  independently  ;  and  although  international  influences  were 
by  no  means  rare,  the  various  types  Avere  usually  distinguished  by  well- 
defined  differences.  All  this  has  changed  within  the  present  century ; 
and  the  last  fifty  years  have  beheld  an  ever  closer  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  nations.  The  bonds  of  union  are  ever  becoming  stronger 
and  more  numerous  ;  the  means  of  communication,  swifter  and  more 
direct.  The  significance  of  the  labor  question,  also,  is  now  universally 
understood,  and  has  assumed  international  importance. 

Germany  and  England  have  been  the  leaders  in  philosophy  during 
the  present  century.  The  achievements  of  France  are  also  deserving 
of  marked  recognition.  Particularly  noteworthy,  however,  has  been 
the  appearance  of  America  upon  this  field  of  scientific  inquiry.  It  is 
true  that  the  beginnings  of  the  science  in  America  date  from  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Edwards'  text-books  on  the  ^^  History  of  Philosophy ' ' 
still  maintain  their  place  ;  while  Benjamin  Franklin  has  found  a  wide 
appreciation  because  of  his  sound  philosophic  views.  Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  American  philosophy,  far  into  the  present  century,  was  merely 
an  appendix  to  theology.  Especially  noteworthy,  therefore,  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  science  in  America,  and  its  development  to  a  state 
of  independence,  if  not  of  universality.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
every  prominent  philosophical  movement  of  the  century  has  met  with 
a  cordial  reception  and  hearty  cooperation  in  America.    Probably  the 
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strongest  European  influences  in  this  regard  were  those  of  the  Scottish 
School  and  of  the  German  speculative  philosophy ;  and  a  harmonious 
blending  of  both  may  be  found  in  the  system  of  Noah  Porter.  Later, 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Dr.  Harris  promoted  a  still  closer  acquain- 
tance with  German  philosophy  on  the  part  of  the  American  public. 
Especially  noteworthy,  by  reason  of  its  moral  grandeur  and  lofty  inde- 
pendence, is  the  view  of  life  elaborated  in  the  ' '  Transcendentalism  ' ' 
of  Emerson.  The  views  of  this  great  thinker  undoubtedly  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  human  emotions,  and  upon  literature  in 
general :  their  bearing  upon  the  technical  development  of  the  science, 
however,  is  less  marked. 

Eealism  also  has  numerous  adherents  in  the  United  States  ;  the 
theory  of  evolution,  for  example,  finding  two  distinguished  exponents 
in  Draper  and  Fiske.  It  is  upon  this  theory  also  that  Cams'  system  of 
^^  Monism  "  is  based,  though  the  ideal  factors  of  life  are  here  strongly 
accentuated.  But  it  is  in  the  cultivation  of  the  separate  branches  of 
the  science  that  America  has  become  particularly  conspicuous.  In  the 
department  of  psychology,  for  example,  America  to-day  occupies  a 
position  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  text-book  of  James  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe,  and  the  work  of  Baldwin  has  aroused  universal 
interest.  Ladd  and  Hall,  also,  enjoy  an  international  reputation.  No- 
where is  the  psychology  of  the  child  so  actively  prosecuted  as  in  the 
United  States.  Anthropology  is  prominently  represented  by  Morgan 
and  Powell ;  sociology,  by  Giddings  ;  while  the  ethical  movement 
finds  one  of  its  principal  leaders  in  Salter. 

In  the  department  of  pedagogics,  Herbart  has  been  introduced, 
and  has  found  numerous  followers.  At  the  same  time,  we  note  a  coun- 
ter-movement in  favor  of  an  independent  furtherance  of  pedagogical 
ideas.  Dr.  Harris  undertakes  to  establish  the  science  of  culture  upon 
a  new  foundation;  while  the  editor  of  The  Forum,  Dr.  Rice,  is  labor- 
ing with  indefatigable  zeal  to  bring  about  a  closer  unification  between 
pedagogical  practice  and  science.  Nor  has  the  new  idealism  been,  by 
any  means,  inoperative.  Kant  and  Hegel  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
Lotze  finds  many  prominent  supporters,  conspicuously  Bowne  and 
Green  ;  the  latter  being  especially  popular  in  England.  It  is  true  that 
all  these  movements  are  closely  connected  with  European  systems ;  yet 
the  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to  discern  in  them  distinctively  char- 
acteristic features.  Doubtless,  the  approaching  century  will  witness  a 
still  greater  development  of  American  philosophy,  and  a  closer  union 
of  all  the  various  elements  which  it  has  absorbed. 
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Philosophy  is  entering  upon  a  new  era,  fraught  with  serious  prob- 
lems. Great  as  were  the  achievements  of  the  science  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  its  development  has  been  one-sided.  While  it  has 
stimulated  human  activity,  and  has  operated  everywhere,  it  affords 
but  little  to  the  soul  and  the  personality  of  man.  During  the  past  cen- 
tury, man,  as  an  entity,  has  not  been  accorded  his  full  rights  ;  for 
modern  philosophy  contributes  nothing  to  the  unity  of  the  inner  life. 
Furthermore,  the  individual,  carried  along  in  the  ceaseless  whirl  of 
labor,  gradually  loses  all  sense  of  equipoise  and  all  consciousness  of  a 
self-centred  personality.  The  formidable  dangers  thus  resulting  from 
the  tyranny  of  labor  are  gradually  becoming  more  manifest  toward 
the  close  of  the  century.  We  realize  that  man  is  superior  to  his- work, 
and  that  labor,  with  its  infinite  ramifications,  threatens  wholly  to  ab- 
sorb the  individual,  to  specialize  him  according  to  his  task,  and  to  de- 
grade him  to  the  level  of  a  machine.  Individuality  is  crushed  by  the 
Moloch  of  labor.  This  is  the  reason  Avhy,  during  the  past  few  decades, 
the  personality  of  the  individual  has  again  been  brought  to  the  front, 
with  a  demand  for  fuller  recognition  and  broader  development. 

Yet,  despite  all  this,  we  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  the  splendid 
successes  secured  within  the  nineteenth  century.  The  changes  which 
have  been  effected  may  not  be  annulled.  We  are,  therefore,  con- 
fronted by  the  great  task  of  continuing  the  work  bequeathed  to  us, 
while  emphasizing  the  personality  of  man  and  the  necessity  of  his 
fuller  development.  The  eighteenth  century  secured  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  individual ;  the  nineteenth  has  insured  the  rights  of  society 
at  large  ;  and  it  devolves  upon  the  twentieth  to  harmonize  these  dif- 
ferences. To  this  end,  however,  there  must  be  effected  a  radical  change 
in  our  ideas  of  life  ;  a  new  relation  between  man  and  nature  must  be 
established  ;  and  the  inner  life  must  undergo  a  considerable  transfor- 
mation. Great  and  serious,  therefore,  are  the  problems — international 
in  their  scope — devolving  upon  philosophy  in  the  coming  century. 
Yet,  in  the  great  work  thus  allotted  to  future  generations,  the  mighty 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  surely  survive. 

KUDOLF  EUCKEN. 


CRIMmAL  LEGISLATION^  BY  PROXY. 

In  the  city  of  I^ew  York  there  has  been  evolved,  in  recent  years, 
an  extensive  and  important  system  of  criminal  legislation  which  is 
seriously  opposed  to  the  traditional  American  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
making  of  punitive  laws,  and  which,  in  the  judgment  of  some,  violates 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ordinary  processes  for  the  enactment  of  criminal  legislation 
lie  in  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  laws  which  state  crime  and 
provide  for  its  punishment,  as  well  as  in  the  passage,  by  boards  of 
aldermen  and  municipal  assemblies,  of  ordinances  prohibiting  objec- 
tionable actions.  These  steps  are  marked  (1)  by  publicity  through  the 
newspapers,  the  introduction  of  such  measures  being  watched  by  the 
members  of  the  press  ;  (2)  by  careful  and  intelligent  examination  on 
the  part  of  the  proper  committees,  who  amend  the  proposed  laws  and 
report  upon  them  ;  (3)  by  discussion,  the  bills  being  subjected  to  de- 
bate before  passage  ;  and  (4)  by  submitting  the  proposed  measures  to 
the  veto  power  of  the  executive  head  of  the  Government. 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  beneficent  amendments  to  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  State,  because  the  presentation  of  the  proper  rea- 
sons therefor  involves  considerable  time  and  labor  ;  but  we  feel  that  it 
is  right  that  propositions  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  liberty  or  their 
substance  by  punitive  enactments  should  meet  with  numerous  obsta- 
cles. 

If  the  Senate,  the  Assembly,  and  the  Governor  should  delegate  to 
a  committee  outside  of  the  Legislature  their  power  to  make  criminal 
laws,  or  if  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the  Municipal  Assembly,  and  the 
Mayor  should  select  an  outside  committee  to  make  their  ordinances, 
we  would  at  once  realize  the  perversion  of  one  of  their  legislative  func- 
tions, and  take  measures  to  stop  it ;  but  that  is  very  nearly  what  has 
been  and  is  now  being  done  in  New  York  city. 

The  city  government  has  been  divided  into  various  departments — 
executive,  legislative,  and  administrative  ;  and  this  division  is  main- 
tained in  the  new  charter.  The  making  of  ordinances  is  an  appropri- 
ate function  of  the  legislative  department,  whose  members  have  been 
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elected  by  popular  vote.  This  department  directly  represents  the 
people,  and,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  constitutes  the  appro- 
priate lawmaking  body  below  the  State  Legislature.  Now,  the  point 
to  which  I  wish  to  direct  attention  in  this  article  is,  that  certain  of  the 
administrative  departments,  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  the  enact- 
ments of  criminal  legislation,  have  been  given  the  power  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  adopt  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations,  the  violation  of 
which  amounts  to  crime,  and  is  declared  in  advance  of  the  enactment 
to  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  iden- 
tical with  the  misdemeanors  that  are  carefully  elaborated  at  Albany, 
and  spread  on  the  statute-books  of  the  State.     For  instance  : 

(1)  The  Dock  Board,  which  now  consists  of  J.  Sergeant  Cram,  a 
lawyer,  Peter  F.  Meyer,  an  auctioneer,  and  Charles  F.  Murphy,  a 
liquor  dealer,  has  power  expressed  in  this  language  : 

*'The  board  of  docks  shall  establish  and  enforce  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  and  proper  care  of  all  the  property  placed  in  its  charge,  .  .  . 
and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  rules  and  regulations  to  all  the  owners  and  occupants 
of  such  property,  and  shall  make  all  needful  orders  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  relating  thereto  into  effect,  and  fix  penalties  for  disobeying  such  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  orders,  and  shall  publish  such  orders.  The  violation  of,  or  disobedience  to, 
any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  said  board  of  docks  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  on  complaint  of  such  board  of  docks." 

In  its  wide  range  of  power,  a  majority  of  this  Board  may  pass 
resolutions  concerning  the  use,  occupation,  and  traffic  on  the  docks, 
wharves,  piers,  bulkheads,  and  adjacent  land,  without  prior  notice  of 
their  intention,  without  public  debate,  and  without  concurrent  action 
by  any  other  body.  Without  submitting  these  resolutions  to  the  veto 
of  the  Executive,  the  Board  is  empowered  to  cause  the  arrest,  convic- 
tion, and  punishment  of  citizens  who  may  never  have  heard  of  them. 

(2)  The  Park  Board,  which  now  consists  of  George  C.  Clausen, 
president  of  the  Sicilian  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  August  Moebus, 
a  brewer,  and  George  Y.  Brower,  a  lawyer,  has  these  powers  : 

"The  board  shall  also  have  power  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members  to  enact 
ordinances  for  the  government  and  protection  of  all  parks,  parkways,  squares,  and 
public  places  within  the  city  ;  and  the  same  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  all  such 
ordinances  as  to  the  use  and  occupation  thereof  and  in  respect  to  any  erections  or  encum- 
brances thereon.  Any  persons  violating  any  of  such  ordinances  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  before  a  city  magistrate,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  or,  in  default  of  payment  of  such  fine,  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  thirty  days." 
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The  effect  of  this  ordinance  is  to  bring  prosecutions  in  a  court 
which  has  no  jury,  thus  denying  to  defendants  the  right  given  to  all 
misdemeanants  to  be  tried  in  the  court  of  special  sessions.  Another 
provision  of  the  law  gives  to  each  of  said  Commissioners  general  juris- 
diction in  a  particular  borough.  One  of  the  Commissioners  dictated 
to  a  typewriter  his  own  individual  order  restricting  the  use  of  a  cer- 
tain public  road  to  a  special  class  of  persons,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of 
ten  dollars.  A  gentleman  who  undertook  to  ride  a  prohibited  vehicle 
on  the  road  was  promptly  arrested  by  a  policeman,  whose  sole  au- 
thority was  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  order.  He  was  conveyed  to 
prison  and  to  court,  was  adjudged  a  criminal,  and  fined. 

(3)  The  Health  Board,  now  composed  of  Michael  C.  Murphy  and 
Bernard  J.  York,  politicians,  and  William  T.  Jenkins,  John  B.  Cosby, 
and  Alvah  H.  Doty,  physicians,  has  most  sweeping  powers  of  criminal 
legislation.  It  has  enacted  a  sanitary  code  containing  nearly  two  hun- 
dred sections,  covering  nearly  every  matter  that  can  touch  life  and 
health.  The  violation  of  any  one  of  these  sections  is  a  misdemeanor. 
In  the  authorizing  law  of  the  State  are  these  words  : 

"Said  board  of  health  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to 
add  to  or  to  alter,  amend,  or  annul  any  part  of  the  said  sanitary  code,  and  may  therein 
publish  additional  provisions  for  the  security  of  life  and  health  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
.  .  .  The  board  of  health  may  embrace  therein  all  matters  and  subjects  to  which, 
and  so  far  as,  the  power  and  authority  of  said  department  of  health  extends,  not  limit- 
ing their  application  to  the  subject  of  health  only.  .  ,  .  Any  violation  of  said  code 
or  its  amendments  shall  be  treated  and  punished  as  a  misdemeanor  ;  and  the  offender 
shall  also  be  liable  to  pay  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars,"  etc. 

Under  this  broad  power,  the  Health  Board  has  adopted,  among 
other  things,  an  arbitrary  standard  for  the  purity  of  milk,  and  en- 
forces it  without  regard  to  criminal  intent.  It  has  forbidden  the  sale 
of  milk  except  under  its  own  license,  under  penalty  of  conviction  for 
misdemeanor.  By  unscrupulous  exercise  of  such  powers,  the  busi- 
ness in  many  foods  might  be  not  only  hampered,  but  also  corruptly 
monopolized. 

The  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  the  Commissioner  of  Street 
Cleaning,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Water  Supply  may  draft  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  concerning  the  matters  in  their  charge  ;  but 
they  must  be  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Assembly  to  be  passed  and 
published  as  ordinances. 

The  policy  of  permitting  crimes  to  be  created  and  punishments 
prescribed,  by  delegating  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  to  the  boards 
controlling  city  departments,  whose  members  are  not  elected  by  the 
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people — especially  with  the  wide  range  of  discretion  allowed — is  un- 
American  and  dangerous.  In  the  warfare  between  Tanunany  and  the 
Manhattan  Railway  Company,  it  is  entirely  possible  for  the  Board  of 
Health  to  adopt  resolutions  shaped  to  the  needs  of  the  fight,  which 
Resolutions,  by  reason  of  their  criminal  penalties,  will  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  the  railroad,  whether  it  be  really  dangerous  to  health 
or  not. 

When  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  Legislature  to  determine  the 
minor  enactments  necessary  in  cities  to  carry  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Legislature  into  effect,  it  should  throw  the  duty  of  auxiliary  crim- 
inal legislation  on  the  popular  assemblies,  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  ;  so  that  the  enactments  may  be  subjected  to  the  regular 
legislative  methods,  and  published  in  the  body  of  city  ordinances.  It 
would  be  wise,  however,  to  allow  to  the  administrative  departments 
the  privilege  of  proposing  such  legislation.  Frank  Moss. 

4 


COTTOIS^-SPmOTlSrG  AT  SHAJ^GHAI. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  by  machinery  in  China — with 
Chinese,  cheap,  silver-paid  labor,  with  raw  cotton  to  be  purchased  iii 
the  vicinity,  and  with  a  market  for  the  finished  articles  at  hand — was, 
for  many  years,  an  enterprise  that  appealed  strongly  to  the  foreign 
merchant  at  Shanghai.  It  seemed  that  if  piece-goods  imported  from 
America  and  England  could  be  profitably  sold  in  China,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  product  of  native  hand-looms,  the  building  of  modern 
factories  on  Chinese  soil  would  afford  even  a  more  certain  profit. 

Prior  to  1895,  frequent  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  China  to  the  inauguration  of  this  industry  ;  but  the  Government 
resisted,  on  the  ground  that  steam  factories,  on  a  large  scale,  would 
derange  a  native  industry  and  throw  Chinese  spinners  out  of  employ- 
ment. The  merchants  alleged  that  the  treaties  with  China  gave  them 
the  right  to  manufacture  or  to  follow  any  other  pursuit ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, in  no  treaty  was  this  right  expressly  postulated.  The 
British  treaty  of  1843  provides  that  British  subjects  may  ^^  reside,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their  mercantile  pursuits, ' '  at  certain  cities. 
The  American  treaty  of  1859  allows  Americans  to  reside  in  certain 
places  and  to  ^  ^  trade  there. ' '  The  Prussian  treaty  of  1861  allows  citi- 
zens of  the  German  states  to  ^^  reside  in,  frequent,  and  carry  on  trade 
or  industry  ' '  at  Shanghai  and  other  places.  The  Chinese  argued  that 
^^  mercantile  pursuits,"  '^  trade,"  and  "  industry  "  could  not  be  read 
to  cover  manufacturing ;  and  they  maintained  their  position.  It  must 
be  explained,  however,  that  no  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  for- 
eign ministers  at  Peking  to  carry  the  point.  As  far  as  English  and 
American  merchants  were  concerned,  they  received  but  lukewarm 
support  from  their  governments.  It  was  naturally  held  at  Washington 
and  at  London,  that  to  demand  the  right  to  build  great  factories  in 
China,  to  compete  with  those  at  home,  would  be  to  insist  on  an  uncer- 
tain advantage  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  interests  of  ]^ew  England  and  of 
Manchester  were  really  subserved  by  the  attitude  of  China. 

In  1895,  this  question  was  solved  by  the  victorious  Japanese.  Para- 
graph 4  of  article  vi  of  the  Treaty  of  Shimonoseki,  signed  April  17, 
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1895,  provides  that  ^^  Japanese  subjects  shall  be  free  to  engage  in  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing  industries  in  all  the  open  cities,  towns,  and 
ports  of  China,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  import  into  China  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  paying  only  the  stipulated  import  duties  thereon." 
This  put  an  end  to  the  controversy  and  opened  the  door  to  a  vista  of 
industrial  activity  in  China,  the  possible  development  of  which  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Cotton-yarn  spinning  was  one  of  the  first  industries  to  be  inaugu- 
rated under  this  newly  granted  privilege.  But,  curiously  enough,  no 
Japanese  mills  have  been  started ;  and  the  Japanese  must  be  somewhat 
chagrined  to  have  been  the  means  of  granting  to  foreigners,  at  Shang- 
hai, the  right  to  compete  with  their  own  mills  at  Kobe  and  Osaka.  The 
inducements  to  enter  this  new  industry  may  be  gathered  from  the  sta- 
tistics. The  latter  show  that  China  imports  cotton  goods  to  the  extent 
of  about  $60,000,000  annually.  These  goods  consist  of  millions  of 
pieces  of  drill-sheetings,  jeans,  shirtings,  towels,  velvets,  lawns,  mus- 
lins, etc. ;  constituting  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  import  trade  of 
China.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  American  cottons  are  particu- 
larly in  demand,  and  that  they  surpass,  in  quantity  imported,  those  of 
any  other  country.  The  Chinese,  however,  like  to  weave  the  coarser 
grades  of  cotton  themselves  ;  for  which  reason  they  buy  cotton-yarn 
and  have  it  made  into  cloth,  in  their  own  homes.  Even  before  the 
mills  were  started  at  Shanghai,  yarn  was  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  ;  and,  in  1897,  the  amount  of  English,  Japanese,  and  Indian 
yarn  sold  in  China  amounted  to  more  than  tAvo  hundred  million 
pounds. 

There  are  now  five  large  mills  at  Shanghai.  They  are  all  on  or 
near  the  Hwangpu  River,  and  have  private  jetties  carried  into  it  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  cargo.  Of  these  mills,  four  were  started  orig- 
inally under  foreign  supervision,  as  follows  :  The  Soy  Che  Cotton 
Spinning  Company,  Limited,  with  40,000  spindles,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs.  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co. ;  the  International  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Company,  Limited,  with  40,000  spindles,  under  the 
control  of  the  American  Trading  Company ;  the  Laou  Kung  Mow  Cot- 
ton Spinning  and  Weaving  Company,  Limited,  with  25,000  spindles, 
under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Ilbert  &  Co. ;  the  Ewo  Cotton  Spinning 
and  Weaving  Company,  Limited,  with  50,000  spindles,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  The  fifth  is  the  Ya  Loong 
Company,  with  22,000  spindles,  formerly  a  Chine.'^e  company,  but 
now  managed  by  Messrs.  Fearon,  Daniel  &  Co. 
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To  this  total  of  177,000  spindles,  now  in  operation,  an  addition  of 
100,000  is  about  to  be  made  by  the  Soy  Che  and  Ewo  companies.  All 
the  machinery  for  these  mills  is  English.  It  was  supplied,  for  the  most 
part,  by  Asa  Lees  &  Co. ,  Oldham ;  though  some  of  it  came  from  Twee- 
dale  of  Kochdale,  from  Piatt  of  Oldham,  and  from  Howard  &  Buller  of 
Accrington.  At  present,  the  work  of  these  mills  is  still  limited  to 
cotton-yarn  spinning.  In  spite  of  their  names  they  have  not,  as  yet, 
begun  to  weave  cloth.  On  account  of  the  varying  hours  of  labor,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  their  output.  Some  of  them 
are  working  ten  hours  a  day,  knd  others  as  many  as  twenty-two.  A 
forty- thousand- spindle  mill,  running  two  shifts,  night  and  day,  will 
employ  about  2,500  Chinese  operatives,  and  produce  about  1,600  bales 
of  yarn  a  month. 

Messrs.  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co. 's  mill,  the  Soy  Che,  is  the  most 
active  and  best  managed  of  them  all  ;  and  an  examination  of  it  will 
show  Chinese  labor,  in  this  new  occupation,  in  its  best  light.  This  mill 
is  located  in  a  suburb  of  Shanghai,  known  as  Pootung.  It  is  in  a  hand- 
some, gray-brick  building,  trimmed  with  red  ;  and  there  are  other 
buildings  adjoining,  which  are  used  as  offices,  warehouses,  machine- 
shops,  and  dwellings  for  Chinese  workmen.  This  mill,  which  is  now 
running  40,000  spindles,  is  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  capacity  to  be 
increased  to  80,000.  The  mill  was  equipped  by  Asa  Lees  &  Co.  of  Old- 
ham, and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  cost  of  the  entire  property  was 
about  $700,000.  In  appearance  and  efficiency,  it  is  up  to  the  latest  de- 
velopment of  the  spinning  art. 

The  Soy  Che  runs  two  shifts,  night  and  day,  twenty-two  hours 
and  a  half  in  all,  and  employs  2,200  Chinese — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. The  day-shift  consists  of  carders,  295  ;  spinners,  495  ;  reelers, 
210  ;  in  engine-room,  65  ;  and  waste-pickers,  100.  The  wages  are  paid 
biweekly,  and  range  from  5  to  17  cents  a  day,  according  to  ability. 
Most  of  these  workers  are  rude,  country  people,  who  were  brought  into 
the  mill  some  two  years  ago,  without  manual  training  and  without 
any  knowledge  as  to  what  would  be  required  of  them.  It  speaks  well 
for  them,  however,  that  the  productive  capacity  of  this  mill  has  in- 
creased 25  per  cent  in  one  year.  The  gain  has  been  due  mainly  to  the 
fact,  that  the  more  intelligent  operatives  have  changed  from  day-  to 
piece-work.  The  pickers  are  mostly  women,  who  are  paid  by  the 
pound,  and  earn  about  5  cents  a  day.  This  work  suits  them  better  than 
the  spindles :  first,  because  picking  can  be  done  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  can  be  diversified  by  friendly  gossip,  as  well  as  by  attention  to  the 
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never-absent  baby  ;  and  second,  because  nearly  all  of  them  have  small 
feet — acircmnstance  which  prevents  them  from  moving  about  quickly, 
and  causes  them  soon  to  grow  tired.  The  bound  foot  is  a  fatal  draw- 
back to  Chinese  female  labor  ;  and  the  increased  demand  for  women 
operatives,  in  manufacturing,  may  lead  to  the  abandonment,  in  the 
coming  generation,  of  a  cruel  and  foolish  practice.  ''  Olo  custom  " 
could  maintain  its  sway  when  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  women  at 
home  ;  but,  among  the  poorer  classes,  it  can  hardly  stand  the  test  of 
the  difference  in  the  earning  capacity  of  a  ' '  natural-footed ' '  girl,  as 
compared  with  that  of  her  crippled  sister.  It  is  often  found  that  the 
most  deeply-rooted  Chinese  prejudices  maybe  removed — as  are  the  an- 
cestral graves  along  proposed  railroad  routes — by  the  argument  of 
money. 

There  are  no  laws  in  China  concerning  hours  of  labor,  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  or  Sunday  observances.  The  Chinese  will  work 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  ;  and  parents  are  willing  to  hire  out 
their  children  at  as  early  an  age  as  it  is  found  profitable  to  employ 
them.  This  is  no  hardship  to  the  children,  who  come  from  a  class 
with  whom  the  alternative  lies  betAveen  vicious  idleness  and  ignoble 
toil.  And,  as  for  education,  it  is  better  training  for  them  to  watch 
the  play  of  engines — the  latest  product  of  Western  mechanical  skill — 
than  to  gather  refuse  along  the  country  roads.  As  yet,  the  mills  under 
foreign  control  do  not  run  on  Sundays  ;  but,  there  being  no  law  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  do  so  in  the  future,  if  the  markets  so  require. 

Messrs.  Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co.  are  now  putting  out  from  their 
mill  from  450  to  480  bales  of  cotton -yarn  a  week,  of  the  four  grades — 
or  counts — of  10^. ,  14^. ,  IQs. ,  and  20s. ,  and  are  consuming  for  this  pur- 
pose from  1, 500  to  1, 800  piculs '  of  cotton  every  six  working  days.  The 
yarn  is  sold  chiefly  in  the  city  of  Shanghai,  whence  it  is  taken  to  the 
inland  cities  and  towns,  to  be  woven  into  cloth  by  hand  in  thousands 
of  Chinese  homes.  The  cotton  used  in  these  mills  is  Chinese,  Indian, 
and  American. 

The  Chinese  cotton  is  produced  chiefly  in  the  provinces  along  the 
Yangtze  River.  The  amount  produced,  however,  cannot  be  estimated. 
That  it  is  very  great  is  clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  that  sold 
to  the  foreign  mills  at  Shanghai,  Japan  takes  from  three  to  five  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  annually  ;  and  the  consumption  of  all  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  mills  combined  is  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
the  quantity  consumed,  on  the  domestic  looms,  in  the  millions  of  homes 

^  A  picul  is  133^  English  pounds. 
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of  inland  China.  Chinese  cotton  is  inferior  to  both  the  Indian  and  the 
American ;  the  fibre  being  short  and  lacking  in  ' '  twist. ' '  The  Indian 
is  superior  to  it  in  twist,  the  American  in  length  of  fibre.  To  produce 
the  finer  grades  of  cotton-yarn,  25  per  cent  of  American  or  Indian  cot- 
ton is  mixed  with  the  Chinese.  Again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese cotton  parts  easily,  the  spindles  cannot  be  run  at  full  speed  when  it 
is  used. 

There  are  still  other  serious  drawbacks  to  its  use.  Foreign  experts 
say  it  fails  to  produce  the  proper  percentage  of  yarn  ;  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  vicious  custom  of  wetting  it  to  increase  the  weight. 
The  waste  is  also  unusually  heavy.  For  these  reasons  and  others  the 
cotton  of  America  and  India  continues  in  demand,  though  paying  an 
import  duty  of  5  per  cent.  The  import  of  raw  cotton,  in  1896,  was 
about  13,000,000  lbs. ;  and,  in  1897,  it  was  almost  twice  that  amount. 
In  the  face  of  this  importation,  China  exported  last  year  nearly  500,- 
000  piculs  of  raw  cotton,  which  went  almost  entirely  to  Japan.  Being 
carefully  picked  by  hand,  Chinese  cotton  has  the  advantage  over  the 
imported  article  in  cleanliness  and  purity.  The  cost  of  the  native 
cotton  in  Shanghai,  at  present,  is  14  taels  per  picul,  or  about  $50  the 
100  lbs. 

The  availability  of  Chinese  labor  in  cotton  mills  suggests  its  adapt- 
ability to  other  industries  as  well.  If  Chinese  labor — of  which  there  is 
an  enormous  supply — should  prove  generally  effective,  and  remain  as 
cheap  as  it  is  at  present,  the  outcry  against  the  ''  yellow  peril  "  is  in- 
deed a  warning  to  which  the  Western  world  should  give  heed.  Labor 
at  10  cents  a  day  of  twelve  working  hours,  without  a  day  of  rest,  is  a 
prospect  appalling  to  the  hardiest  competitor.  The  safeguard  against 
it  lies  in  two  circumstances  ;  (1)  it  is  not  effective,  it  having  been  esti- 
mated that  three  good  Chinese  laborers  are  about  equal  to  one  for- 
eigner ;  and  (2)  although  the  wage  standard  must  always  be  below 
that  of  the  West,  it  cannot  remain  as  cheap  as  it  is  now.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  consider  the  Chinese  laborer  in  his  individual  capacity.  He 
is  too  gregarious  for  that,  and  too  much  subject  to  leadership.  More- 
over, as  a  class,  the  Chinese  are  lazy  and  disposed  to  shirk.  They  are 
hard  to  control,  averse  to  being  driven,  and  fond  of  banding  together. 
They  steal,  if  not  carefully  watched  ;  they  are  slipshod  and  inaccu- 
rate ;  and  they  require  constant  foreign  supervision  to  maintain  the 
standard  of  their  work.  The  last  is  a  serious  matter  ;  for  the  average 
cost  of  Chinese  labor  is  largely  increased  when,  to  the  pay-roll,  is 
added  the  cost  of  a  number  of  highly-paid,  foreign  supervisors.  In  this 
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respect  the  mills  of  Japan  have  the  advantage  ;  because  the  Japanese 
organize  better,  and  get  on  without  the  foreign  foreman. 

One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  involved  in  Chinese  labor  is  the 
fact  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ;  namely,  that  the  laborers,  so  to 
speak,  go  in  ^^  gangs  ;  "  each  gang  subjecting  itself  to  some  one  leader 
or  controller.  It  is  usually  through  this  man  that  they  have  secured 
their  job.  They  look  up  to  him,  and  secretly  hand  over  to  him  part  of 
their  pay.  They  practically  look  upon  him  as  their  employer.  They 
will  obey  him  ;  and,  at  his  command,  they  will  leave  work  or  demand 
more  wages — just  as  laboring  men  do  in  other  countries,  at  the  behest 
of  a  trade-union.  The  leader  is  often  unknown  to  the  foreign  em- 
ployer, who  has  no  means  of  getting  at  him.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  insidious  system  of  '^  squeeze  "  corrupts  and 
hampers  that  country. 

Whether  or  not  these  defects  can  be  remedied,  the  future  alone  can 
tell.  Education,  closer  association  with  foreigners,  and  the  extension 
of  the  system  of  piece-work  may  make  a  different  and  more  effective 
man  of  the  Chinese  laborer  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  general  ad- 
vancement will  cause  the  low  wage-rate  to  disappear.  Except  in  the 
case  of  coolie  labor,  the  Chinese  in  America  do  not  work  for  less  than 
their  competitors  of  other  races  ;  and  a  similar  condition  is  sure  to  de- 
velop in  China.  As  yet,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Chinese 
are  employed  in  the  mills  of  Shanghai ;  but  even  this  comparatively 
insignificant  demand  for  operatives  has  increased  the  wage-rate  to  a 
noticeable  degree.  When  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  laborers  will  be  needed  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
railroads,  and  in  the  manifold  industries  which  will  spring  up  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  railroads,  the  wages  will  probably  rise  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  worth.  It  is  too  early,  however,  for  America  to  take  serious 
alarm  at  this  Asiatic  danger.  For  decades  to  come  superiority  of  or- 
ganization, greater  abundance  of  capital,  greater  intelligence  on  the 
part  of  the  workingmen,  and  greater  genius  for  invention  will  keep 
the  mills  of  America  ahead  of  this  rivalry  ;  and  perhaps,  in  years  to 
come,  the  problem  will  have  so  changed  its  nature,  that  the  danger 
point  will  never  be  reached. 

Thus  far,  the  Shanghai  mills  have  scarcely  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  founders.  When  they  first  began  to  operate,  some  two 
years  ago,  everything  was  rose-colored.  The  stock  advanced  from  par 
to  a  premium  of  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  recently  a  decided  retrogression  ;  and  there  is  not  a  mill  in  Shang- 
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hai  whose  stock  cannot  be  purchased  to-day  at  a  discount  of  from  10 
to  50  per  cent.  Careful  investigation,  however,  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  depression  is  due  to  temporary  causes  only,  which  are 
destined  soon  to  disappear.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  : 
First,  the  money  stringency  in  Shanghai,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  the 
loaning  rate.  Second,  an  unusually  high  exchange  rate,  which  has 
stimulated  importation,  at  the  expense  of  local  profits.  A  third  reason 
is  thus  stated  in  a  recent  report  of  one  of  the  mills  :  ' '  The  high  price  of 
cotton,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  has  militated  against  profitable 
results  ;  while  the  deplorable  state  of  the  yarn  market,  owing  to 
Shanghai  having  become  the  '  dumping  ground  '  for  the  overproduc- 
tion of  Bombay  and  Japan,  has  led  to  a  range  of  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production."  Not  long  ago  a  British  ship  landed  6,000  bales  in 
one  cargo — an  amount  equal  to  the  output  of  the  three  largest  local 
mills  for  a  month.  Some  of  the  mills  will  be  little  benefited  by  the 
present  low  prices  of  cotton ;  having  loaded  themselves  up  with  it 
when  prices  were  high.  Of  all  the  mills  the  Soy  Che  has  been  least 
affected.  It  continues  to  run  night  and  day,  and  its  stock  is  quoted  at 
a  discount  of  only  10  per  cent. 

Though  subject  to  periods  of  depression,  the  outlook  for  the  future 
of  cotton-spinning  in  Shanghai  is  favorable.  It  is,  indeed,  safe  to  pre- 
dict, that  the  industry  Avill  become  a  great  one,  and  that  it  will  con- 
stantly increase  in  importance.  Labor  is  as  cheap  in  China  as  it  is  in 
Japan  ;  and  American  and  Indian  raw  cotton  can  be  laid  down  as 
cheaply  in  the  former  country  as  in  the  latter.  There  is  a  great  market 
at  the  door  of  the  mills — a  market  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  5  per 
cent.  If,  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  cotton  industry  in  China 
should  eventually  fail,  it  would  seem  vain  to  hope  for  success  in  any 
other  line  of  Chinese  manufacture.  Charles  Denby,  Jr. 
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On  the  first  Monday  in  next  December,  unless  unforeseen  events 
occur,  you,  Gen.  David  B.  Henderson,  will  be  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  position  is  one  of  remarkable  power 
and  honor.  It  was  formerly  only  twice  removed  from  the  Presidency ; 
and,  although  the  line  of  succession  has  been  properly  diverted, 
there  is  no  diminution  of  its  glory.  Speakers  of  the  House  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  will  continue  to  be  in  the  future,  important  factors 
in  moulding  the  country's  history  ;  and  you  may  well  feel  honored 
that  upon  you  will  fall  the  mantle  so  worthily  worn  by  many,  notably 
Clay,  Colfax,  Blaine,  Pandall,  and  Reed. 

It  will  seem  strange  in  this  day  and  generation  to  see  the  gavel  in 
the  hands  of  a  Republican  other  than  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reed.  Nothing 
but  the  latter 's  voluntary  choice  could  make  this  possible.  Mr.  Reed 
is  such  a  dominating  character,  he  towers  so  loftily  above  all  his  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  that  the  distinction  of  leadership  would  natu- 
rally be  accorded  to  him,  with  unanimity,  as  long  as  he  desired  to 
accept  it.  As  the  immediate  successor  to  so  great  a  man  as  Mr. 
Reed,  you  will  suffer,  at  first,  from  comparison.  It  is  fortunate,  there- 
fore, that  you  are,  in  natural  temperament  and  characteristics,  his 
very  antithesis.  For  instance,  Mr.  Reed  is  a  master  of  sarcasm  ;  you 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  He  is  cold,  satirical,  and  cal- 
culating ;  you  are  Avarm  and  generous-hearted.  He  is  not  companion- 
able ;  you  could  not  and  would  not  avoid  sociability.  He  moves  like 
a  massive  car  of  Juggernaut,  not  hesitating  to  crush  even  the  pros- 
trate forms  in  his  path  ;  your  genial  and  sunshiny  nature  would 
shrink  from  inflicting  a  wound.  He  measures  every  word  with  careful 
precision,  while  you  pour  forth  eloquent  sentences  with  volcanic  force 
and  prodigal  indifference.  In  scores  of  other  characteristics  the  con- 
trast is  equally  marked ;  but  I  have  enumerated  sufficient  to  show  that, 
at  least,  you  will  not  be  a  miniature  Reed.  You  Avill  be  Henderson. 
Consequently,  you  Avill  be  judged  by  your  own  standard ;  and  you  pos- 
sess an  individuality  that  will  prevent  your  being  veiled  in  the  shadow 
of  the  physical  and  mental  giant  whose  place  you  are  to  occupy. 
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It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  you  have  had  many  years  of  experi- 
ence in  Congressional  life  ;  that  you  are  a  good  politician  ;  that  you 
are  a  man  of  broad  views,  and  endowed  with  the  prime  quality  of 
common  sense,  developed  in  large  degree.  You  are  to  preside  over 
the  House  at  a  time  most  critical  in  the  history  of  the  Republican 
party  ;  and  your  sphere  of  influence  is  so  extended — your  power  for 
good  or  evil  so  great — that  the  result  of  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion rests  largely  in  your  hands.  Grave  problems  confront  the  coun- 
try. The  means  for  subduing  the  present  conflict  in  the  Philippines, 
the  enactment  of  laws  to  govern  our  new  possessions,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  party's  course  regarding  financial  legislation  will 
come  before  Congress  at  its  next  session — to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  subjects  which  are  minor  only  in  point  of  comparison. 

You  will  be  opposed  by  an  alert  and  critical  minority,  whose  tac- 
tics may  greatly  disturb  your  temper.  It  is  a  minority  which,  with 
the  addition  of  seven  votes,  would  become  a  majority.  Happily,  your 
party  is  well  disciplined  and  well  organized,  and  the  manner  in  which 
individual  preferences  are  subordinated  to  the  good  of  the  whole  is 
remarkable.  Were  it  not  for  this,  you  might  well  look  forward  with 
some  anxiety  to  the  future.  Even  as  it  is,  there  will  be  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  increase  the  Republican  representation,  by  the  ousting  of 
Democrats  who  hold  certificates  of  election  and  the  seating  of  Repub- 
licans who  claim  that  these  certificates  are  fraudulent.  Mr.  Reed,  you 
well  remember,  was  confronted  with  the  same  situation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  and  yielded  his  partisan  soul  to  the 
opportunity.  The  result  was  a  spectacle  odious  alike  to  gods  and  men. 
You  may  recall  the  scenes  of  turmoil  and  disorder  which  disgraced  the 
House  when  Mr.  Reed  passed  the  narrow  Rubicon  of  one  majority,  by 
forcibly  ousting  Democrats  who  were  fairly  entitled  to  their  seats,  and 
installing  Republicans  whose  votes  were  needed. 

Many  causes  led  to  the  political  landslide  which  gave  the  Demo- 
crats an  unprecedented  majority  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress  ;  but 
certainly  not  the  least  potent  was  the  feeling  of  resentment,  which 
spread  over  the  country,  against  the  high-handed  and  indefensible  pro- 
ceedings for  which  Speaker  Reed  was  primarily  responsible.  Do  not, 
I  beg  of  you,  make  a  similar  mistake.  There  may  be  Democrats  whose 
moral  and  legal  right  to  hold  seats  in  the  next  House  is  seriously  in 
question.  Let  these  contests  be  adjudicated  after  impartial  and  thor- 
ough investigation.  If  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  contestant,  let  it 
be  recorded  in  dignified  fashion.    You  Avill  find,  however,  that  many 
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of  the  contests  will  be  based  in  reality  on  the  expectation,  that  the  nar- 
roAv  Republican  majority  in  the  House  will  make  the  ejection  of  Dem- 
ocrats a  political  necessity.  Therefore,  move  slowly.  Profit  by  the 
error  of  your  predecessor.  Do  not  shock  the  country  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  brutal  and  unjust  partisanship.  You  know  and  admire  the  in- 
herent love  of  fairness  in  the  American  people.  It  is  superior  to  party 
devotion  ;  it  is  the  chief  glory  of  our  race.  If  the  Republicans  in  the 
House,  under  your  leadership,  increase  their  majority  through  the  ri- 
otous exercise  of  force,  it  will  be  a  barren  victory,  gained  at  a  degrad- 
ing cost. 

The  autocratic  methods  inaugurated  by  Speaker  Reed  were  en-' 
dured,  because  he  was  greater  than  any  one  man  or  any  set  of  men  in 
the  House.  He  was  so  masterly,  that  mutiny  was  discouraged  in  its 
very  inception.  He  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  and,  although  some  mur- 
mured, the  very  inflexibility  of  his  will  commanded  admiration.  It  is 
extremely  doubtful  whether  you  will  be  intrusted  with  such  enormous 
individual  authority,  or  be  obeyed  with  such  implicity.  Speaker  Reed 
was,  literally,  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  framed  his  commit- 
tees in  accordance  with  his  views  of  what  legislation  ought  to  be,  and 
recognized  only  those  members  whose  measures  had  previously  re- 
ceived his  approval.  Moreover,  through  a  Committee  on  Rules,  in 
which  his  voice  was  supremely  decisive,  he  determined  the  course  of 
business  for  the  House  ;  ignoring  projects  which  did  not  suit  his  pur- 
poses, and  ordering  the  consideration  of  those  upon  which  he  desired 
action.  To  this  imperious  domination  the  Republicans  of  the  House 
bent  their  necks  in  rare  submission.  Each  member,  because  he  dared 
not  openly  oppose  a  strength  so  much  greater  than  his  own,  sacrificed 
his  individuality,  and  ran  the  risk  of  defeat  at  the  polls  for  his  failure 
to  accomplish  results.  But  you.  General  Henderson,  are  not  of  the 
same  mould  as  Mr.  Reed.  You  were  not  born  with  that  unique  gen- 
ius of  command  which  compels  unquestioning  obedience  ;  and  the  un- 
disputed sway  accorded  to  Mr.  Reed  will  not  be  transferred  to  you. 

In  the  first  place,  the  next  Speaker  will  not  be  allowed  to  appoint 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  which  guides  the  destinies  of  the  House. 
The  outlook  is,  that  the  same  caucus  which  nominates  you  for  the 
Speakership,  by  acclamation,  will  select  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
You  will  be  wise  if  you  accept  this  curtailment  of  the  Speaker's  power 
without  protest.  Under  such  a  system,  each  member  of  the  House 
will  become  a  co-sharer  with  you  in  the  responsibility  for  legislation. 
If  the  results  are  satisfactory,  your  administration  will  be  praised  ; 
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while  the  individual  Republican  Congressmen  will  experience  a  per- 
sonal delight  in  having  contributed  to  the  happy  outcome.  If  the  plan 
does  not  succeed — and  I  see  no  likelihood  of  failure — the  blame  will 
not  lie  at  your  door,  but  must  be  borne  by  those  who  devised  and  sup- 
ported the  new  plan.  You  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  inviting  the  cooperation  of  your  fellow-members.  The  nearer 
you  get  to  their  plane,  the  greater  will  be  party  harmony  and  solidifi- 
cation. In  the  entire  membership  of  the  House  there  is  no  one — not 
even  the  next  Speaker — who  can  establish  himself  upon  a  pedestal, 
and  from  his  lonely  height  control  a  silent  and  obedient  following. 

And  yet,  in  the  main,  if  you  desire  to  preserve  discipline  and  re- 
tain management,  you  must  be  as  autocratic  and  as  dogmatic  as  your 
predecessor.  This  is  not  to  your  liking.  Your  temperament  is  differ- 
ent. You  Avill  desire  to  please  the  greatest  number  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  personal  disappointment.  Mr.  Reed  was  superior  to  indi- 
viduals. He  could  refuse  the  request  of  his  closest  friend  with  resolute 
firmness,  and  then  dismiss  the  unpleasant  incident  without  another 
thought.  You  will  find  it  difficult  to  say  '^  no  "  even  to  a  political  op- 
ponent. Herein,  as  I  read  your  character,  you  will  experience  3^our 
most  serious  difficulty,  your  gravest  danger. 

There  are  men  in  the  House  to-day  who  are  well  aware  of  your 
familiar  manner,  your  prompt  and  cordial  promises  to  support  their 
measures.  These  men  look  forward  to  your  election  to  the  Speaker- 
ship with  unconcealed  pleasure.  They  could  make  no  impression  upon 
the  imperturbable  Reed  ;  but  they  believe  that  your  large  and  gener- 
ous heart  will  still  be  responsive  to  all  their  demands.  To  these  men, 
however,  you  must  be  as  adamant.  If  you  yield  to  one  you  must  yield 
to  all,  or  else  incur  the  charge  of  discrimination.  Unless  you  are  firm, 
you  will  invite  excesses  and  pandemonium.  The  House  is  a  Pan- 
dora's box,  filled  with  schemes  for  unwise  and  extravagant  legislation. 
Speaker  Reed  never  opened  the  lid  but  once  ;  and  when  he  had  yielded, 
there  issued  forthwith  a  cloud  of  public-building  bills.  For  three  days 
the  House  engaged  in  a  disgraceful  raid  upon  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury ;  voting  millions  of  dollars  to  erect  costly  structures  in  prairie  vil- 
lages, with  total  disregard  of  all  sense  of  decency  and  public  economy. 
The  folly  of  alloAving  the  House  to  pursue  its  unbridled  way  having 
thus  been  demonstrated,  Mr.  Reed  closed  the  box  again,  and  order  was 
restored.    This  incident  ought  not  to  be  without  its  lesson. 

Great  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  you  for  additional  pen- 
sion legislation.  This  will  appeal  to  you  Avith  especial  tenderness.  You 
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have  always  been  the  champion  of  the  Union  veteran  ;  one  of  your 
first  utterances  in  Congress,  as  I  now  recall  it,  being  in  behalf  of  larger 
pensions.  1  do  not  believe  that  you  have  advocated  generous  provision 
for  the  old  soldiers  in  the  spirit  of  a  demagogue.  Your  speeches  have 
simply  been  the  sincere  expression  of  your  warm-hearted  nature  ;  and 
because,  having  been  a  gallant  officer  yourself,  you  know  from  experi- 
ence the  wounds  and  privations  suffered  by  those  who  fought  to  sus- 
tain the  Union.  When  you  enter  the  Speaker's  chair,  there  will  be  a 
feeling  of  discontent  throughout  the  country,  because  of  the  present 
Pension  Commissioner's  attempt  to  rigidly  execute  the  laws  now  upon 
the  statute-books.  Pension  attorneys,  whose  profits  have  been  materi- 
ally reduced  by  this  exactitude,  will  insist — and  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility — that  Congress  must  neutralize  this  sentiment  with  favor- 
able laws.  The  temptation  to  accede  to  this  demand  will  be  all  tlie 
stronger  by  reason  of  the  approach  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  and 
because  Mr.  Reed  has  for  four  years  sturdily  refused  to  allow  the  enact- 
ment of  general  pension  legislation.  You  will  be  wise,  however,  if  you 
proceed  in  this  matter  with  caution.  With  the  Government  expending 
$140,000,000  in  pensions  thirty-five  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  there  can  be  no  legitimate  reason  to  complain  that  the  old  soldier 
has  not  been  generously  remembered. 

No  one,  I  take  it,  begrudges  to  the  man  who  ruined  his  health,  or 
to  the  widow  of  the  man  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  some  provision  for  support ;  but  I  do  not  believe  I  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  the  limit  of  concession  has  been  reached.  The 
country  will  not  agree  without  protest  to  increased  appropriations  in 
this  direction.  Mucli  less  will  it  countenance  rapacity  on  the  part  of 
the  pension  attorneys,  to  Avhom,  rather  than  to  the  old  soldiers,  is  due 
the  agitation  for  a  larger  distribution  of  pensions.  Yet,  I  know  that 
the  pension  attorneys  anticipate  your  election  to  the  Speakership  with 
enthusiasm ;  believing  that  once  again  the  doors  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury will  be  opened  for  their  personal  benefit.  I  trust  that  they  are 
counting  in  vain  upon  your  sentimental  support.  Your  life-long  sym- 
pathy for  the  old  soldier  does  not  need  the  emphasis  of  a  fresh  raid 
upon  the  national  funds. 

And  what  is  true  regarding  pensions,  applies  with  equal  force  to  all 
manner  of  appropriations.  The  period  following  a  war  is  always  char- 
acterized by  extravagance.  The  conflict  with  Spain,  brief  though  it 
was,  will  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  assaults  upon  the  National 
Treasury,  during  the  three  months  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  came 
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from  every  quarter,  and  were  made  with  a  persistency  undaunted  by 
rebuff.  When  Congress  again  assembles,  we  may  look  for  a  flood  of 
measures  planned,  primarily,  with  the  object  of  appropriating  the 
money  of  the  people.  A  well-filled  treasury  will  invite  plunder.  The 
reaction  from  the  anxious  years,  when  financial  stringency  and  low 
revenues  made  economy  necessary,  has  already  commenced  ;  and  on 
"its  rising  tide  the  next  Speaker  of  the  House  might  be  easily  swept 
away.  You  will  do  wisely  if  you  retain  Representative  Cannon,  of  Illi- 
nois, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr.  Cannon 
may,  once  in  a  while,  secure  a  plump  appropriation  for  his  own  dis- 
trict ;  but  he  is,  nevertheless,  a  safe  and  fair  distributer  of  the  public 
funds.  He  has  the  stamina  to  Avithstand  pressure,  and  yet  he  does  not 
go  to  the  Holman-like  extreme  of  practising  economy  at  the  expense 
of  the  real  necessities  of  the  Government.  The  country  will  approve 
of  his  continuance  as  the  principal  custodian  of  the  public  purse. 

But  there  are  many  projects  that  will  not  come  under  Mr.  Can- 
non's jurisdiction.  These  will  require  your  close,  personal  scrutiny 
and,  possibly,  your  firm  disapproval.  Once  again  your  natural  inclina- 
tion to  be  obliging  will  be  severely  strained.  Lobbyists  will  swarm, 
around  the  Capitol.  Some  of  them  are  expert  in  the  gentle  art  of  giv- 
ing dinners.  They  will  come  forward  with  innumerable  claims  upon 
the  Government  and  with  all  manner  of  questionable  schemes.  You 
must  frown  where  you  have  hitherto  smiled  ;  otherwise  there  will  be 
scandal  and  robbery  under  the  guise  of  law. 

Propositions  for  enormous  subsidies  will  be  presented,  indorsed  by 
eminent  leaders  in  your  own  party.  Around  the  public  crib  will  hover 
a  hungry  horde,  who,  for  four  long  years,  have  been  kept  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance by  the  strong  arm  of  Thomas  B.  Beed.  It  will  need  all  your 
courage  to  resist  their  insidious  appeals.  You  will  make  enemies  of 
men  who  are  now  loudly  proclaiming  themselves  your  friends,  and  to 
whom  you  have  hitherto  shown  much  favor.  I  need  not  remind  you 
that  the  promoters  of  the  IS^icaragua  and  Panama  Canal  schemes  will 
court  your  favor,  or  that  the  agents  of  the  Pacific  railroads  will  seek 
your  influence  to  prevent  the  competition  of  Isthmian  transportation. 
Other  great  interests  and  corporations  will  beset  your  pathway  with 
genial  tempters.  Members  of  the  House,  no  longer  having  the  fear 
of  Mr.  Beed  before  their  eyes,  and  anxious  to  fatten  after  long  pri- 
vation, will  press  upon  you.  There  will  be  Scylla  on  one  side  and 
Charybdis  on  the  other.  It  will  require  almost  superhuman  skill  to 
steer  in  the  safe  channel  of  public  approbation  ;  but  knowing  you  as 
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I  do,  I  am  certain  that  the  needle  of  your  own  unblemished  integrity- 
will  ever  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  narrow  Republican  majority  in  the 
House  is  for  you  an  unfortunate  circumstance  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  very  peril  of  divided  ranks 
will  impress  upon  your  colleagues  the  importance  of  harmony.  The 
Republican  party  is  certainly  a  compact  organization,  and  you  un- 
doubtedly have  the  respect  of  all  your  fellow-members.  Viewing  the 
situation  in  its  most  favorable  light,  however,  it  is  still  evident  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  outward  sign  of  inward  disagreement,  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  an  unusual  amount  of  tact. 
•'  There  are  dangerous  bridges  to  cross.  One  of  these  is  the  proposed 
financial  legislation.  It  is  already  the  intention  of  certain  leaders  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  shall  definitely  declare  the  existence  of  the  gold 
standard.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  honest  and  proper  step,  from  a  po- 
litical point  of  view  ;  for  the  United  States  is  now  virtually  upon  this 
single  standard ;  and  a  legislative  enactment  to  that  effect  would  also 
be  in  accord  with  the  teachings  and  principles  of  your  party.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  fact,  however,  that  there  are  many  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  still  honest  believers  in  bimetallism,  and 
who  sincerely  doubt  the  wisdom  of,  or  the  necessity  for,  the  bold, 
straightforward  action  which  is  contemplated.  It  will  be  your  duty 
to  reconcile  these  differing  opinions,  and  thus  prevent,  when  the 
question  comes  to  a  vote,  the  spectacle  of  a  disrupted  party.  Your 
predecessor  avoided  the  issue  by  appointing  a  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  composed  of  such  discordant  elements  that,  either  first  or 
last,  agreement  was  impossible.  His  excuse  was,  that  financial-reform 
legislation  was  not  necessary.  To  follow  in  his  footsteps  would  be 
cowardly — a  trait  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  your  nature.  Besides, 
conditions  have  changed. 

There  must  be  some  financial  legislation.  The  pledges  of  reform 
in  this  particular,  made  by  the  President  both  before  and  after  elec- 
tion, by  which  he  secured  the  suffrage  of  all  believers  in  sound  cur- 
rency, have  not  been  redeemed,  although  only  eighteen  months  of  his 
Administration  remain.  There  must  be  no  further  evasion  of  this  ques- 
tion, even  if  its  consideration  be  fraught  with  some  political  danger. 
If  you  can  marshal  the  Republican  membership  of  the  House  to  the 
adoption  of  a  bill  fastening  the  single  gold  standard  upon  this  country 
and  giving  increased  powers  and  privileges  to  the  national  banks,  you 
will  reach  a  crowning  point  of  your  long  and  honorable  career.    Only 
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one  event  of  recent  years  will  compare  with  such  a  victory.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  time  when  Speaker  Crisp  compelled  the  Democrats  in 
the  House  to  accept,  without  amendment,  the  Senate  Tariff  Bill,  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Administration.  The  task  before  you  is  an  im- 
posing one,  worthy  of  your  acknowledged  abilities.  If  you  succeed, 
great  will  be  your  glory  ;  and  you  cannot  afford  to  falter. 

Furthermore,  the  Democrats  will,  undoubtedly,  endeavor  to  entan- 
gle you  in  the  meshes  of  anti-trust  legislation,  in  the  hope  of  making 
party  capital  for  the  approaching  campaign  ;  while  their  opposition 
to  the  new  colonial  policy  will  be  equally  marked.  It  would  seem, 
however,  as  if  all  enactments  relating  to  the  trusts  might  well  be  ig- 
nored in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  not  only  because  such  laws 
ought  to  be  carefully  considered  and  framed,  but  also  because  the 
question  of  the  restriction  of  corporations  will  come  before  the  people 
next  fall  for  decision.  In  addition  to  this,  the  control  of  trusts  is  very 
largely  a  matter  of  State  legislation,  so  that,  as  the  situation  now 
stands,  the  country  will  not  condemn  you  if  this  subject  is  ignored 
next  winter.  As  for  the  policy  of  expansion,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  will  outline  some 
definite  programme  for  his  party. 

In  the  formation  of  the  committees  you  are  happily  free  from  em- 
barrassments. The  contest  out  of  which  you  emerged  so  triumphantly 
was  too  brief  to  engender  bitterness  ;  and  while  you  will  naturally  re- 
member your  friends,  you  have  no  pronounced  enemies  upon  whom  to 
wreak  revenge.  The  petty  spite  which  some  of  your  predecessors  have 
displayed  in  this  direction  will  be  conspicuously  absent.  The  commit- 
tees ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  will  be,  admirably,  intelligently,  and 
impartially  constituted.  They  will  be  expected  to  work  quickly  and 
harmoniously. 

To  the  prompt  disposition  of  the  non-political  measures  which  the 
committees  will  bring  before  the  House,  the  Democrats  will  not,  I 
judge,  offer  any  factious  obstacles.  You  are  in  excellent  favor  with 
your  political  opponents,  who  know  that  while  you  are  a  partisan  you 
are  neither  mean  nor  resentful.  Even  your  fervid  assaults  upon  the 
South  and  the  Democratic  party  are  without  sting.  The  Democratic 
leaders  upon  the  floor  will  very  properly  seek  to  gain  every  political 
advantage  which  opportunity  may  offer  ;  but  they  will  not,  I  am  cer- 
tain, deliberately  harass  you.  They  know  you  to  be  frank  and  fair  to 
friend  and  foe  alike  ;  and  they  will  meet  you  half-way,  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual,  personal  regard. 
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Let  me  now  add  but  one  word.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  omitted.  Do  not  antagonize  the  Administration.  You  know 
that  the  pathway  of  national  politics  is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of 
men  who  have  attempted  the  fatal  task  of  opposing  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  not,  however,  appeal  to  you  from  this  low 
point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  President  has  the  right  to  ask 
and  to  expect,  at  this  juncture,  the  support  of  all  party  leaders.  Espe- 
cially should  the  next  Speaker  of  the  House  be  in  cordial  sympathy 
with  him  ;  for  the  fortunes  of  the  next  national  campaign  will  rest 
almost  entirely  upon  the  President  and  the  Speaker.  Knowing  you  as 
I  do,  I  need  not  elaborate  upon  this  point.  President  McKinley  will 
not  have  in  the  next  Congress  a  more  loyal,  earnest,  and  sincere  sup- 
porter than  David  B.  Henderson,  of  Iowa. 

A  Fkiend  of  Gen.  Henderson. 
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Eefoee  the  division  of  labor  caused  the  life  of  man  to  assume  a  dif- 
ferentiated character,  the  functions  which  now  are  singly  assigned  to 
different  individuals  were  more  or  less  collectively  performed  by  all. 
In  patriarchal  society  every  head  of  a  family  was  his  own  provider, 
and  what  are  now  diverse  trades  were  pursued  as  the  common  tasks  of 
daily  life.  During  the  pioneer  period  of  our  own  country  similar  con- 
ditions prevailed.  The  stately  matron  of  bygone  times  wove  and  fin- 
ished with  her  own  hand  the  linen  and  cloth  from  which  she  would 
make  the  garments  of  the  household  ;  while  the  worthy  husbandman 
was  his  own  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  and  what  not.  Of 
course,  at  times,  like  Robinson  in  the  story,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
vast  stores  and  manufactures  of  their  European  homes  ;  importations 
from  the  mother-country  having  made  feasible  their  pioneer  life  in  the 
wilderness.  The  primitive  family,  however,  had  no  such  aids  to  prog- 
ress. It  had  to  exist  upon  its  own  resources  exclusively  ;  and  the 
knowledge  and  skill  requisite  for  the  development  of  the  various  arts 
which  signalled  the  dawn  of  civilization  were  handed  down  from  fa- 
ther to  son  and  from  mother  to  daughter.  The  parents  were  the  nat- 
ural teachers  of  the  young,  the  centres  from  which  moral  influence 
radiated,  and  the  guardians  of  the  tribe's  religion  and  honor. 

y  In  the  more  advanced  society  of  a  later  period  we  find  that  the  fam- 
ily organization  is  still  modelled  after  essentially  the  same  plan  ;  but 
the  wisdom  and  higher  knowledge  of  the  tribe  and  incipient  nation 
have  become  concentrated  in  a  separate  class  or  caste — that  of  the 
priesthood.  The  priests  are  now  the  spiritual  guardians  of  the  people. 
Their  special  function  is  to  commune  with  the  gods  and  to  mediate  be- 
tween them  and  the  nation.  Erom  this  divine  intercourse,  entirely 
devoted  to  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  human  life, 
they  acquire  a  knowledge  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  appears  truly 
magical  and  supernatural.  They  are  not  only  priests,  but  philoso- 
phers, poets,  scientists,  physicians,  and  teachers.  All  the  learned 
professions,  as  known  to  us,  were  represented  in  their  rudimentary, 
undifferentiated  form  by  this  caste,  who  endowed  all  knowledge  with 
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a  spiritual  significance,  as  coming  from  the  gods  whose  agents  they 
were.  All  knowledge  was  accepted  as  a  divine  revelation.  Even  the 
crafts,  such  as  the  art  of  husbandry,  of  metal- working,  and  so  on, 
were  ascribed  to  the  teachings  of  gods,  who  had  come  down  among 
men  as  helpers  and  instructors.  Teaching  was  then  a  sacred  profes- 
sion, essentially  concerned  in  spiritual  matters. 

But  ' '  times  change  and  we  change  with  them. ' '  "When  the  old 
order  of  things  gave  way  to  new  institutions,  when  Greece  and  Rome 
became  masters  of  the  world,  and  in  their  turn  were  dethroned  by  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  science,  religion,  and  philosophy 
became  more  and  more  accessible  to  the  masses,  who  had  theretofore 
been  kept  in  subjection  and  ignorance.  Teaching  was  now  a  secular 
profession.  But  the  struggle  between  the  guardians  of  religion  and 
the  promoters  of  secular  ideas  was  long  and  fierce,  and  is  not  yet 
fought  to  the  end.  Church  and  State  are  still  at  war  over  the  question 
as  to  whom  the  control  of  popular  education  properly  belongs. 

The  secular  view  that,  at  least  so  far  as  school-training  is  concerned, 
education  means  merely  the  transmission  of  information,  the  training 
of  the  intellect,  a  drill  in  useful  occupations,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  a  matter  entirely  separate  from  ethico-religious  considerations,  is 
certainly  a  very  shallow  conception.  Knowledge  and  skill  in  them- 
selves are  neutral  possessions.  They  may  work  good  or  evil,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  one  who  possesses  them.  Whether  your  boy 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  prophet  or  a  profligate  will  depend  not  upon  what 
he  knows,  but  upon  his  spiritual  nature,  which  will  convert  his  knowl- 
edge either  into  a  weapon  of  destruction  or  into  a  means  of  inspiration. 
A  thorough  intellectual  training  will  certainly  broaden  a  man's  mind 
and  make  him  capable  of  appreciating  the  relations  which  exist  in  hu- 
man life  and  in  the  life  of  nature.  It  Avill  help  him  to  discriminate 
better  between  right  and  wrong  and  to  choose  more  wisely  in  perplex- 
ing situations.  His  actions,  however,  in  every  case,  will  be  determined 
by  his  moral  character. 

Indeed,  teaching  is  essentially  a  spiritual  thing.  Its  value  will  de- 
pend upon  the  educator's  power  so  to  impart  information  that  it  shall 
strengthen  the  will,  touch  the  heart,  and  ennoble  the  aspirations  of 
his  pupil.  If  education  has  any  reference  at  all  to  the  building  up  of 
character,  it  must  have  an  ethico-religious  background.  In  fact,  ethics 
and  religion  are  the  f  ountainheads.  From  these  the  true  teacher  will 
draw  his  strength,  and  toward  them  the  inspired  student  must  turn  for 
invigoration  and  revelation. 
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When  the  conditions  of  the  religious  life  were  simple  and  elemen- 
tary ;  i.e.,  when  the  national  life  expressed  itself  spiritually  in  a  na- 
tional religion,  the  case  was  free  from  complexity.  Education  was  then 
permeated  by  ideas  and  ideals  which  all  held  practically  in  common. 
E'owadays,  there  is  a  perplexing  difficulty.  The  form  in  which  the  re- 
ligious idea  manifests  itself  is  no  longer  a  simple  and  constant  element. 
Out  of  universal,  elementary  uniformity  there  has  emerged  a  differen- 
tiated organism  of  which  the  diverse  parts  live  their  individual  lives. 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  common  justice  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the 
individual,  notably  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  to  recognize  that  each 
is  a  unit  by  himself,  endowed  with  characteristic  forces  which  distin- 
guish him  from  all  others,  and  which  will  lead  him  to  picture  the  world 
in  his  own  peculiar  way.  Thus,  what  was  once  a  national  church  has 
been  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  sects  and  sub-sects. 

Religious  notions  shade  off,  on  the  one  hand,  into  creeds — which 
were  originally  foreign  elements,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  into  abstrac- 
tions of  a  more  or  less  philosophic  character.  Unfortunately,  mistaken 
fervor,  which  fails  to  recognize  that  these  various  groups  strive  for  the 
same  goal — only  in  different  ways  and  under  different  symbols — has 
produced  a  mutual  mistrust  and  enmity  between  them,  as  a  result  of 
which  education  has  very  much  suffered.  Even  in  purely  secular  mat- 
ters we  are  apt  to  be  impressed  much  more  by  the  manner  of  a  thing 
than  by  its  meaning  or  essence.  A  pleasant  lie  offends  us  less  than 
impetuous  frankness  ;  and  it  is  only  too  true  that  religious  fervor  is 
prone  to  lead  to  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  Thus,  freethinkers  ac- 
cuse orthodox  believers  of  ignorance  ;  while  believers  denounce,  as 
necessarily  wicked  and  immoral,  all  who  do  not  profess  a  personal 
God.  Jews  and  Christians,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  Baptists  and 
Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  are  constantly  branding 
each  other  as  transgressors  and  gentiles. 

This  very  struggle,  between  the  different  religious  bodies,  has  led 
to  a  still  greater  secularization  of  public  instruction  than  when  there 
was  merely  a  quarrel  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  For  to  whom 
can  the  spiritual  guidance  of  our  children  be  intrusted,  if  there  be  so 
much  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  true  religion  ?  By  reason  of  the  con- 
troversy the  public  schools,  in  many  instances,  have  declined  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  ethico-religious  training  of  their  pupils  ;  confining 
themselves  to  secular  instruction,  pure  and  simple.  On  the  other  hand, 
numerous  sectarian  schools  have  sprung  up,  all  supplying  an  education 
which,  indeed,  contains  the  ethico-religious  element,  but  which,  by  its 
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pronouncedly  dogmatic  and  separatistic  character,  only  tends  to  widen 
the  gulf  that  unhappily  exists  between  different  portions  of  the  nation. 

The  secularization  of  instruction  has,  among  other  things,  exerted 
a  deplorable  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  teaching  talent.  When 
education  was  a  matter  of  spiritual  concern,  the  teaching  was  under- 
taken with  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  and  the  teachers  were  unusually 
well  equipped  with  knowledge.  Teaching  was  then  a  life-calling.  Nor 
should  we  imagine  that  the  priest-teacher  of  those  days  was  not  pro- 
fessionally fit  for  his  work.  There  was  perhaps  little,  if  any,  strictly 
professional  training  in  those  ecclesiastical  times.  But  teaching  was 
then,  as  now,  an  art ;  and  the  lack  of  training  was  largely  substituted 
by  empiric  knowledge  of  child-nature,  by  intuitive  insight,  and  by  the 
recognition  of  an  ethical  aim.  At  an  early  period,  those  among  the 
priests  who  showed  eminent  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher  were  se- 
lected for  this  special  function  ;  and,  indeed,  even  though  the  caste 
appeared  as  a  unit  before  the  multitude,  ability  and  preference  soon  re- 
sulted in  a  division  of  tasks  among  its  members.  Measuring  the  qual- 
ity of  the  teaching  done,  under  these  conditions,  by  the  standard  of 
the  times,  it  was  certainly  of  a  very  high  order.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  was  of  an  exclusive  character,  reserved  for  a  favored  few. 

When  teaching  became  the  business  of  secular  persons  who  taught 
for  remuneration,  the  spirit  of  the  work  degenerated  at  once.  Natu- 
rally, fromQuintilian's  time  down  to  our  own,  there  have  been  very 
many  inspired  secular  teachers  whose  influence  has  been  ennobling 
and  far-reaching.  But  the  general  trend  of  secular  education  became 
utilitarian  ;  and  the  teachers  were  recruited  from  all  walks  of  life, 
mostly  the  lowliest.  Secular  education  had  a  democratic  tendency. 
It  embraced  wide  circles  and  gradually  developed  into  the  idea  of  pop- 
ular education.  This  new  ideal  was  grand  and  momentous;  but  it  in- 
creased the  demand  for  teachers  at  such  a  rate  that  the  supply  was 
often  insufficient.  These  were  the  days  when  any  one  not  fit  for  any- 
tliing  in  particular,  was  still  thought  competent  to  be  a  schoolmaster  ; 
provided  he  could  wield  the  rod  with  satisfactory  energy.  In  higher 
instruction  alone,  students  of  divinity  long  held  their  own  ;  being  em- 
ployed in  colleges  and  high  schools,  and  as  private  tutors  in  wealthy 
families.  But,  on  the  Avhole,  the  profession,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
was  in  a  degraded  state.  Teachers  had  no  social  standing  at  all.  In- 
deed, in  compensation  and  respect,  they  often  ranked  lower  than  or- 
dinary servants.  Teaching  was  ^  ^  low  business, ' '  even  in  the  early  days 
of  our  oAvn  glorious  republic. 
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These  conditions  are  not  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even  nowa- 
aays  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to  try  his  hand  at  teaching  after  he 
has  failed  in  everything  else  ;  and  the  scholarship  and  professional 
training  of  teachers  are  not  generally  high.  Many  people  still  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  to  know  a  subject  is  a  guarantee  of  the  ability  to  teach 
it.  ]^or  is  it  easy  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  to  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  Teaching  has  become  a  profession  with  a  very  few  only.  The 
teachers  found  employed  in  many  of  our  schools  are  either  young  men, 
who  use  the  position  in  a  public  school  as  a  stepping-stone  to  ^'  some- 
thing better, ' '  or  young  girls,  who  desire  to  fill  the  interval  between 
their  school-days  and  married  life,  with  some  sort  of  respectable  occu- 
pation. 

The  case  of  these  young  girls  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst  feature 
of  the  general  situation  ;  for  they  themselves  gain  in  this  way  an  ex- 
perience which  may  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  they  have  children 
of  their  own.  It  has  become  a  growing  conviction,  among  progressive 
educators,  that  Froebel  was  right  when  he  suggested  that  every  young 
woman  should  be  given  a  chance  to  study  and  handle  children  as  a 
preparation  for  motherhood.  The  only  difficulty  is,  that  most  of  our 
young  teachers  enter  upon  their  work  without  real  preparation  for  it  ; 
and  not  understanding  the  nature  of  the  task  they  have  little  love  for 
it.  With  them  it  is  a  daily  mechanism,  the  veriest  routine ;  and  there 
is  the  danger  that  they  will  carry  the  superficial  notion  of  child-life 
and  education,  which  governs  their  work  in  school,  into  their  maternal 
functions.  And  their  social  standing,  if  judged  by  what  their  services 
are  worth  to  the  school-boards  in  dollars  and  cents,  is  still  very  medi- 
ocre. Few  receive  a  salary  that  makes  them  free  from  care,  or  that 
can  compare  with  the  wages  paid  to  clerks,  cooks,  and  others,  whose 
responsibilities  are  vastly  inferior. 

However,  if  we  survey  the  whole  field  of  public  instruction,  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  great  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  the  present  century.  Since  the  days  of  Rousseau  and 
Pestalozzi,  a  higher  conception  of  the  office  of  the  teacher  has  been 
gradually  evolved.  Both  these  men,  recognized  the  need  of  a  better 
understanding  of  the  child- soul  before  being  able  to  minister  to  its 
wants.  It  was  the  dawn  of  child-psychology  that  was  destined  to  rev- 
olutionize education.  Herbart  and  Froebel  were  apostles  of  this  new 
gospel ;  and  whatever  is  good  in  modern  development  may  be  found  in 
the  suggestions  of  these  two  great  teachers,  erroneous  as  were  some  of 
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their  philosophical  premises.  Suddenly,  the  child  became  the  centre 
of  interest,  and  teaching  assmned  a  new  significance.  The  great  move- 
ment of  child-study  has  stirred  up  the  minds  of  educators,  especially 
in  our  own  country  and  in  Germany,  and  has  resulted  in  the  beginning 
of  a  new  pedagogy — a  pedagogy  which  is  both  a  science  and  an  art. 

This  movement  has  served  to  spiritualize  the  work — so  long  un- 
der the  bane  of  a  one-sided  secularism.  The  teacher,  from  the  new 
point  of  view,  is  not  merely  a  lesson-giver — a  mechanical  contrivance 
for  imparting  information.  He  is  not  the  arch-enemy  of  all  the  nat- 
ural impulses  and  instincts  of  the  child,  but  his  friend  and  counsellor, 
his  spiritual  helper  and,  perchance,  his  assistant  physician.  In  a  word, 
the  child's  teacher  is  his  educator.  Child-psychology  has  brought  to 
light,  with  scientific  accuracy,  that  it  is  idle  to  undertake  to  develop 
the  intellect  without  influencing  the  moral  faculties  ;  that  intellectual 
training  of  the  wholesome  kind  is  identical  with  will-training  ;  and 
that  whatever  we  may  do  with  the  child  will  be  somehow  reflected  in 
his  moral  and  religious  character.  All  the  forces  that  make  up  the 
child's  environment  are  of  educational  import,  and  will  influence  his 
bent  in  later  life.  As  all  education  is,  in  its  very  essence,  spiritual,  sec- 
ular education,  as  it  has  been  understood,  is  an  illusion,  an  impossi- 
bility. Where  the  spiritual  element  is  neglected,  education  will  be  a 
dismal  failure.  It  will  not  be  simply  negative  in  its  effect,  but  will  tend 
to  corrupt,  or  at  least  confuse,  the  moral  character  of  the  child. 

Thus,  the  profession  of  teaching  assumes  a  new  dignity.  As  of  old, 
the  teacher  is  again  recognized  as  a  spiritual  power,  coming  next  to 
the  parent  in  direct  and  telling  influence  upon  the  future  character  of 
the  child.  Inasmuch  as  the  young  soul  is  given  into  his  keeping  he 
has  an  almost  priestly  function.  And  since  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  psychological  development  is  intimately  related  to  physiological 
conditions,  he  will  have  to  assume,  at  certain  junctures,  some  of  the 
duties  which  are  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  physician.  Pie  will,  there- 
fore, represent  a  combination  which,  in  a  measure,  will  revive  the 
ancient  order  of  things.  His  broad  functions  will  compel  him  to  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  ethical  and  religious  life  of  the  community,  so  that 
he  may  develop  and  refine  his  o^vn  spiritual  character ;  with  the  medical 
profession,  whose  assistance  he  will  need  daily  in  solving  the  problems 
arising  from  the  needs  of  individual  children  ;  and  with  the  progress  of 
science  in  general,  with  which  he  is  obliged  to  bring  the  young  minds 
in  touch.  As  a  result,  he  will  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  new 
brotherhood,  a  community  of  spiritual  interests,  which,  however,  will 
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differ  from  the  ancient  caste-organization  of  patriarchal  times  mainly 
in  so  far  as  it  will  be  based  upon  the  spirit  of  progress,  mutual  toler- 
ance, and  helpfulness.  This  new  dignity  entails  a  new  responsibility — 
a  responsibility  so  vast,  indeed,  that  none  of  us  will  ever  be  able  to  attain 
the  ideal. 

Not  every  scholar  is  necessarily  a  teacher,  but  every  teacher  must 
be  a  scholar.  By  the  latter  I  mean  that  he  must  possess  the  scientific 
spirit — that  spirit  which  is  concerned  not  alone  in  the  accumulation 
of  a  vast  number  of  facts,  but  also,  and  mainly,  in  the  intelligent  use 
of  those  which  are  at  hand.  He  must,  on  his  own  account,  aspire  to 
knowledge  such  as  will  expand  his  own  personality  and  widen  the 
horizon  of  his  interests,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  personate,  to 
his  pupils,  if  only  in  a  modest  way,  the  incorruptible  dignity  and  the 
salutary  influences  of  true  science.  If  the  teacher's  interests  be  con- 
fined to  the  four  walls  of  his  schoolroom,  he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming 
narrow  and  self-complacent,  petty  and  nagging.  He  must  be  con- 
versant with  the  great  problems  of  his  age,  so  that  he  may  keep  stead- 
ily before  him  the  great  aim  of  all  educational  effort ;  viz. ,  to  fit  the 
children  to  carry  the  banner  of  civilization  to  still  loftier  heights. 

The  true  teacher  will  cherish  high  motives,  so  that  he  may  awaken 
high  motives  in  the  young.  Too  much  is  our  present  life  given  to  emu- 
lation. It  is  not  excellence  we  strive  after,  but  the  ability  to  excel,  to 
outstrip,  others.  Our  age  is  one  of  merciless  competition  ;  and  our  or- 
dinary school  practice,  by  a  seductive  system  of  marks,  reports,  and 
prizes,  arouses  and  stimulates  this  unhappy  tendency  in  our  young 
children.  Here  is  the  teacher's  opportunity.  If  his  motives  be  high  ; 
if  he  be  not  swayed  by  sordid  considerations,  petty  jealousies,  and 
emulative  ambitions  ;  if  he  have  the  unselfish  heart ;  then  will  he  in- 
spire his  pupils  with  the  force  of  his  noble  example.  In  the  schoolroom 
the  teacher  must  be  cheerful  and  sympathetic  ;  he  must  possess  a  readi- 
ness to  appreciate  the  pupiVs  side  of  the  problem  and  to  forget  his 
own  ;  he  must  be  interested  in  the  individual  needs  of  each  child ; 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  parents  must  be  tactful. 

Furthermore,  the  conscientious  teacher  will  endeavor  to  bring 
about  an  intelligent  cooperation  of  school  and  home.  He  will,  every- 
where and  under  all  circumstances,  stand  up  publicly  for  the  cause  of 
a  rational  education.  In  the  rural  districts,  where  the  school  problem 
is  particularly  perplexing,  he  will  be  a  true  missionary.  In  the  city,  he 
will  be  interested  in  the  cleanliness  and  decency  of  streets,  cars,  etc. ; 
he  will  propagate  the  idea  of  public  playgrounds  ;  he  will  be  an  ardent 
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auxiliary  to  the  social  reformer  in  the  cause  of  uplifting  the  conditions 
of  the  poor.  In  brief,  he  will  participate  in  all  endeavors  to  elevate 
the  moral  tone  of  the  community. 

Great  problems  now  struggle  for  solution,  and,  as  a  result  of  this 
struggle,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  generations  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  have  a  purer  religion  and  a  more  perfect  government.  What  the 
actual  outcome  will  be  can  be  only  dimly  divined  at  the  present  day. 
But  as  those  who  are  now  children  will  take  an  active  part  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  teachers  can  contribute  our  share  toward  making  it  better  and 
happier,  by  giving  the  young  a  clearer  vision  as  to  their  duties  and 
responsibilities.  Reform  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  law  and  govern- 
ment as  the  outcome  of  a  spiritual  regeneration. 

It  is  through  the  educational  idea,  through  the  conception  of  hu- 
man progress  as  an  educational  process,  that  a  new  unification  of  spir- 
itual efforts  can  be  effected.  The  physician,  the  priest,  the  scientist, 
the  philosopher — all  the  professions — are  educative  forces ;  and  educa- 
tion is  the  new  focus  in  which  these  various  activities  centre.  Thus,  a 
new  brotherhood  of  spiritual  potencies  is  forming  along  lines  of  greater 
freedom  and  more  vigorous  growth.  There  is  no  longer  a  community 
of  creed.  Individually,  we  may  conceive  of  the  powers  that  govern 
the  universe  and  make  for  righteousness  in  very  different  ways,  and 
call  them  by  different  names.  But  let  there  be  a  community  of  spirit, 
an  honest  seeking  after  truth.  Let  there  be  a  unity  of  effort,  of  deed, 
if  not  of  creed.  Let  us  all  recognize  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of 
the  teacher's  profession,  and  unite  our  forces  in  the  service  of  hu- 
manity. Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann. 
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A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  causGS  of  Indian  famines  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
of  the  most  effective  methods  of  preventing  their  recurrence  or  of  miti- 
gating their  terrible  consequences,  has  undoubtedly  enabled  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  in  theyears  1896-98  to  grapple  most  successfully  with 
one  of  the  most  terrible  visitations  of  this  kind  that  has  ever  overtaken 
the  people  of  India. 

Under  former  native  governments,  and  even  under  the  enlightened 
rule  of  an  Akbar,  famines — like  the  plague,  or  some  other  deadly 
epidemic — were  regarded  as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  contend 
against.  Indeed,  a  native  official,  accustomed  to  a  native  system  of 
government,  said,  in  regard  to  the  famine  of  1770  :  '^  There  can  be 
no  remedy  but  in  the  mercy  of  God. ' '  People  were  left  to  die  by  the 
thousands.  And,  being  fatalists  themselves,  believing  that  no  human 
efforts  could  prevail  against  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  people  sub- 
mitted patiently  to  their  fate. 

There  was  no  statistical  department  in  those  days  to  investigate 
and  record  the  awful  details.  There  was  no  painstaking  analyst  to 
collect  information  from  private  sources  as  to  the  misery  which  each 
succeeding  famine  inflicted.  The  stories  of  natives,  and  casual  refer- 
ences in  native  chronicle,  are  our  only  sources  of  information  concern- 
ing famines  prior  to  the  year  1770 — the  first  great  Indian  famine  of 
Avhich  we  have  any  authentic  record.  In  that  year,  owing  to  the  sud- 
den failure  of  the  periodic  rains,  ' '  the  fields  of  rice  became  like  fields 
of  dried  straw, ' '  and  the  distress,  which  had  been  threatening  since 
the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  reached  its  climax.  It  is  said  that 
3,000,000  people  perished  in  Behar  and  the  districts  north  of  the  Gan- 
ges. The  stock  of  seed-grain  was  eagerly  devoured  ;  and  when  this 
was  exhausted  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  the  grass  of  the  fields,  and, 
finally,  the  dead  supplied  sustenance  for  the  living.  Mangled  and  fes- 
tering corpses  filled  the  streets  and  highways,  and  cries  of  despair  and 
agonizing  moans  were  heard  on  every  side. 

"  Dire  scenes  of  horror,  which  no  pen  can  trace,    , 
Nor  rolling  years  from  memory's  page  efface  " 
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are  the  graphic  lines  with  which  a  famous  Indian  administrator — John 
Shore — sums  up  the  terrible  calamity  to  which  he  had  been  a  sympa- 
thetic witness,  and  which,  according  to  official  accounts,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  population. 

Eleven  years  later  another  period  of  scarcity  began,  and  lasted  two 
years.  It  was  felt  with  considerable  severity  in  the  Madras  settlement 
and  in  The  Carnatic.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  local  famine  that 
an  institution  resembling  the  Poor  Law  of  England,  called  the  Mone- 
gar  Choultry,  was  established,  by  means  of  private  subscriptions. 
Eleven  years  after,  we  hear  of  another  famine  appearing  in  Baroda 
and  the  adjoining  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  ;  reaching  Kach,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  a 
year  later.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  Madras  famine  (1Y90-91) 
that  the  British  Government,  represented  by  the  East  India  Company, 
seems  to  have  begun  to  realize  its  responsibility  ;  adopting,  for  the 
first  time,  the  expedient  of  employing  the  distressed  poor  on  public 
works. 

The  recurrence  of  famines  in  Southern  India,  at  intervals  of  about 
eleven  years,  suggested  the  ingenious  theory  that  this  periodicity  ac- 
corded with  the  period  of  sun-spot  variation  ;  but  closer  observation 
of  facts  does  not  apparently  warrant  any  more  definite  conclusion  than 
that  severe  famines  seem  to  occur  about  the  time  of  minimum  sun-spots 
in  Southern  India,  and  that  of  maximum  sun-spots  in  Northern  India. 
One  of  the  severest  famines  in  the  ISTorthwestern  Provinces — includ- 
ing Delhi,  Meerut,  and  other  districts — prior  to  1870,  occurred  in  1837, 
a  year  of  maximum  sun-spots.  In  connection  with  the  influence  of  the 
variations  of  the  sun-spots  upon  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions, 
as  well  as  on  the  periodicity  of  famines,  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Dan- 
vers  are  of  much  value.  His  interesting  report,  published  in  1878, 
says :  '^  Famines  in  India  have  arisen  from  several  different  causes,  l)iit 
the  most  general  cause  has  not  heen failure  of  the  usual  rains. ' '  Storms 
and  floods,  swarms  of  rats  and  locusts,  and  the  immigration  of  the 
starving  people  from  distant  distressed  parts  into  districts  otherwise 
well  provided  with  food- supplies  are  some  of  the  causes  which  Mr. 
Danvers  enumerates. 

The  Bengal  famine  of  1874  occurred  after  a  deficient  rainfall  and 
an  abnormally  hot  monsoon,  followed  by  frost  and  west  winds,  which 
dried  up  the  crops.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
famines  of  1877  and  1896-98  was  the  general  failure  of  the  wet  mon- 
soon or  autumn  rains.     A  population  whose  subsistence  depends  on 
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cereal  crops  must  necessarily  be,  to  some  extent,  dependent  upon  cli- 
matic conditions. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  in  this  place,  to  mention  two  important  facts. 
First,  the  average  production  of  food-crops  is  substantially  in  excess 
of  the  demands  of  the  population.  In  1880  the  Famine  Commission- 
ers estimated  the  normal  surplus  to  be  9,500,000  tons.  Such  a  surplus 
would  furnish  ample  means  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  famine  as 
severe  as  any  hitherto  experienced.  The  Famine  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  1897,  and  who  have  recently  submitted  their  report,  believe, 
however,  that  this  estimate  was  in  excess  of  the  reality.  The  second 
point  is,  that  famines  in  India  are  peculiar  in  so  far  as  only  certain  dis- 
tricts are  visited  at  any  one  period.  If  efforts  are  made  to  control  fam- 
ines, the  two  facts  just  mentioned,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  area 
of  land  under  artificial  irrigation  has  been  of  late  years  increased,  sup- 
ply the  true  ground  for  hope  that,  terrible  as  these  visitations  have 
been  in  the  past,  it  will  be  possible  to  cope  with  them  with  a  larger 
measure  of  success  in  the  future. 

Theoretically,  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  lie  in  sending  the 
grain  from  the  districts  where  the  supply  is  abundant  to  those  which 
are  famine- stricken.  Practically,  however,  by  reason  of  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  this  is  not  a  simple  matter.  As  the  Grovern- 
ment  is  wisely  paving  the  way  for  increased  communication  by  land 
and  water,  this  difficulty  will  gradually  diminish.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  very  facilities  afforded  by  extended  railway 
and  canal  transportation  for  carrying  grain  to  tracts  liable  to  famine 
in  years  of  drought  will,  in  themselves,  furnish  a  fresh  danger  by  offer- 
ing greater  facilities  for  export  to  more  remunerative  markets  ;  thus 
preventing  large  accumulations  of  grain  in  certain  tracts  in  years  of 
plenty.  Sir  James  Lyall  and  his  colleagues  have  done  well  to  lay  par- 
ticular stress  upon  this  point  ;  for  it  shows  that,  however  hopeful  the 
outlook  for  dealing  with  future  famines  may  be,  the  Government  must 
reckon  on  frequent,  small,  local  famines  as  well  as  on  the  occasional 
recurrence  of  widespread  droughts. 

To  meet  with  success,  when  such  emergencies  arise,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Government  should  be  in  possession  of  ample  funds. 
For  this  reason  Famine  Commissioners  very  properly  recommend  the 
maintenance  of  the  Famine  Insurance  Grant,  instituted  in  1881-82, 
whose  purpose  is  to  secure  a  surplus  revenue  in  normal  years,  in  order 
to  meet  the  extraordinary  charges  thrown  upon  the  state  in  times  of 
famine.     This  grant  was  to  be  constituted  by  the  annual  appropria- 
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tion  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of  rupees.  But,  owing  to  financial  exi- 
gencies, and  partly  also  because  of  the  belief  that  the  requirements  had 
been  overestimated,  the  original  scheme  was  not  fully  carried  out.  The 
Famine  Commissioners  now  recommend — and  the  Government  will 
probably  act  upon  this  recommendation — that  the  budget  estimates 
should  be  so  formed  as  to  include  a  full  grant  of  one  and  a  half  crores  of 
rupees  for  famine  relief  and  insurance,  with  the  proviso  that  the  grant 
be  contracted  in  unfavorable  years,  but  that  the  deficit  shall  be  made 
good  by  an  addition  to  the  grants  when  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
systematizing  the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  distressed  in  famine- 
inflicted  districts. 

It  was  said  by  Diderot,  that  England  was  ^^  the  country  of  philos- 
ophers, systematizers,  and  men  of  inquiring  minds. ' '  But  nowhere 
more  than  in  India,  and  in  no  connection  more  prominently  than  in 
dealing  with  the  dreadful  calamity  of  famine,  have  Englishmen  shown 
themselves  more  skilled  as  systematizers,  or  more  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious as  inquirers.  They  have  reduced  to  order  and  method  a 
gigantic  organization  for  the  distribution  of  relief,  in  periods  of  scar- 
city, which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation  ;  and 
they  have  labored  with  a  devotion  and  earnestness,  in  the  acquisition 
of  information  calculated  to  guide  their  efforts,  Avhich  cannot  be  too 
highly  praised. 

The  year  1897  was  memorable  for  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebra- 
tion of  the  aged  and  much-revered  Queen  and  Empress.  But  it  was, 
alas !  also  memorable — and  let  us  hope  that  it  may  ever  remain  unique 
in  this  respect — for  the  unprecedented  calamities  which  befel  our  In- 
dian Empire.  The  whole  liturgical  combination  of  evils — plague, 
pestilence,  famine,  war,  and  earthquakes — seems  to  have  overtaken 
the  Executive  at  one  stroke.  An  untried  man  was  at  the  helm  ;  and 
the  bark  which  carried  British  fortunes  in  the  East  never  needed  more 
skilful  guidance.  But  the  untried  man  had  a  cool  head  and  the  daunt- 
less courage  of  his  race  ;  and  his  bark  was  manned  by  a  crew  which 
had  been  trained  in  a  school  where  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and 
courage  are  taught  as  the  principal  virtues.  There  was  no  shirking  of 
responsibility,  no  Avavering  in  counsel,  no  cry  of  nonpossumus.  From 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  official  in  the  land,  the  animating  spirit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  which  Her  Majesty  had  herself  but  lately  ex- 
pressed so  touchingly  in  her  letter  to  her  people — ^'  to  discharge  their 
duty  for  the  welfare  of  the  people." 
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A  bold  front  was  presented  ;  each  menacing  danger  was  grappled 
with  independently  ;  each  was  subdued  and  conquered  in  turn  ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  darkening  clouds  had  largely  dispersed, 
peace  was  restored,  the  plague  had  almost  disappeared,  and  a  famine, 
which  had  affected  an  area  of  225,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  62, 000, 000,  had  been  combated  at  a  cost  of  20, 000, 000  rupees.  Some 
idea  of  the  Herculean  labor  involved  in  coping  with  a  famine  extending 
over  so  large  an  area,  in  the  midst  of  other  troubles,  may  be  formed 
when  we  consider  that,  counting  each  person  relieved  for  one  day  as  a 
unit,  no  less  than  821,000,000  units,  or  about  two  and  a  quarter  million 
persons  a  day,  for  a  whole  year,  are  estimated  to  have  received  relief. 

The  success  with  which  the  humanitarian  work  was  attended  may 
be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  death-rate  during  the  recent  famine 
Avith  that  of  1 8T6-78.  Although  the  area  and  population  affected  in  the 
earlier  famine  were  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  recent  one,  the  death- 
roll  was  very  much  greater.  According  to  a  calculation  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Elliott,  the  deaths  during  the  recent  famine,  in  the  three  prov- 
inces most  intensely  affected — the  Northwestern  Provinces,  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces,  and  Bombay — were  about  800,000  above  the  normal ; 
but  this  total  includes  those  wha  perished  from  cholera,  small-pox,  and 
the  secondary  effects  of  underfeeding  and  privations  of  all  kinds  con- 
sequent upon  the  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  varieties  of  breadstuff  s. 
The  total  losses  in  the  famine  of  1876-78  were  about  5,000,000.  The 
comparison  proves  that  the  Government  of  India  has  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results  of  its  efforts  ;  although  it  is  doubtless  true, 
as  the  first  Famine  Commission  pointed  out,  that  no  human  endeavors 
will  altogether  prevent  an  increase  of  mortality  during  a  severe  fam- 
ine. The  generous  donors,  also,  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire, 
whose  liberality  added  Px.  2,000,000  to  the  available  resources  in  the 
recent  famine,  will  find  in  the  above  figures  the  keenest  gratification 
in  having  contributed  a  share  toward  such  an  enormous  saving  of  life. 

The  principles  by  which  the  Government  was  guided  in  dealing 
with  the  recent  famine  owe  their  origin  to  a  provincial  attempt  made, 
in  1883,  by  the  Government  of  India,  to  consolidate  the  prescriptions 
which  the  experiences  of  previous  famines,  and  especially  those  of 
1877,  had  suggested  as  expedient.  Local  governments  were  then  asked 
to  frame  draft  codes,  based  on  the  general  lines  of  those  formulated  by 
the  Government  of  India,  but  with  such  differences  in  matters  of  detail 
as  the  varying  conditions  of  the  different  provinces  rendered  advisa- 
ble.   These  draft  codes — which,  after  careful  revision  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  India,  were  eventually  sanctioned — follow,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  a  uniform  system  of  division  into  chapters,  generally  fif- 
teen in  number.  The  first  chapter  prescribes  preparatory  or  pre- 
cautionary arrangements  to  be  permanently  maintained  in  ordinary 
times.  The  main  objects  of  these  prescriptions  are  ;  (1)  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  efficient  channels  of  information,  so  that  the  approach 
of  scarcity  or  famine  may  be  detected  in  good  time  ;  and,  (2)  to  provide 
for  a  state  of  preparedness,  in  respect  to  measures  of  relief,  when  the 
emergency  arises.  The  second  chapter  relates  to  the  special  reports 
to  be  submitted,  and  the  preliminary  actions  to  be  taken,  when  the 
information  received  indicates  the  imminence  of  scarcity  or  of  famine. 
The  remaining  chapters  prescribe  the  duties  of  all  officers  concerned 
when  scarcity  or  famine  is  actually  present,  as  well  as  the  various  meas- 
ures of  relief  to  be  taken. 

These  principles,  which  are  liberal  in  their  scope  and  eminently 
practical,  fully  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  Government.  Nor 
has  the  experience  of  the  famine  of  1896-98  suggested  any  material 
changes  or  additions.  But,  naturally,  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  attended  Avith  serious  difficulties.  For  example,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  or  not  the  authorities  of  the  Northwestern  Provinces 
Avere  justified  in  increasing  the  severity  of  the  task,  for  the  prescribed 
wage,  of  those  occupied  on  the  relief -Avorks,  in  order  to  induce  the  agri- 
cultural laborers  to  leave  these  AA^orks  and  return  to  their  regular  fields 
of  occupation,  Avhen  in  March,  1897,  the  spring  harvests  Avere  ripe. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  danger  that  these  laborers  Avould  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  a  system  of  state  relief  that  they  would  groAv 
disinclined  to  seek  emplo3^ment  in  field-Avork,  and  thus  Avithhold  labor 
requisite  for  the  culti\^ation  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fam- 
ine Commissioners,  aAvare  of  the  necessity  of  checking  any  ' '  unreason- 
able disinclination  "  to  leave  relief- Avorks,  are  inclined  to  believe  that, 
by  increasing  tasks  and  stiffening  rates,  except  in  cases  of  lax  or  extrav- 
agant management^  the  tendency  will  be  to  reduce  unduly  the  number 
of  weakly  laborers  and  dependents.  The  ' '  modified  intermediate 
system,"  enjoined  by  the  Famine  Codes,  introduces  a  loAv-Avage  basis, 
Avithout  alloAvances  to  dependents  ;  involving  a  Sunday  rest  Avithout  a 
Sunday  Avage,  in  the  case  of  districts  Avhere  no  actual  distress  is  felt. 
The  Famine  Commissioners  express  an  apparently  well-founded  fear 
that,  hoAvcA^er  effectiA^e  and  economical  this  system  may  be,  it  fails  to 
afford  an  adequate  amount  of  relief  to  dependents  and  to  the  inefficient 
labor  class.     The  provincial  authorities  contend,  however,  that  the 
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system  had  proved  adequate  in  those  localities  where  the  distress  was 
not  acute. 

In  the  hill  and  jungle  regions  the  distribution  of  relief  is  a  task  of 
immense  difficulty.  Here  the  Famine  Commissioners  believe  that  re- 
liance should  not  be  placed  on  the  notion  that  those  who  want  help  will 
ask  for  it,  and  endure  some  discomfort  to  get  it.  It  is  here  in  particu- 
lar that  the  system  of  gratuitous  relief  at  the  homes  of  those  who  are 
incapable  of  work  is  brought  into  operation.  Generally  speaking,  the 
methods  of  dealing  with  cases  of  a  special  character  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  officials,  l^o  set  of  rules  can  be  expected  to  cover 
all  cases.  Certain  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  skilled  artisans, 
may  require  some  special  relief  ;  and  the  Famine  Commissioners  have 
certain  recommendations  applying  to  them.  Definite  rules  exist  also 
concerning  the  methods  by  which  private  charity  organizations  may 
assist  the  Government  in  supplying  relief. 

In  the  matter  of  prevention,  even  greater  forethought  and  activity 
have  been  shown  than  in  that  of  relief.  Among  the  means  that  may 
be  adopted  to  protect  India  against  famine  from  drought,  irrigation 
works  are  unquestionably  the  most  important.  The  true  value  of 
these  works  is  not  represented  alone  by  the  financial  return  for  the 
capital  invested.  The  saving  of  life  during  periods  of  drought,  and 
other  matters,  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  That  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  has  been  thoroughly  mindful  of  the  advantages  of 
irrigation  is  proved  alone  by  the  fact  that,  since  1879,  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  capital  on  the  so-called  "  productive-irrigation  works  " 
has  averaged  540,000  rupees ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  during  the  same 
period,  Rx.  2,099,253  has  been  spent  on  the  construction  of  ''  protect- 
ive-irrigation works,"  and  an  average  of  Rx.  486,718  per  annum  on 
''  minor-irrigation  works. "  These  measures,  incidentally,  will  prove 
of  great  value  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  But  great 
results  were  to  be  anticipated  under  such  an  enlightened  policy  as  that 
of  Lord  Elgin's,  who,  however,  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  these 
happy  results  are  due  entirely  to  his  own  administration. 

Though  a  retrospect  of  Indian  famines  presents  a  sad  picture,  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  horrors  as  those  of  the  past  will  be  witnessed  in 
the  future.  A  review  of  the  past  brings  to  light  the  many  mistakes 
which  were  made  in  the  early  days  of  our  Government ;  but  it  shows, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  the  capacity  for  colonial 
administration  and  is  skilled  in  the  science  of  government. 

W,  H.  Rattigajst, 


THE  PEOBLEM  OF  Al^  AWERICKN  MARINE. 

"Whekever  he  may  go,  whether  to  Europe  or  to  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  an  observant  American  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  absence  of  his 
country's  shipping.  Familiar  with  its  presence  in  the  ports  of  his  own 
land,  he  wonders  why  it  is  that  he  cannot  see  it  abroad  ;  and  he  begins 
to  suspect  that  conditions  are  favorable  at  home,  but  adverse  else- 
where. He  may  not  be  aware  of  the  exact  situation.  He  knows,  how- 
ever, that  circumstances  must  have  been  different  in  times  past ;  for 
history  has  told  him  of  bygone  exploits  in  navigation,  and  of  the^r^^- 
tige  once  acquired  by  American  shipping  the  world  over.  It  has  told 
him,  too,  that  when  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ended,  the  American 
flag  scarcely  floated  either  at  sea  or  in  foreign  ports,  and  that  this  state 
of  things  continued  until  after  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  had 
brought  in  the  present  Federal  Government. 

The  problem  of  an  American  marine  was  one  of  the  first  presented 
in  Congress — by  the  statesmen  of  1789 — for  solution.  Being  rightly 
undertaken,  their  task  was  light,  and  soon  accomplished.  In  six  years, 
the  proportion  of  our  carriage  in  foreign  trade  rose  from  less  than  25 
to  90  per  cent.  Our  ships  were  built  at  home  under  a  system  of  protec- 
tion, and  were  owned  by  our  citizens.  In  their  running,  also,  they 
were  protected.  A  merchant  marine,  to  be  created  in  the  face  of  ri- 
valry and  sharp  antagonism,  has  no  other  means  of  coming  into  ex- 
istence, or  of  continuing  as  a  permanent  factor.  Therefore,  necessarily 
and  undeniably,  American  navigation  was  the  ^ '  Child  of  Protection. " 

How  was  this  protection  given  ?  By  discriminative  revenue  acts, 
and  by  a  registry  provision  that  American  vessels  must  be  American- 
built  ;  i.e.,  by  trade  and  tariif  regulations.  What  changes  have  since 
taken  place  ?  In  1815  our  Government  began  to  withdraw  the  protec- 
tion to  transportation  in  the  foreign  trade  and  continued  this  policy 
until  none  was  left.  The  policy  entered  upon  was  called  ^ '  maritime 
reciprocity  ; ' '  and,  as  a  result  of  it,  our  proportionate  carrying  in  our 
foreign  commerce  has  decreased  from  90  per  cent,  as  it  had  stood  for 
thirty  years,  to  less  than  9  per  cent,  the  present  ratio.  While  a  few 
nations  have  advanced  under  this  policy,  most  have  lost  ground  ;  our 
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own  experience  being  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate.  Luckily,  it  has 
never  been  extended  to  the  shipping  in  our  domestic  trade — the  coast- 
ing, lake,  and  river  service.  This  is  why  we  continue  to  possess  some 
navigation  under  the  flag  of  the  Union.  Our  ship-building  is  stili  pro- 
tected. Only  shipping  in  foreign  commerce,  and  the  business  which 
accompanies  a  flag  in  the  carrying-trade,  have  been  bestowed  upon 
our  rivals.  Our  thoughtful  citizens,  for  thirty  years  past,  have  been 
saying  that  Congress  should  retrace  its  steps.  Even  the  school-chil- 
dren are  now  expressing  the  view,  that  the  mistake  of  our  Govern- 
ment, in  exposing  our  marine  to  ruin,  must  be  remedied  immediately. 

What  shall  be  done  in  the  matter  ?  The  question  is  one  of  states- 
manship. Yiewed  aright  it  is  sunple  enough.  The  principle  of  our 
early  ship  protection  was  stated  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  this  :  "^  The 
making  of  Sipreferenee  for  our  own  vessels  in  our  own  commerce. ' '  It 
was  the  natural  thing  to  do.  On  no  other  principle  could  the  fathers 
have  succeeded  ;  on  no  other  can  we  succeed  to-day  ;  on  no  other  did 
any  nation  ever  succeed  in  building  up  and  continuing  a  just  degree 
of  shipping  power. . 

In  changing  from  our  early  policy,  we  made  '^  conventions  "  with 
other  nations  to  reciprocate  their  action  in  doing  away  with  '^  legis- 
lative protection  "  of  shipping.  If  they  did  not  protect  by  law,  we 
would  not.  By  some  it  was  thought  a  cunning  thing  to  do — that  other 
nations,  not  ourselves,  would  get  the  worst  of  the  policy.  We  know 
better  now,  but  dislike  to  acknowledge  our  defeat.  It  was  not  our 
policy,  however,  but  the  proposition  of  an  antagonist  claiming  the 
mastery  of  commerce  and  navigation.  Needless  to  say,  the  dice  were 
loaded.  The  convention  proposed,  and  agreed  to,  in  1815,  has  not  been 
honestly  observed.  Besides,  legislative  protection  was  only  a  part  of 
the  advantage  enjoyed  by  our  great  rival,  while  it  constituted  nearly 
all  of  ours.  Such  conventions  are  against  human  nature.  Want  of 
watch-dogs  brought  the  wolves.  Subterfuges  were  invented,  and  new 
agencies  were  put  at  work,  to  hinder  our  shipping  growth  and  obstruct 
our  commercial  development.  Congress  did  nothing,  for  the  Govern- 
ment was  committed  to  a  course  of  inaction.  To  this  day  it  has  scarcely 
entertained  the  idea  of  reversing  its  deadly  policy  ;  although  nothing 
is  required  beyond  giving  a  year's  notice  of  the  wish  to  discontinue 
any  one  of  our  maritime  reciprocity  conventions.  Not  one  of  these 
was  ever  of  any  use  to  us. 

In  opposition  to  this  course,  more  lethargy  seems  to  rule  at  home 
than  abroad.    Abroad  we  are  advised  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  lib- 
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erality  ;  that  the  way  to  promote  ship-building  is  to  buy  our  vessels 
from  foreign  countries  ;  that  the  way  to  enlarge  our  marine  is  to  im- 
port tonnage  and  encourage  foreign  ownership.  That ' '  open  doors  ' ' 
and  ^ '  free  ships ' '  would  be  of  any  national  advantage  no  sound  reason- 
ing can  show.  It  was  opening  the  sheepf old  that  let  in  the  wolf.  The 
cheap  ship  is  merely  an  economic  delusion.  The  best  ships,  being  du- 
rable, are  really  the  cheapest ;  and  the  best  can  be  supplied  at  home, 
provided  the  industry  be  properly  protected.  But  at  home  we  meet 
with  inertness  and  procrastination,  temporizing  and  conservativeness. 
Of  late  the  disposition  has  been  to  degrade  the  solving  of  a  vital  public 
problem  to  the  working  out  of  measures  to  secure  private  fortunes.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  in- 
dividual foreign  interests,  feel  more  than  pleased  with  the  situation. 
These  representatives  agree  with  a  few  of  our  own  people,  that,  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  attempted  by  Congress,  the  remedy  lies  in  subsidy, 
bounty,  or  '^  compensation  " — practically  the  same  thing. 

Shipping  ^^  subsidy"  is  British  in  origin,  ^'bounty"  is  French, 
while  '^  compensation  "  feigns  to  be  American.  These  distinctions 
have  few  differences.  They  all  agree  in  calling  for  taxes  and  in  con- 
suming public  treasure.  Postal  subsidies  pay  for  services  ;  there  being 
some  return  of  money  for  postage.  Bounty  and  compensation  bring 
no  revenue  :  their  office  is  to  spend  it.  Bounty  is  well  adapted  to  clear- 
ing the  frontiers  of  beasts  of  prey.  "When  these  are  destroyed  there  is 
an  end  to  the  system.  Applied  to  shipping,  there  is  no  end,  except  in 
calamity  and  ruin.  A  fishing  bounty  or  compensation  can  be  paid,  be- 
cause the  business  is  small :  it  might  be  discontinued  without  causing 
distress.  But,  with  shipping,  as  we  shall  see,  the  circumstances  are 
different.  A  recent  attempt  at  legislation  has  raised  the  question 
whether  governmental  expenditure  is,  indeed,  a  suitable,  expedient, 
and  practicable  means  of  ship-protection.  As  the  measure  did  not  pass, 
I  shall  here  refer  to  some  of  its  provisions,  examine  their  claims  to  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  Bill  were 
mistaken  as  to  the  case  of  the  American  ship  ;  regarding  both  condi- 
tion and  remedy.  It  is  only  in  the  application  that  we  can  test  the  prin- 
ciple. Mechanicians  know  well  that  what  will  work  on  a  small  scale 
may  not  be  practicable  in  a  large  machine.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
statesmanship.    Let  us  apply  the  test  of  cost. 

To  calculate  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  a  marine,  on  the 
principle  of  governmental  expenditure,  as  proposed  in  the  so-called 
' '  Hanna-Payne  Bill, "  is  a  somewhat  complex  problem.    And  I  wish 
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at  the  outset  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that,  since  its 
principle  is  not  that  of  protection  against  competition,  the  extent  to 
which  the  scheme  contains  within  itself  potential  elements  of  success 
is  very  uncertain.  It  secures  no  preference.  But,  as  its  friends  assume 
that  it  will  prove  highly  effective,  we  must,  when  we  undertake  to 
solve  the  problem  of  cost  and  consequent  expediency,  consider  the 
measure  in  the  light  of  its  possibilities.  Of  a  certainty,  one  is  not  at 
liberty  to  assume  that  a  minimum  of  cost  will  attend  a  maximum  of 
success,  where  every  point  gained  is  due  to  '^  compensation. " 

Concerning  the  scope  of  the  measure,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
^'  compensation  "  is  payable  as  follows  :  (1)  upon  gross  tonnage  ;  (2) 
for  "  mileage  sailed  both  outward  and  homeward  bound  "  ;  (3)  to  all 
vessels  "  engaged  in  trade  "  between  our  own  and  foreign  countries  ; 
(4)  according  to  speed — the  rate  per  ton  to  certain  vessels,  having  abil- 
ity for  speed  above  fourteen  knots,  is  increased  in  proportion  to  fieet- 
ness  as  tested  on  a  trial  trip,  presumably  in  ballast  trim,  to  establish 
the  record  of  each  vessel.  There  is  nothing  to  be  deducted  or  withheld 
for  voyages  in  ballast,  or  with  partial  cargoes  (no  doubt  because  then 
"  compensation  "  would  be  most  needed).  The  total  tonnage  upon 
which  ' '  compensation  ' '  is  payable  is,  in  fact,  that  of  entrances  and 
clearances  added  together.  It  is  claimed  that  the  terms  are  as  low 
as  feasible.,  if  success  inay  he  hoped  for.  Practically,  all  our  foreign- 
trade  shipping  Avould  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law.  Vessels 
not  taken  under  its  care  Avould  have  to  sail  in  the  coasting  trade,  be 
sold  to  foreigners,  or  laid  up  in  idleness.  If  all  the  tonnage  engaged  in 
our  foreign  trade  were  American,  it  would  be  easy  to  estimate  the 
annual  cost.  The  fact  that  even  our  proportionate  carriage  may  be 
more  or  less  than  any  given  percentage,  makes  the  estimate  a  compli- 
cated one.  Our  flag  is  now  carrying  but  a  small  proportion  of  our 
coiTQnerce — say,  one-twelfth  ;  and  it  is  expected,  of  course,  that  the 
operation  of  the  la^v  will  cause  a  large  increase  of  business.  A  measure 
that  would  not  soon  retrieve  a  proportion  of  75  to  80  per  cent  American 
would  not  accomplish  the  work  desired  by  the  country.  It  will  sim- 
plify our  problem  to  estimate  the  sum  of  ^^  compensation  "  that  would 
be  due  upon  the  whole  fleet  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  to  show,  in 
connection  therewith,  the  percentages  of  this  sum  corresponding  to 
the  proportion  of  the  tonnage  actually  American.  The  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  for  years  past,  is  accurately  known. 

In  the  last  year,  1898,  the  foreign-trade  vessel  movement,  seaports 
only,  was  as  f oUows  ; 
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Tons. 

Total  tonnage  entered  in  foreign  trade 21,443,738 

Total  tonnage  cleared  in  foreign  trade 21,890, 781 

43,334,519 

The  annual  increase  in  vessel  movement  being  irregular,  it  must  be 
studied  by  considering  the  increase  for  a  more  or  less  extended  period, 
and  taking  the  average.  If  we  go  back  to  1873,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  we  find  that  at  that  time  the  vessel  movement  was  16,- 
909,619  tons  ;  so  that  the  average  annual  increase  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  been  6 J  per  cent.  Now,  let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  same  rate  of  increase  will  be  maintained  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  although  the  use  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  which 
is  likely  to  be  built,  would  tend  strongly  to  increase  our  trade  and  to 
enlarge  the  ratio  named. 

The  first  fiscal  year  under  the  Bill  was  set  for  1900.  In  that  year 
the  collective  movement  of  vessels,  according  to  our  estimate,  will  be 
48,751,333  tons.  Let  us  say  that,  for  the  first  year,  America's  pro- 
portion will  be  8  per  cent.  ISTow,  if  the  virtue  of  protection  really  per- 
vades the  act,  America's  percentage  will  naturally  increase  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  second  year,  under  the  law,  it  will  perhaps  have  reached 
12^  per  cent  ;  in  the  third  year,  20  per  cent  ;  in  the  fourth,  30  per 
cent ;  and  so  on  to  80  per  cent  in  1908.  At  this  point  the  culmina- 
tion might  be  expected  ;  although  contracts  with  the  Treasury  could 
be  made  during  1909,  so  that  the  percentage  might  possibly  rise  above 
80.  Each  contract  having  twenty  years  to  run,  all  would  have  expired 
by  1930,  at  which  time  the  expenditure  would  have  ceased — unless, 
in  the  meantime,  the  term  should  have  been  extended,  in  consequence 
of  the  severe  pressure  that  would  have  to  be  expected. 

To  give  form  and  scope  to  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  average 
annual  cost  of  this  measure,  and  the  better  to  compute  it  for  an  ex- 
tended period,  the  table  on  page  86  has  been  prepared. 

I  have  computed  both  the  expenditure  that  would  be  called  for  if 
the  whole  foreign-trade  fleet  were  American,  and  the  actual  expendi- 
ture based  upon  certain  estimated  percentages.  An  important  factor 
in  the  calculation  is  the  rate  per  ton  for  the  average  vessel  of  the  fleet 
upon  the  average  voyage,  under  the  conditions  of  the  Bill.  This  will 
depend  partly  on  the  length  of  the  average  voyage  and  partly  on  the 
fleetness  of  the  vessel.  A  careful  study  of  the  carrying-trade  returns 
will  show,  that  the  average  voyage  in  American  commerce — not  that 
of  American  vessels,  but  of  all  engaged — may  be  taken  at  3,756  miles, 
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or,  in  the  terms  of  the  Bill,  thirty-seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  hun- 
dredths (37. 56)  miles.  In  the  future  this  will  probably  vary  but  little 
from  the  past ;  though  it  is  liable  to  be  more,  rather  than  less.  Sailing 
vessels,  and  steamers  of  less  trial  speed  than  14  knots,  were  to  be  com- 
pensated at  the  lowest  rate ;  namely,  ' '  one  and  one-half  cents  per  gross 
ton  for  each  one  hundred  nautical  miles  for  the  first  one  thousand  five 
hundred  nautical  miles  sailed  both  outward  and  homeward  bound,  and 
one  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  one  hundred  nautical  miles  over  one 
thousand  five  hundred  nautical  miles  sailed  both  outward  and  home- 
ward bound. ' '  As  additional  rates  are  to  be  paid  to  faster  steamers  of 
certain  sizes,  the  tendency  would  be  to  thrust  aside  sailing  vessels  and 
slow  steamers,  so  that  the  average  rate  of  '^  compensation  "  might  be 
Increased.  But,  to  begin  with,  the  average  vessel  may  be  assumed  to 
be  qualified  to  command  a  ' '  compensation  ' '  one  grade  higher  than 
that  fixed  for  the  lowest,  that  is,  the  rate  due  to  a  ^'  14  to  15  knot " 
vessel,  which  is  one  cent  per  gross  ton  more  than  that  due  to  vessels 
reckoned  as  under  14  knots.  For  a  voyage  of  the  average  distance 
this  would  amount,  in  all,  to  82. 62  cents  per  ton  : 

Hundred  Miles.     Rate  per  Ton.  Cents  per  Ton. 

^  ,( 15.  X  1.5  =  22.5 

^^^^^'^M 22.56  X  1.  =  22.56 

Additional 37.56  x  1.  =  37.56 

Whole  rate 82.62 

If  the  entire  marine  were  American,  the  cost  for  1900,  calculating 
48,751,333  tons  at  82.62  cents  per  ton,  would  be  $40,278,351.  If  the 
American  share  of  vessel  movement  should  be  8  per  cent,  the  Govern- 
ment expenditure  would  be  $3,222,268.  This  trifling  sum,  to  begin 
with,  is  well  calculated  ''  to  delude  the  nation  by  an  airy  phantom." 
But  the  table  on  page  86  shows  where  the  figures  will  end,  if  the  cal- 
culation be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

If  the  year  1900  should  start  with  a  proportion  of  vessel  movement 
of  8  per  cent  American,  we  may  reasonably  expect  it  to  be  increased, 
under  the  law,  to  12|  per  cent  in  1901  ;  to  20  per  cent  in  190^  ;  to  30 
per  cent  in  1903  ;  and  so  on,  attaining  to  80  per  cent  in  1908.  If  this 
should  be  the  case,  then  the  sum  expended  to  that  time  would  have 
already  amounted  to  $200,689,344  ;  if  80  per  cent  of  vessel  movement 
continued  to  be  American  until  the  year  1929,  inclusive,  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  period  1900-1929  would  amount  to  $1,680,918,435  ;  and 
for  the  century,  at  the  same  rate,  the  sum  would  reach  thirteen  and  a 
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quarter  hillions.  If  a  maximum  of  50  per  cent  should  be  reached  in 
1905  and  maintained,  the  total  expenditure  for  the  period  1900-1929 
would  amount  to  $1,090,608,719,  and  for  the  century  to  more  than 
eight  and  a  quarter  Millions.  A  maximum  of  only  20  per  cent  reached 
in  1904,  and  maintained,  would  make  the  cost  for  the  period  1900- 
1929,  $449,24:1,776,  and  for  the  century  nearly  three  am.d  a  third 
hillions. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  a  marine  thus  developed  will  remain  long  at  the  maximum  point ; 
the  chances  being  that  the  American  percentage  will  decrease  as  soon 
as  the  supply  of  ''  compensation  "  lessens.  As  no  contracts  with  the 
Treasury  are  to  be  made  after  ten  years  have  elapsed,  the  period  of 
maturity  will  not  be  long  protracted,  probably  not  more  than  four  or 
five  years.  After  that  time  we  should  be  likely  to  sink  to  the  starting- 
point.  We  are  not  without  experience  in  the  matter  of  maintaining 
a  marine  without  the  protection  which  developed  it,  or  in  that  of  con- 
tinuing subsidized  lines  after  the  subsidies  which  sustained  them  have 
been  taken  away.  Other  nations  have  had  experiences  like  our  own. 
The  French  found  themselves  obliged  to  continue  their  bounty  system 
for  a  second  term.  In  every  instance  there  have  been  retrogression, 
failure,  and  ruin.  Our  shipping  interest  has  died  out  for  want  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  life  and  growth.  If  Government  money  shall 
now  supply  these  conditions,  life  and  growth  can  be  assured  only  while 
the  conditions  last.  This  is  the  order  of  nature  and  the  teaching  of  all 
experience. 

The  provisions  for  discontinuing  Treasury  support — ^limiting  con- 
tracts to  ten  years  and  '^  compensation ' '  to  twenty  years — arising  from 
economic  misgivings,  stamp  the  Ilanna-Payne  Bill  as  inexpedient,  il- 
lusive, and  unphilosophical.  By  its  very  provisions  it  is  acknowledged 
that  cost  is  the  limit  of  improvement  and  of  restoration.  An  avoidance 
of  expenditure  taints  the  measure  with  meanness  and  worthlessness. 
A  farmer  cannot  increase  the  richness  of  his  soil  and  save  his  manure 
at  the  same  time. 

It  will  be  of  interest  here  to  recall  the  fact  that,  shortly  before  Con- 
gress adjourned,  certain  amendments  to  the  Hanna-Payne  Bill  were 
proposed  in  a  new  measure  introduced  by  Senator  Frye.  Of  these 
amendments,  one  provided  for  a  limitation  of  the  expenditure  in  any 
single  year  to  $9,000,000.  When  mileage  claims  aggregated  more 
they  were  to  be  pro-rated.  Of  course,  such  a  restriction  must  be 
looked  upon  not  as  a  stimulant  to  the  growth  of  the  marine,  but  as  a 
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preventative  against  national  bankruptcy.  We  could  probably  afford 
to  pay  out  $9,000,000  a  year  forever,  whether  it  did  any  good  or  not ; 
but  a  restriction  on  our  own  recuperative  powers  of  trade  is  ridiculous. 
With  this  amendment,  the  Hanna-Payne  and  the  Frye  Bills  become 
inconsistent  and  deceptive.  By  hedging  and  dodging,  avoiding  and 
evading,  our  follies  are  only  made  the  more  clear. 

Thus  it  may  be  shown  by  the  test  of  cost  alone — not  to  speak  of 
others — that  no  form  of  national  bounty  can  fully  solve  the  problem 
of  an  American  marine  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  is  already  too  vast  to  have  its  carrying-trade  commanded  by 
national  expenditure.  The  people  will  simply  not  pay  the  taxes. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  shipping  rehabilitation  began  to  be  mooted, 
$9,000,000  would  have  compensated,  under  the  Hanna-Payne  Bill,  the 
entire  marine  in  our  foreign  trade.  A  century  later  the  sum  would 
have  reached  $211,000,000  !  Besides,  we  must  not  forget  that  every 
branch  of  our  foreign  trade  is  in  the  clutch  of  a  foreign  shipping  trust. 
Only  regulations  of  trade  can  overthrow  these  combinations.  Boun- 
ties cannot  do  it. 

But,  if  Government  expenditure  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  means  of 
ship  protection,  why  are  we  to  delude  the  country  and  Avaste  its  wealth? 
Why  not  find  and  adopt  an  expedient  and  befitting  way  ?  A  proper 
method  of  development  is  one  that  provides  for  the  maintenance  of 
work  that  has  been  accomplished,  and  such  was  the  philosophy  of  our 
early  policy. 

Our  regulation  of  the  domestic  trade  costs  us  nothing — nothing  but 
the  wit  and  resolution  to  maintain  it,  no  matter  if  wiseacres  criticise, 
or  rivals  and  enemies  object.  The  regulation  of  our  foreign  trade,  so 
that  our  own  shipping  shall  survive  without  preying  upon  the  Treas- 
ury for  millions  by  the  score,  might  prove  a  test  of  manliness  and  reso- 
lution ;  but,  if  it  should,  where  is  the  true  American  who  would  shrink 
from  it?  ^^Compensation"  is  nothing  but  tribute-money  ;  it  con- 
fesses the  vassalage  of  the  United  States.  Millions  for  defence,  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute  to  any  power  on  earth,  was  once  the  sentiment 
of  the  American  people.  ]^o  bill  originating  in  cowardice  can  be  made 
a  fit  foundation  for  public  good.  Our  Government  should  have  the 
courage  to  return  to  the  policy  of  the  fathers,  that  is,  to  such  practical 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  our  carrying-trade  as  were  once  en- 
forced, and  at  first  were  successful  in  creating  and  maintaining  a  com- 
merce and  navigation  distinctively  American,  without  the  cost  of  a 
cent  to  the  American  people.  William  W.  Bates. 


,    YOTING-MACHmES    VERSUS  THE  PAPEE 

BALLOT. 

At  the  election  held  in  the  city  of  Eochester  on  I^ovember  8, 1898, 
voting-machines  were  used  instead  of  the  paper  ballot.  The  election 
progressed  smoothly ;  the  polls  closed  at  5  p.m.  ;  and  the  complete  re- 
turns for  the  whole  city,  which  were  unanimously  accepted  as  conclu- 
sive, were  announced  thirty-seven  minutes  later.  The  city  of  Eochester 
now  owns  its  own  machines,  and  intends  to  hold  all  its  elections  with 
them  in  the  future. 

In  1896,  a  similar  election  was  held  in  Hornellsville,  where  ma- 
chines were  first  successfully  used  in  presidential  elections.  These 
machines  are  owned  by  the  town,  and  have  been  used  there  satis- 
factorily in  five  elections  since.  The  returns  were  received  in  Eoches- 
ter, in  the  election  of  last  l^ovember,  within  ten  minutes  after  the  polls 
had  closed  in  Hornellsville.  The  results  in  Jamestown,  Fredonia,  and 
Waverly  have  also  been  most  satisfactory. 

These  elections  were  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  ISTew  York.  Similar  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  California,  Massachusetts,  ITebraska,  and 
Indiana. 

The  change  from  the  paper  ballot  to  the  machine  has  been  urged, 
primarily,  to  avoid  errors  in  voting  and  in  the  count.  When  the  il- 
literate man  votes  a  paper  ballot  he  may  or  may  not  mark  it  cor- 
rectly. There  is  but  one  way  to  mark  it  right,  and  a  multitude  of  ways 
to  mark  it  wrong,  any  one  of  which  may  throw  out  his  whole  vote. 
With  the  machine,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  vote  in  one  way  only, 
and  that  the  right  way.  With  the  paper  ballot  he  can  make  errors 
both  of  commission  and  of  omission ;  not  so  with  the  machine. 

The  machine  sets  the  voter  definite  limits,  beyond  which  he  cannot 
go ;  and  with  this  protection  he  will  seldom  fall  short  of  the  exercise 
of  his  full  voting  privilege.  He  knows  he  cannot  overdo  it.  Where 
the  law  says  vote  for  one,  he  cannot  vote  for  two.  Where  the  law  says 
vote  for  five,  he  cannot  vote  for  six.  It  is  the  universal  rule  in  audit- 
ing ballots  that,  as  long  as  the  voter's  intention  can  be  ascertained,  the 
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ballot  must  be  counted.  Thus,  when  the  law  says  vote  for  five  and  the 
voter  makes  five  selections,  a  vote  must  be  counted  for  each  of  these 
candidates.  Should  he  vote  for  four  only,  his  vote  would  still  be 
counted.  But,  if  he  votes  for  six,  his  intention  is  unknown,  and  the 
whole  vote  is  thrown  out.  The  machine  prevents  this  last  case  from 
arising.  This  means  that  every  vote  cast  will  be  counted  ;  nothing  be- 
ing left  to  the  judge's  decision.  The  voter's  own  act  counts  his  vote 
when  he  casts  it ;  and  when  he  is  on  the  point  of  making  a  mistake,  the 
machine,  always  on  guard,  stops  him. 

Contrast  this  infallibility  of  the  machine  with  the  following :  At 
the  election  of  ISTovember,  1898,  in  JN'ew  York  County,  4,389  blank  and 
defective  ballots  were  cast.  Of  these,  2,623  were  total  blanks,  and  the 
remaining  1,766  were  wholly  thrown  out  because  of  mistakes  in  mark- 
ing. In  1897,  the  number  of  void  ballots  cast  for  mayor  alone  was 
6,657.  Had  machines  been  used  none  of  these  mistakes  could  have 
been  made.  The  importance  of  this  accuracy  is  always  great ;  and  it 
becomes  tremendous  when  national  issues  are  dependent  upon  very 
small  majorities,  as  in  1884,  when  the  State  of  New  York,  which  de- 
cided the  presidential  election,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  1,047. 
That,  moreover,  the  liability  to  error  keeps  many  independent  voters 
from  scratching  is  a  well-known  fact. 

The  voting-machine  is,  primarily,  a  counting-machine,  or,  rather,  a 
combination  of  counting-machines.  It  consists  of  three  parts :  (1)  the 
keyboard,  with  one  key  for  each  candidate,  and  two — a  "  yes  "  and  a 
"  no  "  key — for  each  question ;  (2)  the  counters — one  for  each  key  ; 
and  (3)  the  interlocking  mechanism,  which  limits  the  number  of  keys 
that  can  be  operated  in  any  one  office  group — the  candidates  of  all 
parties  for  one  office.  The  machine  is  operated  by  a  small  gate  or  lever 
which  swings  in  both  directions.  It  is  unlocked  by  the  movement 
of  the  gate,  in  a  certain  direction,  before  the  voter  indicates  his  ballot 
on  the  keyboard ;  while  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction  casts 
the  ballot  indicated,  and  at  the  same  time  resets  and  locks  the 
keys. 

When  a  ballot  is  cast  it  is  counted  at  once  by  the  voter  himself ;  for 
the  total  vote  on  the  counter  for  each  candidate  is  advanced  one  step 
by  the  act.  The  voting  is  done  in  the  privacy  of  the  booth  ;  and  when 
the  keys  of  the  machine  have  been  reset  for  the  next  voter,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  preceding  ballot  is  completely  destroyed.  Consequently, 
the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  absolutely  assured. 

Without  entering  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  construction  of 
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the  machine,  I  wish  to  say  that  provisions  have  been  made  for  aU.  pos- 
sible contingencies.  ITot  only  is  the  voting  of  a  straight  ticket  a  sim- 
ple affair,  but  the  mechanism  is  so  adjusted  that  a  scratched  ticket  can 
be  voted  as  easily  as  if  the  voter  were  marking  a  ballot  with  his  pencil. 
He  cannot  vote  for  more  than  a  specified  number  of  candidates,  be- 
cause, when  the  full  vote  has  been  cast  for  any  one  group  of  candi- 
dates, all  the  remaining  keys  of  that  group  are  found  to  be  locked ; 
and  when  all  the  ballots  have  been  cast  every  key  on  the  machine  has 
become  immovable. 

But  can  mechanism  be  made  so  reliable  as  to  be  trusted  with  the 
important  function  of  counting  the  ballots  ?  This  question  can  be  best 
answered  by  reference  to  analogous  apparatus,  such  as  cash  and  fare 
registers,  and  particularly  the  Hollerith  tabulating-machines,^  used  in 
the  census  of  1890.  The  latter  not  only  counted  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  summarized,  for  th^  first  time  in  our  history,  the  details 
of  the  schedules  of  the  census  enumerators.  From  the  standpoint  of 
speed  the  operations  of  the  latter  machines  proved  truly  remarkable. 
Under  the  older  systems  the  results  were  not  completed  until  the  time 
to  take  a  new  census  had  almost  arrived.  With  the  Hollerith  count- 
ing-machines the  returns  for  the  whole  city  of  St.  Louis  were  tabulated 
in  five  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes.  For  the  country  at  large, 
the  last  returns  of  the  enumerators  reached  the  Census  Bureau  on  No- 
vember 10  ;  and  the  population  of  the  country  was  announced  by  the 
Bureau  on  December  12.  Moreover,  not  only  were  the  results  obtained 
with  almost  incredible  speed,  and  accepted  without  a  doubt  as  to  ac- 
curacy, but  the  method  was  attended  by  a  saving  of  nearly  one  million 
dollars. 

As  to  accidents,  registers  generally  have  been  so  much  improved 
that  one  never  hears  of  a  breakdown.  Of  all  such  registers  the  vot- 
ing-machine is  the  most  reliable.  Springs  are  entirely  dispensed  with ; 
and  the  construction  of  each  part  is  so  strong  that  it  is  needless  for  the 
voter  to  attempt  to  tamper  with  it. 

Again,  the  machine  is  supplied  with  levers  which  may  be  so  ad- 
justed by  the  judges  of  elections  that  the  voter  cannot  cast  a  ballot 
which  he  is  not  entitled  to  vote.  For  example,  in  certain  localities 
a  failure  to  pay  the  poll-tax  debars  the  citizen  from  voting  on  ques- 
tions involving  the  expenditure  of  money,  as  well  as  for  certain  can- 
didates.    When  one  appears  who  has  failed  to  pay  this  tax  he  will 

'  The  Hollerith  machines  are  fully  described  in  vol.  xii,  page  521,  of  the  ''Elec- 
trical Engineer." 
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find  the  respective  keys  locked  against  him.  (It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  provide  each  machine  with  a  nickel-in-the-slot  attachment, 
so  that  each  delinquent  could  pay  his  poll-tax  at  the  time  of  voting, 
if  he  wished.)  Another  lever  locks  the  keys  of  candidates  for  which 
a  woman  is  not  entitled  to  vote.  The  machine  has  also  a  free-ballot 
device,  which  permits  the  voter  to  exercise  his  constitutional  right  to 
vote  for  candidates  who  have  not  been  nominated  by  any  party. 

When  the  judges  declare  the  polls  closed  the  gate  is  locked  fast  in 
its  outward  position ;  and  by  this  means  all  the  push-keys  are  locked, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  tampering  with  the  machine  or  any  further 
voting.  The  machine  is  now  turned  around ;  and  in  full  view  of  the 
crowd,  two  cameras  are  f ocussed  on  the  keyboard  where  the  counters 
are  exposed ;  flash-light  photographs  are  taken ;  and  the  judges  call 
off  the  totals  to  the  clerks,  who  make  a  record  of  them.  Messenger 
boys  convey  the  results  in  haste  to  the  telegraph  office.  Within  fifteen 
minutes  every  precinct  in  the  city  has  reported ;  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  newspaper  bulletins  show  the  complete  returns  for  city  and 
county. 

Singularly  enough,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  have  been  no 
disputes  over  the  returns ;  and,  what  is  still  more  satisfactory,  the 
vote  has  been  unusually  heavy.  The  returns  have  shown  that  nearly 
every  voter  votes  a  full  ticket.  In  the  last  election  with  Australian 
ballots,  the  scratched  tickets  were  so  badly  marked  that  many  of  them 
had  to  be  thrown  out  entirely ;  and  in  one  ward  a  judge  was  accused 
of  marking  the  ballots  during  the  count,  so  as  to  invalidate  them.  In 
consequence,  the  returns  were  some  five  per  cent  below  what  was  to 
be  expected  from  the  number  of  votes,  cast. 

Among  the  objections  to  the  introduction  of  voting-machines  the 
cost  has  been  frequently  mentioned.  In  fact,  however,  elections  are 
held  much  more  cheaply  with  the  machines  than  under  the  old  method. 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  for  the  city  of  Rochester,  the  saving  at 
an  election  would  amount  to  $5,040.  Calculating  the  cost  of  the 
machines  at  $36,500 — the  price  of  a  machine  is  $500 — they  would  be 
paid  for  in  seven  elections.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  city  of  Min- 
neapolis the  machines  would  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  four 
elections.  But  the  cost  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  main,  thing  to  be 
considered.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  machines  retain  all  the  vir- 
tues and  exclude  all  the  vices  of  the  old  methods  of  balloting,  their 
use  would  be  warranted  even  if  they  should  entail  additional  expense. 

Frank  Keiper. 


AGRICULTUEAL  PROGEESS  AND  THE  WHEAT 

PEOBLEM. 

Feom  the  days  of  Malthus  we  have  been  periodically  assured,  by 
a  certain  class  of  economic  writers,  that  the  time  when  the  soil  could 
not  supply  food  for  the  world's  population  was  in  sight.  Starting 
from  the  irrefutable  proposition  that  increase  of  population  in  geo- 
metrical ratio,  if  unchecked,  must  in  the  end  give  the  earth  a  popu- 
lation beyond  its  ability  to  feed,  these  writers  have  attempted  to  fix 
the  time,  within  a  year  or  a  decade,  when  this  condition  will  obtain. 
In  thus  attempting  to  assign  a  definite  limit  to  the  period  of  plenty, 
however,  they  seem  to  accept,  as  the  only  factor  in  the  problem,  the 
mere  numerical  increase  in  population.  They  fail  to  recognize  what  are 
equally  potent  factors ;  namely,  the  increase  in  the  knowledge,  power, 
and  resources  of  mankind.  When  man  has  reached  his  highest  pos- 
sible intellectual  development,  when  he  has  conquered  all  the  forces 
of  nature,  when  all  the  paths  of  science  have  become  to  him  the  high- 
ways of  every-day  life,  when,  in  short,  he  has  reached  that  stage  of  per- 
fection which,  to  the  limited  vision  we  now  enjoy,  seems  little  short 
of  omnipotence,  then  only  will  it  be  possible  to  determine  coolly,  by 
mathematical  calculation,  the  food-limit  of  existence  upon  this  globe. 

With  those  who  profess  the  belief  that  the  period  of  universal  hun- 
ger is  rapidly  approaching,  a  favorite  theme  for  discussion,  in  recent 
years,  has  been  the  relation — present  and  future — between  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  wheat.  This,  of  course,  is  but  one  branch 
of  the  whole,  broad  subject.  Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  limit  of 
wheat  production  had  been  reached,  this  would  not  necessarily  indi- 
cate the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  for  existence ;  for  we  must  not 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  dietetic  sub- 
stitutions. Moreover,  even  in  the  matter  of  wheat,  the  observers 
referred  to  overlook  certain  facts  which  have  bafiled,  and  will  continue 
to  baffle,  our  efforts  to  determine  the  final  limit  of  its  production. 

The  most  recent  and  notable  claim  of  a  speedily  approaching  de- 
ficiency in  the  world's  wheat  production  was  put  forth  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
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Science,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  last  year.  His  contention 
is,  that  the  available  area  of  the  world's  wheat-growing  land  is  being 
very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  that,  in  about  a  generation,  owing  to  the 
growth  of  the  wheat-eating  population,  the  chief  present  exporting 
countries  will  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  provide  for  their  own 
wants ;  leaving  nothing  for  export  to  countries  which  do  not  grow 
their  own  supply.  To  support  this  position,  he  quotes  definite  figures 
of  the  population  of  wheat-growing  countries  at  certain  periods,  and 
gives,  with  what  he  evidently  considers  equal  exactness,  figures  pur- 
porting to  be  the  aggregate  area,  in  the  world,  devoted  to  wheat  at 
those  periods.  The  estimates  of  the  world's  Avheat  area,  not  only  in  the 
past,  but  at  present,  are  deserving  of  but  limited  credence ;  especially 
when  sweeping  conclusions  are  sought  to  be  drawn  from  mere  com- 
parisons of  assumed  totals  at  different  times.  In  only  a  few  of  the 
wheat-growing  countries  has  there  been  any  attempt,  except  in  recent 
years,  to  keep  records  of  annual  variations  of  acreage.  To  show  that 
even  the  available  data  are  very  inaccurate,  I  need  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  own  Department  of  Agriculture  found  it  nec- 
essary to  admit,  in  1897,  that  the  wheat  acreage  previously  announced 
for  this  country — and  used  in  the  construction  of  aggregates  similar  to 
those  upon  which  Sir  William  relies — was  short  by  at  least  5,000,000 
acres ;  i.e.,  by  more  than  16  per  cent. 

It  is  not  profitable  to  discuss  conclusions,  as  to  population  and 
acreage,  based  upon  data  representing  little  more  than  mere  assump- 
tion, at  least  so  far  as  the  earlier  periods  are  concerned.  It  is  fully  as 
unprofitable  to  offer  equally  indefinite  testimony  as  to  the  possible 
acreage  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe  suitable  for  wheat  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point  out,  in  these  and  similar 
calculations,  an  error  so  great  as  entirely  to  vitiate  the  conclusions. 

It  seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed,  by  most  writers  on  this  subject, 
that  the  average  rate  of  acre  yield  of  wheat  is  nearly  stationary. 
Acreage  is  accepted  as  the  whole  basis  of  calculation,  apparently  in 
the  belief  that  the  present  rate  of  yield  represents  the  full  capacity 
of  the  world's  soil,  and  that  a  larger  wheat  crop  can  be  secured  only 
by  devoting  a  larger  acreage  to  the  crop.  In  the  calculations  usually 
presented  it  is  figured  that  the  present  population  requires  a  certain 
number  of  acres  in  wheat  to  furnish  its  daily  bread ;  that  one  or  two 
decades  hence  the  population  will  have  increased  by  a  given  percent- 
age ;  and  that  the  wheat-bearing  acreage  must  be  enlarged,  in  like 
ratio,  if  wheat  is  to  hold  its  position  in  the  daily  ration.     The  possi- 
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bility  of  increasing  the  returns,  from  a  given  acreage,  through  the 
more  general  application  of  scientific  methods  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction, seems  entirely  lost  sight  of ;  though,  occasionally,  the  failure 
of  some  hard-and-fast  prediction  to  materialize,  leads  to  the  explana- 
tion that "  above  average  "  yields  have  temporarily  postponed  the  veri- 
fication of  the  prophecy. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  the  potentiality  of  an  average 
acre  of  wheat  land  is  steadily  increasing,  and  that  the  ratio  of  increase 
is  large  enough  to  make  it  an  important  factor  in  the  calculation  of 
future  bread-supplies.  A  comparison  of  the  rate  of  yield  of  one  year 
with  that  of  another,  or  even  of  longer  periods,  will  not  disclose  the 
changes  that  have  actually  taken  place,  unless  the  weather  conditions, 
in  the  periods  compared,  happened  to  be  the  same.  The  rate  of  yield 
depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  skill  of  the  cultivator,  and  the 
character  of  the  season.  Of  these  factors  the  first  two  are,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  subject  to  modification ;  but  the  third  is  yet  beyond 
our  power.  Consequently,  to  determine  the  actual  change  in  poten- 
tiality of  our  wheat  acreage,  from  one  period  to  another,  we  must  elim- 
inate the  factor  of  varying  weather  conditions.  Fortunately,  the 
records  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  furnish  the 
necessary  data. 

Each  year  statistics  concerning  the  acreage  and  average  rate  of 
yield,  by  States,  are  collected  by  this  Department ;  and,  during  the 
growing  season,  figures  are  given,  from  time  to  time,  representing 
the  "  condition  "  of  the  crop.  The  plan  is  a  simple  one.  A  crop  in 
which  the  plant  has  suffered  no  damage  of  any  kind,  either  from 
weather,  insect  enemies,  or  other  causes,  is  designated  by  the  figure 
100,  which  therefore  represents  the  full  capacity  of  the  soil.  To 
estimate  the  actual  condition  the  Department  deducts  from  the  ideal 
a  percentage  sufficient  to  equal  the  damage  which  the  crop  has  suf- 
fered from  all  causes.  The  required  information  upon  which  to  base 
this  estimate  is  furnished  by  the  large  number  of  expert  observers 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
make  detailed  reports  to  the  Government.  The  final  Government 
report  is  made  at  harvest  time;  and  the  figure  then  given  shows 
what  percentage  of  the  soil's  capacity  may  be  expected  in  the  yield. 
When  the  actual  yield  is  known,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  calculate  what 
it  would  have  been  if  all  conditions  had  been  perfect.  In  this  way 
the  changes  in  capacity,  from  time  to  time,  would  become  manifest. 

Beginning  with  the  Department's  records  for  1880,  and  compar- 
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ing  the  wheat  percentage  for  each  year,  as  reported  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  with  the  actual  yield,  we  find  a  steady  increase  in  potenti- 
ality.    The  figures  are  shown  in  Table  No.  1, 


Table  No.  1. 


' 

Condition 

when 
Harvested. 

Yield  per  Acre. 

Actual  Rate, 
Bushels. 

Full  Potential, 
Bushels. 

1880 

92.0 
73.0 
100.0 
83.0 
98.0 

13.1 
10.2 
13.6 
11.6 
13.0 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

Average  1880-84 

88.8 

72.0 

87.8 
82.0 
77.3 

87.5 

12.3 

10.4 
12.4 
12.1 
11.1 
12.9 

13.9 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

Average  1885-89 

81.9 

75.5 
96.9 
85.3 
74.0 
83.7 

11.8 

11.1 
15.3 
13.4 
11.4 
13.2 

14.4 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Average  1890-94 

82.8 

75.4 
74.6 
85.7 
86.7 

13.0 

13.7 
12.4 
13.4 
15.3 

15.7 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

80.9 

13.8 

17.1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  producing  capacity  of  our  wheat  land 
increased  .5  bushel  per  acre  between  the  first  and  second  periods ;  1.3 
bushels  between  the  second  and  third ;  and  1.4  between  the  third 
and  fourth.  In  the  period  1880-84  the  maximum  capacity  per  acre 
averaged  13.9  bushels :  in  the  period  1895-98  the  average  was  17.1 
bushels — an  increase  of  3.2  bushels  per  acre,  or  23  per  cent,  in  less 
than  twenty  years. 

Since  1890,  the  weather  conditions  have  not  been  nearly  so  favor- 
able as  they  were  during  the  period  1880-84.  Indeed,  in  only  one 
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year,  1891,  has  the  season  been  such  as  to  give  a  hint  of  the  actual 
change  in  potentiality.  If  the  present  season  should  prove  to  be 
only  as  good  as  the  average  season  of  the  period  1880-84,  the  yield, 
with  the  45,000,000  acres  now  under  wheat,  would  reach  684,000,000 
bushels ;  Avhile  such  a  season  as  that  of  1882  would  mean  a  crop  of 
nearly  770,000,000  bushels.  A  series  of  years  with  conditions  as  favor- 
able as  those  experienced  from  1880  to  1884,  inclusive,  would  give  us 
a  wheat  production  large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our  in- 
creased population,  and  to  leave  a  surplus  for  export  of  260,000,000 
bushels  a  year,  against  the  140,000,000  shipped  annually  from  the 
crops  of  1880  to  1884.  As  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  nature 
Avill  be  as  gracious  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  it  seems  that  any 
alarm  over  our  own  wheat-supply  in  the  near  future  would  be  ab- 
solutely unnecessary. 

To  account  for  this  increase  in  the  potential  yield  of  our  wheat 
fields,  many  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  :  improved  methods  of  ploughing ;  tile  drainage ; 
the  use  of  drills  in  seeding,  especially  the  press-drill,  which  results 
in  greater  immunity  against  winter-killing ;  crop  rotation  ;  and,  to 
a  very  small  extent,  fertilization.  An  important  factor  to  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  is  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
acreage  under  wheat  consequent  upon  falling  prices.  A  decline  in  the 
price  of  wheat  rendered  its  production  un])rofitable  where  the  rate  of 
yield  was  small.  Gradually,  these  lands  were  passed  over  to  crops 
better  suited  to  them ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  wheat  acreage  was 
increased  in  districts  having  a  better  rate  of  yield.  The  extent  to 
which  the  increase  of  potentiality  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause  is 
not  definitely  known  ;  but  an  examination  of  further  records  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  prove  of  interest  in  the  matter. 

In  this  connection,  a  division  of  the  States  into  four  groups,  in 
accordance  with  their  potentiality,  as  arranged  in  the  accompanying 
tables,  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive.  Table  'No.  2  represents  the  period 
1880-84,  when  the  average  potentiality  for  the  entire  country  was 
13.9  bushels  per  acre.  The  two  striking  facts  brought  out  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  tables  are :  (1)  that  the  acreage,  both  relatively  and 
actually,  has  decreased  since  then  in  the  States  where  the  rate  of  yield 
was  smallest,  the  loss  having  been  made  good  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  acreage  of  the  States  which  have  shown  a  larger  rate  of 
yield ;  and  (2)  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  potential 
yield  of  each  group. 
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Table  No.  2. 


Under  10  Bushels  : 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Total 

Between  10.1  and  13.8  Bushels 

Rhode  Island 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Texas  

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

Wisconsin 

Iowa    

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Arizona 

Total 

Between  13.9  and  15.8  Bushels 

Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

The  Dakotas 

New  Mexico , 

California 

Total 

15.9  Bushels  and  above  : 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon  ...    

Total 


Condition 

when 
Harvested. 


93.0 
92.2 

82.4 
81.2 
80.0 
83.4 
84.8 
85.0 
82.2 
87.2 


87.9 


95. 
90. 
96. 

83. 
96. 
89. 
90. 
82. 
88. 
87. 
100. 


87.7 


92. 
100. 

97. 

96. 

87. 

93, 
102 

94 

92. 


92.7 

100.6 
96.7 
97.0 
90.6 
86.0 
87.0 
80.4 
88.2 
93.4 
95.0 
93.0 
97.0 
103.7 
100.0 
96.7 
98.4 


Acreage. 


86.6 


917,801 

723,543 

207,032 

492,916 

88 

264,414 

45,762 

1,900 

217,095 

1,246,206 


4,116,757 

28 

97,678 

623.130 

432,363 

402,660 

1,235,670 

1,597,368 

2,698,357 

2,323,404 

1,771,779 

16,172 


11,198,629 

43,379 

11,483 

156,197 

1.503,785 

2,814,359 

2,822,227 

760,160 

64,312 

2,681,110 


10,857,012 

21,293 

1,149 

2,183 

778,624 

2.780,721 

1,895,302 

2,979,465 

1,891,890 

51,369 

1,605 

91,544 

81,546 

7,186 

42,942 

182,513 

761,217 


Bushels. 


8,004,300 

4,765,163 

1,226,546 

3,101,113 

415 

1,538,904 

242,753 

6,425 

1,448,114 

8,138,280 


28,472,013 

360 

1,145,617 

8,038,396 

4,076,562 

4,394,658 

11,895,506 

19,495,007 

27,140,441 

25,764,007 

20,173,795 

224,640 


122,348,989 

580,721 

166,920 

2,132,573 

20,415,176 

37,754,872 

36,892,079 

11,734,000 

854,980 

36,394,440 


11,570,549 


146,925,761 

357,805 

19,344 

41,663 

11,272,640 

39,766,815 

28,294,853 

38,921,531 

26,666,820 

867,800 

25,100 

1,752,060 

1,440,880 

131,267 

726,900 

3,000,140 

18,006,224 


166,291,842 
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Maintaining  the  same  grouping  of  States  the  totals  for  the  other 
periods  under  review  are  as  follows  : 


1885-89. 

1890-94. 

1895-98. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

3,760,762 

9,461,386 

13,736,038 

9,863,224 

24,509,000 
104,982,000 
163,236,000 
142,736,000 

3,260,289 

7,316,868 

14,995,869 

11,202,257 

25,403,000 

88,883,000 
193,469,000 
168,505,000 

2,703,829 

7,169,405 

16,334,753 

11,868,717 

26,505,000 

97,932,000 

224,700,000 

175,865,000 

Total 

36,821,410 

435,463,000 

36,775,283 

476,260,000 

38,076,704 

525,002,000 

The  preceding  table  shows  a  marked  uniformity  in  the  aggregate 
acreage  for  each  period.  The  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
acreage,  in  percentages,  have  been  as  follows : 


1880-84. 

1885-89. 

1890-94. 

1895-98. 

Group  1 

11.0 
29.6 

28.7 
30.7 

10.2 
25.7 
37.3 

26.8 

8.9 
19.9 
40.8 
30.4 

7.1 

Group  2 

18,8 

Group  3 

42.9 

Group  4 

31.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The  "  condition  "  and  the  actual  rate  of  yield  when  harvested,  in 
each  group,  for  the  various  periods,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1880-84. 

1885-89. 

1890-94. 

1895-98. 

Condi- 
tion. 

Yield, 
Bushels. 

Condi- 
tion. 

Yield, 
Bushels. 

Condi- 
tion. 

Yield, 
Bushels. 

Condi- 
tion. 

Yield, 
Bushels. 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

87.9 
87.7 
92.7 
86.6 

6.9 
10.9 
13.7 
14.4 

80.8 
82.8 
81.7 
81.7 

6.5 
11.1 
11.9 
14.5 

82.5 
83.5 
82.0 
83.6 

7.8 
12.1 
12.9 
15.0 

91.1 
82.3 
81.9 
76.3 

9.8 
13.7 
13.8 
14.9 

Average 

88.8 

12.3 

81.9 

11.8 

82.8 

13.0 

80.9 

13.8 

Using  the  basis  100  as  representing  the  potentiality  of  the  first 
period,  it  appears  that  the  potential  yield  of  each  group,  for  each 
period,  was : 
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1880-84. 

1885-89. 

1890-94. 

1895-97. 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Per  Cent 

of  1st 

Period. 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Per  Cent 

of  1st 

Period. 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Per  Cent 

of  1st 

Period. 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Group  4 

7.8 
13.4 
14.8 
16.6 

8.0 
13.4 
14.6 

17.7 

103 

108 

99 

107 

9.5 
14.5 
15.7 
17.9 

122 
117 
106 

108 

10.8 
16.6 
16.9 
19.5 

138 
134 
114 
117 

Average... 

13.9 

14.4 

104 

15.7 

113 

17.1 

123 

The  question  as  to  how  much  of  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
average  acre  is  due  to  the  weeding  out  of  the  fields  of  low  yield,  and 
how  much  to  actual  improvement  in  the  yield  of  the  same  land,  cannot, 
as  I  have  stated,  be  definitely  determined.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  is  the  more  important  factor ;  for,  had  the  distribution 
of  the  acreage  among  the  different  groups  in  the  period  1895-98  been 
the  same  as  in  the  period  1880-84,  the  average  of  potential  yield  would 
have  been  16.9  bushels  instead  of  17.1 — a  difference  of  only  .2  bushel 
per  acre.  As  the  increase  of  3.2  bushels  is  accounted  for  by  the  actual 
improvement  in  State  averages,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  improved  methods  employed  in  wheat-growing. 

With  diminishing  prices  for  wheat,  rural  progress  in  this  country 
has  added  more  than  23  per  cent  to  the  potential  yield  of  an  acre  in 
less  than  twenty  years.  In  most  other  wheat-growing  countries  the 
present  methods  of  production  are  not  even  as  good  as  those  followed 
by  us  in  1880.  Other  growers,  however,  will  follow  in  our  footsteps 
when  the  prices  offer  the  proper  inducement. 

The  increase  in  acre  yields,  in  this  country,  has  only  begun.  Prac- 
tically, all  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  period  under  re- 
view may  be  attributed  to  improvements  in  implements  for  preparing 
the  soil  and  planting  the  seed.  Wheat  is  grown,  year  after  year, 
without  rotation — except  in  a  few  cases — on  a  third  or  more  of  our 
wheat  acreage;  not  one  acre  in  fifty  is  directly  fertilized  for  the 
crop ;  and  only  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  seed- 
wheat  and  to  betterment  of  seed-stock.  If,  in  the  face  of  what  cannot 
be  considered  less  than  careless  and  inefficient  agricultural  practice, 
we  have  increased  the  wheat  capacity  of  our  land  by  3.2  bushels  per 
acre  in  so  short  a  time,  what  may  we  not  expect,  in  the  way  of  en- 
larged acre  yields,  before  we  experience  the  hardships  of  a  true  wheat 
famine?  .  Bernard  W.  Snow. 


EECENT  EYEISTTS   IN  THE  TKAKSYAAL. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  present  inter- 
esting manifestations  in  South  Africa,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  century  to  find  their  original  source. 

South  Africa,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  was  partially  settled  by  Dutch 
immigrants,  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. Their  part  in  the  settlement  was  by  no  means  a  leading  one ; 
yet  to  them  is  due  the  credit  of  proving  that  South  Africa  is  a  coun- 
try where  white  men  can  live  and  thrive,  and  carry  to  the  savages  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  that  civilization  which  has  so  often  proved 
both  a  blessing  and  a  curse  to  them. 

When,  in  1814,  after  two  conquests,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
finally  ceded  to  England,  it  was  inhabited  by  what  may  be  called  a 
new  race.  Not  only  had  a  century  and  a  half  of  life,  under  new  con- 
ditions, changed  the  temper  and  characteristics  of  the  original  Dutch 
settlers,  but  a  mixture  of  their  blood  with  that  of  another  race  had 
also  served  to  modify  the  type.  For  Huguenot  refugees,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  had  flocked  to  the  Cape  in  search  of  the  religious  free- 
dom denied  to  them  at  home;  and  though  their  wishes  were  not 
entirely  fulfilled,  yet  the  conditions  were  sufiiciently  favorable  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  South  Africa  their  permanent  home. 

In  the  patronymics  of  many  prominent  Dutch  families  to-day — 
such  as  Joubert,  Celliers,  and  de  Yilliers — there  is  evidence  of  the 
infusion  of  Huguenot  blood ;  and  the  influence  of  such  infusion  on 
the  character  of  the  composite  race,  known  as  Boers  or  Dutch  Afri- 
canders, has  been  as  real  and  lasting  as  it  has  been  on  their  nomen- 
clature. For  the  cradle  of  their  race  these  people  have  but  little 
attachment.  The  conditions  of  their  life  had  been  too  hard ;  and,  as 
to  any  later  amelioration  thereof,  they  owed  so  little  to  the  good-will 
or  kindness  of  Holland  that  they  did  not  long  retain  any  sentimental 
attachment  for  her. 

The  British  occupation,  then,  found  South  Africa  inhabited  by  a 
people  but  little  suited  to  a  strict,  bureaucratic  government.  Indeed, 
their  experiences  had  taught  them  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  with 
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any  government,  and  the  further  they  were  removed  from  govern- 
ment officials,  the  better  it  would  be  for  them.  With  this  feeling 
strongly  developed,  and  further  accentuated  by  the  fact  that,  for  a 
short  time  previously,  under  the  last  Dutch  occupation,  they  had 
enjoyed  a  measure  of  self-government,  they  were  none  too  ready  to 
accept  the  administration  of  British  colonial  officials  of  the  type  and 
spirit  of  the  men  whose  views  and  attitude  had,  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore, divided  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  by  goading  into  independence  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  had  already  become  partially  no- 
madic. Many  of  them,  tired  of  the  Company  rule  and  weary  of  the 
Company  service,  had  left  the  settlements ;  and,  "  trekking  "  north- 
ward, they  had  won  for  themselves  homes  in  the  wilderness.  In  1837 
occurred  the  "  Great  Trek,  "  which  produced  the  two  Boer  republics 
to  the  north.  The  crisis  of  their  discontent  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  liberation  of  their  slaves.  The  liberation,  though  nominally 
accompanied  by  compensation  to  slave-owners,  was,  in  fact,  so  badly 
managed,  that  many  farmers  were  reduced  to  penury  and  the  most 
serious  dissatisfaction  was  created  in  the  minds  of  all. 

The  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  man  at  home  and  the  "  man 
on  the  spot "  toward  the  native  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree,  a  fruitful  cause  of  friction  between  the  Briton 
at  home  and  the  Briton — colonial-  or  home-born — abroad.  Public 
opinion  in  the  mother-country,  on  the  various  colonial  questions,  is 
always  necessarily  formed  through  information  received  from  the 
missionary.  And  the  latter,  in  his  zeal,  having  preached  the  equal- 
ity of  the  "  black  brother  " — not  only  before  God,  but  also,  and  in 
every  respect,  before  man — there  cannot  but  be  a  great  gulf,  on  at 
least  one  point,  between  home  and  colonial  opinion.  The  fact  that, 
in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  their  fathers  had  lived 
under  much  worse  conditions  did  not  weigh  with  the  Boers ;  and, 
seeing  no  chance  of  improving  their  position  by  force  of  arms,  they 
decided  to  trek  to  the  north,  where  they  hoped  to  find  better  and 
easier  conditions  of  life. 

The  history  of  the  "  Great  Trek  "  has  yet  to  be  written ;  and  it  is 
certainly  worth  the  writing.  With  all  its  squalor,  its  perils,  its  daily 
dangers,  its  humble  heroisms,  it  was  yet  a  splendid  evidence  of  the 
persistence  of  the  Frisian  blood,  still  under  alien  skies,  running  true 
in  the  veins  of  the  Trekkers.  Their  ideal  was  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion. They  sought  a  "  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness ; "  but,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  Old  World  has  no  sympathy  for  the  wilder- 
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ness.  They  found  that,  wherever  they  went,  British  power  and  in- 
fluence were  sure  to  follow.  That,  however,  British  protection  was 
not  resented  by  all  concerned  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  with- 
drawal of  British  power  from  the  Orange  Free  State  was  very  much 
deplored. 

The  part  of  the  continent  which  is  called,  somewhat  ostenta- 
tiously, the  South  African  Bepublic  has  had  a  very  checkered  career. 
Situated  far  inland,  on  land  desolated  by  periodic  droughts,  far  dis- 
tant from  any  market,  and  surrounded  by  powerful  native  tribes,  its 
inhabitants  have  lived  a  hard,  isolated  life  of  poverty.  An  overflow- 
ing exchequer  was  never  known  to  their  Government ;  and,  in  1877 — 
with  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  in  their  treasury,  with  a  debt  of 
£215,000  and  no  means  of  raising  funds,  with  the  people  divided 
among  themselves  and  no  man  strong  enough  to  face  the  situation — 
they  seemed  to  be  in  a  hopeless  plight.  There  was  no  crime  or  vio- 
lence. The  anarchy  was  a  peaceful  one,  but,  apparently,  none  the 
less  hopeless.  Their  President,  Burgers,  a  man  of  high  character, 
whom  they  had  imported  to  preside  over  their  Government,  addressed 
the  "  Kaad  "  (Legislative  Assembly)  as  follows : 

"  I  would  rather  be  a  policeman,  under  a  strong  government,  than  the  President 
of  such  a  state.  It  is  you — you  members  of  the  Raad,  and  the  Boers — who  have  lost 
the  country,  who  have  sold  your  independence  for  a  drink.  You  have  ill-treated  the 
natives  ;  you  have  shot  them  down  ;  you  have  sold  them  into  slavery  ;  and  now  you 
must  pay  the  penalty. 

"  To-day  a  note  for  £11,000  was  laid  before  me  for  signature.  But  I  would  rather 
have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  sign  it  ;  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  ground  to  expect 
that,  when  it  comes  due,  there  will  be  a  penny  to  pay  it  with." 

All  thoughtful  observers  had  decided  that  a  change  of  some  kind 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  existence  of  a  poor,  Aveak,  impotent 
state,  doomed  to  extinction  by  surrounding  native  tribes,  would 
only  render  the  more  possible  the  obliteration  of  the  white  man 
in  South  Africa.  But  what  was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  change  ? 
Sir  Y.  Shepstone  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  annexing  the  country,  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain.  To  this  course  every  one  agreed  except  the 
Boers  themselves — those  most  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  able  to  understand  their  desperate  condition.  Therefore,  with 
some  sullenly  acquiescing  and  others  openly  protesting,  they  formed 
an  element  of  danger  which  the  military  ofiicials,  bound  in  red  tape, 
were  not  more  able  to  appreciate  than  they  were  competent  to 
handle. 

The  era  of  prosperity  and  expansion  which  followed  served,  for 
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a  short  time,  to  eradicate  the  political  discontent.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  feeling  became  widespread  that  the  country,  rather  than  the 
Government, had  inspired  the  confidence  of  investors  and  immigrants; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  malcontents  began  to  assert  them- 
selves. But,  finding  that  appeals  for  the  restoration  of  their  inde- 
pendence produced  no  result,  they  finally,  in  1881,  decided  to  resort 
to  arms.  If  the  promises  made  by  Shepstone  when  he  annexed  the 
country  had  been  fulfilled,  the  demand  for  retrocession  would,  no 
doubt,  have  received  but  little  support.  To  say  that  the  agitation 
was  organized  and  fostered  by  a  few  men  only,  is  to  say  simply  what 
is  true  of  all  similar  agitations.  That  its  outcome  was  successful 
nierely  proves  that  its  organizers  had  many  grievances  which,  in  the 
long  run,  were  bound  to  receive  recognition. 

The  discontent,  then,  culminated  in  1881,  in  the  "War  of  Indepen- 
dence, when  the  British  arms  sustained  severe  defeat.  While  reen- 
forcements  were  being  pushed  to  the  front  peace  was  offered,  which 
was  eventually  concluded.  As  a  result  self-government  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  while  the  suzerainty  of  Great 
Britain  was  practically  expressed  in  the  convention  of  1881 — refer- 
ence to  which  was  omitted  in  the  convention  of  1884.  The  provision, 
which  is  still  in  force,  stipulates,  that  no  treaty  into  which  the  South 
African  Republic  may  enter  with  foreign  states  shall  be  valid  until 
it  has  received  the  approval  of  Great  Britain.  The  relations  created 
between  the  Boers — the  descendants  of  the  voortrekkers — and  the 
Uitlanders — the  later  comers — may  be  best  shown  by  the  following 
dialogue,  which  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  at  the 
conference  which  preceded  the  signing  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Kriiger.     "  There  will  be  equal  protection  for  all." 

Sir  E.  Wood.     "  And  equal  privileges  ?  " 

Mr.  Kriiger.  "  We  make  no  difference  so  far  as  hurgher  rights  are 
concerned.  There  may  perhaps  be  some  slight  difference  in  the  case 
of  a  young  person  who  has  just  come  into  the  country." 

Had  this  declaration  of  intention  been  expressed  in  the  convention, 
in  set  terms,  the  present  trouble  could  never  have  arisen.  But  the 
convention — which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  characterized  as  an 
agreement  between  two  equally  generous  nations,  the  one  strong  and 
magnanimous,  the  other  weak  and  brave — was  interpreted  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  in  a  pettifogging  spirit ;  and  bit  by  bit  the 
rights  of  Uitlanders  were  whittled  away.  The  franchise,  which,  in 
1881,  was  obtainable  after  a  twelve  months'  residence,  was,  at  the 
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beginning  of  this  year,  practically  not  obtainable  at  all ;  for,  when 
a  fourteen  years'  residence — including  a  period  of  probation,  during 
which  he  incurred  all  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  but  did  not 
enjoy  all  its  privileges — had  qualified  the  applicant,  the  consent  of 
tAVO-thirds  of  the  burghers  and  the  approval  of  the  Government  were 
still  required.  Consequently,  it  is  generally  felt  by  the  Uitlanders, 
that  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  restrict  the  fran- 
chise to  one  privileged  race. 

For  some  years  after  the  retrocession  the  country  was  fairly  pros- 
perous ;  the  revenue  just  about  balancing  the  expenditure.  But,  in 
1887,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Barberton,  a  decided  change 
for  the  better  began  to  manifest  itself ;  the  revenue  leaping  from 
£236,584  for  the  last  nine  months  of  1886  to  £668,433  for  the  vear 
1887.  From  that  time  on  there  was  a  steady  increase  until,  in  1896, 
the  total  revenue  amounted  to  £4,462,194.  The  discovery  of  gold, 
first  in  the  quartz  reefs  at  Barberton,  and  later  in  the  unique,  con- 
glomerate deposits  at  Johannesburg,  rendered  the  future  progress  of 
the  republic  certain  ;  and  if  the  rulers  had  been  as  mse  as  nature  had 
been  generous,  there  would  have  been  no  burning  political  question  in 
the  Transvaal  to-day. 

Liberal  as  were  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  1881  the  Boers  were 
in  nowise  satisfied  with  them.  They  objected  to  such  clauses  as  Art.  2, 
in  which  external  relations  were  denied ;  Art.  3,  in  which  their  power 
to  deal  with  natives  was  limited ;  and  Art.  19,  in  which  encroachment 
on  the  boundaries  of  their  neighbors  was  entirely  forbidden. 

The  result  of  their  dissatisfaction  was  the  convention  of  1884, 
in  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  was  no  mention  of  suzerainty, 
and  which  was  generally  more  favorable  to  the  Boers  than  that  of 
1881.  Yet,  in  the  same  year,  in  defiance  of  all  agreement,  a  raid,  un- 
officially authorized  by  the  Government,  was  made  westward  into 
Bechuanaland  ;  and  the  ground  was  only  yielded  when  Sir  Charles 
"Warren  took  out  an  expedition.  In  the  same  year,  taking  advantage 
of  a  quarrel  between  two  of  the  petty  kinglets,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Great  Britain  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  a  raid  was 
made  into  Zululand;  and  the  most  fertile  part  of  that  country — 
whose  inhabitants  would  probably  have  exterminated  the  Boers  had 
it  not  been  for  British  conquest — was  annexed  to  the  Transvaal.  That 
the  whole  of  Zululand  was  not  taken  must  be  attributed  to  England, 
which  refused  to  allow  such  wholesale  annexation.  The  object,  how- 
ever, of  these  raids  was  twofold :  (1)  a  desire  for  the  extension  of 
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territory ;  and  (2)  a  wish  to  secure  for  themselves  an  open  road  to 
the  sea. 

From  1882  to  1892  there  was  no  serious  demand  for  the  franchise 
and  no  great  anxiety  for  reform.  The  country  was  rich ;  and  most 
of  the  new  settlers  were  making  too  much  money  to  care  for  reform. 
There  was  still,  however,  great  need  of  the  latter ;  for  the  adminis- 
tration was  going  from  bad  to  worse,  while  the  concessions  granted 
for  the  construction  of  railways  and  for  dynamite  were  sure  to  work 
havoc  in  later  years. 

Although,  in  1884,  President  Kriiger,  when  in  London,  published 
an  invitation  to  immigrants,  there  has  never  been,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  any  effort  to  develop  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, or  in  any  way  to  improve  the  "  condition  of  the  people."  For  many 
years  even  the  building  of  railways  was  opposed,  on  the  ground  that 
the  occupation  of  the  carrier  by  ox- wagon  would  be  thereby  sacrificed. 
It  was,  however,  finally  sanctioned,  in  1884,  in  order  that  the  desire 
of  the  Boers  to  have  an  independent  road  to  the  sea  might  become 
gratified. 

The  tendency  of  the  administration  from  1881  to  1895  may,  per- 
haps, be  best  illustrated  by  quoting  the  demands  made,  in  1895,  by  the 
body  known  as  the  Transvaal  National  Union — an  indiscriminate 
body,  composed  of  capitalists,  professional  men,  merchants,  and  work- 
ingmen  anxious  to  secure  political  reform.  Their  demands  were  for- 
mulated as  follows : 

1.  A  constitution  safeguarded  from  hasty  change.  (It  had  become  a 
common  practice  to  make  alterations  in  the  written  constitution,  with 
no  more  formality  than  that  required  for  ordinary  Yolksraad  legis- 
lation.) 

2.  An  equitable  franchise  law  and  fair  representation.  (The  strin- 
gency of  the  Franchise  Law  has  been  already  explained.  The  districts 
where  the  bulk  of  the  Uitlanders,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion lived,  were  only  given  such  representatives  as  the  number  of 
resident  burghers  entitled  them  to  have.) 

3.  Equality  of  the  Dutch  and  the  English  languages.  (The  language 
employed  in  over  90  per  cent  of  the  business  transactions  is  English ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  conversation ;  yet  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  High  Dutch,  which  very  few  of  the  burghers 
understand,  speaking,  as  they  do,  a  local  patois.) 

4.  The  heads  of  the  Government  department  to  be  responsible  to 
the  legislature.     (The  members  of  the  Executive  have  no  seat  in  the 
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Yolksraad ;  and  the  Minister  of  Mines — surely  the  most  important 
official  in  such  a  country  as  the  Transvaal — has  no  seat  in  the  Exec- 
utive.) 

6.  Eemoval  of  religious  disabilities.  (Catholics  and  Jews  are  not 
allowed  to  hold  Government  appointments.) 

6.  Independence  of  the  courts. 

Y.  Liberal  and  comprehensive  education. 

8.  Free  trade  in  South  African  products. 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  Civil  Service  was  utterly  incompetent 
and  almost  utterly  corrupt ;  that  the  bribery  of  Yolksraad  members 
was  a  common  practice ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  long-standing 
liquor,  dynamite,  and  railway  concessions,  others  had  been  applied 
for,  it  will  be  seen  how  urgently  reforms  were  needed.  Petition 
after  petition  had  been  sent  to  Pretoria,  only  to  be  rejected.  Efforts 
had  also  been  made  to  influence  the  parliamentary  elections ;  but  a 
law  had  been  passed  rendering  the  formation  of  TJitlander  Election 
Committees  illegal.  Consequently,  every  avenue  of  approach  was 
closed.  Progressive  members,  so  called,  having  "  ratted,"  again  and 
again,  it  was  decided  to  make  one  final  appeal ;  and,  in  1895,  a  mon- 
ster petition,  which  was  signed  by  nearly  40,000  people,  was  sent  to 
the  Government  by  the  IS'ational  Union.  The  petition,  however,  was 
rejected,  by  a  considerable  majority,  on  the  motion  of  a  member, 
who  said,  "  If  they  want  the  franchise  let  them  come  and  fight  for 
it."  So  closed  the  first  chapter  in  the  efforts  of  the  TJitlanders  in  the 
interest  of  reform. 

After  this  last,  most  serious  rebuff,  it  was  felt,  and  naturally 
so,  that  the  crisis  called  for  a  new  policy ;  and  the  men  who  had  so 
resolutely  struggled  to  secure  reform  by  peaceable  agitation  did  not 
shrink  from  the  alternative.  It  was  decided  to  appeal  to  force ;  and 
the  closing  days  of  1895  saw  Johannesburg — and  Johannesburg  only 
— peacefully  in  the  hands  of  the  Reform  Committee.  To  tell  how  that 
movement  failed,  and  how  the  incursion  of  Dr.  Jameson — who,  with 
his  little  troop,  sought  to  raise  the  revolutionar}^  banner,  instead  of 
seeking  to  help  the  men  of  his  blood,  rightfully  struggling  for  freedom 
— ruined  the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  would  be  to  tell  a  thrice-told  tale. 
Pretoria,  with  Jameson  and  his  men  prisoners,  held  all  the  cards ;  and 
it  was  never  disclosed  that  Jameson,  before  surrendering,  had  bar- 
gained for  the  safety  of  the  lives  of  all  his  men.  The  Boer  Govern- 
ment, with  characteristic  diplomacy,  had  made  the  laying  down  of 
arms  the  prime  condition  of  Jameson's  safety.  Arms  were  laid  down, 
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however,  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  High  Commissioner,  who 
promised  consideration  of  grievances ;  and  with  this  slender  promise 
the  Reformers  had  to  be  content. 

How  utter  was  their  failure,  the  Reformers  were  soon  to  discover  ; 
for,  when  sixty  prominent  citizens,  who  had  been  put  in  prison,  were 
released,  after  humiliating  negotiations,  they  found  that  instead  of  an 
amelioration  of  their  conditions,  the  grievances  were  actually  to  be  in- 
creased. In  these  early  days  President  Kriiger  found  himself  in  an 
apparently  impregnable  position  ;  and  had  he  been  astute  enough  to 
give  such  economic  reforms  as  would  have  satisfied  the  capitalists  and 
the  speculative  classes,  he  and  his  race  would  have  been  firmly  seated 
in  the  saddle  for  another  twenty  years.  Under  such  circumstances 
these  classes  would  have  detached  themselves  from  the  political  re- 
formers, who  had  become  disheartened  by  their  recent  failure.  This, 
however,  was  not  to  be.  On  the  contrary,  the  oppressive  Press  Laws, 
Alien  Immigration  Laws,  and  Alien  Expulsion  Laws,  following  in 
rapid  succession,  showed  how  Mr.  Kriiger  interpreted  his  promise  to 
"  forgive  and  forget ; "  and  the  granting  of  a  new  municipality  to 
Johannesburg — which  was  in  every  sense  less  well  equipped  for  self- 
government  than  had  been  the  previous  Sanitary  Board — proved  that 
there  was  to  be  no  reform  in  administration.  However,  one  gleam  of 
hope  was  given  to  the  men,  who  were  now  almost  in  despair.  When 
the  repressive  Alien  Immigration  Law  had  been  passed,  a  British 
fleet  was  promptly  sent  to  Delagoa  Bay ;  and  when  Great  Britain,  as 
the  paramount  poAver  in  South  Africa,  undertook  to  demand  the  re- 
peal of  the  law,  the  request  was  promptly  granted. 

When  the  men  who  had  so  long  worked  for  reform  found  that  all 
appeals,  both  to  reason  and  to  force,  had  failed  them,  they  had  not 
much  heart  to  begin  again.  Moreover,  many  of  them  were  of  that 
number  who  had  won  release  from  Pretoria  only  by  promising  to  ab- 
stain for  three  years  from  taking  part  in  politics  in  the  Transvaal. 
Anglo-Saxons,  however,  can  never  consent  long  to  remain  political 
Helots  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  1896,  there  was  formed  the  South 
African  League — a  political  organization  which  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  political  development  of  South  Africa. 
Its  objects  were  few  and  simple;  viz.,  (1)  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa ;  and  (2)  the  establish- 
ment of  good  government  in,  and  good  relations  between,  the  vari- 
ous South  African  states. 

In  Katal,  Cape  Colony,  ajid  the  Transvaal — provinces  absolutely 
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independent  of  each  other  and  differing  from  each  other  in  policy 
and  management — leagues  were  formed,  through  adherence  to  the 
above  demands,  which  bound  these  provinces  firmly  together.  The 
bulk  of  the  work  was  done  by  the  men  of  the  Transvaal  province ;  but 
generous  support  was  always  accorded  to  them  by  their  colleagues  of 
I^atal  and  the  Cape.  The  latter  provinces,  however,  performed  very 
important  work.  When  it  is  considered  that  men  of  all  parties  are 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  ultimate  federation  of  the  various 
South  African  states,  either  on  dominion  lines  or  on  lines  of  inde- 
pendence, it  will  be  seen  1  ow  important  was  the  calling  into  exist- 
ence of  a  linked,  progressive,  democratic  organization,  agreeing  on 
certain  definite  lines  of  action. . 

At  first,  and  until  more  or  less  complete  victory  was  in  sight,  the 
membership  of  the  League  in  the  Transvaal  was  drawn  from  the 
professional  and  working  classes.  The  wealthy  men  took  no  part  in 
the  movement,  nor  did  they  give  any  sign  of  encouragement ;  although 
they  sympathized  with  the  aims  of  the  Reformers  and  approved  of 
their  methods. 

That  poor  men  should  neglect  their  business,  without  endeavoring 
to  enrich  themselves,  was  naturally  incredible  to  the  press ;  and  the 
League,  therefore,  carried  on  its  work  under  a  continual  storm  of 
misrepresentation  and  abuse.  Pages  might  be  written  of  their  strug- 
gles, their  mistakes,  their  poverty,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  un- 
swerving faith  in  their  cause  and  its  ultimate  triumph.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  they  saw  the  only  logical  course.  Appeals  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment— which  was  responsible  for  the  conventions,  framed  to 
secure  equality  and  liberty — had  failed  in  their  object ;  corruption 
and  bribery  were  rampant  in  every  public  department ;  inefficiency 
and  insolence  were  met  with  at  every  turn  ;  retrogressive  legislation 
was  the  order  of  the  day  ;  public  works  were  neglected  ;  natural  edu- 
cation was  a  farce ;  and  nothing  was  being  done  by  the  Government 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  Judged  from  whatever  stand- 
})oint,  the  rule  of  the  Boers  had  been  a  failure.  For  the  country  they 
had  done  nothing ;  they  had  done  less  than  nothing  for  the  "  stranger 
within  the  gates ; "  and,  in  eighteen  years  of  independence,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Boers  was  worse,  not  better. 

Matters  were  precipitated  when  a  British  subject,  named  Edgar, 
was  shot  down — on  his  own  threshold,  and  under  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
— for  resisting  the  unlawful  entrance  of  a  policeman  who  sought  to 
arrest  him,  without  a  warrant,  simply  for  throwing  a  drunken  man. 
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The  policeman  claimed  he  had  been  under  the  impression  that  the 
latter  had  been  seriously  assaulted. 

To  people  at  a  distance  the  affair  may  seem  trivial ;  but  to  men 
on  the  spot,  who  saw  the  little  ruined  home,  and  felt  how  symptomatic 
was  the  incident  of  the  whole  situation,  it  served  as  the  spark  to  ex- 
plode the  magazine.  The  agitation,  which  has  gradually  led  to  the 
present  situation,  then  began.  The  first  step  was  the  sending  of  a 
petition  to  the  consul  in  behalf  of  5,000  men  who  had  been  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  contravening  the  Public  Meeting  Law,  and  released 
only  on  furnishing  bail  to  the  extent  of  £1,000.  The  feeling  rose 
still  higher  when  meetings  held  by  British  subjects  were  broken  up 
by  organized  bands,  led  by  government  officials ;  even  such  officials 
as  public  prosecutors  participating. 

A  further  cause  of  agitation  was  the  fact  that  the  murderer  of 
Edgar  was  not  only  discharged,  but  praised  by  the  judge  upon  his 
release.  When  Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa, 
in  reviewing  the  situation,  said,  that  "  the  case  for  intervention  was 
overwhelming,"  the  movement  became  more  general ;  and  it  was 
felt  by  all  that  the  end  was  near.  ISTor  was  the  movement  limited  to 
the  League ;  for,  at  great  public  meetings  in  the  towns  and  at  the 
mines  representatives  were  appointed,  from  men  of  all  classes  and 
of  all  nationalities,  to  a  body  now  known  as  the  Uitlander  Council. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history  Uitlander  Johannesburg  stood  firm 
and  united. 

A  statement  of  the  demands  of  the  Uitlander  Council,  made  in 
June,  1899,  will  again  illustrate  how  serious  were  the  grievances  of 
the  people  : 

1.  Legislation  by  mere  Yolksraad  resolution  to  be  abolished. 

2.  Equitable  franchise  law  and  fair  representation,  with  redistri- 
bution scheme. 

3.  English  and  Dutch  languages  to  be  official. 

4.  Reorganization  of  the  Civil  Service. 

5.  High  Court  to  be  independent.  (At  present  the  Judges  of 
the  High  Court  are  required,  under  pain  of  dismissal,  to  respect  any 
resolution  of  the  Yolksraad,  however  hastily  it  may  have  been 
passed.  This  demand  was  the  direct  result  of  an  action  in  which  an 
American  subject  obtained  damages  against  the  Government.) 

6.  Reform  of  education. 

7.  The  cancellation  of  monopolies.  (In  addition  to  the  long-stand- 
ing liquor,  railway,  and  dynamite  monopolies — the  last  two  of  which 
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are  said  to  represent  a  permanent  tax  of  from  £600,000  to  £1,000,000 
per  annum  upon  the  country,  although  conducted  almost  solely  in 
the  interest  of  the  monopoly  holders — there  are  now  monopolies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa,  calcium  carbide,  soap,  candles, 
matches,  brushes,  etc.) 

That  it  should  be  necessary,  at  the  close  of  this  century,  in  any 
civdlized  country,  for  white  men  of  education  and  ability  to  ask  for 
these  rights  may  well  seem  incredible.  That  they  should  ask  for 
them  in  vain  seems  impossible. 

Redress  having  been  promised  by  the  British  Government,  it  will, 
without  doubt,  be  secured.  And  it  is  only  when  the  demanded  con- 
cessions are  granted  that  the  South  African  Eepublic  will  prove 
worthy  of  its  name.  Then,  with  its  independence  guaranteed  by 
the  paramount  power,  and  strengthened  internally  by  free  institu- 
tions, may  it  fulfil  its  mission  as  a  free  country,  and  prepare  to 
take  its  place  as  a  free  member  of  the  coming  South  African  Con- 
federation. Thomas  R.  Dodd. 
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"When,  a  few  years  since,  the  excellence  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  began  to  be  recognized  abroad  and  the  demand  for  them 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  the  American  manufacturer  found  himself 
confronted  with  serious  obstacles,  the  most  important  of  which  was  his 
lack  of  familiarity  with  foreign  trade  conditions  and  requirements. 
In  this  respect  his  principal  competitors — the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans— had  the  advantage  over  him  ;  having  for  a  generation  been  en- 
gaged in  acquiring  information  which  would  enable  them  to  invade 
foreign  markets  with  success. 

To  meet  the  emergency  of  the  manufacturers  of  our  country  the 
Commercial  Museum  of  Philadelphia  was  organized.  In  both  aim 
and  results  the  institution  is  unique.  Other  countries,  also,  have  their 
commercial  museums,  which  are  doing  excellent  work.  Their  scope, 
however,  is  much  more  limited ;  the  Museum  of  Philadelphia  differing 
from  them  in  that  it  is  an  active,  not  merely  a  passive,  aid  to  the  pro- 
spective exporter.  The  foreign  museums,  situated  in  London,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Stuttgart,  Vienna,  Havre,  Brussels,  and  various  other  com- 
mercial centres,  do  not  extend  active  aid,  but  content  themselves  with 
more  or  less  complete  displays  of  samples  of  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petitive goods  sold  in  export  markets.  The  theory  of  their  organi- 
zation is,  that  the  manufacturer,  contemplating  a  foreign  business 
campaign,  will  be  enabled  to  pursue  it  intelligently  through  the  study 
of  these  samples.  The  initiative  is  left  to  the  exporter  himself,  who 
must  discover  what  opportunities  exist  for  him  abroad ;  and  it  is  also 
left  to  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  in  the  way  that  may 
seem  best  to  him. 

The  display  of  manufactured  samples  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum.  This  institution  shows  not  only 
what  goods  are  sold  in  foreign  markets,  but  also  where  those  markets 
are,  what  commercial  conditions  obtain  in  connection  with  them,  what 
particular  kinds  of  goods  they  demand,  how  these  markets  may  be  best 
competed  for,  and  where  the  raw  material  may  be  most  profitably 
purchased.  It  furnishes  information,  furthermore,  as  to  business  con- 
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nections  as  well  as  the  credit  ratings  of  the  agents  or  firms  recom- 
mended. To  secure  specific  information  it  is  not  necessary  to  visit 
the  institution  itself  ;  for  reports  of  trade  opportunities  abroad  are 
distributed  by  the  Museum  to  its  members ;  and  these  reports  are 
provided  with  photographs  of  many  of  the  articles  which,  at  that 
particular  time,  are  in  demand,  in  certain  parts  of  the  world.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  exporter  is  practically  provided  with  a  staff 
of  expert,  foreign  representatives,  without  any  expense  to  himself 
beyond  the  merely  nominal  fee  for  membership. 

While  its  activities  are  dependent  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
income  derived  from  subscribers,  the  Museum  is  not  a  money-making 
institution.  Indeed,  its  income  from  this  source  does  not  cover  half 
the  expenditures.  It  is  enabled  to  carry  on  its  work  only  by  reason 
of  the  generous,  annual  appropriation  provided  for  it  by  the  City 
Councils  of  Philadelphia.  But  a  very  large  income  is  required  to 
maintain  a  staff  of  150  employees  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  500 
regular  and  several  thousand  occasional  correspondents  scattered 
throughout  the  world.  The  only  advantage  which  the  city  itself  de- 
rives from  the  Museum  is  that  resulting  indirectly  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  buyers  attracted  to  Philadelphia  by  the  Museum's  work. 

The  work  had  its  inception  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  when  the  City  Councils  of  Philadelphia  appropriated  a 
sum  to  be  used  by  the  writer  in  purchasing  a  part  of  the  exhibits.  It 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  lost  a  golden 
opportunity,  at  the  close  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  to  inaugurate 
such  a  display  ;  and  he  felt  that  a  second  opportunity  should  not  be 
lost.  Fortunately,  several  public-spirited  men  of  Philadelphia  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  idea.  As  originally  planned,  the  institution  was 
to  consist  of  a  group  of  museums — ethnological,  pedagogical,  archae- 
ological, general,  and  commercial.  The  pressing  necessities  of  the 
day,  hoAvever,  have  forced  the  commercial  feature  to  the  front ;  so 
that  the  others,  for  the  time  being,  have  been  more  or  less  obscured. 

The  Museum  is  directed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  composed  of  four- 
teen leading  citizens,  chosen  for  life,  and  the  following  ex-ojfficio  mem- 
bers :  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  the 
President  of  the  Select  Council,  the  President  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  State  Forestry  Commissioner.  The  im- 
mediate management  is  intrusted  to  a  Director  and  a  staff  of  expert 
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assistants.  Cooperating  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  two  other  im- 
portant bodies ;  namely,  the  Home  and  the  Foreign  Advisory  Board. 
The  Home  Advisory  Board  consists  of  delegates  from  leading  commer- 
cial organizations  throughout  the  country,  whose  advice  is  sought 
from  time  to  time.  The  members  of  the  Foreign  Advisory  Board,  who 
are  expected  to  keep  the  Museum  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of  in- 
ternational trade,  are  chosen  from  leading  foreign  boards  of  trade  and 
other  commercial  organizations. 

The  members  of  these  Advisory  Boards  meet  in  Philadelphia,  at 
intervals  of  two  years.  The  projected  meeting  in  October,  of  this 
year,  has  developed  into  the  International  Commercial  Congress,  to 
be  held,  in  connection  with  the  National  Export  Exposition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Museum.  The  Exposition  will  be 
open  from  September  14  to  l^ovember  30.  The  Congress  will  begin 
its  sessions  on  the  10th  of  October  and  continue  them  for  two  weeks. 
This  event,  unique  in  the  coraimercial  history  of  our  country,  prom- 
ises to  be  of  the  greatest  significance  to  American  export  interests. 
Acceptances  already  received  indicate  that  500  delegates,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  will  be  present. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  work  of 
the  various,  departments  ;  but  a  few  words,  in  this  connection,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  Broadly  speaking,  there  are 
three  departments  :  (1)  the  Educational ;  (2)  the  Museum  Proper  ; 
and  (3)  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

1.  The  educational  feature  is  confined,  more  or  less  directly, \o 
instruction  in  commercial  geography.  During  the  fall  and  winter 
months  free  lectures,  illustrated  by  samples  of  the  products  of  differ- 
ent countries,  are  given  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  commercial 
and  other  high  schools.  In  addition,  students  of  different  schools  visit 
the  institution  at  regular  intervals  ;  being  escorted  through  the  ex- 
hibit halls  by  competent  guides.  In  the  near  future,  the  development 
of  this  phase  will  probably  be  extended  along  the  lines  of  higher  com- 
mercial education.  In  fact,  the  opportunity  is  at  hand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consular  and  diplomatic  school,  whose  purpose  would  be 
to  equip  young  men  with  such  a  knowledge  of  our  needs  as  would 
enable  them  efficiently  to  represent  our  commercial  interests  abroad. 

2.  The  department  of  most  interest  to  the  general  public  is  the 
second — the  Museum  Proper.  The  exhibits,  which  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  space,  are  arranged  in  a  twofold  way :  the  monographic — the 
grouping  together  of  similar  products  of  different  countries ;  and  the 
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geographic — the  grouping  together  of  the  different  products  of  indi- 
vidual countries.  ]^o  efforts  are  spared  by  the  management  to  make 
each  collection  as  complete  as  possible.  Where  the  material  is  suf- 
ficiently abundant  the  two  methods  are  combined.  Thus,  in  the  Mex- 
ican display  one  room  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  different  varieties 
of  Mexican  fibres,  while  in  adjoining  rooms  are  grouped  the  remaining 
products  of  that  country. 

The  Argentine  exhibit  consists  largely  of  untanned  hides,  of  wools 
in  the  fleece — of  which  there  are  a  great  many  varieties — and  of  valu- 
able samples  of  grains  and  woods.  Brazil's  display  includes  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  rare  and  valuable  woods.  From  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  exhibits  the  man  of  affairs  can  very  readily  tell  which,  if 
any,  of  them  will  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  turning  out  a  better  or 
a  cheaper  product.  The  Museum's  representatives  are  always  able  to 
give  the  desired  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  items  represented  in 
the  display  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them.  Though  the  collections 
are  intended,  primarily,  to  benefit  American  manufacturers,  they  are 
reciprocally  of  value  to  foreigners,  who  thus  become  acquainted  with 
America's  needs.  The  interest  in  the  institution  so  awakened  leads 
them  to  keep  their  displays  constantly  up  to  date. 

In  addition  to  the  raw  materials,  finished  products  of  foreign  make 
are  displayed.  These  are  intended  to  give  the  American  manufacturer 
the  opportunity  to  compare  both  cost  and  quality,  so  that  he  may  know 
whether  he  can  compete  for  the  markets  for  which  they  are  made. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  goods  sold  in  South  America,  Africa, 
and  the  Oriental  countries,  Avhere  the  products  of  American  manufac- 
turers seem  to  have  excellent  prospects  of  making  their  way.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  the  displays,  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of 
view,  is  the  section  containing  the  different  varieties  of  footgear  sold 
in  South  American  countries,  and  of  headgear,  cloth,  cutlery,  etc., 
intended  for  the  same  and  other  countries.  Each  sample  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tag  indicating  the  23lace  where  the  article  is  made,  its  cost, 
and  its  selling  price.  By  studying  the  character  of  these  samples  the 
manufacturer  may  also  learn  how  the  styles  must  be  modified  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  different  peoples.  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
strong  prejudices  of  the  natives,  especially  among  people  who  have 
had  comparatively  little  experience  with  the  products  of  civilized 
countries,  can  realize  the  importance  of  this  matter,  upon  which  suc- 
cess or  failure  may  depend. 

In  connection  with  this  department  there  has  been  established  a 
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laboratory,  where  various  kinds  of  products  are  analyzed  for  certain 
specific  purposes.  Some  of  the  examinations  are  made  at  the  request 
of  manufacturers,  while  others  are  initiated  by  the  Museum  itself.  In 
this,  the  institution  is  doing  valuable  work  in  a  field  that  has  hereto- 
fore received  too  little  attention. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Information,  whose  purpose  is  to  keep  our  busi- 
ness men  in  touch  with  the  entire  commercial  world,  receives  its  data 
from  nmnerous  sources.    Among  these  may  be  mentioned  : 

First,  the  trade  journals  of  different  countries,  of  which  some 
twelve  hundred  are  regularly  received  at  the  Museum.  As  fast  as 
they  arrive  they  are  turned  over  to  a  staff  of  readers  versed  in  differ- 
ent languages,  who  cull  from  them  what  facts  appear  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving. The  information  thus  received  is  indexed  by  the  card  system. 
Matters  calling  for  immediate  attention  are  at  once  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  those  manufacturers  for  whom  they  may  be  of  practical  value. 
For  example,  if  it  should  be  learned  that  there  was  a  special  demand 
for  harvesting  machinery  in  Argentine  or  Australia,  that  fact  is  made 
known  at  once  to  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  ;  the  re- 
port being  accompanied  by  special  directions  concerning  the  ways  of 
reaching  the  market  indicated.  Some  2,000  such  notices  are  sent  out 
in  the  course  of  a  month  ;  and  they  frequently  result  in  opening  a  new 
market  to  one  or  another  of  our  manufacturers. 

Second,  the  consular  and  other  official  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  of  foreign  governments.  Of  these  the  Museum  has  a  large  collec- 
tion. It  has,  in  fact,  a  greater  number  of  official  reports  and  books 
detailing  commercial  information  than  has  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. The  development  of  a  great  commercial  library  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  of  many  years  ;  but  the  Museum  already  possesses  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  ordered  commercial  libraries  in  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly the  largest  in  the  country. 

Third,  the  reports  of  special  representatives.  The  Museum  main- 
tains a  corps  of  special  students  of  trade  conditions,  some  of  whom 
are  constantly  at  work  in  foreign  countries,  studying  the  markets  in 
the  interest  of  American  exporters,  and  endeavoring  to  bring  foreign 
governments  and  dealers  in  touch  with  the  Commercial  Museum. 

Finally,  the  communications  of  the  Museum's  foreign  correspon- 
dents— the  representatives  of  reputable  importing  and  commission 
houses  abroad.  The  interest  of  these  correspondents  is  usually  main- 
tained through  a  system  of  cooperation.  It  frequently  happens  that 
letters  are  received  from  strangers  abroad  asking  for  certain  specific 
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information.  In  such  cases,  the  Museum,  provided  it  is  assured  of  the 
reliability  of  the  writer,  suggests  an  exchange  of  compliments  when- 
ever any  particular  information  is  desired.  By  this  arrangement  the 
Museum  has  succeeded  in  building  up  a  staff  of  nearly  20,000  regular 
and  some  60,000  occasional  correspondents.  About  125  clerks  are 
employed  at  the  Museum  in  carrying  on  this  correspondence  and  in 
tabulating  the  information  received.  The  distribution  of  informa- 
tion through  circulars  and  the  correspondence  with  subscribers  are 
conducted  by  another  department. 

Important  among  the  items  of  information  sought  by  this  bureau 
is  that  of  the  financial  standing  of  commercial  houses  in  foreign  cities. 
The  names  of  reliable  foreign  importing  and  commission  houses  are 
entered  on  a  list,  which  is  frequently  revised  and  kept  up  to  date. 
When  a  question  concerning  the  standing  of  any  concern  arises,  and 
the  report  proves  to  be  well  founded,  the  name  of  that  firm  is  stricken 
from  the  list.  That  the  Museum's  work  in  the  matter  of  credit-rating 
has  been  of  considerable  value  is  proved  by  the  many  testimonials  to 
that  effect  received  by  the  institution  from  American  exporters. 

Recently,  the  Museum  has  undertaken  to  furnish  foreign  concerns 
with  a  list  of  reliable  American  firms.  These  lists  are  made  out  on 
cards,  carefully  indexed,  and  placed  in  substantial  wooden  cases. 
Many  of  these  cases  have  been  shipped  to  foreign  cities,  where  they 
have  frequently  been  placed  in  the  rooms  of  chambers  of  commerce 
and  boards  of  trade.  The  mere  fact  that  the  lists  are  furnished  by  the 
Museum  is  accepted,  in  many  localities,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  relia- 
bility. This  is  especially  true  of  South  America,  where  the  Museum 
has  come  to  be  well  known  and  highly  appreciated. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  contents  of  this  article  that,  although  the 
Commercial  Museum  is,  comparatively  speaking,  still  in  its  infancy, 
its  work  is  already  beginning  to  show  practical  results.  It  has  served 
to  give  the  business  men  of  America  an  unusual  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire, in  a  very  short  time,  a  great  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
markets  of  the  world  ;  placing  them  in  a  position  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  who,  in  the  matter  of  experience,  have  had  an  enor- 
mous advantage  over  them.  W.  P.  Wilson. 


THE  you:n'gee  kussian  writeks. 

Russian  critics  never  cease  lamenting  the  dearth  of  good  litera- 
ture. Turgeneff,  Dostoyevsky,  Pisemsky,  Goncharoff,  and  Pomia- 
lovsky  are  dead  ;  Tolstoy,  the  only  survivor  of  the  great  constellation 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  is  a  very  old  man  and  has  '^  sworn  off  ;  " 
while  the  younger  generation  of  novelists  has  so  far  failed  to  produce 
a  single  work  of  lasting  value.  The  productions  of  the  masters  were 
inspired  by  the  noble  enthusiasms  of  their  time :  they  were  the  aBsthetic 
offspring  of  the  abolitionist  movement  and  of  the  renaissance  which 
followed  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  ' '  Does  the  poverty  of  our  lit- 
erature of  to-day  denote  a  lack  of  ideals  ?  "  ask  the  critics. 

This  literary  famine,  however,  is  limited  to  the  novel ;  for  the  list 
of  short  story-tellers  in  Russia  is  considerable  in  length,  and  includes 
several  men  of  uncommon  power,  some  of  whom  deserve  a  place  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  modern  authors.  Of  these  younger  Russian 
writers  Yladimir  Korolenko  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  with  whom 
English-speaking  readers  are  more  or  less  familiar  ;  Chekhoff,  Pota- 
penko,  Gorki,  and  Yeresayeff  being  almost  unknown  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  ^ 

All  these  are  realists.  Indeed,  no  other  species  of  fiction  would  be 
considered  literature  in  Russia,  where  the  story  of  adventure  and  plot 
is  looked  upon  as  the  aesthetic  diet  of  children,  and  where  ^  ^  decadent ' ' 
influences  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  even  a  temporary  footing. 
Lifelikeness  clothed  in  the  simplest  forms  of  expression,  and  artistic 
sincerity  reflecting  the  self-criticisms  and  the  melancholy  moods  of 
the  Russian  people — which  the  critics  have  taught  the  public  to  exact 
from  its  story- writers  since  Pushkin — are  still  the  sine  qua  non  of 
literature. 

"  One  thing  is  immortal  in  art  as  well  as  in  life,  and  that  is  truth,"  reads  a  recent 
testimonial  addressed  to  Modest  Ivanovitch  Pisareff,  the  St.  Petersburg  actor.  **The 
love  of  truth  is  the  hall-mark  of  real  talent.  You,  Modest  Ivanovitch,  are  truly  Rus- 
sian in  your  art.  The  whole  character  of  our  nation,  with  all  our  merits  and  faults, 
rises  lifelike  in  your  artistic  interpretation.  The  stormy  passions  of  the  Russian's  soul, 
his  reckless  pluck  and  abandon,  his  self-lashings  and  his  sadness — the  characteristic 
sadness  of  the  Russian  people — all  this  has  found  in  you  a  fruitful  and  talented  im- 
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personator.     You  are  one  of  those  to  whom  the  truth  is  dearer  than  applause.     Guard 
it,  then,  from  all  that  is  insincere  and  garish." 

The  testimonial  was  signed  by  some  of  the  leading  Eussian  writers 
of  to-day  ;  and  the  note  which  rings  through  it  is  the  keynote  of  the 
Russian  short  story  as  well  as  of  the  Eussian  drama. 

The  list  of  living  authors,  omitting  the  name  of  Count  Tolstoy,  is 
headed  by  Yladimir  Galaktionovitch  Korolenko  and  Anton  Pavlo- 
vitch  Chekhoff  ;  and  the  relative  standing  of  these  two  men,  better 
than  anything  else,  perhaps,  illustrates  the  general  literary  situation 
of  their  country.  Korolenko  is  popular  for  his  views  on  the  social  ques- 
tion ;  Chekhoff,  in  spite  of  his  having  none. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  Eussian  literature  has  grown 
up  have  brought  about  a  close  intimacy  between  the  political  ideals  of 
the  cultured  classes,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  fiction,  on  the  other. 
Silenced  by  the  censor,  the  reformer  is  forced  to  call  upon  the  novel  to 
convey  his  message.  This  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  Eussian  let- 
ters. It  involves  a  point  of  view  which  countries  otherwise  circum- 
stanced may  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
unusual  seriousness  with  which  the  educated  Eussian  takes  his  fiction. 

'No  nation  has  a  theory  of  art  so  clearly  defined,  nor  one  so  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  traditions  of  the  intelligent  classes,  as  is  the  theory 
which  forms  the  underlying  principle  of  Eussian  criticism  ;  and  one 
of  the  essential  points  of  this  theory  is,  that  a  work  of  art  must  also  be 
a  work  of  education.  '^  Art  for  art's  sake  "  is  out  of  the  question  in 
a  country  where  the  poem  must  take  the  place  of  the  editorial,  and 
where  the  story-teller,  who  does  not  make  his  fiction  a  criticism  of  life, 
is  looked  upon  as  something  like  a  public  officer  who  betrays  his  trust. 

A  literary  creed  such  as  this  would  seem  to  be  fatal  to  art,  and  the 
fiction  based  upon  it  doomed  to  degenerate  into  that  species  of  sermon- 
novel  which  is  a  bad  sermon  and  a  worse  novel.  Yet,  so  far  as  Eussia 
is  concerned,  the  curse  has  turned  out  to  be  a  blessing.  Sermonizing  is 
just  what  the  censor  will  not  allow  ;  so  the  novelist  must  try  to  make 
his  pictures  talk,  to  let  life  expose  its  own  wounds.  For,  like  those 
well-bred  ladies  of  whom  Thackeray  tells  us  that  they  did  not  mind 
looking  at  the  trousers  of  hundreds  of  men,  though  they  would  have 
been  shocked  to  hear  the  word  uttered,  the  censor,  as  a  rule,  does  not 
prevent  a  subject  of  the  Czar  from  painting  a  spade,  but  he  will  not 
let  him  call  it  by  its  name. 

To  make  a  story  such  a  vehicle  of  expression  two  things  are  neces- 
sary.   It  must  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  life,  and  it  must  be  a  work  of 
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art ;  that  is,  not  a  dead  '^  protocol  "  of  events,  nor  yet  a  series  of  re- 
touched photographs,  but  a  picture  vivified  by  the  breath  of  genius 
and  carrying  the  illusion  of  pulsating  reality.  A  ^^  purpose  novel," 
where  the  sails  of  the  narrative  are  trimmed  to  suit  the  wind  which 
blows  in  the  direction  of  the  author's  preconceived  moral,  is  in  Kussia 
in  far  worse  odor  than  it  is  here.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  fiction  usually  de- 
feats its  own  ''  purpose ;  "  for  it  is  prevented,  by  its  artificiality,  and 
made-to-order  effect,  from  directing  attention  to  the  phase  of  life  in 
question,  so  that,  instead  of  exclaiming,  '  ^  Hoav  true ! ' '  the  reader  ex- 
claims, '^  Oh,  it's  only  a  story!  " 

"A  work  of  art,"  says  Dobroluboff,  the  great  critic  of  the  sixties — those  palmy 
days  of  the  Russian  novel — "  may  be  the  exponent  of  an  idea,  not  because  the  author 
conceives  this  idea  upon  addressing  himself  to  his  task,  but  because  he  has  been  struck 
by  those  facts  of  life  from  which  the  idea  follows  as  a  natural  inference.  .  .  The 
ofl&ce  of  literature  is  one  of  propaganda,  and  its  value  depends  on  what  and  how  it 
propagates.  .  .  Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  to  educate  is  the  chief  function  of  litera- 
ture, we  require  of  it  one  thing,  without  which  it  can  have  no  worth  whatever,  and 
that  is  truth." 

This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  literary  doctrine  which  holds 
sway  over  the  great  Northern  Empire.  Like  Moliere's ' '  Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, "  who  was  agreeably  surprised  to  discover  that  what 
he  had  spoken  all  his  life  was  prose,  Russia  had  been  writing  realism 
long  before  she  was  acquainted  with  the  term.  While  in  France, 
for  example,  this  school  of  fiction  made  its  appearance  in  the  natural 
course  of  literary  evolution,  in  Russia  it  was  forced  upon  the  enlight- 
ened classes  by  the  political  conditions  of  their  country. 

In  the  above  sense  Turgeneff  was  a  propagandist.  His  every  novel 
was  written  with  a  purpose  ;  and  yet  they  are  anything  but  ^ '  novels 
with  a  purpose,"  as  the  term  is  used  in  American  and  English  criti- 
cism. Turgeneff 's  works  are  the  artistic  incarnation  of  social  ideas  ; 
so  are  Pisemsky's,  Tolstoy's,  Dostoyevsky's,  Ostrovsky's  ;  and  so  are 
the  stories  and  sketches  of  Vladimir  Korolenko. 

Korolenko  is  of  an  affectionate,  self-sacrificing  nature.  He  thinks 
the  present  order  of  things  in  his  country  unjust,  and  his  heart  goes  out 
to  every  victim  of  it.  He  has  suffered  for  the  sympathies  which  form 
the  groundwork  of  his  art ;  and  the  public  and  the  critics  love  him  as 
much  for  his  sacrifices  as  for  his  talent.  In  short,  Korolenko  is  a  radi- 
cal; and  the  ^'  facts  of  life  which  strike  him  "  most  keenly,  and  which 
he  portrays  in  his  works,  are  such  as,  according  to  the  critics,  con- 
tain his  advanced  views.  !N"ot  so  Chekhoff,  who  is  neither  a  radical 
nor  a  conservative,  but  a  man  without  convictions,  who  writes  for  no 
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other  "  purpose  "  than  the  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  his  work.  As 
a  result,  the  applause  which  his  genius  received  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career  was  half-hearted  and  accompanied  by  howls  of  disapproval. 

He  made  his  bow  to  the  public  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties  as  a 
writer  of  short  sketches  for  newspapers  ;  and  he  had  not  been  known 
a  year,  before  it  became  evident  that  a  great,  new  star  had  appeared  on 
the  literary  horizon  of  Kussia.  But  then  he  was  a  man  without  social 
ideas;  so  the  critics  took  a  tone  with  him  which  made  it  appear  as  if 
they  begrudged  him  his  powers  and  challenged  his  title  to  them.  That 
he  has  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  his  way  to  fame,  and  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  greatest  master  of  the  Russian  short  story 
and  the  most  powerful  living  writer  in  his  country  after  Tolstoy,  is 
one  of  the  proofs  of  the  magnitude  of  his  genius. 

Speaking  of  Chekhoff's  earlier  sketches,  Skabichevsky,  in  his 
"  History  of  Recent  Russian  Literature,"  remarks  that  they 

*'  reveal  a  vigorous  talent  and  bristle  with  art  and  humor,  but  suffer  from  one  vital 
shortcoming,  and  that  is  their  lack  of  a  unifying  idea.  The  author  abandons  himself 
to  fleeting  impressions  which  he  hastens  to  convey  within  the  space  of  some  two  hun- 
dred newspaper  lines.  The  upshot  of  it  is  that  next  to  a  heart- wringing  life-drama  he 
will  offer  you  a  series  of  vaudeville  scenes  obviously  written  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  his  readers  laugh.  His  longer  stories,  as,  for  example,  '  The  Steppe '  and 
'  Flames,'  are  characterized  by  the  same  kaleidoscopic  quality  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  central  idea." 

Since  1892,  when  the  above  passage  was  written,  Chekhoff  has 
taken  himself  more  seriously.  His  ' '  Ward  No.  6, ' '  where  a  country 
physician — a  lonely  thinker  and  passionate  reader,  misunderstood  by 
his  neighbors — is  locked  up  as  a  madman  by  his  rival  physician  ;  "  The 
Black  Friar,"  which  portrays  the  picturesque  hallucinations  of  an 
overworked  professor  and  his  misery  upon  recovering  from  his  blissful 
megalomania ;  ' '  The  Butterfly, ' '  which  is  the  quiet  tragedy  of  a  good- 
natured  man  of  science  married  to  an  unsuccessful  painter,  who,  un- 
able to  appreciate  her  husband's  gifts  and  the  importance  of  his  work, 
is  abandoned  to  the  recklessness  of  Bohemian  life  till  she  violates  her 
plighted  troth  ;  "  The  Kiss, "  which  a  shy  bachelor  received  in  a  dark 
room  from  a  charming  woman,  who  mistook  him  for  her  lover,  and 
the  tragic-comic  effect  it  had  upon  his  psychology ;  ''  The  Peasants," 
where  the  grim  truth  of  village  life  in  Russia  is  laid  bare — these  and 
many  other  short  stories  and  sketches  are  irresistible  works  of  art, 
strong,  deep,  true,  and  beautiful.  But  they,  too,  are  devoid  of  "under- 
lying ideas  ;  "  and  so,  while  the  critics  have  come  to  agree  that  the 
appearance  of  a  new  story  by  Chekhoff  is  an  important  event  in  the 
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literary  history  of  Russia,  they  still  frown  upon  him  as  a  kind  of  po- 
litical heathen. 

IN'icolai  Constantinovitch  Michailovsky,  the  leading  critical  au- 
thority of  the  present  generation,  who  is  one  of  the  irreconcilable  lit- 
erary enemies  of  the  younger  master,  points  to  the  following  passage 
in  '^  A  DuU  Story, "  by  Chekhoff,  as  true  of  the  author  himself. 

"In  all  my  ideas  and  feelings  of  men  and  things,"  says  the  hero  of  the  narrative, 
**  there  is  a  lack  of  that  unifying  something  which  might  link  them  into  an  organic 
whole.  Each  sensation  and  each  thought  lives  in  me  by  itself,  and  all  my  reasonings 
upon  science,  literature,  the  drama,  as  well  as  all  the  images  in  my  mind,  are  detached 
and  independent  of  one  another  ;  so  that  the  most  ingenious  analyst  would  fail  to  dis- 
cover in  them  that  which  is  called  *  unifying  idea '  or  *  the  God  in  the  living  man. ' 
Now,  where  this  is  lacking  all  real  interest  in  life  is  lacking." 

'^Chekhoff  has  talent  and  the  power  of  observation,'^  declares 
Michailovsky,  '^but  he  lacks  Hhat  which  is  called  unifying  idea  or 
the  God  in  the  living  man. '  This  is  the  key  to  the  riddle  why  we  all, 
who  respect  his  gifts,  are  firmly  convinced  that  he  will  never  develop 
them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  potential  vigor. " 

The  hero  of  A  Dull  Story  "  and  his  author  are  representatives  of 
a  type  which  is  quite  common  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Turgeneff  has 
portrayed  several  varieties  of  this  Hamlet  of  our  times  in  his  stories ; 
and  Sienkewitcz  has  made  him  the  subject  of  his  best  psychological 
novel,  '  ^  Without  Dogma. "  As  to  Chekhoff,  his ' '  Dull  Story  ' '  is  not 
the  only  production  in  which  his  leading  character  is  a  man  without 
a  dogma.  Several  of  his  other  tales  have  this  type  for  their  central  fig- 
ures. The  rest  treat  of  other  types ;  each  story  ^ '  living  by  itself, ' '  and 
all  of  them  reflecting  the  state  of  mind  which  is  characteristic  of  their 
time. 

Another  critic  who  finds  fault  with  Chekhoff' s  social  views  ob- 
serves apropos  his  "  Peasants:  " 

"  But  Chekhoff  becomes  a  really  remarkable  master  when,  casting  all  ideas  to  the 
winds  and  obeying  his  artistic  instincts  alone,  he  sets  out  to  paint  life  in  his  own 
objective  and  simple  way.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Russian  literature  congratulated 
itself  upon  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  art  like  '  The  Peasants.*" 

Yerisimilitude,  then,  is  a  first  consideration  ;  and  no  amount  of 
cleverness  and  fine  writing  can  atone  for  the  lack  of  it.  To  win  the 
attention  of  the  educated  Russian,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
author  should  have  the  gift  of  making  things  seem  real.  Chekhoff  pos- 
sesses this  gift  in  a  marvellous  degree.  One  of  the  striking  features 
of  his  stories  is  their  absolute  naturalness.    Korolenko,  Potapenko, 
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Gorki,  and  a  score  of  lesser  lights  are  endowed  with  a  sense  of  char- 
acter and  can  draw  a  lifelike  picture  ;  but  Chekhoff,  of  all  Eussian 
Avriters  of  the  younger  generation,  seems  to  tell  a  true  story.  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  half  a  dozen  sentences  in  any  of  his  tales  without  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  all  was  only  spirited  gossip  about  people  with 
whom  author  and  reader  are  personally  acquainted.  Chekhoff  seems 
to  be  too  keenly  interested  in  these  people,  and  too  anxious  to  tell  you 
about  them,  to  indulge  in  a  prettily  turned  phrase,  a  jest,  or  a  piece  of 
rhetoric.  Indeed,  his  works  teem  with  irresistible  humor  ;  his  style  is 
a  model  of  grace  ;  a  few  simple  words  sketch  off  the  character  so  that 
it  lives  and  moves  before  the  reader  ;  and,  above  all,  almost  every  sen- 
tence exposes  to  view  some  interesting  nook  of  the  human  soul.  But  all 
these  results  are  achieved  in  a  most  casual  way.  The  author  enjoys  his 
gossip  too  intensely  to  be  aware  of  his  own  cleverness. 

The  stories  mentioned,  except ' '  The  Peasants, ' '  have  been  selected, 
because  they  belong  to  those  of  Chekhoff' s  productions  in  which  some- 
thing happens,  so  that  the  '^  point  "  or  the  simple  little  plot  can  be  pre- 
sented in  a  nutshell.  The  typical  Chekhoff  story,  however,  the  one 
which  shows  his  genius  at  its  best,  is  so  absolutely  storyless  that  there 
is  not  enough  even  to  fill  a  nutshell.  From  five  to  ten  thousand  words 
are  bestowed  upon  the  most  trivial  bit  of  every -day  life.  But  then  it  is 
life  itself,  not  a  mere  rechauffe  of  it ;  and  the  plain,  hum-drum  people 
and  things,  to  whom  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  happens,  turn  out  to 
be  thrillingly  interesting. 

The  great  point  of  Chekhoff' s  genius  is  his  wonderful  artistic  mem- 
ory for  the  caprices  and  fleeting  trifles  of  reality — ^f or  the  wanton  dis- 
similarities as  well  as  for  the  similarities  of  life.  Almost  everything 
the  author  says  sets  the  reader  wondering  how  it  ever  occurred  to  him 
to  mention  such  a  thing  at  all.  It  seems  to  have  so  little  in  common 
with  Avhat  writers,  good  or  bad,  usually  put  in  their  descriptions  or  dia- 
logues. It  is  one  of  those  evanescent  flinders  of  life  which  one  can 
neither  remember  nor  invent,  and  which  are  as  fresh  and  unexpected, 
in  every  instance,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  the  period  and  place  to 
which  they  relate.  His  stories  are  full  of  these  little  surprises,  and  the 
illusion  is  entrancingly  complete.  Tolstoy  is  the  only  writer  who  pos- 
sesses this  quality  in  a  higher  degree  for  psychical  analysis  ;  but  even 
he  yields  first  place  to  Chekhoff  in  the  description  of  external  phe- 
nomena. 

It  is  ordinary,  commonplace  conditions,  too,  which  have  furnished 
Korolenko,  the  humane  prose-poet  of  Russian  literature  of  to-day, 
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with  some  of  his  most  fascinating  creations  ;  but,  like  Gorki,  he  some- 
times departs  from  this  realism  sans  phrases  to  Avrite  a  species  of  fairy 
tales  or  fables.  These,  however,  can  hardly  be  called  romance  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  the  novels  of  Crockett,  Weyman, 
or  Anthony  Hope  ;  for  while  the  English  romancer  will  make  it  his 
business  to  put  ordinary  mortals  through  experiences  that  are  any- 
thing but  ordinary,  the  fantasies  referred  to  deal  with  actualities  un- 
der the  guise  of  the  supernatural,  in  common  mortals  masked  as  fairies, 
devils,  or  angels.  Korolenko's  "  Judgment  Day,"  which  is  a  satire 
upon  the  government's  discriminative  policy  regarding  the  Jews,  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  example  of  this  class  of  realistic  poetry.  The  devil 
of  the  story  is  a  pretty  human  sort  of  devil,  just  as  Makar's  ''  Dream  ' ' 
of  his  experiences  after  death  is  quite  i>  wakeful  vision  of  throbbing 
earthly  life. 

Korolenko's  natural  bent  seems  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the  myste- 
rious and  the  weird.  He  is  indisputably  the  greatest  master  of  Russian 
composition  since  Turgeneff  and  Goncharoff .  His  style  is  rich  in  color 
and  exquisitely  finished  ;  but  instead  of  the  soft,  enravishing  splendor 
of  Turgeneff 's  diction,  it  has  a  lethargic,  uncanny  gloAV  which  pleases 
but  does  not  move.  Were  he  an  Englishman  his  art  would,  perhaps, 
have  developed  some  of  the  qualities  of  Stevenson  and  Du  Maurier. 
As  it  is,  he  often  seeks  for  the  quaint  and  the  bizarre  in  real  life  ;  now 
penetrating  the  depths  of  a  '  ^  Rustling  Forest ' '  for  a  story  of  old  serf- 
dom days ;  now  descending  into  the  subterranean  refuge  of  beggars  to 
study  the  feelings  of  a  boy  ' '  In  Bad  Company ; ' '  now  ascending  to  the 
bell-tower  of  a  village  church  where  a  superannuated,  life-long ' '  Bell- 
ringer  ' '  gasps  his  last  amid  the  reverberations  of  his  own  chimes. 

Korolenko  is  best  known  to  English  readers  as  the  author  of  "  The 
Blind  Musician, ' '  which  it  is  customary  to  call  his  masterpiece.  This 
is  scarcely  fair  to  the  gifted  writer  ;  for,  with  all  its  high  merits,  this 
story  is  not  altogether  free  from  a  certain  premeditated  effect  which 
is  absent  from  his  other  works,  notably,  ^^  In  Bad  Company."  This 
tale  treats  of  life  among  the  drink-crazed  outcasts  of  a  southern  town, 
and  of  the  touching  friendship  between  the  young  son  of  the  local 
judge  and  the  sickly  little  daughter  of  one  of  the  social  waifs.  Aban- 
doned to  his  gnawing  grief  over  the  loss  of  his  mf  e,  the  judge  neglects 
his  motherless  boy ;  letting  him  roam  around  the  streets,  make  excur- 
sions to  the  vaults  of  the  abandoned  castle,  and  visit  the  church  where 
the  tramps  of  the  town  find  shelter.  The  lonely  little  nobleman  thirsts 
for  the  caressing  hand  of  a  parent ;  and  in  his  yearnings  he  finds  conso- 
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lation  in  his  secret  devotion  to  the  beggar  girl.  The  story  is  thoroughly 
convincing,  and  offers  a  striking  example  of  a  disagreeable  subject 
made  beautiful  through  artistic  truth  inspired  by  human  S3rmpathy. 
The  several  outcasts  in  the  story  are  among  the  strongest  creations  in 
modern  literature. 

Korolenko's  later  stories  have  all  appeared  in  '^Russkoye  Bo- 
gatstvo  "  (Eussian  Eiches),  of  which  he  and  Michailovsky,  the  critic, 
are  the  editors.  His  contributions  are  rather  far  between.  So  are 
Chekhoff's.  The  most  prolific  of  the  noted  writers  of  short  stories 
is  Ignati  I^icolaievitch  Potapenko.  This,  however,  has  anything  but 
an  enviable  effect  upon  his  literary  status.  He  has  written  several 
tales  which  should  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  ' '  The  Pri- 
vate Secretary  of  His  Excellency  "  is  an  inimitable  portrait  of  a  man 
who  wears  out  his  nerves  and  dies  of  heart-failure  ;  overworking  him- 
self for  the  glory  of  his  worthless  time-server  of  an  employer  ;  ^'  Prac- 
tical Common  Sense  "  may  not  be  a  model  of  construction,  but  it  is 
full  of  human  interest  and  irresistible  humor.  Besides  these  two, 
Potapenko  has  written  a  dozen  or  so  of  other  stories  and  sketches 
which  have  in  them  the  elements  of  enduring  literature  ;  but  all  these 
are  lost  in  scores  of  '^  potboilers  "  quite  unworthy  of  his  talent. 

All  his  stories,  without  exception,  are,  however,  extremely  read- 
able ;  and  running  through  them  all  there  is  a  chord  of  human  sympa- 
thy and  of  an  undimmed  optimism,  coupled  with  that  spirit  of  criticism 
which  is  a  necessary  element  of  success  in  Russian  fiction.  Sometimes 
the  humanitarian  idea  is  given  expression  in  a  species  of  semi-idealized 
images,  whose  flesh  and  blood  are  of  a  questionable  quality,  as  is  the 
case  in  his  ^'  General's  Daughter  "  and  ^'  Active  Service  ;  "  at  other 
times  it  betrays  him  into  false  notes  like  those  which  jar  upon  the 
reader  of  his  story  of  newspaper  life  in  Odessa  ;  but  in  his  happier 
moods  he  is  free  from  all  these  faults.  At  his  best  he  is  very  good  in- 
deed.   Unfortunately,  however,  he  is  too  often  at  his  worst. 

The  clerical  and  the  Bohemian  world  are  his  specialty ;  but  he  has  a 
close  acquaintance  with  almost  every  walk  of  life,  particularly  in  the 
southern  provinces  ;  and  the  ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  short  stories  he 
has  published  cover  the  widest  range  of  type  and  circumstance.  He 
has  neither  the  tender-hearted  poetry  of  Korolenko  nor  the  divine  clair- 
voyance of  Chekhoff  ;  but  he  knows  the  world  thoroughly,  and  has 
a  lively  sense  of  its  comedies  and  tragedies.  One  of  the  secrets  of  his 
wide  popularity  is  his  inexhaustible  stock  of  most  interesting  themes. 
As  the  reader  lays  down  a  new  story  by  Potapenko,  he  thinks  it  curi- 
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ous  that  the  subject  should  so  long  have  been  overlooked  by  literature. 
It  seems  just  the  thing  to  make  a  story  of,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
such  a  familiar  phase  of  our  every-day  experience,  that  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how  it  escaped  the  notice  of  all  other  writers. 

As  to  Gorki  and  Yeresayeff ,  they  ^ '  arrived  ' '  so  recently  that  their 
position  has  not  yet  been  clearly  defined.  Both  are  endowed  with  the 
power  of  description,  and  both  have  sense  of  character  ;  but  while 
Yeresayeff  has  attracted  attention  as  a  promising  disciple  of  Turge- 
neff,  Gorki  has  sprung  into  sudden  prominence  through  his  most  orig- 
inal and  extremely  vigorous  sketches  of  life  among  social  waifs.  His 
''  unifying  idea  "  strongly  suggests  ISTietzsche. 

Piotr  Dmitrievitch  Boborykin,  who  trains  his  literary  camera  upon 
the  latest  tendencies  and  fads  of  his  country,  and  Dmitri  JS'ikanorovitch 
Mamin,  who  hunts  for  ^^  local  color  "  among  the  tribes  of  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  Western  Siberia,  are  novelists.  Both  have  the  art  of 
projecting  their  figures,  and  both  are  widely  read — particularly  Bobo- 
rykin, who  belongs  to  an  older  generation.  But  neither  of  them  is 
capable  of  arousing  enthusiasm  in  a  country  where  the  word  novel- 
ist is  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  the  names  of  Tolstoy,  Tur- 
geneff,  Dostoyevsky,  and  Goncharoff. 

Of  the  young  women  who  contribute  stories  to  the  leading  mag- 
azines, Yiera  Mikoulich  has  attracted  considerable  notice.  Other 
young  writers,  also,  have  done  good  work ;  and,  like  those  men- 
tioned above,  they  draw  their  themes  from  the  actualities  of  their  own 
environment. 

The  peculiar  history  of  Kussian  literature,  from  Pushkin,  Gogol, 
and  Lermontoff  down  to  our  time,  and  the  ''  characteristic  sadness  " 
and  introspective,  '^  self -lashing  "  propensities  of  the  educated  classes 
have  developed  a  passionate  interest  in  the  artistic  study  of  char- 
acter and  human  motive.  The  five  or  six  magazines  published  in 
the  two  capitals,  and  the  influential  newspapers  of  the  Empire,  give 
much  space  to  this  kind  of  literature.  Not  contented  with  the  home 
product,  they  also  print  a  translation  of  anything  to  be  found  in 
the  way  of  realistic  fiction  in  foreign  countries  ;  provided  the  realism 
is  art,  and  the  analysis  is  not  a  long-drawn-out  discussion,  but  a  "  pic- 
ture of  the  soul. ' ' 

But  then  the  Eussian  magazines  will  also  give  space  to  stories  of 
foreign  authors  who  are  not  realists.  Generally  speaking,  they  are 
far  more  tolerant  with  writers  of  the  ^^  decaying  West  "  than  they  are 
with  their  own.    They  limit  themselves,  however,  to  the  best  repre- 
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sentatives  of  literature  in  each  country ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
fiction  printed  in  the  Russian  magazines  is  of  an  unusually  high  order. 
This  would  not  be  the  case,  perhaps,  if  the  magazine-reading  public  in 
Russia  were  as  large  as  it  is  in  countries  where  education  is  much  more 
evenly  distributed  than  it  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  But  the 
Russian  monthlies  cater  to  a  small,  intellectual  minority — the  circula- 
tion of  the  '^  Messenger  of  Europe,"  the  best-established  magazine  in 
St.  Petersburg,  is,  according  to  its  own  figures,  from  Y,000  to  8,000 — 
and  the  average  of  tastes  they  have  to  deal  with  is  exceedingly  high. 

The  publications  in  question  are  all  of  the  ^' Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes ' '  type  ;  each  combining  the  elements  of  a  review,  such  as 
The  Fokum,  and  a  literary  magazine.  In  Russia  they  are,  broadly 
speaking,  the  substitutes  for  political  parties.  Not  that  the  mat- 
ter published  is  limited  by  any  definite  programme  or  necessarily 
colored  by  partisan  bias — for,  indeed,  topics  covering  the  widest  range 
of  thought  are  given  fair  and  exhaustive  treatment,  and  the  fiction, 
though  often  saddled  with  a  purpose,  is  in  the  majority  of  instances 
good  literature — but  the  writers  grouped  about  a  magazine  are,  for 
the  most  part,  banded  together  by  the  ties  of  political  persuasion  ; 
and  their  belief,  more  or  less  directly  advocated  in  special  articles, 
crops  out  in  the  trend  of  the  literary  discussions  as  well  as  in  the 
stories  and  the  poetry.  A.  Cahan. 
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THIS  YEAE'S   ELECTIONS:    THEIE  BEAEmG    ON   THE 
PEESIDEJSTTIAL  ELECTIOlSr. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Presidential  election  for  1900,  now  but 
a  trifle  over  a  year  hence,  has  naturally  given  rise  to  much  specula- 
tion as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  that  contest,  and  what  effect,  if 
any,  the  several  State  elections  to  be  held  in  November  of  this  year 
will  have  upon  the  National  struggle  so  near  at  hand.  While  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  consideration  of  these  questions  must  neces- 
sarily smack  largely  of  prophecy,  yet  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
general  interest  in  the  subject  or  render  our  reflections  wholly 
profitless.  ♦ 

So  far  as  the  candidates  of  the  respective  parties  are  concerned, 
and  the  platforms  upon  which  they  will  stand,  there  is  little  room 
for  doubt  or  speculation.  Enough  has  already  been  made  manifest 
through  State  party  conventions  and  the  public  press  to  indicate, 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  that  William  McKinley  will  be 
the  nominee  of  the  Eepublican  party  and  William  J.  Bryan  will  be 
chosen  the  standard-bearer  of  the  opposition.  .  This  much  may  be  re- 
garded as  practically  already  settled. 

As  to  the  probable  declaration  of  party  creeds,  at  least  so  far  as 
old  issues  are  concerned,  there  is  as  little  room  for  doubt  or  conjec- 
ture. Party  platforms  already  promulgated  in  those  States  where 
elections  are  to  be  held  this  fall  make  it  clear  that  upon  old  issues 
the  parties  will  divide  precisely  where  they  divided  in  1896.  The 
Eepublican  party  will  reaffirm,  with  increased  faith  and  vigor,  its 
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determination  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  and  the  monetary  value 
of  all  our  currency  at  a  parity  with  such  standard ;  its  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  protection  to  American  industries  and  American 
labor ;  the  upbuilding  of  a  merchant  marine  and  a  navy  sufficient 
to  carry  and  protect  our  foreign  commerce  wherever  our  flag  of  trade 
may  be  unfurled ;  and,  in  general,  a  reaffirmation  of  all  those  princi- 
ples embodied  in  its  platform  adopted  in  the  ^National  Convention  at 
St.  Louis  in  1896,  and  upon  which  it  achieved  the  political  victory  of 
that  year. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Democratic  party  will  readopt  the 
Chicago  platform  in  its  entirety ;  involving  the  overthrow  of  the  gold 
standard  and  the  restoration  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1 ;  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  policy 
of  protection  and  the  reinauguration  of  the  policy  of  free-trade  ;  and, 
in  a  word,  the  reassertion  of  all  those  principles  of  Democratic  faith 
and  practice  which,  in  recent  years,  have  characterized  its  utterances 
and  marked  the  cause  of  its  public  administration.  The  candidates, 
therefore,  and  the  issues  for  1900  may  be  safely  regarded  as  already 
practically  selected  and  determined. 

It  remains  only  to  inquire  what  effect,  if  any,  the  State  elections 
of  this  year  will  have  upon  the  Presidential  election  a  year  hence. 
Manifestly,  this  depends  very  largely,  if  not  wholly,  upon  circum- 
stances and  conditions.  If  the  State  campaigns  of  this  year  could  be 
conducted  upon  National  issues  wholly  divorced  from  all  local  consid- 
erations, and  nothing  should  occur  in  the  meantime  in  any  way  to 
modify  these  issues,  the  result  might  be  regarded  as  indicating,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  certainty,  the  probable  outcome  of  the  Presiden- 
tial contest.  But  such  a  condition  is  not  probable  or  even  possible. 
Elections  are  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  JS^ovember  next  in  eleven 
States,  as  follows :  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mis- 
sissippi,  N^ebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia.  Several  of  these  States ;  viz.,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  are  to  make  a  choice  of  a  full  set 
of  State  officers,  from  Governor  down.  The  remainder  of  the  States 
are  to  elect  State  officials  of  more  or  less  importance.  In  some  of 
these  States  the  result  of  the  election  will  be  suggestive  only  of  the 
fact  that  the  descendants  of  Ham  constitute  a  controlling  majority 
of  their  inhabitants  ;  while  in  none  can  the  result  be  regarded  as  cer- 
tainly indicative,  much  less  decisive,  of  the  outcome  of  the  Presiden- 
tial contest.    The  reason  for  this  is  manifest.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
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utterly  impossible  wholly  to  ignore  or  suppress  all  State  issues  and 
questions  of  purely  local  concern  and  wage  the  contest  solely  on  Na- 
tional lines ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  the 
issues  of  to-day  are  not  likely  to  be,  in  all  their  bearings,  the  same  as 
they  will  present  themselves  a  year  hence. 

However  much  party  leaders  may  endeavor  to  nationalize  the  con- 
tests in  the  various  States,  it  will  be  impossible  so  completely  to  divert 
public  attention  from  local  questions,  of  more  or  less  importance,  as 
to  make  the  result  indicative  of  the  probable  public  judgment  of  the 
country  upon  the  issues  as  they  shall  be  presented  in  1900.  Can  the 
result  of  the  campaign  this  fall,  for  instance,  in  the  State  of  JN'orth 
Carolina,  which  has  for  its  sole  aim  and  purpose  the  disfranchisement 
of  a  large  body  of  her  citizens,  be  regarded  as  indicating,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  the  judgment  of  her  people  on  the  question  of  territorial 
expansion  ?  Or  can  the  result  in  Virginia,  where  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  deem  it  expedient  not  even  to  make  a  contest  this  fall, 
give  any  indication  of  the  probable  outcome  of  the  Presidential  con- 
test in  that  State  in  1900  ?     Clearly  not. 

But,  above  and  beyond  all  this,  and  independent  of  these  consid- 
erations, the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  "  off  year  "  in  politics,  the  year 
in  which  individuals  and  factions,  moved  by  prejudice,  personal  am- 
bition, or  local  jealousies  are  prone  to  indulge  their  whims  and  to 
break  away  from  the  usual  party  restraints  ;  attempt  to  liquidate 
their  grievance  account,  possibly  of  long  standing,  upon  which,  it  is 
imagined,  there  has  accumulated  a  heavy  burden  of  interest.  They 
insist  that  it  is  a  good  year  to  "  get  even  "  and  square  the  account. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  this  fall's  election,  in  the  several  States 
named,  will  be  influenced  more  or  less  by  considerations  entirely 
foreign  to  and  independent  of  all  l^ational  issues  robs  the  result,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  of  that  prophetic  significance  which  it  might  other- 
wise impart.  Of  course,  if  it  were  possible  in  the  approaching 
campaigns  wholly  to  eliminate  from  the  discussion  all  questions  of 
personal  and  local  consideration,  and  to  arouse  the  public  mind  and 
fasten  the  public  attention  exclusively  upon  those  issues  which  are 
sure  to  confront  us  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1900,  then  the  result 
this  fall  would  show  not  only  the  trend  of  the  public  judgment  upon 
National  issues,  but  point  with  almost  unerring  accuracy  to  the  result 
a  year  hence.  But  such  a  campaign  is  entirely  beyond  the  range  of 
probabilities ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  worth  while  to  speculate 
on  results. 
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But  there  is  another  reason,  still  more  potential  and  conclusive, 
why  the  result  of  the  elections  this  fall  in  the  several  States  cannot 
be  regarded  as  indicating,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  what  the 
verdict  of  the  American  people  will  be  a  year  hence,  upon  the  issues 
then  to  be  tried.  This  statement  is  grounded  upon  the  fact,  which 
surely  cannot  be  controverted,  that  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to 
make  up  those  issues  with  any  degree  of  clearness  or  certainty.  So 
far  as  old  issues  are  concerned  they  can  be  formulated  at  any  moment 
with  absolute  accuracy;  but  the  new  problems  now  in  process  of 
solution,  growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain,  cannot  at  present  be 
even  stated,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and  intelligence,  as  they 
will  probably  present  themselves  a  year  hence  for  the  public  judg- 
ment. A  year  of  history  is  to  be  written,  a  congress  is  to  be  held 
with  all  its  infinite  possibilities  for  good  or  mischief,  concerning  the 
fate  of  our  armies  in  the  Philippines,  the  experiment  of  an  indepen- 
dent nationality  for  Cuba,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  All  these  questions,  of  great 
and  far-reaching  import,  must  necessarily  present  an  entirely  different 
aspect  from  that  which  they  present  to-day.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
by  the  time  we  enter  upon  the  great  Presidential  struggle  of  1900, 
with  all  its  momentous  issues,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  will  have 
demonstrated  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and  be  able  to  enter 
upon  and  maintain  an  independent  sovereignty  without  the  support 
or  defence  of  American  arms ;  that  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  will  be 
in  full  possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, not  unlike  that  now  accorded  to  the  other  Territories  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  our  armies  in  the  Philippines  will  have  been 
so  far  successful  as  to  give  reasonable  promise,  if  not  to  insure  the 
early  realization  of  the  President's  hope  and  expectation,  that  there 
is  to  be  established  in  these  islands  "  peace  first,  then  a  government 
of  law  and  order  protecting  life  and  property  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes."  If  such  should  be  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  newly 
acquired  possessions  a  year  hence,  which  may  now  be  reasonably 
anticipated,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  at  that  time  to  for- 
mulate an  issue  in  relation  thereto  which  would  command  public 
attention ;  and  the  cry  of  "  imperialism,"  then,  would  be  like  the 
dismal  sound  of  a  fog-horn  in  clear  weather. 

A  single  instance  in  our  political  history,  among  many  which 
might  be  cited,  will  serve  to  show  of  hoAV  little  significance  the  re- 
sult of  a  State  election  may  be  in  indicating  the  probable  outcome 
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of  a  political  contest,  even  in  the  same  State,  but  twelve  months 
later. 

In  1862,  when  the  public  mind  was  at  fever-heat  over  the  stupen- 
dous struggle  for  JSTational  existence,  the  loyal  people  of  the  great 
States  of  I^ew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in  their 
State  elections  of  that  year,  entered  emphatic  judgment  against  the 
Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  State  of  'New  York  the 
contest  between  the  rival  aspirants  for  the  governorship  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Republican  candidate,  and  the  election  of  Horatio 
Seymour  by  nearly  ten  thousand  majority.  In  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  usually  reliable  Pepublican  stronghold,  the  Democrats  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  the  delegation  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress  and 
in  securing  an  adverse  majority  in  the  State  of  about  four  thousand. 
In  Ohio,  out  of  the  nineteen  congressional  districts  the  Democrats 
carried  fourteen  and  the  State  declared  against  the  Administration 
by  a  popular  majority  of  about  seven  thousand.  The  result  in  Indiana 
was  equally  pronounced  against  the  policy  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  the  Dem- 
ocrats carrying  eleven  of  the  fourteen  congressional  districts,  and  the 
State  by  a  decisive  majority  ;  while  in  Illinois,  the  President's  own 
State,  the  Republicans  succeeded  in  electing  only  three  of  the  fourteen 
members  of  Congress,  and  lost  the  State  by  a  popular  majority  of 
more  than  seventeen  thousand.  Summarizing  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  in  these  five  great  States  in  the  fall  of  1862,  we  find  that  of 
ninety-nine  representatives  elected  to  the  popular  branch  of  Congress 
the  Democrats  secured  fifty-nine,  while  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
muster  but  forty.  Such  a  result  in  the  great  States,  which,  in  1860, 
Lincoln  carried  by  decisive  majorities,  would  seem  to  have  fore- 
shadowed the  complete  overthrow  of  the  ISTational  Administration. 

The  cause  for  this  startling  revolution  in  public  sentiment,  within 
the  brief  period  of  two  years,  is  not  difficult  of  discernment.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  followed  by  the 
proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  declaratory  of  his  purpose  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following  to  free  the  slaves  "  within  any  State  .  . 
the  people  whereof  shall  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States," 
created  a  storm  of  denunciation  and  opposition  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, which,  for  the  moment,  threatened  and  came  dangerously  near 
wrenching  these  loyal  States  from  their  moorings  and  carrying  them 
out  upon  the  sea  of  open  revolt.  Emancipation  was  an  untried  policy, 
and  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous,  expedient. 
This,  together  with  the  uncertain  and  varying  fortunes  of  war,  which 
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thus  far  had  marked  our  military  operations,  gave  to  the  opposition 
a  favorable  opportunity,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Admin- 
istration, to  play  upon  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  public,  before  the 
executive  policy  could  be  established  and  its  wisdom  demonstrated. 

However,  the  events  of  a  single  year  following  the  elections  of 
1862,  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  with  this  came  the  en- 
thusiastic commendation  of  the  Administration  by  the  very  people 
who  but  a  year  previous  had  so  signally  condemned  it.  When  the  elec- 
tions for  1863  came  on  emancipation  was  no  longer  threatened,  but 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  Our  armies  had  been  successful.  Grant  had 
cut  his  way  to  the  Gulf,  Meade  had  stayed  and  beaten  back  the  tide  of 
rebellion  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  Pennsylvania  reaffirmed  her 
allegiance  to  the  Administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  State 
of  'New  York  Governor  Seymour  and  his  party  were  rebuked  by  a 
majority  of  thirty  thousand ;  and  Ohio  reversed  her  verdict  of  the 
year  previous  by  burying  Yallandingham  under  an  adverse  majority 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand. 

To  my  mind  the  conditions  now,  in  many  particulars,  are  not  un- 
like those  of  '62.  Great  and  momentous  questions  of  public  policy, 
involving  the  future  welfare  and  possibly  the  stability  of  the  Repub- 
lic, are  in  process  of  solution.  Touching  these  the  Administration  has 
clearly  foreshadowed  its  policy,  the  wisdom  of  which  can  only  be 
made  to  appear  by  the  result  which  shall  ultimately  be  attained. 

Hence,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  experience,  that 
the  State  campaigns  of  this  year  cannot  possibly  be  conducted  upon 
N^ational  issues  as  they  will  be  presented  next  year,  and  that  the  result 
of  these  elections,  therefore,  will  give  no  safe  indication  of  the  prob- 
able outcome  of  the  approaching  Presidential  contest. 

When  that  struggle  is  upon  us  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many,  if  not 
all,  of  these  new  and  vexing  questions  will  be  either  settled  or  so  far 
advanced  in  the  process  of  solution  as  to  give  clear  indication  of  the 
final  result ;  and  then,  and  only  then,  in  the  clear  and  steady  light  of 
that  hour,  will  it  be  possible  to  invoke  the  mature,  considerate,  and 
intelligent  judgment  of  the  American  people.         J.  C.  Burrows. 
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After  several  years  of  discussion  by  the  public  and  by  Congres- 
sional Committees,  the  currency  question  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress will  be  considered  for  the  first  time  during  this  administration 
by  a  House  and  Senate  both  controlled  by  the  Republican  party, 
which,  in  1896,  declared  itself  for  sound  governmental  money  and 
the  gold  standard. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  election  of  1896  and  the 
control  of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  Republicans  enables  that 
party  to  approach  the  solution  of  the  problem  with  a  greater  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  than  was  possible  heretofore.  Prior  to  the  year  1893 
it  had  not  been  generally  recognized  by  our  people  that  our  present 
monetary  system  had  an  inherent  weakness,  the  development  of 
which  was  only  dependent  upon  a  commercial  panic  and  deficient 
governmental  revenues.  The  panic  of  that  year  and  concurrent  reve- 
nue deficiency  furnished  the  needed  demonstration  of  the  existing 
defect.  The  two  chief  causes  of  this  weakness  were  as  follows :  first, 
the  disproportion  existing  between  demand  governmental  currency 
liabilities  and  the  gold  in  the  Treasury  with  which  to  redeem  them ; 
and  second,  the  fact  that  when  these  demand  liabilities  were  once  re- 
deemed in  gold  they  could  be  used  again  in  the  payment  of  govern- 
mental expenses.  This  latter  fact  was  responsible  for  what  was  known 
as  the  "endless  chain ;"  for  the  public,  coming  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  these  demand  currency  liabilities,  again  called  for  their  redemp- 
tion in  gold. 

It  was  dissatisfaction  with  this  condition  of  affairs  rather  than 
with  our  present  system  of  banking  and  bank  currency  which  found 
expression  in  the  popular  discussions  of  sound  money  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1896.  Immediately  after  the  election  several  radical,  and 
somewhat  experimental,  plans  of  currency  reform  were  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  country  by  certain  students  of  fi- 
nance, and,  for  a  time,  received  general  discussion  and  consideration. 
These  plans  provided  in  effect  for  the  assumption  by  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  of  the  burden  of  the  gold  redemption  of  outstand- 
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ing  governmental  currency  obligations,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
issuing  their  own  notes  to  fill  the  vacuum  caused  by  the  eventual 
retirement  of  these  currency  obligations.  These  bank  notes  were 
to  depend  for  their  chief  security  on  a  first  lien  upon  the  commer- 
cial assets  of  the  issuing  banks,  and  were  not  to  be  protected  by  a 
trust  deposit  of  government  bonds  as  security,  as  under  our  present 
system. 

Matured  discussion,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that  agreement 
upon  any  one  of  those  plans,  differing  as  they  did  in  fundamental 
particulars,  was  impossible  even  among  those  who  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  them ;  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be  received  with 
favor  by  the  general  public. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  the  causes  of  the  existing  dangers  to  our  currency 
system,  made  a  recommendation  designed  to  correct  these  evils  rather 
than  to  introduce  marked  changes  in  the  system.  His  recommenda- 
tion was  as  follows : 

''That  when  any  of  the  United  States  notes  are  presented  for  redemption  in  gold, 
and  are  redeemed  in  gold,  such  notes  shall  be  kept  and  set  apart,  and  only  paid  out 
in  exchange  for  gold.     This  is  an  obvious  duty." 

At  the  time  of  his  second  annual  message  to  Congress  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Treasury — incident  to  the  Spanish  War  and  the 
growing  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  stability  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard, which  led  them  freely  to  deposit  gold  in  the  Treasury  in  ex- 
change for  notes — had  lessened  the  disproportion  between  the  demand 
currency  liabilities  of  the  Government  and  the  gold  in  the  Treasury 
to  redeem  them.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  result  surplus 
governmental  revenues,  at  the  time  of  the  President's  former  mes- 
sage, had  seemed  essential ;  and  after  pointing  out,  therefore,  in  his 
message,  that  the  proportion  of  net  gold  holdings  to  demand  cur- 
rency liabilities  of  the  Treasury,  November  1,  1898,  was  25.35  per 
cent  as  compared  with  16.96  per  cent  on  l^ovember  1,  189Y,  he 
made  a  recommendation  Avhich  marked  an  advance  upon  the  one  of 
his  former  message.  This  advance  was  made  possible  by  the  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  Treasury.     He  states : 

"In  my  judgment  the  present  condition  of  the  Treasury  amply  justifies  the  im- 
mediate enactment  of  the  legislation  recommended  one  year^ago  under  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  gold  holdings  should  be  placed  in  a  trust  fund,  from  which  greenbacks 
should  be  redeemed  upon  presentation,  but  when  once  redeemed  should  not  thereafter 
be  paid  out  except  for  gold." 
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This  plan  of  the  President  has  commended  itself,  during  the  past 
year,  to  the  best  judgment  of  a  constantly  increasing  number,  until 
there  now  seems  to  be  an  almost  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion 
among  the  friends  of  sound  money  that  it  will  properly  be  the  foun- 
dation of  the  coming  legislative  reform  of  the  currency.  If  Congress 
does  nothing  more  than  enact  a  law  declaring  the  standard  to  be  gold, 
and  providing  for  its  security  and  safety  by  this  plan  of  the  President, 
it  will  have  carried  into  effect  one  of  the  greatest  financial  reforms  of 
our  history. 

The  importance  of  the  separation  of  the  gold  reserve,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  currency,  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  statement  of  the  Treasury  con- 
ditions preceding  the  first  sale  of  government  bonds  to  replenish  the 
gold  reserve  in  February,  1894.  It  is  to  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement  that  the  gold  paid  into  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  was  in  settlement  of  the  balance  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  be  attributed  to  the  excess  of  governmental  expenditures 
over  receipts. 


Month. 


1893 — January . 

February 
March . 
April . . 
May  .. 
June  . , 
July... 
August 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 
1894 — January  . 


Net  Cash 
Balance. 


$125,265,067 

124,128,089 

125,630,728 

121,482,903 

121,565,155 

122,462,290 

117,887,566 

107,283,910 

106,875,632 

102,294,291 

95,199,616 

90,375,555 

84,082,098 


Net  Gold  in 
Treasury. 


181,713 
103,284,219 
106,892,224 
97,011,330 
95,048,641 
95,485,414 
99,202,933 
96,009,123 
93,582,172 
84,384,863 
82,959,049 
80,891,600 
65,650,175 


Notes 

Redeemed 

in  Gold. 


$11,496,617 

13,828,664 

4,926,453 

20,051,910 

16,547,849 

4,250,651 

1,036,015 

2,348,222 

340,727 

695,392 

516,372 

517,418 

356,356 


Gold  Paid  into 

New  York 
Clearing  House. 


$4,940,000 
2,475,000 
15,395,000 
27,645,000 
15,150,000 
13,570,000 
19,015,000 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  noted  that  the  gold  reserve  in  April, 
1893,  was  reduced  below  the  $100,000,000  limit,  which  has,  for  various 
reasons,  come  to  be  considered  both  by  the  public  mind  and  in  Treas- 
ury circles  as  the  minimum  amount  to  which  the  reserve  can  fall  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  our  currency  system.  It  will  be  noted,  also, 
that  between  this  date  and  February,  1894,  at  which  time  bonds  were 
sold  to  replenish  the  gold  reserve,  there  had  been  gold  disbursements 
from  the  Treasury  for  government  expenses  of  $98,190,000,  as  com- 
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pared  with  gold  redemptions  of  currency  obligations,  during  the  same 
period,  of  $46,660,912.  In  other  words,  the  first  sale  of  bonds  to  re- 
plenish the  gold  reserve  was  due  more  to  deficient  governmental 
revenues  than  to  the  demand  for  redemption  in  gold  of  currency  lia- 
bilities. During  that  period  the  whole  financial  and  business  com- 
munity kept  its  eye  on  the  dwindling  reserve,  upon  whose  condition 
depended  the  integrity  of  our  monetary  system,  and  which  was  being 
constantly  drawn  upon,  not  simply  for  its  primary  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing notes,  but  under  the  pressure  of  deficient  revenues  for  govern- 
mental expenses  as  well.  The  public  mind  was  again  impressed  with 
the  acuteness  of  the  situation  by  the  first  sale  of  government  bonds 
to  replenish  the  reserves,  which  called  additional  attention  to  the 
disproportion  existing  between  the  reserve  and  currency  obligations ; 
thus  stimulating  the  additional  demand  for  redemption  which  after- 
ward occurred. 

With  the  trust  fund  recommended  by  the  President  in  existence, 
a  deficiency  in  governmental  revenues  cannot  eat  away  the  founda- 
tion of  our  national  currency ;  though  it  is  true  that  when  govern- 
mental revenues  are  deficient  nothing  can  relieve  the  Government  of 
the  necessity  of  borrowing,  unless  revenues  are  increased  by  changed 
industrial  conditions  or  new  legislation.  The  passing  into  law  of  the 
President's  recommendation  cannot  alter  that  fact.  But  it  will  have 
the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  by  proper 
revenue  laws,  a  closer  relation  between  the  current  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  Government,  and  of  preventing  the  loss  of  credit  to  our 
monetary  system,  resulting  from  borrowing  for  expenses  the  reserve 
which  should  be  pledged  to  the  specific  purpose  of  protecting  the 
currency. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  inability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  use  the  trust  gold  fund  for  current  expenditures  will  be  to  re- 
quire the  speedier  adjustment  by  Congress  of  revenue  laws  to  meet 
a  given  emergency.  When  this  trust  fund  is  in  existence,  if  borrow- 
ing becomes  necessary  before  proper  revenue  legislation  can  be  had, 
the  Government  will  borrow  money  under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  heretofore.  When  the  Government  concurrently  borrows  not 
only  money  to  pay  expenses,  but  gold  to  protect  its  currency,  its 
credit  is  subjected  to  the  severest  strain,  as  evidenced  by  the  high 
rates  of  interest  paid  on  the  governmental  loans  following  the  year 
1893,  when  it  was  reduced  to  this  situation. 

The  Government  may  be  reduced  to  this  extremity  hereafter,  even 
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with  this  fund  in  existence ;  but  the  likelihood  is  made  much  more 
remote.  After  this  fund  has  been  established,  the  preservation  of  the 
gold  standard  by  the  direct  act  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  which  we  witnessed  several  times  during  the  years  from 
1893  to  1896,  would  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  until  the  fund  should 
have  been  exhausted  by  the  redemption  from  it  of  an  equal  amount 
of  currency.  Its  replenishment  would  then  be  necessary,  either  from 
surplus  revenues  or  from  borrowing.  At  present,  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury  can  be  drawn  on,  both  for  currency  redemption  and  for  gov- 
ernment expenses ;  and,  under  the  laws  of  trade,  these  demands  are 
almost  sure  to  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

A  great  merit  of  the  President's  recommendation  is  its  simplicity. 
The  people  understand  it.  They  understand  that  it  cannot  result  in 
contraction  of  the  currency  ;  for  gold  must  come  out  of  the  fund  into 
circulation  when  a  greenback  goes  in.  They  see  in  it  a  relief  from 
the  "  endless  chain,"  which  has  caused  such  trouble  heretofore,  and 
a  safe  protection  to  the  gold  standard,  which  forms  the  preserut  basis 
of  business. 

The  chief  steps  in  currency  reform  which  the  friends  of  sound 
money  hope  for  and  expect  from  the  next  Congress  are :  (1)  the  dec- 
laration for  the  gold  standard ;  and  (2)  the  enactment  of  this  Presi- 
dential recommendation.  The  latter,  while  it  does  not  involve  a 
change  in  the  currency  now  in  circulation,  provides  for  its  safety ;  so 
that  if  a  panic  does  occur  again,  it  will  not  be  because  of  distrust  in 
the  Government's  currency,  nor  will  it  be  able  materially  to  injure 
the  credit  of  that  currency.  Charles  G.  Dawes. 


I 


THE    SUJ^DAY   QUESTION. 

The  question  how  we  are  to  regard  and  how  to  keep  Sunday  is  be- 
coming one  of  grave  national  importance  ;  and  the  decision  formed 
of  it  by  such  nations  as  England  and  America  will  have  vast  conse- 
quences for  generations  to  come.  l!^ow,  I  trust  that  this  paper  will 
show  that  I  am  not  what  is  called  a  rigid  or  narrow  Sabbatarian  ;  yet, 
I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  even  those  who  might  be  so  stigmatized 
by  their  opponents  may  yet  be  guided  by  a  wiser  instinct  and  a  deeper 
insight  than  those  who  look  down  on  them  with  scorn  and  devote 
their  whole  Sunday  to  pleasure  and  amusement.  Without  any  Phari- 
saism, with  no  Puritanical  gloom,  it  is  right  and  wise  to  call  the  Sab- 
bath— and  the  Sunday,  which  has  taken  its  place — ''  a  delight,  holy 
to  the  Lord,  and  honorable. "  To  do  our  own  will  and  seek  our  own 
pleasure  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  practice  which  will  not  bring  a  bless- 
ing on  either  nations  or  individuals,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in 
the  ordinary  way  of  regarding  Sunday,  is  very  marked.  It  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  the"  railway  stations  of  London  and  of  other 
great  cities  are  now  crowded  every  Sunday  morning  by  men  and 
women  in  sporting  costume,  who  are  on  their  way  to  the  golf -grounds 
or  the  rivers  to  spend  their  whole  Sunday  in  games  and  picnics,  until 
the  day  is  closed  by  a  dinner  party  or  a  dance.  It  is  a  changed  phase  of 
modern  life  of  which  we  should  be  wise  to  take  note  ;  and  it  calls  upon 
us  to  decide  whether  we  should  rejoice,  or  otherwise,  in  this  new  mode 
of  spending  what  was  for  centuries  regarded  as  a  holy  day. 

In  the  Pentateuch  of  the  Bible  the  reasons  assigned  for  keeping  the 
ancient  Sabbath  are  threefold.  In  the  Book  of  Exodus  (xx.  8-11)  it  is 
commanded  to  be  observed  as  a  commemoration  of  the  Sabbath  rest  of 
God  ;  in  Deuteronomy  (v.  12-15)  it  is  ordained  as  a  law  of  kindness, 
and  a  sign  of  gratitude  for  the  Deliverance  from  Egypt.  In  Leviticus 
(xix.  30)  it  is  an  ordinance  of  worship:  ' '  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths  and 
reverence  my  sanctuary  :  I  am  the  Lord, ' '  But  the  division  of  time 
into  periods  of  seven  days  is  not  peculiar  to  Judaism.  It  existed  among 
the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  even  the  ancient  Persians.     The 
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only  rule  for  its  observance  laid  down  by  Moses  is  that  of  ^'  rest  from 
labor. ' '  It  was  a  boon  of  God  to  the  nation,  in  order  that  one  day  in 
seven  should  be  sheltered  from  the  invasions  of  greed  and  toil. 

Religionism  is  the  destroying  microbe  of  true  religion  ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  Pharisees  the  Sabbath  was  degraded  into  a  fetish,  and  sur- 
rounded by  masses  of  niggling  regulations,  for  which  they  themselves 
provided  means  for  evading  when  they  found  them  irksome.  The 
Pharisees  did  not,  however,  fall  into  the  error  of  the  Puritans,  who 
made  Sunday  a  day  of  gloomy  inanition,  in  which  it  was  a  sin  to  take 
a  walk,  or  pluck  a  flower,  or  enjoy  any  of  the  innocent  refreshments 
of  a  glad  spirit.  Both  Pharisees  and  Puritans  turned  what  was  meant 
as  the  privilege  of  sons  into  the  cringing  externalism  and  useless  eye- 
service  of  slaves.  Such  errors  arise  from  false  and  narrow  notions  of 
the  nature  of  God — as  though  He  were  such  an  one  as  ourselves. 
Hence,  Christ  deliberately  broke  to  pieces  the  wretched  Pharisaic 
idol  ;  and  by  His  Sabbath  healings  and  all  His  teaching  restored  the 
true  principle  that  '^  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath  ; ' '  that  it  was  intended  as  a  boon,  not  as  a  burden  ;  and  that, 
in  this,  as  in  all  cases,  God  desires  "  mercy  and  not  sacrifices. " 

Christianity  substituted  the  sacred  observance  of  the  First  Day  of 
the  week  in  place  of  the  seventh,  because  ^ '  it  set  the  clock  of  time  to 
the  epochs  of  Christ's  history. "  Sunday  began  as  a  day  of  worship, 
and  became  in  the  age  of  Constantine  a  day  of  rest.  The  only  com- 
mand which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  about  the  manner  of  its 
observance  has  become  the  foundation  of  our  offertories,  which  are  so 
rich  a  means  of  doing  good.  It  is  St.  Paul's  advice :  ^'  On  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  pros- 
pered him. "  Thus  rest,  worship,  and  loving -kindness  are  ideal  modes 
of  Sunday  observances.  To  vulgarize  Sunday  into  a  common  day  is 
not  so  much  to  break  a  commandment  as  to  violate  a  principle.  It  is 
to  wrong  both  ourselves  and  our  brother-men  by  throwing  away  a 
heaven-sent  blessing.  It  is  to  act  in  ignorant  selfishness,  like  a  bad 
son  who  sacrifices  his  own  good  and  that  of  his  whole  family  by  pre- 
ferring his  own  will  to  the  merciful  ordinance  of  God. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  indisputable  blessings  which  might 
come  from  regarding  our  Sundays  as  days  of  innocent  and  holy  glad- 
ness, and  spending  them  rightly  as  happy  interspaces  amid  the  cares 
and  labors  of  the  world. 

To  put  Sunday  on  the  lowest  ground  it  is  a  day  necessary  to  man 
for  rest  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.     The  very  animals  require  such  a 
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rest.  The  horse  which  is  allowed  to  rest  one  day  in  seven  will  last 
longer  and  be  more  serviceable  than  the  horse  which  is  worked  every 
day  alike.  Moses  pointed  to  this  fact  when  he  said,  ' '  that  thy  cattle 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou. " 

The  working  classes  should  be  most  of  all  on  their  guard  against 
the  insertion  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  any  custom  which  will 
first  usurp  Sunday  for  amusement,  and  then  for  greed.  "When  they 
hear  the  infidel  lecturer  denouncing  those  who  take  this  view  as  ' '  tyr- 
annous Sabbatarians,"  they  should  see  that  he  is  denouncing  their 
best  protectors  and  friends.  Among  the  Jews,  as  the  prophet  Amos 
tells  us,  it  was  the  meanest  money-grubbers  who  used  to  say,  '  ^  When 
will  the  Sabbath  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  wheat  ?  "  In  the  French 
Revolution,  amid  the  frenzy  of  hatred  for  all  religion,  a  holiday  of 
one  day  in  ten  was  substituted  for  one  in  seven — but  an  experience  of 
twelve  short  years  sufiiced  to  show  the  nation,  that  one  day  in  ten  was 
not  sufiicient,  and  that  they  could  not  improve  upon  God's  gracious 
ordinance.  To  how  many  a  poor,  weary  English  lad,  amid  the  hard- 
ships of  his  toil,  has  the  Sabbath  beaten  like  balm  upon  his  eyelids  ! 
Waking  from  his  heavy,  weary  sleep  the  sweet  music  of  church  bells 
has  told  him  that  it  was  the  blessed  day  of  rest. 

And  let  us  remember  that  the  working  classes  are  the  greater  in 
number.  Say  there  are  twenty-five  million  people  in  England — for 
simplicity's  sake,  drop  the  millions — then  out  of  the  twenty-five,  eight 
are  young  children  ;  six  are  women  ;  and,  of  the  remaining  eleven, 
two  till  the  soil ;  six  are  in  shops  and  manufactories  ;  one  is  a  trades- 
man ;  one  is  either  in  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol ;  and  one  belongs  to 
the  independent,  the  wealthy,  or  the  professional  classes.  J^ow,  even 
this  one  million  of  the  comparatively  prosperous  need  a  day  of  holy 
rest :  how  much  more  the  eight  million  children  ;  the  six  million 
women  ;  the  nine  or  ten  million  shopmen,  clerks,  laborers,  and 
artisans  ! 

And  this  rest  is  needful  intellectually  as  well  as  physically.  The 
man  of  business  or  the  scholar  who  makes  no  marked  difference  be- 
tween Sunday  and  other  days  will  be  neither  so  happy  nor  so  pros- 
perous nor  so  long-lived  as  the  man  who  on  Sunday  gives  himself  a 
respite  from  worldly  cares. 

Few  men  worked  harder  than  the  late  statesman,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  yet  he  always  kept  his  Sundays  sacred  from  work  even 
amid  the  intense  excitement  of  political  crises  ;  and  it  was  to  this  fact 
that  he  publicly  attributed  both  his  longevity  and  his  health.    ' '  The 
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Sabbath,"  said  Adam  Smith,  ''  as  a  political  institution  is  of  inesti- 
mable value,  independently  of  its  claims  to  divine  authority. "  ''  From 
a  moral,  physical,  and  social  point  of  view, ' '  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ' '  the 
observance  of  Sunday  is  a  duty  of  absolute  consequence. "  '  ^  Of  all  di- 
vine institutions,"  said  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  ''  the  most  divine  is 
that  which  secures  a  day  of  rest  for  man.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  civili- 
zation. "  "  We  are  not  poorer,  but  richer, ' '  said  Lord  Macaulay,  ' '  be- 
cause we  have,  for  many  ages,  rested  one  day  in  seven.  That  day  is 
not  lost.  While  industry  is  suspended,  while  the  exchange  is  silent, 
while  no  smoke  rises  from  the  factory,  a  process  is  going  on  as  impor- 
tant to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  any  process  which  is  performed  on 
more  busy  days.  Man,  the  machine  of  machines,  is  repairing  and 
winding  up  so  that  he  returns  to  his  labors  with  clearer  intellect,  with 
livelier  spirits,  and  with  renewed  corporal  vigor. ' ' 

Next,  apart  from  physical  and  mental  rest,  Sunday  is  an  inestima- 
ble blessing  as  a  day  of  calm — a  day  for  utterly  getting  rid  of  any  ab- 
sorbing, exciting  thought  that  may  swerve  and  sway  the  soul.  Such 
thoughts  may  become,  alike  to  old  and  young,  an  engrossing,  destroy- 
ing fanaticism  ;  subduing  the  man  to  what  he  works  in,  like  the  dyer's 
hand,  and  shutting  him  out  from  the  eternal,  as  a  brass  farthing  held 
before  the  eye  may  shut  out  the  sun.  From  this  paralyzing  slavery, 
whether  of  worldliness  or  of  passion,  Sunday  may  prove  an  effective 
emancipation.  It' may  be  as  the  hand  of  a  dear  friend  laid  upon  the 
shoulder  to  warn  us  against  some  fatal  deed  ;  as  the  voice  of  a  loving 
monitor  which  whispers  in  our  ear  Beware  !  as  a  strong  arm  held  out 
to  us  from  heaven  to  pluck  us  out  of  drowning  floods  and  to  save  us 
' '  from  being  drawn  down  into  the  great  whirlpool  of  time  and  sense. ' ' 

I^othing  may  be  so  potent  as  are  our  recurrent  Sundays  to  make  us 
realize  our  true  manhood,  our  divine  prerogative,  amid  the  benumb- 
ing bondage  of  dull  routine.  On  a  French  tomb  was  once  carved  the 
striking  epitaph,  ' '  He  was  born  a  man  ;  and  died  a  grocer. ' '  No  one 
who  saved  his  Sundays  can  ever  merge  the  sacredness  of  his  immortal- 
ity in  his  ledger  or  his  moneybags,  or  be  tempted  to  forget  that  behind 
the  laborer  or  the  mechanic  stands  the  Man  in  the  dignity  of  God's 
image,  and  with  the  sign  of  his  redemption  marked  visibly  upon  his 
forehead. 

**  A  servant  with  this  clause, 
Makes  drudgery  divine  ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  to  My  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine," 
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The  Sunday  may  most  happily  remind  us  and  bring  home  to  us, 
week  by  week,  that  we  have  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast, 
not  chaining  us  to  the  treacherous  depths  of  earth,  but  passing  up 
through  the  aerial  ocean,  behind  the  veil  of  time  and  sense,  and  hold- 
ing our  souls  firmly  to  the  Everlasting  Kock. 

Again,  if  we  forsake  the  duty — the  plain,  happy,  eminently  Chris- 
tian duty — of  gathering  ourselves  together  for  worship  on  Sunday 
''  as  the  manner  of  some  is,"  we  voluntarily  throw  away  one  of  the 
most  precious  and  necessary  elements  in  human  life.  We  neither  live 
nor  die  alone.  The  man  will,  necessarily,  be  a  base  and  useless  man 
who  lives  and  dies  only  to  himself.  Public  prayer  is  as  necessary  as 
private ;  and  for  those  who,  in  mere  selfish  and  arrogant  vanity,  neg- 
lect it,  Sunday  will  become  more  and  more  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing 
— a  day  of  indolent  indulgence  and  listless  self-seeking.  "  There  can 
be  no  religion,"  said  the  Comte  de  Montalembert,  '' without  public 
worship,  and  there  can  be  no  public  worship  without  a  Sabbath. " 

And  the  blessed  duty  of  public  worship,  of  which  our  Lord  Himself 
set  us  the  constant  example,  involves,  or  brings  with  it,  other  bless- 
ings and  privileges.  Even  if  the  gifts  which  we  give  on  that  day  be 
small,  and  far  below  what,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  ought  to  be, 
they  yet  furnish,  in  the  aggregate,  no  trivial  part  of  the  means  for  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  religion  in  the  world,  and  are,  only  too  often, 
the  sole  contributions  which  many  furnish  to  any  good  cause  outside 
of  ' '  the  slightly  expanded  egotism  ' '  of  their  domestic  claims. 

In  the  common  absence  of  religious  self -culture  they  give  almost 
the  sole  opportunity  which  is  left  for  reminding  us  of  the  sacredness  of 
our  obligations  to  God  and  man,  and  of  the  awful  peril  of  suffering 
our  heart  to  become  ''  hard  as  the  nether  millstone  "  in  worldly  self- 
ishness. I^othing  is  easier  than  to  sneer  at  sermons  ;  but  the  world 
has  found  them  necessary  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and  to  all  but 
the  arrogantly  supercilious  ' '  the  worst  speak  something  good. ' '  Once 
more,  if  all  begin  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  selfish  few,  what  would 
become  of  the  great  work  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  to  which  mil- 
lions of  the  young,  in  all  countries,  and  especially  among  our  working 
classes,  owe  all  that  they  ever  effectively  learn  about  things  divine  ? 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  nine-tenths  of  our  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
women.  This  work,  so  far  from  being  a  work  for  young  men  to  de- 
spise, might  be  an  infinite  blessing  and  deep  source  of  happiness  to 
them.  Few  men  are  so  busy  as  great  lawyers  ;  yet  four  of  our  recent 
Lord  Chancellors — Lord  Hatherley,  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Herschell,  and 
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Lord  Selborne — were,  for  years,  faithful  Sunday-school  teachers, 
amid  the  full  tide  of  their  honors  ;  and  one  of  our  most  cultivated  and 
brilliant  judges — the  late  Mr.  Justice  Denman — who  had  been  Senior 
Classic,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  told  me  that  even 
his  many  and  varied  experiences  as  a  judge  had  not  been  nearly  so  full 
of  interest  to  him  as  his  experiences  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher  of 
the  young  and  ignorant. 

On  all  these  grounds,  then,  I  should  regard  it  as  nothing  less  than 
a  national  misfortune  if  Sunday  became  more  and  more  secularized  ; 
if  public  worship  became  more  and  more  neglected  ;  if  frivolous  per- 
sonal amusement  became  the  one  transcendent  end  of  a  day  granted 
us  as  a  boon.  It  was  given  us  for  rest  indeed — which  is  most  necessary, 
but  is  by  no  means  best  secured  by  indiscriminate  pleasure-seeking — 
but  also  to  secure  for  us  deliverance  from  mere  earthly  interests  and 
all  enslaving  routine  ;  and  for  calm  amid  constantly  recurring  excite- 
ment ;  and  for  special  opportunities  for  receiving  good  ourselves,  and 
doing  good  to  others  and  helping  forward  the  best  work  of  the  world  ; 
and  for  hope,  which  lends  sweetness  even  to  a  bitter  present,  and 
which,  like  a  charioteer  who  bends  over  his  swift  steeds,  leans  for- 
ward with  eager  gaze  fixed  on  the  goal — which  is  that  unimaginable 
future  wherein  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

We  need  be  neither  Pharisaic  nor  Puritanical  in  our  view  of  what 
Sunday  involves  ;  we  are  not  required  to  burden  it  with  a  mass  of 
petty  regulations  ;  still  less  to  degrade  it  into  a  sort  of  mechanical 
fetish,  or  to  make  of  it  a  dreary  form  ;  or  to  worry  ourselves  and 
others  with  perpetual  little  questions  as  to  whether  we  may  or  may 
not  do  this  or  that  on  Sundays.  But  we  are  called  upon  to  accept,  and 
rightly  to  use,  the  blessing  which  God  has  granted  to  us  all :  a  boon 
which  we  may  neglect  and  despise  at  our  pleasure,  and  at  our  peril, 
but  which,  if  rightfully  employed,  and  thankfully  consecrated,  may 
make  all  our  lives  more  useful,  more  cheerful,  more  noble,  more  na- 
tionally fruitful  and  glorious  than  otherwise  they  can  ever  be. 

F.  W.  Fareae. 
10 


COMMEECIAL   JAPAN. 

The  new  Japan  is  the  object  of  special  interest  to  all  the  world, 
and  especially  to  all  Americans — and  with  good  reason.  The  United 
States  was  her  godfather,  her  tutor,  her  adviser,  her  neighbor  ;  and 
now  that  she  is  essaying  to  walk  alone  among  modern  nations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  we  should  look  with  interest,  not  to  say  solicitude, 
upon  her  first  steps.  It  is  less  than  half  a  century  since  our  Commo- 
dore M.  C.  Perry  '*  persuaded  "  Japan  to  open  her  doors,  which  had 
been  closed  to  all  the  world  since  long  before  our  nation  existed.  It 
was  to  the  United  States  that  she  first  sent  envoys  to  make  acquaint- 
ances and  to  observe  the  ways  of  the  modern  commercial  and  political 
world.  To  our  schools  and  colleges  she  sent  thousands  of  her  best 
young  men,  who  have  now  returned,  and  in  turn  are  instructing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  her  people  in  the  things  which  they  learned  here. 

Many  American  citizens  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Japan  as 
teachers  in  the  schools  and  colleges  and  as  instructors  in  modern 
methods,  mechanical,  mercantile,  financial,  and  political.  Numerous 
other  American  citizens  have  visited  Japan  in  the  interest  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and,  mingling  with  the  people,  have  carried  the  light  of 
modern  methods  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  Thousands  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  been  residents  of  Japan  during  the  years 
since  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  nations  began ;  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  Japanese  citizens  have,  in  that  time,  lived  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  Japan  to-day 
number  more  than  1,000,  and  of  Japanese  in  the  United  States  there 

Note. — It  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  especially 
where  the  period  under  consideration  extends  over  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
the  increase  of  values,  stated  in  yen,  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  since  the  value  of  the 
yen,  which,  in  1885,  was  85.8  cents,  has  gradually  fallen,  touching  52.9  cents  in  1896, 
51.9  cents  in  1897,  and  49.8  cents,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  in  1897. 
The  value  of  the  Japanese  yen  on  January  1  of  each  year,  from  1885,  expressed  in 
United  States  currency,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  has  been  as  follows  :  January  1, 1885,  85.8 cents;  1886,  81  cents;  1887,  78.4 cents; 
1888,  75.3  cents  ;  1889,  73.4  cents  ;  1890,  75.2  cents  ;  1891, 83.1  cents  ;  1892,  74.5  cents  ; 
1893,  66.1  cents  ;  1894,  55.6  cents  ;  1895,  49.1  cents  ;  1896,  52.9  cents  ;  1897,  51.1  cents  ; 
1898,  49.8  cents.    The  sen  is  rQTs  ot  a  yen. 
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are  over  7,000,  or  more  than  in  all  Europe  and  the  English  colonies  ; 
while  in  Hawaii  there  are  over  27,000  Japanese  living  under  the 
American  flag  and  within  American  jurisdiction.  Finally,  having 
been  the  godfather,  instructor,  and  adviser  of  Japan,  for  many  years, 
we  have  now  become  her  nearest  neighbor — in  the  Aleutian  Islands  at 
the  north  and  in  the  Philippines  at  the  south  ;  and  the  Yankees  of  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  joining  hands,  control  the  line  of  strategic 
territory  which  stretches  along  the  entire  Pacific  front  of  Asia. 

Three  important  changes  have  been  recently  made  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Japan  :  (1)  the  substitution  of  the  gold  standard  for  that  of 
silver  ;  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  mildly  protective  tariff, 
instead  of  one  whose  highest  and  nearly  uniform  rate  was  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem  ;  and  (3)  the  abolition  of  the  extra-territorial  system,  and 
the  substitution  of  that  by  which  foreign  residents  become  subject  to 
her  own  laws  and  regulations.  The  substitution  of  the  gold  for  the 
silver  standard  followed  quickly  the  rejection  of  the  latter  system  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1896,  and  went  into  effect  in  1897. 
A  new  tariff,  which  became  operative  at  the  beginning  of  1899,  names 
rates  of  duties  ranging  from  5  to  40  per  cent,  many  of  which  are  clearly 
intended  to  encourage  and  protect  home-manufacturing  industries. 
The  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  places  under  the  laws  of  Japan 
probably  6,000  citizens  of  other  countries,  who  had  for  years  been  im- 
portant factors  in  her  foreign  and  domestic  business,  but  up  to  this 
time  had  been  under  the  control  of  consular  courts  and  practically 
independent  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  change  on  the  relation  of  Japan  to 
other  countries,  and  especially  to  this  country,  with  which  her  com- 
merce has  so  rapidly  grown  ?  As  an  importing  and  consuming  coun- 
try Japan  has  assumed  great  importance  of  late ;  and  that  importance 
is  increasing  every  year.  Her  imports,  which  in  1881  were  31,128,- 
125  yen,  had  by  1888  reached  65,455,234  yen,  and  in  1898  amounted 
to  277,270,228  yen.  Will  there  be  a  disposition  to  check  this  growth 
of  her  importations,  especially  as  she  has  meanthne  established  a  manu- 
facturing system  of  her  own?  The  importations,  which  were  for- 
merly carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  foreigners,  are  passing  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  merchants,  who  in  1897  imported 
into  the  country  36.4  per  cent  of  the  foreign  importations,  against  15. 6 
per  cent  in  1887,  and  4. 8  per  cent  in  1883.  Will  there  be  a  disposition 
so  to  conduct  the  new  order  of  things  as  to  encourage  this  transfer  of 
foreign  business  from  the  hands  of  foreign  merchants  to  those  of  Jap- 
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anese  ?  Will  the  gold  standard,  as  has  been  argued  pro  and  con,  restrict 
or  encourage  commerce  ?  Is  the  new  tariff  sufficiently  protective  to 
have  any  marked  effect  upon  importations,  and  especially  so  in  the 
classes  of  goods  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and 
desire  to  sell  to  them  ? 

These  are  questions  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  whose  exports  to  Japan  have  grown  from  less 
than  $2,000,000,  in  the  fiscal  year  1881,  to  over  $20,000,000,  in  1898. 
In  the  year  just  ended  the  total  was  slightly  less,  by  reason  of  the 
tariff  changes  which  temporarily  affected  certain  importations  during 
that  year  ;  for  the  fiscal  year  1899  being  $17,264,688. 

Before  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  new  order  of  things 
will  materially  affect  our  commerce  with  Japan,  and  particularly  our 
sales  to  that  country,  let  us  see  what  her  principal  importations  from 
us  have  been  in  the  past,  both  as  to  classes  of  articles  and  to  the  growth 
or  otherwise  of  each  of  the  important  classes  ;  also  what  she  has  been 
purchasing  from  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  still  further  what  her 
own  capacity  is  likely  to  be  for  producing  at  home  the  articles  which 
she  now  imports,  and  which  her  population,  growing  in  numbers,  ac- 
tivity, earnings,  and  consequent  wants,  is  demanding. 

The  total  importations  into  Japan  in  1881  were  31,128,125  yen  in 
value  ;  in  1890,  80,554,874  ;  and  in  1898,  277,270,228.  Of  the  1881 
importations  the  United  States  supplied  but  5.72  per  cent ;  of  the  1890 
importations  she  supplied  8.56  per  cent ;  and  of  the  enormously  in- 
creased importations  of  1898  she  supplied  14. 57  per  cent.  Thus,  in  1898, 
the  year  of  Japan's  greatest  importations,  the  United  States  supplied 
a  larger  percentage  of  the  total  imports  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
Meantime,  our  greatest  rival  in  competing  for  the  trade  of  Japan — 
Grreat  Britain — suffered  a  loss  in  her  percentage  of  the  importations 
into  Japan ;  the  1881  figures  showing  52. 57  per  cent  from  Great  Brit- 
ain; those  of  1890,  33.04  per  cent;  and  those  of  1898,  22.84  per  cent. 
To  put  it  in  other  words,  the  importations  into  Japan  from  the  United 
States  grew  from  1,781,108  yen  in  1881  to  40,001,097  in  1898,  while 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom  grew  from  16,364,740  in  1881  to 
60,707,572,  in  1898 — a  gain  of  2,146  per  cent  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  of  271  per  cent  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

In  one  particular  our  commerce  with  Japan  differs  materially  from 
that  with  most  other  parts  of  the  world.  While  our  total  imports 
from  the  world  at  large  have  grown  but  slightly  since  our  manufac- 
turers began  supplying  the  home  market,  and  have  actually  fallen  dur- 
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ing  the  past  few  years,  those  from  Japan  have  steadily  increased.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1881  they  amounted  to  $14,217,600  in  value  ;  in  1890 
they  were  $21,103,324  ;  and  in  1899,  $26,716,493.  The  cause  of  this 
is  easily  discovered.  Our  most  important  imports  from  Japan  are 
articles  used  by  our  manufacturers,  or  which  cannot  be  produced  at 
home.  Raw  silk,  of  which  our  manufacturers  are  consuming  more  and 
more  each  year,  is  largely  obtained  from  Japan ;  the  total  importations 
amounting  in  value  to  $19,333,229  in  the  fiscal  year  1889,  and  to 
$31,827,061  in  the  fiscal  year  1899,  about  one-half  of  this  coming 
from  Japan  alone.  Of  camphor  gum,  of  which  Japan  is  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  the  world,  our  importations  range  in  the  vicinity  of  2,000,000 
pounds  annually  ;  the  value  in  1899  being  $322,100.  Of  tea  the  im- 
portations from  Japan  range  in  the  vicinity  of  $4,000,000  annually, 
or  nearly  one-half  of  our  total  imports  of  that  article  ;  the  figures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1899  being  29,277,708  pounds,  valued  at  $4,016,187. 
Of  rice,  of  which  our  production  is  not  sufficient  for  domestic  wants, 
the  importations  from  Japan  have  ranged  from  20,000,000  to  30,000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  but  in  the  fiscal  year  1899  were  57,412,717 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,061,724  ;  while  of  silk,  dress,  and  piece  goods  the 
imports  of  1899  amounted  to  $2,042,797,  and  those  of  matting  for 
floors  to  $1, 674, 158.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  our  imports  from  Japan 
must  and  probably  will  continue  to  grow,  as  the  silk  manufacturing 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  developing,  and  the  demand 
for  tea,  rice,  and  the  other  classes  of  articles,  now  necessarily  im- 
ported, is  likely  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  population,  rather  than 
decrease. 

Vastly  more  important  to  us,  however,  is  the  question  of  the 
market  which  Japan  affords  for  our  productions  of  the  farm  and  fac- 
tory ;  i.e.,  whether  it  is  likely  to  continue  to  grow  as  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 

The  largest  item  of  Japan's  importations  is  raw  cotton.  It  happened 
that  in  the  year  1898  the  importation  of  rice  slightly  exceeded  that  of 
raw  cotton,  being  over  48,000,000  yen  in  value  against  45,000,000  of 
raw  cotton  ;  but  this  was  entirely  unusual,  and  due  to  a  temporary 
shortage  in  home  production  of  rice.  The  average  importation  of  rice 
during  the  years  from  1892-96,  inclusive,  was  less  than  5,000,000  yen 
per  annum,  and  that  of  raw  cotton  over  20,000,000  yen  per  annum  ; 
while  in  1898,  as  already  indicated,  the  total  importation  was  over  45,  - 
000,000  yen.  The  importation  of  raAV  cotton  has  steadily  and  rapidly 
grown  since  1892,  having  been  in  that  year  11,026,637  yen  in  value; 
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in  1894, 19,103,922;  inl896,  32,106,275;  andml898,  45,410,457 yen. 
Cotton-spinning  machinery  has  been  rapidly  introduced  into  Japan ; 
the  number  of  spindles  now  in  operation  being  1, 358,000,  against  757,  - 
196  in  1896,  530,074  in  1894,  and  381,781  in  1893.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  Japan  is  not  only  very  great,  but  is 
likely  to  continue  to  increase.  The  question  which  naturally  interests 
us,  then,  is,  whether  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  furnish  this 
cotton  in  competition  with  the  nearer  markets  and  cheaper  labor  of 
British  India  and  China.  An  examination  of  the  Japanese  statistics 
of  the  past  few  years  encourages  the  belief  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

The  total  importations  of  raw  cotton  into  Japan  in  1896  were  32,- 
106,275  yen  in  value ;  and  of  this  4,252,398,  or  16.8  per  cent,  was  from 
the  United  States.  In  1898  the  importations  were  45,410,457  yen  in 
value,  of  which  14,751,199,  or  32i  per  cent,  was  from  the  United 
States.  In  1896  the  value  of  the  cotton  importations  from  China  was 
double  that  from  the  United  States,  while  in  1898  the  total  from  the 
United  States  was  three  times  as  much  as  that  from  China.  In  1896 
the  total  value  of  the  cotton  importations  from  India  was  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  that  from  the  United  States,  while  in  1898  it  was  but 
^%  per  cent  greater  than  that  from  the  United  States.  An  examina- 
tion of  our  own  export  figures  further  shows  the  growth  in  popularity 
of  American  cotton  in  Japan.  The  number  of  pounds  of  cotton  ex- 
ported to  Japan  from  the  United  States  was,  in  1889,  but  23,500  ;  in 
1890,  841,959  ;  in  1892,  1,574,315  ;  in  1894,  4,801,595  ;  in  1896,  20,- 
194,174  ;  in  1897,  32,011,252  ;  and  in  1898, 112,106,823.  In  1899  the 
figures  were  slightly  less  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  due  to  the 
excessive  importations  in  1898  ;  the  total  for  1899  being  91,367,051 
pounds.  Cotton  from  the  United  States  is  preferred  by  the  Japanese 
mills,  because  it  is  a  longer  staple  and  is  proving  more  satisfactory ;  and 
that  it  is  able  to  make  its  way  against  the  cheaper-grown  cottons  of  the 
nearer  markets  of  China  and  India  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  importations  of  American  cotton  was  made  in  the  face  of 
import  prices  from  10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  the 
India  and  China  cottons  imported.  When  the  superior  quality  of 
American  cotton  and  the  rapid  gain  in  its  hold  upon  the  markets  of 
Japan  are  taken  into  consideration,  and  with  this  the  probability  that 
an  isthmian  canal  will  soon  place  the  cotton  fields  of  the  United  States 
in  direct  water  communication  with  the  markets  of  Japan,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  we  may  not  only  hold,  but  rapidly  increase 
our  share  in  this  rapidly  growing  market.    That  the  market  is  likely 
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to  continue  to  grow  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  since  Japan  has  but 
a  small  area  suitable  for  tbe  production  of  cotton,  of  which  nearly  all 
is  necessarily  occupied  in  the  production  of  food-stuffs  for  her  dense 
and  rapidly  increasing  population. 

The  next  article  of  importance  in  the  importations  into  Japan  is 
sugar,  the  total  for  1898  being  21,789,035  yen;  and  in  this,  of  course, 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  sugar-importing  country  will  attempt  to 
compete.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  a  marked  change  in  the 
system  of  sugar  importations  into  Japan  will  be  made  at  an  early  day. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  imported  up  to  this  time  has  been  re- 
fined. The  recently  adopted  tariff,  however,  places  a  duty  of  but  5  per 
cent  on  raw  sugar  and  20  per  cent  on  refined,  with  the  evident  purpose 
of  encouraging  sugar-refining  in  Japan ;  so  that  while  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  supply  the  sugar  market  of  that  country,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  supply  quantities  of  machinery  for  re- 
fining establishments.  The  next  largest  importation  after  sugar  is 
cotton  yarn  ;  the  total  in  1898  amounting  to  8,547,588  yen  in  value. 
This  market,  however,  seems  likely  to  decrease  rather  than  increase, 
as  the  rapid  growth  in  the  cotton-manufacturing  industry  has  not 
only  led  to  a  decrease  in  importations,  during  the  past  two  years,  but 
has  increased  very  materially  the  exportation  of  cotton  yarn  from 
Japan,  especially  to  China,  whose  importations  of  this  article  from 
Japan  in  1897  and  1898  were  heavy. 

ISText  in  the  list  of  imports,  in  value  after  cotton  yarn,  comes  kero- 
sene oil ;  the  value  of  the  importations  in  1898  being  7,452,878  yen, 
against  7,667,350  in  1897,  6,331,056  in  1896,  and  4,700,554  in  1895. 
Of  this  article  the  United  States  has,  until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  held  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Eecently,  however,  rivals  have 
come  to  the  front,  both  in  Asiatic  Russia  and  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
The  importations  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which  were  not  of  any 
considerable  quantity  until  1898,  were  in  that  year  3,735,720  gallons, 
while  those  from  Asiatic  Russia  have  ranged  from  16,000,000  to  18,- 
000,000  gallons  annually  for  several  years.  The  importations  from 
the  United  States,  however,  showed  a  fairly  satisfactory  gain  ;  being 
47,065,815  gallons,  in  1898,  against  39,983,880,  in  1897,  and  36,055,- 
613,  in  1896. 

The  next  article  of  importance  which  enters  into  our  list  of  supplies 
to  Japan  is  tobacco,  and  in  this  the  importations  of  that  country  have 
grown  with  remarkable  rapidity;  being  in  1894,  68,567  yen;  in  1896, 
148,628;  in  1897,  425,112;  andin  1898,  4,700,455.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
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however,  that  the  heavy  importations  of  1898  were  doubtless  due  in 
some  degree  to  the  prospective  increase  of  duty  by  the  new  tariff, 
though  the  rapid  growth  in  preceding  years  shows  that  the  market 
for  this  article  of  importation  is  being  rapidly  extended.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  United  States,  the  figures  for 
1898  showing  the  value  of  leaf -tobacco  imports  from  the  United 
States  to  Japan  as  1,598,235  yen  out  of  a  total  value  of  4,527,659, 
practically  all  of  the  remaining  supply  being  obtained  from  China  ; 
from  which  the  importations  were  valued  at  2,904,671  yen.  Of  the 
importations  of  cut  tobacco,  which  amounted  to  172,796  yen  in  1898, 
a  total  of  138,982  yen  was  from  the  United  States ;  and  of  the  importa- 
tions of  cigarettes,  which  amounted,  in  1898,  to  1,720,827  yen,  1,203,- 
283  was  from  the  United  States.  Taking  all  forms  of  tobacco — cigars, 
cigarettes,  and  cut  and  leaf  tobacco — the  total  value  of  the  importa- 
tions in  1898  was  6,619,856  yen,  of  which  nearly  one-half  was  from 
the  United  States. 

Another  article  in  which  the  importations  into  Japan  have  grown 
rapidly  of  late,  and  which  suggests  great  possibilities  for  American 
producers,  is  that  of  oil-cake  for  fertilizing.  The  importations  in  1893 
were  but  599,893  yen  in  value,  but  have  steadily  grown,  until  in  1898 
they  were  4,614,967.  The  necessity  for  a  careful  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  Japan  is  apparent,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  area  is 
only  about  equal  to  that  of  the  State  of  California,  and  that  her  popu- 
lation is  nearly  45, 000, 000.  When  it  is  further  remembered  that  only 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  her  soil  is  cultivable,  and  that 
only  about  12  per  cent  is  actually  under  cultivation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  must  be  a  constant  need  of  fertilizers  to  render  possible  a 
production  of  sufficient  food-stuffs  to  supply  the  growing  demand. 
That  this  supply  of  fertilizers  must  come  largely  from  abroad  is  appar- 
ent when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in 
Japan  is  extremely  small ;  the  number  of  cattle  being  but  27  for  each 
1,000  inhabitants,  against  about  600  for  each  1,000  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  nmnber  of  horses  even  less.  The  United  States  is  a 
large  producer  and  exporter  of  oil-cake,  the  exports  of  that  article 
having  grown  from  $6,927,912  value  in  1889  to  $14,531,142  in  1899  ; 
and  while  a  large  proportion  of  that  now  exported  is  presumably  used 
for  food  for  cattle,  our  possibilities  for  supplying  a  demand  for  fer- 
tilizers, both  with  oil-cake  and  phosphates,  of  which  we  are  now  the 
largest  producers  in  the  world,  are  unlimited. 

Following  down  through  the  list  of  imports  into  Japan  in  189S, 
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and  considering  them  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  we  find  the  next 
largest  item,  gray  shirtings,  4,382,509  yen  ;  mousseline  de  laine, 
4,373,988  yen  ;  locomotive  engines,  4,265,854  yen  ;  bar  and  rod  iron, 
4,060,805  ;  watches  and  parts  thereof ,  3,066,329  yen  ;  woollen  cloth, 
2,803,607  yen  ;  cotton-spinning  machinery,  2,761,875  yen  ;  alcohol, 
2,699,982  yen  ;  rails  for  railways,  2,631,712  yen  ;  printing-paper, 
2,283,214  ;  indigo,  2,270,814  ;  flour,  2,022,412  ;  while  the  list  between 
2,000,000  and  1,000,000  yen  in  value  includes  cigarettes,  satins  of  cot- 
ton, raw  wool,  flannels,  plate  and  sheet  iron,  pig  iron,  iron  pipes,  ani- 
line dyes,  cotton  prints,  nails,  Italian  cloth,  and  leather.  Taking  the 
first  100  articles  in  the  list  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  they  range  from 
rice,  48,019,810  yen,  down  to  photographic  instruments,  206,285  yen. 
These  100  articles  form  in  round  terms  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  the  importations  of  1898. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  list  shows  that  at  least  90  of  them 
are  of  classes  which  can  readily  be  furnished  by  our  producers  and 
manufacturers,  by  far  the  larger  share  being  manufactured  goods  ; 
while  an  examination  of  the  remainder  of  the  list  shows  quite  as  large 
a  proportion  of  articles  that  we  can  supply.  Indeed,  the  only  im- 
portant articles  imported  in  the  year  1898  which  our  producers  and 
manufacturers  could  not  supply  were  rice,  sugar,  indigo,  wool,  chemi- 
cals, dyewoods,  tin,  cocoons,  lacquer,  pongee  silk,  packing-mats,  Chi- 
nese liquor,  ivory,  and  rattan.  The  total  value  of  the  1898  imports 
which  could  not  be  readily  supplied  by  the  United  States  was  but  75,- 
000,000,  out  of  275,000,000  yen  ;  thus  leaving  a  field  of  200,000,000 
yen,  equal  in  value  to  $100,000,000,  in  which  to  compete  with  nations 
less  advantageously  located,  and  with  no  better  facilities  for  produc- 
ing than  our  own. 

That  we  have  already  made  satisfactory  and  rapid  gains  in  supply- 
ing this  growing  market  is  evident  from  a  study  of  our  own  exports 
to  Japan.  As  already  indicated,  the  total  has  grown  with  remarkable 
rapidity  ;  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  examine  the  details  as  regards 
the  more  important  articles  of  our  export  to  that  country.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  we  find  raw  cotton,  which,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  increased  from  $85,211  in  1890  to  $7,435,526  in 

1898  ;  leaf  tobacco,  from  $7,340  in  1895  to  $2,414,482  in  1899  ;  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  not  separately  classified,  from  $40,552  in  1893 
to  $1,405,715  in  1899  ;  flour,  from  $127,120  in  1890  to  $722,710  in 

1899  ;  machinery,  from  $32,758  in  1894  to  $569,691  in  1899  ;  loco- 
motive engines,  from  $8,000  in  1890  to  $529,514  in  1899  ;  cigarettes, 
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from  $76,556  in  1890  to  $445,263  in  1899  ;  distilled  spirits,  from 
$5,134  in  1890  to  $414,404  in  1899— and  so  on  through  a  list  of  nearly 
100  articles,  in  practically  every  one  of  which  the  record  of  the  dec- 
ade shows  a  rapid  increase.  Taking  the  first  50  articles  in  the  list 
and  arranging  them  in  the  order  of  magnitude,  the  values  start  with 
raw  cotton  at  $5,Y75,784  and  range  down  the  column  to  cheese, 
$5,965.  The  value  of  these  50  classes  of  articles  exported  to  Japan  is 
over  $16,000,000  in  1899,  against  only  $5,000,000  in  1890  ;  and  of  the 
entire  list  all  except  raw  cotton  and  leaf  tobacco  are  either  manufac- 
tures or  productions  into  which  sufficient  labor  has  entered  to  justify 
their  inclusion  in  that  general  category. 

Having  seen  our  ability  to  supply  in  increasing  quantities  most  of 
the  articles  which  Japan  now  imports,  it  remains  to  inquire  whether 
she  is  likely  to  continue  an  importer  of  these  and  similar  articles,  and 
whether  her  people,  under  the  new  conditions,  are  likely  to  look  with 
favor  upon  our  ambition  to  increase  our  share  in  supplying  them.  To 
determine  these  questions,  the  conditions  of  the  producing  and  con- 
suming capacity  of  Japan  must  be  considered.  As  already  indicated, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  her  cultivable  area  is  not  only  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  has  been  brought  to  its  highest  producing  capacity.  In  one 
of  the  northern  islands  there  is  a  considerable  area  which  will  probably 
in  time  be  brought  under  cultivation  for  wheat  and  other  grains  simi- 
lar to  those  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  the 
climate  of  that  island  being  similar  to  that  of  northern  'New  York, 
Michigan,  and  Minnesota.  This  only  indicates,  however,  that  Japan, 
as  her  population  grows,  may  possibly  be  able  to  continue  to  furnish 
her  own  general  food-supply.  Experiments  in  the  production  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  have,  up  to  this  time,  not  encouraged  those  desiring 
to  establish  and  extend  industries  in  those  lines  ;  and  with  the  proba- 
bility that  increased  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  limited  cultivable 
area  of  the  island,  through  the  rapid  growth  of  population  and  the  in- 
crease in  consuming  power  which  accompanies  increased  earnings,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Japan  will  produce  her  own  cotton  or  her  own 
tobacco.  This  would  seem  to  leave  permanently  open  an  extremely 
important  field  ;  especially  since  the  cotton  importations  are,  under 
normal  conditions,  the  largest  of  the  foreign  purchases  of  the  island, 
while  tobacco,  as  already  shown,  has  assumed  a  very  great  importance 
as  an  article  of  importation. 

A  disposition  to  increase  the  consumption  of  wheat-flour  is  also  ap- 
parent upon  an  examination  of  the  import  figures  of  Japan,  which  show 
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that  the  importations  of  flour  increased  from  278,736  yen  in  value  in 
1892  to  2,022,412  in  1898  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Euro- 
pean and  American  population  in  Japan  numbers  but  about  5,000,  and 
has  not  materially  changed  in  the  seven  years  in  question,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Japanese  taste  for  wheat-flour  is  rapidly  increasing. 
That  the  United  States  is  benefiting  by  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
our  own  exportations  of  flour  to  Japan  have  grown  from  $127,120  in 
1890  to  $569,691  in  1899.  Importations  of  beans,  pease,  and  pulse 
have  grown  from  2,712,044  yen  in  1892  to  7,101,130  in  1898  ;  thus  in- 
dicating a  disposition  to  increase  the  demand  upon  foreign  countries 
for  food-stuffs  of  various  classes,  and  offering  a  suggestion  to  exporters 
of  the  United  States  who  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  apparently 
made  any  attempt  to  occupy  this  field.  Among  other  food-stuffs  im- 
ported are  condensed  milk,  which  increased  from  175,397  yen  in  1892 
to  359,851  in  1898,  a  large  proportion  coming  from  the  United  States ; 
lard,  tallow,  etc.,  from  53,681  yen  in  1896  to  163,911  in  1898  ;  salted 
meats,  from  2,613  yen  in  1892  to  149,799  in  1898  ;  butter,  from  48,665 
yen  in  1892  to  133,233  in  1898.  Our  own  statements  of  exports  to 
Japan  also  show  among  the  food -stuffs  the  following  growth  in  im- 
portations into  Japan  :  beef,  salted  or  pickled,  $4,812  in  1891,  and 
$42,893  in  1899  ;  beef,  canned,  $11,212  in  1890,  $40,750  in  1899  ; 
breadstuffs,  other  than  flour,  $9,667  in  1890,  $21,852  in  1899  ;  bacon 
and  hams,  $5,480  in  1890,  $15,507  in  1899  ;  and  cheese,  $2,035  in  1890, 
$5,965  in  1899.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  increase  and  diversification  of 
the  food-stuffs  consumed,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  and,  in 
many  cases,  rapid  change  in  favor  of  larger  importations  and  larger 
calls  upon  foreign  markets  ;  all  the  articles  in  question  being  of  the 
classes  which  the  United  States  can  more  readily  supply  than  can  any 
other  nation. 

Manufactures,  however,  are  the  most  attractive  field  for  those  con- 
sidering the  importations,  present  and  prospective,  of  Japan.  While 
the  belief  has  been  frequently  expressed  that  Japan,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  skilful  men  and  women,  quick,  as  a  rule,  to  imitate  as  well  as 
originate,  would,  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  products,  soon  be- 
come the  producer  in  quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  local  de- 
n^and,  experience  does  not  justify  that  belief.  The  watch  factory, 
for  instance,  which  was  established  at  Osaka  years  ago,  has  turned 
out  very  few  watches  ;  and  its  work  has  not  been  such  as  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  those  who  predicted  success  for  it.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  home  demands  for  this  class  of  articles,  the  importation  of 
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watches  into  Japan  has  increased  from  485,593  yen  in  1892  to  3,066,- 
329  in  1898,  and  that  of  clocks,  from  202,141  yen  in  1892  to  353,398 
in  1898.  Predictions  were  also  made  that  the  importation  of  a  few 
bicycles  into  Japan  as  models  would  be  followed  by  their  manufacture 
in  such  quantities  as  to  meet  local  demands.  But  these  predictions  have 
not  been  justified  by  events,  since  the  importation  of  bicycles  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  ;  being  in  1898  more  than  double  that  of  1896. 

Importations  of  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufactures  are  the  most 
important  of  all  Japan's  importations  aside  from  raw  cotton  and  rice  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  all  of  them  could  be  grouped, 
their  total  value  would  exceed  that  of  raw  cotton.  It  is,  therefore, 
especially  interesting  to  determine  whether  in  these  articles  Japan, 
with  her  large,  active,  and  ingenious  population,  is  likely  to  become 
a  manufacturer.  At  present  the  conditions  seem  to  be  adverse.  Up  to 
this  time  comparatively  little  iron  has  been  found  in  Japan,  and  where 
found  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  coal.  The  success  of  England 
and  the  United  States  in  iron-producing  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that 
coal,  iron,  and  limestone  are  found  in  juxtaposition.  Japan's  supply 
of  coal  is  such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  it  will  meet  her  ordinary  re- 
quirements for  many  years,  and  also  furnish  such  supplies  as  the 
mercantile  and  naval  marine  of  the  world,  passing  in  that  vicinity, 
may  require.  But  her  iron  supply,  as  I  have  said,  has  not  yet  proved 
to  be  large,  nor  so  located  as  to  furnish  the  facilities  for  cheap  and 
satisfactory  production  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  this  present  conditions  in  the  iron-manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  world  require  enormous  expenditures  for  those  entering 
upon  production,  and  who  expect  to  compete  in  prices  with  the  well- 
established  modern  iron-works,  especially  those  of  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  this  fact  it  seems  improbable  that,  even  if  Japan  should  suc- 
ceed in  producing  her  own  iron  and  steel  in  a  crude  state,  she  would, 
during  the  present  generation  at  least,  obtain  the  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing in  competition  with  already  well-established  manufactur- 
ing plants  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  whole,  then,  it  may  be  concluded  :  First,  that  in  the  principal 
agricultural  importations  of  Japan,  raw  cotton,  tobacco,  flour,  and 
other  food-stuffs,  she  is  likely  to  increase  her  demands,  and  to  look 
more  largely  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  world 
to  meet  them.  Second,  that  in  cotton  manufactures  it  is  probable  that 
she  will  supply  the  home  demand  ;  her  cotton  manufactories  having 
rapidly  increased,  during  the  past  few  years,  until,  as  already  indicated, 
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their  spindles  now  number  more  than  1,300,000,  while  her  importa- 
tions of  manufactures  of  cotton  have  already  begun  to  decrease  by 
reason  of  the  rapid  increase  in  home  production.  Third,  that  in  the 
large  proportion  of  other  manufactures  iron  and  steel,  and  their 
various  classes  of  manufacture,  machinery  of  all  sorts,  printing- 
paper,  leather  goods,  woollen  goods,  glass  and  glassware,  fertilizers, 
material  for  her  railways,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  which 
American  ingenuity  and  modern  appliances  produce  and  make  a  mat- 
ter of  convenience  or  necessity,  it  seems  likely  that  Japan  will  continue 
to  call  upon  the  outside  world,  as  will  also  be  the  case  with  reference 
to  food-stuffs  other  than  the  staples  which  she  now  produces  in  quan- 
tities usually  sufficient  to  meet  local  demands. 

One  interesting  development  which  has  followed  the  introduction 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  Japan  relates  to  the  fact  that  prices 
of  labor  rapidly  increase  where  the  manufacturing  industries  are  es- 
tablished. The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  carpenters  in  Japan, 
according  to  official  reports  of  the  Japanese  Government,  was,  in  1892, 
S2]  sen  per  diem,  and  in  1896,  43  sen  (one  sen  equals  about  half  a 
cent)  ;  stonecutters'  wages  advanced  from  36  sen  per  diem  in  1892  to 
47  sen  in  1896  ;  for  paper-hangers,  from  30  sen  in  1892  to  40  sen  in 
1896;  joiners,  from  32  sen  to  40  sen;  tailors  (Japanese  dress),  from  28 
sen  to  36  sen  ;  blacksmiths,  from  31  sen  to  42  sen  ;  printers,  from  27 
sen  to  34  sen  ;  shipwrights,  from  34  sen  to  44  sen  ;  agricultural  day 
laborers,  men,  from  19  sen  to  25  sen,  Avomen,  from  12  sen  to  16  sen  ; 
silkworm-raisers,  men,  from  22  to  27  sen,  women,  from  15  to  18  sen  ; 
silk-spinners,  women,  from  17  to  21  sen  ;  compositors,  from  29  to  34 
sen  ;  weavers,  men,  from  16  to  24  sen,  women,  from  11  to  16  sen  ;  tea- 
workers,  from  31  to  42  sen;  and  day  laborers,  from  22  sen  per  diem  in 
1892  to  30  sen  in  1896.  This  rapid  advance  in  wages  since  manufac- 
turing industries  have  been  established  indicates  that  the  demand  for 
articles  of  popular  consumption  will  increase  with  the  increased  earn- 
ings ;  and  it  shows,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  combination  of  modern 
manufacturing  methods  and  cheap  labor  of  the  Orient  is  not  likely  to 
prove  as  dangerous  to  the  labor  of  other  countries  as  had  been  feared 
by  many,  since  already  the  introduction  of  manufacturing  has  been 
followed  by  an  increase  of  from  15  to  33  per  cent  in  wages. 

With  the  prospect  that  the  demands  of  Japan  for  the  products  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  likely  to  continue,  it  only  remains  to 
inquire  what  effect  the  new  order  of  things — the  gold  standard,  the 
higher  tariff,  and  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality — is  likely  to 
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have.  Eegarding  the  gold  standard,  which  has  been  in  operation  a 
sufl&cient  tune  to  give  opportunity  for  at  least  some  observation  of  its 
effects  upon  business,  a  recent  publication  in  the ' '  China- Japan  Mail, ' ' 
over  the  signature  of  the  British  Acting  Consul  General  at  Yokohama, 
savs  : 

"The  effect  of  the  gold  standard  in  Japan  has  been  most  beneficial  to  both  the 
import  and  export  trades.  The  export  trade  was  helped  by  a  feeling  of  security  on 
the  part  of  shippers  that  their  neighbors  would  not  later  on  be  able  to  come  into  the 
market  with  lower  prices  owing  to  a  drop  in  exchange,  and  this  must  also  have  been 
the  feeling  on  the  part  of  buyers  at  home.  The  import  trade  was  much  in  excess  of 
exports,  and  had  it  n-ot  been  for  the  ability  of  bankers  to  ship  gold  to  make  up  the 
balance  to  a  large  extent,  there  is  no  knowing  to  what  depth  exchange  might  have 
fallen.  Thus  Japan  has  had  to  pay  less  for  her  imports  than  she  otherwise  would 
have  had." 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  tariff,  while  mildly  protective,  will  not 
materially  affect  importations — at  least  until  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  developed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

Regarding  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  extra-territoriality  upon 
foreign  commerce,  there  is  a  variety  of  opinion.  Many  foreign  mer- 
chants residing  in  Japan  express  the  belief  that  it  will  result  in  a 
more  rapid  transfer  of  the  foreign  commerce  to  the  hands  of  Japanese 
merchants,  which  opinion  is  due  to  the  belief  that  foreign  merchants 
will  not  fare  so  well  under  Japanese  laws  as  they  did  under  the  juris- 
diction of  consular  courts.  Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Stafford  Ransome, 
C.  E. ,  whose  recent  publication,  entitled  ' '  Japan  in  Transition, ' '  is  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  observation  of  modern  conditions  in  that 
country,  expresses  the  belief  that  the  Japanese  ' '  will  not  be  so  ill  ad- 
vised as  to  render  the  position  of  the  foreigner  under  the  treaty  unten- 
able in  Japan,  for  the  simple  reason  that  their  own  interests  must,  in 
the  long  run,  lie  in  the  opposite  direction. ' '  Even  if  the  effect  of  the 
new  order  of  things  should  be  to  transfer  more  rapidly  the  foreign 
trade  of  Japan  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  merchants,  this  would  prob- 
ably not  materially  reduce  the  amount  of  business  handled  or  the  de- 
mand for  foreign  merchandise  ;  since  Japanese  merchants  are  now 
importing  into  Japan  goods  valued  at  over  90,000,000  yen  annually, 
against  12,000,000  a  decade  ago,  and  less  than  2,000,000  yen  in  1883; 
while  the  importations  by  foreigners  have  not  increased  with  any- 
thing like  as  great  rapidity,  being  184,000,000  yen  in  1898,  61,000,000 
yen  in  1890,  and  27,000,000  yen  in  1883. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  recent  remarkable  development  of  the 
industries,  commerce,  and  business  activity  in  Japan  is  not  required  by 
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the  readers  of  The  Forum.  Eailroads  now  skirt  the  coast-lines  of  the 
principal  islands,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior;  highways  have  been 
constructed  ;  foreign  and  local  capitalists  have  been  encouraged  to  in- 
vest in  manufacturing  establishments  ;  importations  and  exportations 
have  grown  enormously  ;  educational  facilities  have  rapidly  increased  ; 
wages  have  advanced.  The  conditions  which  foster  increased  ac- 
tivity, increased  earnings,  increased  consumption,  and  increased  com- 
merce with  the  world  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  and 
its  leading  citizens  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  will  con- 
tinue under  the  new  order  of  things.  O.  P.  Austin. 
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On  January  1,  1900,  a  great  revolution  will  be  effected  in  the  laws 
of  G-ermany.  On  that  day  the  Civil  Code  of  the  land  will  be  put  into 
operation.    What  does  this  signify  ? 

Since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  G-ermany  has  been  the 
land  of  documentary  right.  The  Roman  judicial  code  was  recognized 
as  common  law  ;  while  all  legal  procedure  distinctly  native  in  its  ori- 
gin was  confined  to  certain  districts  and  municipalities,  and  was,  there- 
fore, entirely  devoid  of  Imperial  signification  in  the  wider  sense.  The 
Civil  Code  of  the  land  was  represented  by  the  Corpus  Juris  Cimlis,  a 
Latin  work  entirely  incomprehensible  to  the  layman. 

This  very  remarkable  circumstance  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  weakness  of  mediaeval  German  Imperialism.  In  England  and 
France  royalty  itself  had,  since  the  fourteenth  century,  assumed,  con- 
trol of  the  laws,  in  order  that  a  homogeneous  national  code  might  be 
developed.  German  Imperialism  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, however,  was  incapable  of  such  a  task  ;  for,  since  the  inter- 
regnum, its  strength  had  been  completely  broken.  The  judiciary 
system  of  Germany,  thus  left  entirely  to  its  own  resources,  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dissolution  and  local  disintegration.  At  a  time 
when  increasing  intercourse — civil,  commercial,  and  financial — made 
a  homogeneous  system  of  commercial  judicature  imperative,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Roman  law,  which,  in  theory,  had  long  been  universally 
accepted,  should  again  be  called  into  requisition.  This  actually  took 
place  upon  the  organization  of  the  ' '  Reichskammergericht ' '  (Impe- 
rial Judiciary  Chamber)  in  1495,  when  it  was  decreed  that  the  verdicts 
of  this  highest  court  should  be  based  upon  Roman  law. 

Since  then,  an  incessant  conflict  has  been  waging  in  Germany  be- 
tween the  Roman  law  of  the  Empire  and  the  native  law  as  perpetuated 
in  the  special  enactments  of  the  separate  provinces  and  municipalities. 
During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  preponderance  of 
power  lay  with  the  Roman  system,  which  was  further  supported  by  the 
German  science  of  jurisprudence — a  science  identified  exclusively  with 
the  common  law  of  Rome.     Science  looked  upon  the  native  systems 
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of  legal  procedure  as  irrational  and  barbarous  ;  and  as  Roman  judi- 
cature exercised  complete  dominion  over  all  legislation,  the  conse- 
quence Avas  that  it  steadily  advanced,  while  native  and  local  law  was 
gradually  destroyed. 

Only  within  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  has  the  na- 
tive law  of  Germany  been  aroused  to  the  defence  of  its  interests.  The 
age  of  enlightenment  had  come,  the  era  of  revolution  against  tradi- 
tion, when  the  reason  of  the  present  strove  to  emancipate  itself  from 
the  unreason  of  the  past.  In  the  field  of  jurisprudence  tradition  was 
represented  by  Roman  documentary  law  ;  and  the  demolition  of  this 
principle  became  the  war-cry  of  that  period.  But  the  Imperial  ju- 
diciary of  the  time  was  unequal  to  the  task  of  reform  ;  for  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  Nation  was  already  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete dissolution.  At  this  critical  period  the  native  legislatures  as- 
sumed the  leadership  and  grappled  with  the  question  of  the  hour  ;  the 
signal  for  the  attack  upon  Roman  law  being  given  by  King  Frederick 
William  I,  of  Prussia.  As  early  as  1713  this  monarch  decreed  that 
Roman  law  was  to  be  abrogated  in  his  dominions,  and  replaced  by  the 
native  law  of  Prussia.  The  movement  became  general ;  and  the  era 
of  modern  legal  codes  was  ushered  in.  The  legal  code  of  Bavaria  was 
established  in  1Y56  ;  Prussia  followed  in  1794  ;  France,  in  1804  (Code 
Civil)  ;  Baden,  in  1809  ;  Austria,  in  1811  (Das  Oesterreichische  Buer- 
gerliche  Gesetzbuch)  ;  and  finally  Saxony,  in  1863  (the  designation 
here  being  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Austria).  Everywhere  the 
motto  was  the  same  ;  viz.,  ''  Emancipation  from  the  Latin  Code  of 
Rome."  The  native  code  was  to  supplant  the  foreign,  obscure,  and 
obsolete  Corpus  Juris. 

But  the  success  of  these  newly  established  codes  was  limited  ;  each 
being  applicable  to  its  own  particular  province  only.  Moreover,  many 
of  the  German  states  had  retained  the  Roman  law  ;  confining  their  re- 
forms to  a  few  modifications.  Above  all,  however,  German  science 
adhered  to  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis ;  indeed,  Germany's  greatest 
triumphs  during  the  nineteenth  century  are  identified  with  this  de- 
partment of  investigation.  ]^ow,  what  was  the  result  of  this  division 
between  science  and  practice  ?  Simply  that  the  countries  which  had 
adopted  independent  systems  eventually  lost  all  touch  with  the  science 
of  jurisprudence  as  a  whole.  The  new  systems  were  purely  local  in 
their  influence,  and  consequently  incapable  of  expansion  :  they  stood 
in  no  relation  to  the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  nation.  As  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  also  at  this  time,  the  weakness  of  the  German 
11 
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judiciary  system  lay  in  that  localization  inseparable  from  political  dis- 
ruption. 

The  reestablishment  of  the  German  Empire  was,  therefore,  essen- 
tial also  to  the  reestablishment  of  German  law.  As  early  as  1874  the 
initial  steps  for  the  incorporation  of  a  new  German  Civil  Code  had 
already  been  taken  ;  and  this  work  has  now  at  last  been  completed. 
On  August  18,  1896,  the  new  system,  together  with  a  ""  Law  of  Intro- 
duction," was  promulgated  by  Emperor  William  II.  It  will  become 
effective  on  January  1,  1900,  a  day  which  will  ever  be  memorable  as 
marking  the  climax  of  a  development  of  four  centuries.  At  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century  Eoman  law  was  accepted  in  Germany  ;  and 
now,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  this  entire  system  is  to  be  com- 
pletely abolished  throughout  the  Empire.  As  a  means  of  education, 
and  solely  for  this  purpose,  the  Roman  Code  will  be  retained  in  the 
universities.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  immortal ;  as  a  system  of  laws, 
perishable.  The  last  relic  of  that  grand  fabric  of  laws,  which  once 
dominated  the  whole  world,  crumbles  to-day.  The  national  idea  is 
victorious  ;  and  German  law  for  the  German  Empire  is  at  last  secured. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Civil  Code  of  Germany  is  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent  Roman  in  its  origin.  The  system  is  compiled 
principally  from  the  various  provincial  codes  before  mentioned,  and 
notably  from  those  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  As  to  content,  also,  the 
new  Code  distinctly  betokens  a  victory  of  the  I^ational  system  over 
the  common  law  of  Rome.  But  these  various  national  or  provincial 
systems  have  been  elevated  by  the  new  Code  to  a  higher  and  more 
complete  stage  of  development.  I^ational  law,  as  used  in  its  former 
narrow  sense,  has  become  transformed  into  Imperial  law,  designed  to 
dominate  the  life  of  the  entire  German  people,  and  subjected  in  turn 
to  the  influence  of  the  Nation  at  large.  German  science  also  will  at 
last  forsake  the  old  Roman  documentary  law,  and  will  concentrate 
its  energies  upon  the  elucidation  and  elaboration  of  the  Civil  Code. 
Science  and  practice  will  become  reunited.  As  the  decadence  of  Ger- 
man— and  the  adoption  of  Roman — law  was  once  caused  by  the  down- 
fall of  German  Imperialism,  so  the  revival  of  native  law  is  again 
contemporaneous  with  the  reestablishment  of  the  Imperial  dignity. 

The  German  Empire  emanated  from  the  state  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Civil  Code  likewise  owes  its  origin  to  Prussian  legislation.  The  con- 
tents, while  distinctively  German  in  their  essence,  are  characterized 
throughout  by  a  thoroughly  modern  spirit. 

To  whom  may  this  modern  spirit  be  traced,  and  to  whom  the  spirit 
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of  our  new  civil  law  attributed  ?  To  none  other  than  the  merchant. 
It  was  among  the  commercial  element  of  the  cities  that  the  power 
arose  which  eventually  crushed  the  spirit  of  feudalism.  Similarly, 
the  merchant  may  not  inaptly  be  called  '^  the  father  of  the  Civil  Code 
of  Germany. ' ' 

The  merchant  was  naturally  the  first  to  desire  a  homogeneous  sys- 
tem of  civil  rights.  Commercial  intercourse  recognizes  no  national 
boundaries,  but  regards  the  world  as  its  rightful  territory.  Conse- 
quently, it  everywhere  demands  equal  rights.  The  merchant  was  the 
born  enemy  of  the  former  political  disruption  of  the  Empire  into 
states,  dominated  by  heterogeneous  judicial  enactments,  national  and 
municipal.  The  merchant  demanded  an  Imperial  code  ;  and  his  first 
success  in  this  direction  was  the  creation  of  a  uniform  system  of  com- 
mercial law.  In  1861  a  legal  code  governing  commercial  intercourse 
throughout  Germany  was  framed  and  adopted  by  every  province  ; 
and  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  this  code,  of  course,  at 
once  obtained  validity  as  Imperial  law.  But  the  extent  of  uniformity 
secured  by  it  was  very  limited.  True',  it  regulated  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  persons  engaged  in  trade  ;  treating  of  the  merchant  and  his 
employee,  as  well  as  of  trade  organizations.  It  contained,  however, 
but  few  legal  provisions  bearing  on  business  transactions,  and  was 
consequently  full  of  deficiencies,  which  naturally  had  to  be  supplied 
from  the  extremely  heterogeneous  enactments  of  the  various  states 
and  municipalities.  For  instance,  while  there  was  a  homogeneous 
code  governing  trading  privileges,  there  was  none  relating  to  com- 
mercial transactions  in  the  broader  sense.  All  this  will  now  be 
changed  ;  and  in  future  the  above-mentioned  Code  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  uniform  system  of  civil  rights.  Briefly  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  new  Code  embodies  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  governs 
the  financial  relations  throughout  the  Empire.  Such  is  its  content, 
hence  its  thoroughly  mercantile  spirit. 

In  the  Code  all  regulations  focus  in  the  private  individual  consid- 
ered in  the  abstract.  It  deals  with  property,  family,  and  inheritance. 
Not  the  farmer  nor  the  nobleman  is  considered ;  only  the  legally  eligi- 
ble subject,  the  abstract  unit  of  the  jus  gentium,  being  here  in  evi- 
dence. This  unit  or  person  appears  in  but  one  capacity — either  as 
creditor  or  as  debtor  ;  and  this  conception  may  be  truly  said  to  em- 
body the  highest  ideal  of  the  merchant. 

The  abstract  private  individual  is  free;  and  intercourse  demands 
freedom.     Such  freedom  is  consequently  guaranteed  by  the  Code. 
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The  rights  of  the  individual  are  respected.  He  is  a  free  agent  in  re- 
gard to  property,  the  disposition  thereof,  as  well  as  in  indebtedness. 
Forms  of  ownership  not  absolutely  free  are  not  recognized. 

The  private  individual  considered  in  the  abstract  is  personified  in 
King  Midas.  Everything  touched  by  him  was  converted  into  gold. 
In  the  Civil  Code,  therefore,  private  rights,  including  those  of  prop- 
erty, are  of  a  monetary  nature.  In  subhastation,  where  the  true  na- 
ture of  private  rights  is  clearly  revealed,  all  these  are  resolved  into  the 
medium  of  exchange.  In  usufruct  and  real  servitude,  money  also  is 
the  primary  consideration.  The  Civil  Code,  therefore,  is  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

The  Code  accepts  that  the  abstract  individual,  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, seeks  to  acquire,  to  earn.  The  protection  of  honafide  ac- 
quisition constitutes  the  fundamental  law  of  the  new  German  Code. 
The  law  regarding  movable  property  is  based  upon  the  holding  that 
the  'bona  fide  purchaser  is  insured  in  possession  of  property,  even  in 
instances  where  the  seller  thereof  was  not  the  actual  owner.  In  such 
cases,  therefore,  the  true  owner  loses  possession  in  favor  of  the  third 
party,  and  that  immediately  and  without  usucaption.  This  is  equally 
true  of  money,  of  papers  payable  to  bearer,  and  of  articles  secured 
at  public  auction.  In  the  case  of  all  other  movable  property  we  note 
but  a  single  exception  to  the  above  rule  ;  viz.,  all  property  stolen,  or 
otherwise  illegally  abstracted  from  the  rightful  owner,  properly  re- 
turns to  him.  But  even  in  this  instance  a  ten  years'  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  honafide  purchaser  insures  legal  ownership. 

As  regards  real  estate,  the  regulations  of  the  so-called  '^  Grund- 
buchsy  stem  ' '  (System  of  Real  Estate  Records)  become  operative.  All 
property  rights  must  be  in  evidence  on  the  Real  Estate  Record,  and 
must  be  inscribed  therein.  This  Record  must  be  accessible  at  all  tunes 
to  public  examination.  Consequently,  claims  not  entered  upon  this  rec- 
ord are  regarded  as  incompetent.  It  does  not,  of  course,  always  follow 
that  the  name  registered  upon  the  Real  Estate  Record  is  that  of  the 
rightful  owner.  For  instance,  a  person  may  be  inscribed  as  legitimate 
heir  without  being  so.  N^evertheless,  if  his  name  be  entered,  he  is  rec- 
ognized by  law  as  the  legitimate  owner  ;  and  whoever,  in  good  faith, 
shall  purchase  from  him  has  an  unquestionable  title  to  the  property. 
Thus  we  perceive  that,  in  the  above  instance,  the  rights  of  the  true 
owner  {%.  e. ,  the  person  whose  name  is  not  registered)  are  subservient 
to  those  of  the  third  party  who  acquires  in  good  faith.  The  same  is 
true  of  mortgagees,  of  mine-owners,  and  of  others  whose  names  are  re- 
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corded.  "Whether  these  be  the  real  owners  or  not  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  public  transaction,  which  takes  cognizance  only  of  the 
name  entered  upon  the  Record.  All  considerations  of  purely  techni- 
cal justice  are  ignored,  in  order  that  the  rights  of  the  honafide  third 
party  may  be  secured. 

The  law  bearing  on  marital  property  rights  may  be  properly  desig- 
nated as  one  of  apportionment.  The  property  of  the  wife  is  intact, 
and  is  not  attachable  for  debts  incurred  by  the  husband.  The  latter  has 
only  limited  powers  of  usufruct  and  administration,  as  regards  the 
property  of  the  wife.  He  may  use  it  only  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman 
dos  /  i.e.^  as  a  contribution  to  the  discharge  of  the  matrimonial  obliga- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  the  wife,  while  retaining  her  dowry,  for- 
feits the  disposition  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  husband's  usufruct  and 
power  of  administration.  All  this,  however,  can  be  changed  by  con- 
tract. In  place  of  the  above  arrangement  husband  and  wife  can  agree 
upon  either  independent  or  joint  ownership  ;  the  wife,  in  the  former 
case,  retaining  control  of  her  marriage  dowry.  Such  a  contract,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  obtain  validity  with  a  third  party,  must  be  put  in  evi- 
dence. For  this  purpose,  the  Code  has  instituted  what  is  termed  a 
' '  Property  Register. ' '  In  order  to  be  employed  against  a  third  party, 
every  change  in  the  marriage  contract  affecting  property  must  be  en- 
tered upon  the  ''  Property  Register,"  at  the  nearest  district  court. 

As  regards  the  right  of  inheritance,  also,  the  Civil  Code  secures  the 
honafide  third  party.  How  may  this  party  know  the  true  heir,  the  heir 
entitled  to  receive  payments  due  to  the  testator,  and  to  liquidate  debts  ? 
The  answer  of  the  Civil  Code  is  to  the  effect  that  for  all  honafide  trans- 
actions the  ' '  Certificate  of  Inheritance ' '  suffices.  This  so-called  ' '  Cer- 
tificate of  Inheritance  ' '  is,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  will  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  handed  to  the  adjudged  heir  ;  and  the  document 
thus  issued  is  accepted  as  legal  evidence,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  person  therein  specified  be  the  rightful  heir.  To  the  honafide  third 
party  this  document  is  conclusive.  He  can  now  liquidate  debts  or 
claim  obligations  through  the  legal  heir ;  i.e.^  the  bearer  of  the  court's 
certificate.  When  the  document  is  produced  in  evidence,  the  rights  of 
the  actual  heir,  if  he  be  not  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  are  null  and 
void  ;  the  interests  of  the  honafide  third  party  alone  being  considered. 

I^ever  before  has  the  relation  between  civil  rights  and  exchange 
been  so  forcibly  demonstrated  as  here.  The  interests  of  intercourse 
are  primary  :  exchange  is  everything.  The  merchant  rules  the  do- 
main of  civil  law  ;  the  honafide  third  party  is  the  principal  personage 
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of  the  Code  ;  the  protection  of  honafide  acquisition  obtains  priority 
over  the  guardianship  of  property.  The  German  Civil  Code  is,  there- 
fore, first  and  foremost,  a  system  of  laws  regulating  exchange. 

All  the  other  prominent  features  of  this  Code  are  in  accordance 
with  the  above  view.  Mortgages  are  binding  according  to  their  entry 
in  the  Record,  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  indebtedness  ;  men  and 
women  are  equal  before  the  law  (only  in  marriage  is  the  difference  of 
sex  valid,  the  husband  being  the  head  of  the  family)  ;  while  distinc- 
tions of  class,  nationality,  or  creed  are  not  entertained.  Exchange 
takes  no  recognition  of  persons,  but  of  money  only  ;  and  the  Code 
represents  civil  rights  as  of  a  mercantile  and  financial  nature,  domi- 
nated by  the  desire  of  gain.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  long  list  of 
legal  theses,  formerly  applied  solely  to  commercial  transactions,  have 
now  been  extended  to  the  entire  domain  of  civil  rights. 

There  are  two  forms  of  liability.  In  one,  ""  Erwerbsgeschaef te, " 
the  creditor  acquires  a  negotiable,  interchangeable  right  to  de- 
mand, involving  immediate  gain.  All  securities  come  under  this  head- 
ing. These  liabilities  constitute  a  distinct  class,  as  compared  with 
those  involving  not  the  security  of  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  cred- 
itor, but  direct  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  debtor.  In  the  latter 
case  the  creditor  is  not  at  once  entitled  to  demand — his  gain  is  to 
come. 

The  same  law  applies  equally  to  all  forms  of  liability  contracted 
under  the  above-mentioned  class  of  ^'Erwerbsgeschaefte,"  whether 
these  be  securities  or  other  forms  involving  increment  to  the  creditor. 
Here,  also,  the  security  of  traffic  and  exchange  is  regarded  as  para- 
mount to  the  administration  of  technical  justice  to  the  debtor.  Tech- 
nical justice  wanes  before  the  importance  of  facilitating  exchange  ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  hona  fide  third  party  are  predominant.  In 
this  sense  the  Civil  Code  has  regulated  the  legal  status  of  notes  pay- 
able to  bearer.  Hitherto,  the  law  governing  such  notes — the  most  im- 
portant of  all  securities — has  been  subject  to  doubt  and  contention. 
The  question,  however,  has  now  been  settled  by  the  Civil  Code  ;  the 
decision  being  based  upon  principles  originally  identified  with  the 
laws  of  commercial  exchange.  N^ot  the  will  of  the  debtor  but  the 
form  itself  is  considered  binding.  The  formally  correct  acquisition 
on  the  part  of  a  honafide  third  party  confers  a  right  to  the  paper,  even 
though  the  giver  may  not  have  been  the  rightful  holder  thereof. 
This  principle,  as  applied  to  all  papers  payable  to  bearer,  is  here,  for 
the  first  time,  thoroughly  enunciated  and  enforced  by  the  Civil  Code. 
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The  "bona  fide  holder  of  the  paper — of  a  hundred-mark  note,  bond,  or 
other  form  of  security — in  every  instance  acquires  the  right  to  it. 

The  same  principle  has  here  also  been  applied  to  the  issuance  of 
these  papers.  It  has  hitherto  been  a  point  of  considerable  contention, 
whether  or  not  correct  issuance  was  needed  to  insure  the  legality  of  a 
bill — for  example,  a  hundred-mark  note.  Suppose  the  hundred-mark 
note  should  be  stolen,  it  was  argued,  and  put  in  circulation  by  the  thief, 
instead  of  by  the  constituted  authorities ?  The  Civil  Code  answers  this 
question  to  the  effect  that  the  hundred-mark  note  is  valid  so  soon  as  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  a  honafide  third  party,  and  decrees  that  the 
so-called  ''  Creations  theorie  "  shall  be  decisive  in  all  matters  relating 
to  transactions  in  securities.  In  other  words,  the  creation  of  the  pa- 
per, and  the  'bona  fide  acquisition  thereof  by  a  third  party,  are  accepted 
as  conclusive  evidence  of  legality.  The  will  and  intention  of  the  debtor 
are  not  considered  ;  the  nature  of  the  debt  and  the  acknowledgment 
of  liability  being  alike  immaterial.  The  law  claims  that  the  question 
here  at  issue  is  not  one  of  a  contract  implying  obligation,  but  that  the 
main  object  is  immediately  to  secure  the  credit  of  the  value  written 
upon  the  face  of  the  note — in  order  that  an  additional  item  of  value 
may  be  placed  in  circulation. 

Thus  we  see  that  here  again  the  interests  of  exchange  are  regarded 
as  paramount.  The  agents  of  exchange  cannot  tell  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  paper  whether  it  has  been  stolen  or  issued  through  legiti- 
mate channels.  For  this  reason  the  bona  fide  holder  must  be  adjudged 
the  legitimate  owner — provided,  of  course,  that  the  paper  be  genuine 
and  correctly  undersigned.  All  these  measures,  however,  are  truly  de- 
vised in  the  interests  of  the  presenter.  Nobody  would  accept  such  pa- 
pers if,  in  addition  to  their  genuine  character,  a  further  certificate  were 
required  attesting  correct  issuance.  In  behalf  of  both  the  creditor  and 
the  debtor  the  interests  of  exchange  are  considered  above  all  others. 

Entirely  different  is  the  attitude  of  the  Code  toward  those  trans- 
actions involving,  more  specifically,  direct  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
debtor.  Here,  it  is  claimed,  the  primary  object  is  the  establishment 
of  obligation  ;  the  question  of  form  being  of  secondary  importance. 
Indeed,  a  specified  formula  is  in  this  class  of  liabilities  prescribed  only 
for  exceptional  cases.  In  regard  to  these  forms  of  liability,  which 
cover  the  great  majority  of  debts  contracted,  the  Civil  Code  has 
adopted  the  old-established  commercial  principle  oi  faith  and  belief  ^^ 
its  highest  law.  Contracts  are  to  be  interpreted  according  to  faith  and 
belief  ;  and  the  debtor  is  to  discharge  his  obligation  in  this  sense.    In 
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other  words,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  indebtedness  are  determined 
not  by  the  form  of  the  contract,  or  any  other  external  circmnstance, 
but  by  the  essential  element  of  justice  involved  in  each  particular  case. 
What  faith  and  belief  demand  can  never  be  predetermined  by  general 
rules  ;  but  such  matters  must  be  regulated  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. Faith  and  belief,  the  hona  fides  of  trade,  demand  justice,  in 
the  concrete  sense,  to  be  administered  according  to  all  the  circum- 
stances which,  at  a  given  time,  bear  upon  any  particular  case.  The 
new  feature  here  involved  is,  that  the  Civil  Code  has  established  faith 
and  belief  as  the  sovereign  principle  governing  all  contracts  for  in- 
debtedness. All  considerations  are  subordinate  to  the  demands  of 
faith  and  belief.  ]^ot  the  wording  of  the  promise  or  contract,  but 
what  should  be  regarded  as  the  inherent  substance  of  it,  according  to 
faith  and  belief,  is  regarded  as  valid. 

Moreover,  the  Civil  Code  has  laid  down  a  number  of  clauses  bear- 
ing upon  contracts,  by  which  the  intention  or  will  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  defined,  or,  when  not  expressed,  determined.  But  even 
these  explanatory  and  complementary  clauses  are  secondary  to  the 
demands  of  faith  and  belief,  and  may  not  be  called  into  requisition 
when  their  application  would  be  unjust  to  the  special  case  involved, 
l^ever  before  has  a  legal  code  been  characterized  by  such  boldness  of 
plan  ;  never  have  faith  and  belief  been  so  emphatically  announced  as 
the  fundamental  law  of  debit  and  credit.  The  applicability  of  the 
several  clauses  of  the  Code  to  special  instances  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  judge.  I^ever  before  has  the  judicial  function  been  invested 
with  such  power.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  superior,  not  only  to 
the  wording  of  the  contract,  but  also  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  In  all 
relations  involving  indebtedness  the  question  is  not  one  of  abstract, 
formal  justice,  but  of  the  application  of  equity  to  a  special  case.  The 
law  bearing  on  transactions  involving  immediate  income  is  severe, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  facilitating  exchange  ;  the  law  bearing 
directly  upon  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  is  reasonable — in  behalf 
of  the  debtor.  In  class  1,  the  consideration  of  the  third  party  is  per- 
emptory. In  class  2,  the  protection  of  the  debtor  is  deemed  of  primary 
importance  :  he  is  to  pay  neither  more  nor  less  than  may  be  justly  and 
reasonably  demanded  of  him  in  any  particular  instance. 

^Nevertheless,  in  contradistinction  to  the  above,  there  are  certain 
compulsory  regulations,  or  absolute  clauses,  applicable  to  all  cases, 
and  operative  contra  the  will  or  intention  of  the  contracting  parties. 
It  is  characteristic,  however,  that  these  very  clauses  are  designed  to 
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protect  the  debtor.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  right  of  reduction  vested 
in  the  judge.  If  the  judge  finds  that  the  penalty  stipulated  between 
the  parties  in  the  event  of  a  breach  of  contract  is  too  high,  he  is  em- 
powered, at  the  solicitation  of  the  debtor,  to  reduce  such  penalty  to  an 
equitable  figure.  The  same  is  true  of  brokerage.  At  the  request  of  the 
debtor  the  compensation  of  the  negotiating  broker,  if  exorbitant,  may 
be  reduced  by  the  judge. 

Another  paragraph  of  the  Civil  Code  reads,  in  substance,  that  all 
transactions  involving  the  exploitation  of  another,  or  evincing  a  dis- 
position to  take  advantage  of  another's  necessity,  carelessness,  or  inex- 
perience, in  such  a  way  as  to  extort  from  him  an  extremely  exorbitant 
remuneration  for  services  rendered,  be  forthwith  declared  null  and 
void.  This  paragraph  of  the  Code  forms  an  effectual  safeguard  against 
every  form  of  usury.  Usurious  exploitation  is  to  be  prevented  ;  and 
in  this  case,  also,  the  judge  is  the  final  arbiter.  Combined  with  the 
above-mentioned  right  of  reduction,  the  judge  is  empowered,  in  the 
event  of  evident  usury,  to  release  the  debtor  from  each  and  every  obli- 
gation specified  in  the  contract.  When  we  consider,  furthermore, 
that,  by  a  clause  very  general  in  its  tenor,  the  Civil  Code  expressly 
forbids  all  judicial  procedure  aiming  at  the  injury  of  another,  we  are 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  debtor  enjoys,  in  every  possible  way, 
the  full  protection  of  the  law.  The  idea  always  recurs  that  the  obli- 
gation of  liability  is  not  to  be  measured  by  principles  of  abstract  jus- 
tice, but  is  to  be  construed  reasonably;  i.e.,  in  the  light  of  good  faith 
and  honest  belief. 

The  law  governing  class  2 — transactions  involving  direct  obliga- 
tion— therefore,  favors  the  debtor.  It  is  considered  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  protect  him  against  any  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor.  This  view  also  may  be  traced  to  the  law  of  commerce.  The 
merchant  demands  not  only  the  security  of  the  creditor,  but  also  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  faith  and  belief. 

The  farmer  and  the  merchant  are  the  two  great  powers  of  German 
history.  Of  these  the  farmer  is  the  older.  It  is  to  him  that  we  owe 
the  institutions  of  mediaeval  law — an  agrarian,  agricultural  law,  de- 
signed for  the  peasantry  and  the  nobility.  Since  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  the  farmer  has  been  confronted  by  the  merchant,  the 
representative  of  finance.  The  merchant  demands  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  and,  concomitantly,  the  abrogation  of  the  mediaeval  feudal- 
agrarian,  or  rural,  law,  and  the  establishment  of  a  legal  system  facili- 
tating exchange — a  system  financial,  civil,  and  municipal  in  character. 
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The  adoption  of  the  Roman  Civil  Code  in  1500,  therefore,  marks  a  vic- 
tory in  the  progressive  movement  in  favor  of  commercial  civil  law  ; 
and  the  new  Code  of  Germany,  with  its  strong  leaning  toward  finance 
and  exchange,  undoubtedly  signifies  another  great  and  glorious  tri- 
umph for  the  merchant.  ISTevertheless,  the  enactments  of  the  Civil 
Code  will  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  future  legal  system  of  private 
rights  ;  for  we  have  a  most  important  supplement  to  it,  namely,  the 
law  regulating  its  introduction. 

According  to  this  so-called ' '  Law  of  Introduction, ' '  the  regulations 
of  the  Civil  Code  are  not  to  conflict  with  already  existing  Imperial 
laws  affecting  private  rights.  Furthermore,  while  the  "  Landesrecht, " 
or  ^ '  Provincial  Law, ' '  is  expressly  annulled,  a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  its  enactments  are  to  remain  in  force.  The  Code,  therefore,  will 
not  be  exhaustive  in  itself,  but  will  be  supplemented  by  various  Im- 
perial and  provincial  enactments.  Those  Imperial  laws  on  civil  rights 
which  are  to  be  retained  are  primarily  of  an  industrial  nature  ;  while 
the  provincial  laws  to  continue  in  operation  are,  strictly  speaking, 
'*  agrarian." 

The  agrarian  laws  lie  beyond  the  pale  of  the  merchant.  They  are 
designed  for  the  farmer,  for  agricultural  conditions  generally,  as  well 
as  for  the  protection  of  vested  rights  (feudal  rights,  feoffments  in  trust, 
allodial  estates,  and  copyholds).  They  guarantee  the  right  of  posses- 
sion as  distinct  from  that  of  traffic  and  exchange.  In  the  Civil  Code 
we  feel  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  sea.  In  the  "  Law  of  Introduc- 
tion ' '  we  are  once  more  on  terra  Jurma.  The  Civil  Code  and  the  '  ^  Law 
of  Introduction,"  respectively,  well  exemplify  the  interrelation,  as 
well  as  the  conflict,  existing  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  our 
national  economic  life. 

In  the  industrial  domain  the  merchant  is  again  confronted  by  a 
formidable  opponent.  The  interests  of  labor  to-day  are  at  conflict 
with  those  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise.  A  power  of  the 
first  magnitude  has  appeared  upon  the  arena  of  national  economics  ; 
and  here  the  great  battle  between  the  classes  and  the  masses  is  being 
waged  with  terrific  effect. 

Our  industrial  and  agrarian  laws  may  be  compared  to  the  Jus 
Civile  of  ancient  Rome  :  while  the  laws  of  the  Civil  Code  resemble  the 
Latin  Jus  Gentium.  The  former  are  of  immediate  political  signifi- 
cance ;  the  latter  being  only  indirectly  so.  Again,  our  industrial  and 
agrarian  laws  are  primarily  designed  for  our  own  countrymen  {Jus 
Proprium  Germanorum)  ;  the  law  of  exchange,  on  the  other  hand. 
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which  dominates  the  Civil  Code,  being  cosmopolitan.  Briefly  speak- 
ing, therefore,  the  Civil  Code  embraces  and  coordinates  all  such  laws 
as  lie  beyond  the  tides  of  our  social  and  agricultural  policy.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  a  supplement  in  the  form  of 
a  compilation  of  our  industrial  and  agrarian  laws,  both  of  which  are 
identified  with  powerful  political  factions.  The  mission  of  the  Civil 
Code  is  to  step  midway  between  the  panther  and  the  lion,  as  it  were, 
in  order  clearly  to  enunciate  such  civil  rights  as  are  universally  ac- 
cepted, and  which  are  intimately  associated  with  the  traffic  and  inter- 
course of  the  world  at  large. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  a  splendid  one.  A  wealth 
of  material  has  been  reduced  to  2,385  terse  paragraphs,  every  one  of 
which  is  susceptible  of  definite  construction.  The  ideas  of  the  legis- 
lators are  expressed  with  clearness  and  exactness  ;  and  throughout  the 
entire  work  the  sense  of  unity  of  form  and  content  is  plainly  visible. 
No  paragraph  can  be  applied  singly  ;  but  construction  and  application 
must  be  in  accord  with  the  Code  as  a  whole.  To  master  this  intricate 
web  of  relations  is  truly  no  easy  matter.  It  involves,  at  present,  the 
greatest  difficulty  of  German  jurisprudence.  In  this  connection  the 
Civil  Code  accepts  the  well-known  axiom  that  true  equity  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  must  be  read  between  the  lines. 
Yet  the  task  which  confronts  us,  however  great,  is  certain  of  its  full 
reward. 

The  Code  is  not  popular  in  form.  Like  every  work  of  its  kind,  it 
will  be  somewhat  obscure  to  the  layman.  It  treats  of  abstract  cases, 
and  deals  in  abstract  terms  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated.  In 
sense  and  content,  however,  the  Civil  Code  is  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  popular  spirit.  It  accommodates  itself  in  every  way  to  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  time  ;  and  on  opening  its  pages  we  feel  that  we 
are  entering  upon  the  world  of  to-day.  In  it  we  behold,  as  if  reflected 
in  a  great  mirror,  the  financial  enterprise  and  other  splendid  activities 
of  our  age.  Eudolph  Sohm. 
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In  the  July  number  of  "  The  ITorth  American  Eeview,"  Mr.  Vladi- 
mir Holmstrem  writes  what  he  frankly  avows  is  '^  a  plea  for  a  Eusso- 
American  understanding. ' '  Mr.  Holmstrem  is  a  Eussian,  and  writes 
from  the  view-point  of  a  Eussian.  He  appears  in  the  pages  of  ''  The 
J^orth  American  Eeview  "  as  an  advocate  holding  a  brief  in  a  cause 
which  might  be  properly  entitled,  '^  Eussia  versus  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  intervening. ' '  He  does  not  come  into  a  court  of  equity 
— ^because  of  the  old  legal  maxim  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  be 
able  to  show  clean  hands — but  he  comes  into  a  court  in  which,  to  gain 
his  cause,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  disparage  his  opponent.  As  the 
''  New  York  Times  "  epigrammatically  remarked  :  Mr.  Holmstrem's 
article  '^  is  not  so  much  a  plea  for  a  Eusso- American  understanding 
as  it  is  for  an  Anglo-American  misunderstanding."  As  an  Anglo- 
American,  as  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  the  United  States,  who  in  his  own  small  way  has  advocated  closer 
relations  between  the  two  dominant  forces  of  the  world's  progress 
and  civilization,  and  who  urged  an  Anglo-American  alliance  long 
before  it  was  taken  up  by  the  politicians,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  reply  to  that  article. 

Mr.  Holmstrem  has  honestly  stated  his  purpose — to  bring  Eussia 
and  the  United  States  in  closer  accord — and  to  do  so,  reading  clearly 
the  signs  of  the  times,  he  has  considered  it  necessary  to  magnify  the  im- 
portance of  Eussia  as  one  of  the  world's  moral  and  educational  factors, 
at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.  He  refers  repeatedly,  in  set  terms,  to 
the  perfidy  and  rapacity  of  England,  and  attempts  to  turn  to  his  own 
advantage  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  history  of  the  growth  and  the 
development  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  says  Mr.  Holmstrem, 

**  is  a  record  of  gradual  emancipation  from  England.  Now  that  the  great  American 
commonwealth  has  begun  its  career  as  a  world  power,  it  must  cast  off  the  shackles  of 
British  tutelage,  as  was  done  by  the  ancestors  of  the  nation  when  they  sought  spiritual 
liberty,  and  as  was  gloriously  done  a  second  time  in  the  name  of  national  indepen- 
dence. Nov/  for  a  third  time  the  Americans  must  assert  their  independence,  if  they 
mean  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  and  be  ready  to  release  their  future  states  from 
the  grip  of  the  English." 
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To  offset  this  is  thrown  the  searchlight  of  the  East  on  Eussia's 
traditional  friendship  for  the  United  States.  Of  this  traditional  friend- 
ship we  have  heard  much,  perhaps  too  much,  but  always  in  such  nebu- 
lous and  indefinite  fashion,  that  the  historian  who  seeks  facts,  and  is 
not  content  with  emotional  professions  of  eternal  friendship  which 
rise  to  the  surface  with  the  second  glass  of  champagne,  wanders  in  a 
maze.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  Russia  rests  her  claim 
to  ^traditional  friendship"  on  two  momentous  events.  The  first 
was  during  the  Civil  War,  when  a  Russian  squadron  of  five  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Lessof sky,  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor,  and  was  made  much  of  by  the  civic  authorities  and  the  public 
generally.  This  was  in  1863,  when  England  was  supposed  to  be  con- 
sidering the  advisability  of  recognizing  the  Southern  Confederacy.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  generally  believed  in  America  that  the  attitude  of 
England  to  the  E^orth  was  distinctly  unfriendly ;  yet  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  England  refused  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
South  and  declare  neutrality.  England  was  the  centre  of  the  cotton 
industry  ;  millions  of  her  population  were  dependent  upon  it ;  and  the 
supplies  of  cotton  were  almost  entirely  drawn  from  the  States,  whose 
whole  coast-line  had  been  declared  subject  to  blockade.  An  offer  of 
mediation  was  considered  by  the  English  cabinet  in  1862 — an  offer  in 
which  France  was  willing  to  join,  but  which  apparently  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  Russia.  After  due  deliberation  the  cabinet  decided 
that  the  time  was  not  propitious  to  make  the  offer,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  France,  another  ^'  traditional  ally,"  finally  made  an  offer 
of  mediation,  and  was  properly  told,  in  polite  diplomatic  language, 
to  mind  her  own  business. 

The  presence  of  the  Russian  squadron  in  New  York  harbor  was 
accepted  as  Russia's  answer  to  England.  So  skilfully  and  adroitly  did 
Russian  diplomacy — a  diplomacy  without  its  equal  in  the  world — fos- 
ter that  idea,  that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  dropping  of  the  Rus- 
sian anchors  in  the  North  River,  the  people  of  the  North  believed  that 
Russia  was  prepared  to  fight  England  in  case  she  recognized  the  South ; 
and  hardly  had  the  smoke  of  the  salutes  cleared  away,  when  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  impression  gained  lodgment  that 
the  Russian  squadron  was  the  visible  sign  that  Russia  was  the  formal 
ally  of  the  North.  It  is  curious  how  this  myth  has  taken  root  and  how 
it  has  grown  with  the  years.  It  is  a  legend  accepted  as  gospel  truth  by 
the  younger  generation  ;  it  has  even  found  its  way  into  some  of  our 
school  histories  ;  it  has  been  repeated  time  and  time  again  by  public 
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men  in  public  debate  ;  and  innumerable  writers  for  the  press  have  re- 
ferred in  grateful  terms  to  the  great  service  Russia  rendered  us  when, 
in  1863,  she  sent  a  fleet  to  our  assistance  if  we  needed  it.  Mr.  Holm- 
strem  naturally  makes  use  of  all  this. 

Now  I  assert,  with  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  on  au- 
thority so  high  that  not  even  a  Russian  will  dare  to  question  it,  that 
whatever  Russia's  intentions  may  have  been,  or  whatever  policy  she 
had  in  view,  there  never  was  a  proffer,  formal  or  informal,  intimated 
or  suggested,  from  the  Russian  Government  to  the  United  States,  of  a 
fleet,  in  case  Great  Britain  recognized  the  South  or  in  any  other  con- 
tingency ;  nor  was  there  the  least  offer  of  assistance  to  the  North, 
of  any  kind.  What  the  archives  of  the  Russian  Government  may 
show  I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  say ;  but  I  asseverate  in  the  most  un- 
qualified language,  that  there  is  not  a  single  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
archives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  prove  that  the 
Russian  Government,  either  through  our  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg, 
or  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  or  through  any  other  medium 
of  communication,  ever  offered  to  send  a  squadron  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  navy  of  the  North.  It  never  asked  permission  to  do  so. 
It  was  never  refused  permission,  because  it  never  asked.  In  a  word, 
Russia's  dramatic  coup  in  1863  is  a  myth.  So  much  for  the  first 
chapter  of  ^'  traditional  friendship. " 

Before  leaving  the  epoch-making  days  of  1863 — ^history  is  so  soon 
forgotten — let  the  American  reader  remember  one  thing.  Giving 
Russia  credit  for  the  loftiest  feelings  of  disinterested  friendship  toward 
the  United  States,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  her  feelings  toward 
England  were  neither  disinterested  nor  friendly.  Russia  in  her  role 
of  spreading  peace  and  enlightenment  and  civilization  was  in  1863 
trampling  the  last  rights  of  Poland  under  foot ;  brutally  ignoring  the 
solemn  obligations  entered  into  in  1 8 1 5 .  France  was  pressing  England 
to  employ  force  against  Russia  ;  and,  to  use  Lord  John  Russell's  lan- 
guage :  ^'  The  prospect  of  a  war  with  Russia  for  the  deliverance  of 
Poland  was  a  very  cloudy  one. ' ' 

Four  years  later  Russia  once  more  showed  her  friendship  in  a  strik- 
ing fashion.  She  had  a  vast  and  desolate  region  of  snow  and  ice,  a 
region  so  barren,  so  inhospitable,  and  apparently  so  worthless  that, 
at  the  time,  it  was  considered  useless.  And  when  Secretary  Seward 
offered  to  purchase  this  land  of  snow  and  ice  for  the  sum  of  $7,200,000 
Russia  believed  she  had  made  a  very  good  bargain.  Certainly  no 
particular  motives  of  generosity  inspired  her. 
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To  sum  up  :  Russia's  great  evidences  of  friendship  to  the  United 
States  rest  on  (1)  a  fairy  tale  ;  and  (2)  a  land  deal  which  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  speculator  in  lots  in  a  Western  '^  boom  "  town.  Yet 
Mr.  Holmstrem  in  his  role  of  advocate  cannot  refrain  from  saying  : 

*'  It  is  highly  significant  that  on  all  occasions  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  two  nations  mutual  friendly  cooperation  was  always  forthcoming  in  various  forms. 
It  was  so  during  the  American  war  for  independence  ;  again  during  the  civil  war,  when 
England  threatened  the  North,  and  again  when  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  republic,  when 
she  had  gained  strength  enough  to  hold  her  own." 

From  1867  to  1898  is  a  long  stretch.  A  year  ago,  when  the  Span- 
ish complications  were  thickening,  it  was  vital  the  United  States 
should  know  who  were  her  enemies,  and  who  were  the  friends  upon 
whom  she  could  rely  in  an  emergency.  Contrast  England  and  Russia 
during  that  crisis.  The  ' '  London  National  Review, ' '  one  of  the  most 
influential  magazines  in  England,  whose  editor  has  unusual  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  what  goes  on  in  inner  government  circles,  has 
declared  that  when  war  was  imminent  France,  Russia,  and  Austria  de- 
termined to  make  a  European  question  of  Cuba  and  treat  the  United 
States  as  they  had  treated  Greece.  This  new  triple  alliance  sounded 
Germany.  The  Berlin  Government  not  unnaturally  responded  most 
cordially  to  the  proposal ;  as  the  opportunity  of  setting  the  two  great 
republics  by  the  ears  and  of  humiliating  one  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  other  was  not  to  be  thrown  away.  But  Germany  made  her  acces- 
sion to  the  concert  conditional  on  Great  Britain  also  joining.  The 
other  Powers  were  only  too  glad  to  admit  England,  as  English  battle- 
ships off  l^ew  York  and  Boston  would  bring  the  Americans  to  their 
senseSo  If,  through  any  unforeseen  accident,  the  British  ships  should 
be  destroyed,  England  would  be  the  only  sufferer,  and  might  lose  Can- 
ada in  the  bargain.  Then,  when  those  villainous  Anglo-Saxons  had 
got  one  another  by  the  throat,  the  Continental  combination  would  be 
free  to  amuse  themselves  ;  while  Russia  would  be  able  to  turn  round, 
disclaim  all  connection  with  the  alleged  concert,  and  pose  as  the  tradi- 
tional friend  of  the  great  republic. 

The  plot  failed,  because  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  acting  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  Mr.  Balfour's  veto  dissolved  the  Cuban 
concert ;  and  our  dear  friends  of  Continental  Europe  rushed  into  print 
and  gave  each  other  certificates  of  character.  Count  Cassini,  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  after  Spain  sued  for  jpeace^  was 
interviewed,  and  once  more  evoked  the  shade  of  traditional  friendship 
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to  prove  that  Russia  had  always  been  the  Deus  ex  machina  when 
America  found  herself  in  a  tight  place.  ^Nothing  succeeds  like  success ; 
and  when  the  United  States  no  longer  needed  friends,  Russia  stood 
with  outstretched  hands  and  smiling  countenance,  begging  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  visible  expression  of  her  friendship.  This  was  interest- 
ing, but  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  Count  Cassini's  countrymen  when 
Cervera's  fleet  was  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  Spain  had  not  yet  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  defeat.  On  June  5,  1898,  the  ''  St.  Petersburg  ^N'o- 
vosti, ' '  a  newspaper  of  high  standing,  said  it  was  time  to  end  ' '  a 
senseless  and  criminal  war."  America,  it  added,  must  submit  her 
'^  pretensions  "  to  the  Powers,  and  cannot  avoid  doing  this,  as  with 
two  long  and  exposed  coast-lines  she  could  not  withstand  the  combined 
fleets  of  two  or  three  European  Powers.  Great  is  traditional  friend- 
ship, whose  prophet  is  Russia  !  It  may  be  considered  unfair  to  quote 
a  single  Russian  newspaper  as  typical  of  Russian  sentiment.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Russia  nothing  is  printed  until  it  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  censor;  and  when  a  Russian  newspaper  sug- 
gests a  bombardment  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  suggestion  is  not 
made  without  official  sanction. 

Mr.  Holmstrem  shows  amazing  cleverness  in  trying  to  shift  the  is- 
sue. ' '  It  is  now  universally  admitted, ' '  he  says — but  by  whom  it  is 
admitted  he  neglects  to  say — '^  that  the  friendship  exhibited  toward 
the  Americans  by  their '  cousins  across  the  water '  during  the  Hispano- 
American  war  and  the  Philippine  difficulties,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  realized  the  danger  they  would  run  in  defying  the  great 
American  Republic,  with  a  hostile  Europe  at  their  backs  to  emphasize 
their  isolation. "  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Mr.  Holmstrem  concedes 
that  England  exhibited  friendship  toward  the  United  States  at  a  very 
trying  time  ;  and  possibly  his  argument  would  be  stronger  if  he  could 
point  to  equal  exhibitions  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Holmstrem  labors  under  the  delusion,  which  is  not  confined  to 
Russia,  that  England,  because  of  her  numerous  sins,  like  a  bad  boy, 
has  been  sent  to  Coventry,  and  need  expect  no  sympathy  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  England's  ''  splendid  isolation  "  is  of  her  own  seeking, 
not  of  her  enemies'  making.  There  is  not  one  of  the  Powers — Russia 
included — who  would  not  welcome  an  English  alliance,  and  pay  gen- 
erously for  it.  At  the  time  when  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  were 
members  of  the  Dreihund — a  hund  formed  as  much  against  France 
as  it  was  against  Russia — Russia  had  secretly  concluded  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany.     Germany  with  equal  treachery  had  betrayed 
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Austria  and  Italy  ;  and  Austria  and  Italy,  to  be  in  fashion,  had  a  pact 
unknown  to  Germany.  England,  undismayed  by  coalitions  and  '^  ar- 
rangements, ' '  went  calmly  about  the  business  of  empire-making  and 
empire-governing,  able  to  take  care  of  her  own  affairs  without  assist- 
ance, and,  if  necessary,  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  her  cousins  across 
the  sea. 

l^ations,  like  individuals,  do  not  plead  for  an  understanding  unless 
they  hope  to  gain  something  by  it.  What  is  Russia's  object  ?  In  the 
''  London  Times  "  of  last  April  appeared  a  series  of  remarkable  Rus- 
sian confidential  state  papers.  On  April  26  the  "  Times  "  published 
a  report  made  by  Prince  Galitsin,  Governor- General  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Caucasus,  which  was  considered  by  the  Committee  of 
Ministers — the  Russian  equivalent  for  a  cabinet  council.  In  discuss- 
ing this  report  M.  Witte,  the  Finance  Minister,  said  : 

'*  At  the  present  moment  nearly  all  the  markets  of  Europe  are  closed  by  means  of 
customs  tariffs  against  our  agricultural  products.  The  duties  in  Germany  on  those 
products  are  almost  equal  to  their  cost  ;  in  France  they  even  exceed  it.  .  .  But 
there  is  one  country  which  still  clings  to  the  principles  of  free-trade,  though, fof  course, 
entirely  from  motives  of  self-interest.  That  country  is  England,  which  has  long  held 
the  foremost  place  among  European  countries  as  a  purchaser  of  agricultural  prod- 
uce. .  .  England  is  not  less  important  as  a  market  for  placing  Russian  funds. 
This  was  the  case,  in  fact,  before  the  Afghan  frontier  troubles,  which  compelled  us  to 
transfer  our  funds  to  Berlin,  and  subsequently,  under  pressure  of  political  complica- 
tions, to  France." 

Rather  hard,  by  the  way,  on  France  to  be  thus  casually  referred  to  as 
a  temporary ^^5  aller.  Having  served  her  purpose  so  far  as  M.  Witte 
is  concerned,  she  is  now  dismissed  as  a  saturated  sponge.  ^ '  France  hav- 
ing invested  her  money  in  our  bonds,  she  finds  it  superfluous  to  go  any 
further."  A  very  pleasant  remark  for  the  gay  houlevardiers  and  the 
financiers  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance  ! 

M.  Witte's  frankness  is  delightful.  He  makes  no  conceahnent 
about  his  position.  The  Finance  Minister  wants  to  find ' '  a  market  for 
placing  Russian  funds  ;"  i.e.,  a  market  for  the  sale  of  his  bonds ;  and 
after  having  hawked  them  in  Berlin  and  Paris  and  finding  no  takers, 
he  turns  to  London,  where  money  is  always  to  be  had,  provided  the  se- 
curity is  good.  But  there's  the  rub.  British  financiers  look  askance 
at  Russian  bonds.  Even  money-lenders  are  not  devoid  of  patriotism  ; 
and  they  are  not  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  lending  money  to  Russia 
which  may  be  used  for  developing  her  internal  resources,  but  which  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  spent  on  strategical  railways,  or  new  cruisers, 
12 
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or  rearming  her  artillery.  A  Kussian  loan,  in  the  opinion  of  British 
financiers,  would  fall  very  flat,  if  it  were  not  a  complete  failure. 

But  Russia  needs  money:  no  country  at  the  present  time  is  in  a 
worse  financial  plight  than  she.  Her  expenditures  increase  every  year 
at  a  rate  alarmingly  disproportionate  to  her  receipts  ;  while  the  fe- 
verish haste  she  has  displayed  in  building  military  railway  lines,  in 
maintaining  a  million  men  under  arms,  and  in  adding  to  her  navy  in 
the  vain  hope  that  with  the  cooperation  of  France  the  allied  fleets  may 
be  the  equal  of  England's,  has  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  accumu- 
late a  treasury  surplus.  Russia  needs  money,  and  the  only  way  she 
can  obtain  it  is  by  mortgaging  the  future.  With  the  European  markets 
closed  to  her,  her  sole  hope  of  relief  is  from  the  United  States.  1  am 
informed  that  negotiations  are  at  the  present  time  in  progress  for  the 
placing  of  a  Russian  loan  in  this  country.  Whether  the  negotiations 
will  be  successful  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  in  her 
extremity,  and  failing  to  obtain  money  in  London,  M.  Witte  will  be 
forced  to  seek  the  assistance  of  l^ew  York  financiers.  Possibly  this 
explains  in  a  measure  why  Russia  is  anxious  for  an  American  under- 
standing. 

There  is  still  another  reason.  If  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  meet 
in  conflict  it  will  be  in  or  over  China,  whose  enormous  undeveloped 
natural  wealth  and  potential  commercial  possibilities  all  Europe  hun- 
gers for.  Diplomacy  may  postpone  the  evil  day ;  but  the  time  must 
finally  come  when  Russia  and  Great  Britain  will  face  one  another  with 
a  naked  sword  between  them,  to  decide  who  shall  be  master  of  China. 
When  that  time  comes  the  United  States  will  have  to  elect  whether 
she  shall  cast  her  lot  with  the  autocrat  of  the  North,  or  with  the 
Western  Power,  which  has  always  held  the  van  in  the  march  of  liberty 
and  progress.  ]^o  matter  how  much  we  in  this  country  may  be  opposed 
to  expansion  or  imperialism,  the  United  States  cannot  then  be  an  un- 
moved spectator  of  events ;  she  cannot  remain  neutral ;  circumstances 
will  compel  her  to  decide  whether  she  shall  be  the  ally  of  Russia  or 
England.  This  is  not  a  political  question  ;  this  is  not  an  abstract 
question  ;  this  is  not  a  question  whether  we  shall  heed  the  injunction 
not  to  form  alliances — whether  we  shall  seek  inspiration  from  the  past 
and  split  hairs  over  what  the  fathers  had  in  mind  when  they  builded 
this  republic.  It  is  a  purely  material  question,  to  be  dealt  with  solely 
by  practical  minds.  The  question  involved  is  simply  this  :  Is  it  worth 
while  for  the  United  States  to  endeavor  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  trade 
of  China  ?  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  the  United  States  owes 
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it  as  a  duty  to  herself  not  to  permit  Russia  to  do  with  China  what  she 
has  already  done  with  Manchuria.  Prof.  Schurman,  the  president  of 
the  Philippines  Commissionj  said  in  a  newspaper  interview  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Orient : 

**  After  seeing  something  of  the  Orient  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  question  there 
is  not  Formosa  nor  the  Philippines,  but  China. 

"  Englishmen  out  there  and  in  Japan,  as  well  as  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
feel  that  to  hold  China  intact  is  the  thing  of  overshadowing  importance. 

**It  is  feared  that,  now  that  Russia  has  taken  Manchuria,  it  will  try  to  encroach 
gradually  on  some  or  all  of  the  other  eighteen  provinces  of  China,  and  when  it  gets 
them  it  will  do  as  that  country  has  done  hitherto — put  a  duty  on  all  foreign  goods. 

"  Englishmen  and  Japanese  feel  that  America  should  hold  with  them  in  preventing 
the  dismemberment  of  China.  It  is  felt  out  there  that  almost  anything  is  liable  to 
happen  in  the  Orient  in  the  next  half  dozen  years.     It  is  a  momentous  situation." 

I  think  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that 
American  newspapers,  no  longer  deceived  by  the  myth  of  '^  Russian 
friendship, ' '  realize  the  selfishness  of  Russian  motives,  and  have  the 
courage  to  expose  them. 

The  ' '  I^ew  York  Sun  ' '  has  more  often  opposed  England  and  Eng- 
land's  methods  than  it  has  championed  them,  and  it  has  frequently 
expressed  the  national  obligation  to  Russia  ;  but  even  it  sees  that  a 
Russian  '^  understanding  "  means  a  jug-handled  agreement,  by  which 
Russia  gets  the  outpouring  and  America  nothing.  ^'  Mr.  Holmstrem 
fails  to  convince  us,"  the  ^'  Sun  "  remarks, 

"  that  Russia  does  not  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  all  that  part  of  China  which  lies 
north  of  the  Yangtse  basin,  and  of  the  section  of  Shantung  claimed  by  the  Germans  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  which  most  of  our  trade  is,  at  pres- 
ent, confined.  Neither  does  he  give  us  reasons  for  believing  that,  after  Manchuria  and 
Liaotung  and  Chih-li  and  the  rest  of  Northern  China  have  been  absorbed  by  Russia, 
which  is  wedded  to  a  protective  policy,  American  products  will  have  as  free  access  to 
that  vast  region  as  they  have  to-day.  How  could  Russia  grant  us  privileges  within  her 
Far  Eastern  possessions  and  withhold  them  from  other  Western  countries,  which  have 
treaties  with  her  containing  the  most-favored-nation  clause  ?  If  Russia  keeps  the  door 
open  for  us,  it  must  do  so  for  others  also,  and  the  Czar's  subjects  would  scarcely  deem 
the  Middle  Kingdom  worth  acquiring  unless  they  could  enjoy  there  better  commercial 
opportunities  than  were  open  to  Englishmen  and  Germans,  as  well  as  to  Frenchmen 
and  Americans." 


Russia's  anxiety  for  an  understanding  with  the  United  States  is 
quite  natural.  She  has  much  to  gain  by  it :  ^ '  a  market  for  her  funds, ' ' 
in  the  first  place  ;  more  remotely,  an  arrangement  which  will  leave 
her  a  free  hand  in  China.  What  the  advantage  is  to  the  United  States 
is  not  so  clear. 
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But,  apart  from  this,  is  not  an  alliance  with  Russia  unnatural,  un- 
holy almost  ?  Between  the  United  States,  the  only  true  republic  the 
world  has  known,  and  Russia,  the  most  autocratic  of  autocracies,  what 
is  there  in  common  ?  ^ '  A  Russo- American  understanding, ' '  says  the 
' '  'New  York  Times, "  ^  ^  would  be  an  understanding  between  an  Asiatic 
despotism  and  a  Western  Republic.  It  is  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  It  is,  at  all  events,  ^  a  dream,  and  not  even  a  beautiful  dream. ' 
The  Anglo-American  ^  understanding, '  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  reality. 
We  do  understand  each  other. "  '^  So  far  as  real  civilization,  liberty, 
and  enlightenment  are  concerned, ' '  says  the  ^ '  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press, "  ^'  China  might  better  welcome  a  visit  from  another  Ghenghis 
Khan  than  the  congealing  embraces  of  the  Russian  Bear.  In  those 
embraces  vast  portions  of  Russia's  present  agricultural  domain  have 
withered  into  scenes  of  almost  perpetual  famine,  as  the  peasant  has 
vainly  striven  to  satisfy  both  the  demands  of  the  taxgatherer  and  the 
ravenings  of  hunger.  And  that  the  interests  of  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes,  who  in  other  countries  are  the  chief  factors 
of  civilization,  will  be  just  as  ruthlessly  sacrificed  by  Russia  at  the 
slightest  demand  of  militarism,  the  spectacle  of  Sebastopol  in  tears 
and  ruin  but  too  plainly  admonishes  us.  Yet  Washington  will  no 
doubt  look  on  with  smiling  indifference  as  Russia  plots  for  further  ac- 
quisitions in  China  ;  will  listen  eagerly  to  the  sweet  story  of  '  Rus- 
sian friendship  '  for  America  ;  will  still  refuse  to  cooperate  with  Great 
Britain  in  maintaining  Chinese  territorial  integrity — and  will  wake 
up  some  day  to  find  American  commerce  and  American  enterprise  as 
effectually  barred  from  all  Asia,  where  Russia's  stealth  shall  have  won 
dominion,  as  the  world's  commerce  is  now  barred  from  Sebastopol. " 

In  language,  in  thought,  in  habits,  in  manners,  in  morals,  in  relig- 
ion there  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Czar's 
dominions.  Our  law  is  based  on  the  common  law  of  England  ;  our 
literature  is  derived  from  the  same  inspiration  ;  even  when  we  have 
been  foes  our  common  blood  has  made  our  deeds  of  heroism  soften  the 
bitterness  of  war.  Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  thrills  the  English 
boy  as  much  as  the  recital  of  Broke's  capture  of  the  Chesapeake 
does  the  American.  Only  the  other  day  American  and  British  naval 
officers,  fighting  a  common  foe,  fell  side  by  side ;  and  this  was  not  the 
first  time  the  blood  of  the  two  races  had  mingled  facing  the  enemy  ; 
in  fact,  the  Russian  and  the  American  are  antagonistic.  It  is,  as 
Senator  Lodge  points  out,  the  conflict  of  the  Slav  and  the  Saxon — a 
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conflict  which  has  been  waging  for  centuries,  and  must  eventually  be 
fought  to  the  bitter  end,  until  the  freedom  of  the  Saxon  is  so  firmly 
planted  that  it  can  never  be  assailed,  or  the  militarism  of  the  Slav 
crushes  the  world  under  its  iron  heel  and,  for  a  second  time,  the 
''  Scourge  of  God  "  dominates. 

Out  of  the  East,  Light !  True  ;  a  light  in  which  is  seen  reflected 
the  faces  and  forms  of  countless  thousands  who  have  enjoyed  the  be- 
nign influences  of  the  civilization  of  the  Slav ;  a  light  which  sheds  its 
glare  over  Poland — Poland  ravished  and  dismembered,  destroyed, 
broken  ;  a  light  which  illuminates  the  eternal  snows  of  Siberia,  where 
the  clanking  of  chains  is  only  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  knout  and 
the  cries  of  the  white  Czar's  victims  ;  a  light  shedding  its  sickly  rays 
over  the  Pale,  where  civilized  Russia  wrought  upon  the  Jews  tortures 
more  hideous  than  disgraced  the  middle  ages  ;  a  light  sweeping  over 
Finland,  where,  in  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  a  peace 
conference  sitting  called  on  the  initiative  of  the  Czar,  a  people  once 
free  and  independent  are  made  to  realize  that  where  Russia  rules  there 
can  be  neither  freedom  nor  independence. 

Out  of  the  East,  Light  ;  a  light  of  destruction.  From  the  West, 
Peace-— peace  by  which  nations  shall  thrive  and  all  mankind  rejoice  ! 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


LIQUID    AIR  :     A   EEJOIE^DEE. 

Most  people  who  have  read  Prof.  Edwin  H.  Hall's  article  on 
*^  Liquid  Air  and  Motive  Power  "  in  the  August  issue  of  The  Forum 
will,  I  believe,  understand  it  as  intended  to  contest  the  utility  of  liquid 
air  for  the  purposes  of  motive  power.  It  is  true  that  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  screed,  sentence  by  sentence,  will  reveal  some  subtle  limitations 
and  qualifications  ;  but  the  broad  effect  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
observations  is  to  make  the  public  believe  much  more  to  the  dis- 
credit of  liquid  air  than  can  be  justly  maintained. 

Take,  for  example,  the  opening  sentence  :  ' '  The  marvellous  possi- 
bilities claimed  for  liquid  air,  as  a  source  or  vehicle  of  motive  power, 
have  been  questioned  by  the  good  sense  of  the  general  public,  and  de- 
nied with  authority  by  men  of  science. ' '  Here  the  implication  is,  to  the 
majority  of  readers,  that  there  is  no  practical  possibility  of  liquid  air 
becoming  a  source  or  vehicle  of  motive  power  ;  but,  when  rigidly  con- 
strued, the  writer's  words  may  be  held  as  merely  denouncing  certain 
' '  marvellous  possibilities, "  of  a  presumably  fairy-tale  order.  The  pub- 
lic is  thus  misled  in  a  double  sense,  instead  of  being  instructed.  That 
absurd  statements  and  pretensions  have  been  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  liquid  air  in  many  newspapers,  magazines,  prospectuses,  and  ad- 
vertisements, no  well-informed  person  will  deny.  But  there  have 
appeared  many  equally  absurd  criticisms  and  "  denials  with  author- 
ity. ' '  What  is  wanted,  therefore,  is  some  aid  to  a  discriminating 
judgment  and  not  the  mere  rhetoric  of  an  advocate.  Perhaps  if  Linde, 
Hampson,  and  Tripler  had  been  ' '  leaders  of  science, ' '  the  scientific 
world  in  general  would  have  done  better  than  express  a  doubt  or  a 
dislike  regarding  liquid  air.  But  the  gentlemen  in  question  are  lay- 
men, and  have  been  irreverent  enough  to  accomplish  with  ease  a  feat 
which  in  professorial  circles  Avas  found  very  difficult.  Given  human 
nature,  and  the  moral  becomes  obvious. 

There  is  an  imposing  appearance  of  argument  in  Prof.  Hall's  ar- 
ticle. An  underlying  reality  is  not  so  certain.  Reduced  to  simple  terms 
the  reasoning  runs  as  follows  :  ^ '  Liquid  air  can  be  used  for  motor  pur- 
poses in  two  ways.     First,  it  can  be  made  a  sink  for  heat ;  in  which 
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case  its  capacity  is  limited.  Or,  secondly,  it  can  be  used  within  the 
engine  cylinder  ;  in  which  case  we  should  need  some  sink  for  heat  out- 
side the  engine. ' '  This  is  all !  A  grandiloquent  reference  to  the  sec- 
ond law  of  thermodynamics  is  indeed  introduced  ;  but  the  professor 
is  careful  not  to  state  the  law.  He  merely  says,  ''  it  has  to  do  with  the 
availahility  [the  italics  are  his]  of  heat  energy. ' '  The  reader  is  left  to 
infer  that  the  law  in  question  forbids  liquid  air  to  be  used  as  a  source 
or  vehicle  of  motive  power. 

A  thing  that  doesn't  stand  up  cannot  very  well  be  knocked  down. 
This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Hall's  argument.  It  fails  to  oppose  the 
contention  that  liquid  air  can  be  used  for  motive  power.  It  altogether 
ignores  the  conclusion  for  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  shaped.  Called 
to  curse  it  remains  to  bless.  For  all  it  establishes,  at  the  most,  is,  that 
liquid  air  when  employed  for  power  purposes  is  not  endowed  with  in- 
finite energy.    It  admits  that  liquid  air  can  be  so  used. 

But  the  whole  conception  of  the  article  is  unsound.  It  assumes 
that  when  liquid  air  is  spoken  of  as  a  source  or  vehicle  of  motive  power, 
it  is  to  be  used  in  a  way  opposed  to  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics. 
This,  however,  is  not  what "  the  Liquid  Air  man, ' '  as  Prof.  Hall  terms 
him,  proposes  to  do.  The  inferior  being  in  question  has  some  under- 
standing of  the  law  referred  to.  He  knows  it  to  state  that ' '  heat  can- 
not pass  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  body  by  a  self-acting  process,  unaided  by 
external  agency  ;"  and  he  takes  very  good  care  to  invoke  some  ex- 
ternal agency  whenever  he  desires  to  effect  any  such  transfer  of  heat. 
He  knows  also  that  the  '^new  motor"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hall — 
namely  the  motor  by  which  the  expansion  of  three  gallons  of  liquid 
air  is  claimed  to  produce  ten  gallons — has  never  existed,  can  never  ex- 
ist, and  has  never  been  proposed  by  any  reasonably  well-informed 
"  Liquid  Air  man  ;"  and,  knowing  this,  he  is  surprised  to  find  a  pro- 
fessor of  physics  arguing  that  the  absurdity  in  question  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  possible  employment  of  liquid  air  as  motive  power. 

If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  liquid  air  is  only  an  advanced  form  of 
compressed  air,  the  whole  case  at  once  becomes  clear  as  day.  Every 
one  nowadays  is  aware  of  the  immense  strides  made  in  the  use  of 
air-power,  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
engines,  motors,  tools,  vehicles,  and  other  appliances  are  to-day  actu- 
ated by  compressed  air.  In  Paris  a  large  portion  of  the  mechani- 
cal power  employed  is  thus  furnished.  Here,  in  l^ew  York,  the 
public  has  recently  seen  the  agency  in  question  successfully  introduced 
for  the  service  of  street  railroads.     And,  when  any  rational  person 
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speaks  of  liquid  air  as  a  source  or  vehicle  of  motive  power,  he  merely 
means  that  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  forms  of  com- 
pressed air  are  used.  The  common  practice  is  to  compress  air  to  a 
pressure  of,  say,  2,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  for  convenience  of  storage 
and  transport,  and  then  allow  it  to  expand  to  a  much  lower  pressure 
and  to  become  heated  in  a  hot-water  apparatus  before  it  enters  the 
working  cylinder.  In  the  case  of  liquid  air  we  have  what  is  virtually 
an  initial  compression  to  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  gives  us  a 
great  advantage  as  regards  storage  and  transport ;  and  then,  by  ex- 
pansion and  heating,  we  can  bring  it  to  precisely  the  same  pressure 
and  temperature  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  compressed  air.  Hence,  if 
it  be  advantageous  to  use  the  latter  substance,  it  obviously  must  be 
more  advantageous  to  employ  liquid  air.  Prof.  Hall  will  certainly  ad- 
mit that  the  great  increase  of  efficiency  of  steam-engines,  during  recent 
years,  has  been  owing  to  the  employment  of  higher  initial  steam  pres- 
sures. He  is  bound,  therefore,  in  all  reason  to  admit,  that  the  discov- 
ery, by  means  of  liquid  air,  of  a  way  to  attain  vast  initial  air  pressures 
opens  the  door  to  higher  efficiencies  and  greatly  extended  utilities  in 
the  use  of  air-power.  Stephen  H.  Emmens. 
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Encouraged  by  the  splendid  success  of  the  Chicago  Parliament  of 
Religions,  a  number  of  French  Protestants,  Liberal  Catholics,  free- 
thinkers, and  Jews  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  a  similar  con- 
vention to  meet  at  Paris  during  the  Exposition  of  1900.  M.  Yictor 
Charbonnel,  the  chief  promoter  of  this  movement,  felt  certain  that 
he  would  receive  the  support  of  several  French  Catholic  bishops,  of 
American  prelates,  such  as  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop  Ireland, 
and  of  a  few  well-known  professors  of  Catholic  seminaries.  But  the 
soil  was  not  so  favorable  at  Paris  as  at  Chicago.  In  Paris  the  militant 
Catholic  party  had  denounced  the  Congress  of  Chicago  as  contrary  to 
the  authority  and  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  strongly  con- 
demning the  American  prelates  who  took  part  in  it.  The  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  Mgr.  Richard,  and  a  number  of  other  French  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  have  been,  from  the  outset,  hostile  to  the  proposition  of 
spreading  the  idea  in  Paris.  If  the  organizers  of  the  proposed  Con- 
gress had  been  content  to  limit  the  membership  to  Protestants,  Jews,, 
and  free-thinkers,  leaving  the  I^ational  Church  of  France  without  rep- 
resentation— because  of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  entourage  of  the  Pope — the  purpose  of  the  movement 
would  have  been  completely  defeated.  Indeed,  an  assemblage  of  this 
kind  would  have  produced  the  impression  that  it  was  intended  as  an 
anti-Roman  demonstration. 

M.  Albert  Reville,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  at  the 

College  of  France,  in  discussing  this  point  with  me,  recently  said  : 

"I  was  one  of  those  who,  in  order  to  avert  this  danger,  insisted  that  M.  Charbonnel 
should  give  us  more  than  vague  promises,  that  indeed  he  should  offer  us  positive  assur- 
ances that  the  bishops,  priests,  and  professors  would  take  part  in  the  Congress.  He  was 
soon  obliged  to  admit  that  those  who  had  promised  him  their  support  were,  one  after  an- 
other, withdrawing  from  the  undertaking.  His  enemies  also  began  to  circulate  reports 
concerning  him  ;  thus  weakening  his  authority.  Finally, — and  this  was  the  hardest 
blow  of  all, — the  man  on  whom  he  had  positively  counted,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  refused 
to  attend  the  convention.  M.  Charbonnel  at  once  foresaw  that  Archbishop  Ireland 
would  not  be  more  courageous,  and  that  the  aged  Pope  would  also  yield  to  the  influ- 
ences opposed  to  the  proposed  Congress.     In  fact,  when,  later  on,  the  Pontiff  con- 
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demned  what  is  called  '  Americanism,'  all  the  quondam  supporters  of  that  doctrine 
submitted  without  a  murmur.  At  last,  weary  of  all  the  intrigues  undertaken  to  check 
his  generous  project,  Charbonnel  declared  that  he  would  cease  to  be  a  Reman  Catholic 
priest,  and  forthwith  left  the  Church." 

Last  summer,  shortly  before  leaving  for  America — where  he  lec- 
tured at  Chautauqua  and  at  the  Chicago  University — Prof.  Bonet- 
Maury,  the  well-known  scholar  of  the  Paris  Protestant  Theological 
Seminary,  gave  a  dinner-party  at  his  house  ;  inviting  to  his  table  the 
leading  promoters  of  a  Religious  Congress  to  assemble  at  Paris  in  1900. 
Among  those  assembled  at  the  table  were  M.  Sabatier,  Dean  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  ;  M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu,  a  Member  of  the 
Institute,  and  a  prominent  thinker  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  party  of 
France  ;  and  M.  Salomon  Peinach,  Member  of  the  Institute,  Director 
of  the  Saint-Germain-en-Laye  Archaeological  Museum,  and  represen- 
tative of  the  Hebrew  element  at  the  convention.  M.  Fontaines,  the 
eloquent  French  clergyman,  and  several  other  important  religious 
leaders,  whose  names  I  cannot  now  recall,  were  also  present.  After 
the  dinner  a  meeting  was  held  in  M.  Bonet-Maury's  drawing-room  ; 
and  here,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  general  plan  of  the  forth- 
coming Religious  Congress  was  outlined. 

The  initiative  for  the  convention  came  originally  from  the  de- 
partment of  Religious  Science  of  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes.  This 
fact  is  significant ;  for  it  goes  to  show  that  the  convention  will  be  to- 
tally different  in  character  from  the  Chicago  Congress — that  it  will  not 
be  a  religious,  but  a  strictly  scientific  body.  The  organizers  will  con- 
voke to  the  Congress  not  the  representatives  of  the  various  churches, 
but  independent  and  disinterested  scholars,  who  study  the  history  of 
religion  from  the  scientific  side.  Thus,  what  cannot  be  realized,  for 
the  moment  at  least,  on  the  ground  of  faith,  may  perhaps  be  achieved 
on  a  scientific  basis. 

But  there  were  other  disappointments  in  store  for  the  Abbe  Char- 
bonnel. The  free-thinkers,  positivists,  and  others  constituting  a  large 
body  of  the  French  bourgeoisie  were  scarcely  more  favorable  to  the 
movement  than  were  the  ultramontane  Catholics.  These  elements  re- 
gard the  term  religion  as  synonymous  with  superstition.  Still  under 
the  influence  of  a  Catholic  education,  they  cannot  understand  religion 
otherwise  than  from  the  sacerdotal  and  narrowly  dogmatic  stand- 
point. For  them  religion  is  only  a  collection  of  dogmas  and  supersti- 
tions linked  together  ne  varietur. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  anybody  will  be  free  to  organize  a  con- 
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gress  on  any  subject  whatsoever,  with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  this  be  done  at  the  promoter's  own  risk.  ^Nevertheless,  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  numerous  congresses  now  contemplated  desire,  in  the 
interest  of  those  whom  they  invite,  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  the  Exposition,  which  body  is  empowered  to  place  at 
their  disposal  assembly-rooms,  employees,  and  policemen.  Frenchmen 
like  so  dearly  anything  which  has  an  official  stamp.  It  is  a  weakness 
of  the  national  character  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  opponents 
of  the  Keligious  Congress,  fearing  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
revive  the  project,  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  rules  governing  the 
General  Committee  on  Congresses  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  relig- 
ious controversy  or  confessional  discussion  would  be  permitted  at  the 
Exposition. 

From  this  condition  of  things  sprang  the  idea  of  a  Congress  of  the 
History  of  Religions.  The  chair  especially  devoted  to  the  history  of 
religions,  so  ably  filled  by  M.  Reville,  has  existed  at  the  College  of 
France  since  1880.  Furthermore,  there  has  existed,  since  1884,  at  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  of  the  Sorbonne,  a  department  of  Religious 
Sciences.  The  latter  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  original  documents 
and  historic  monuments  of  those  religions  which  have  occupied  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  The  religions 
of  pre-Columbian  America,  China,  India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Assyria,  etc. , 
are  here  considered,  as  are  also  Buddhism,  Judaism,  and  Christianity. 
These  studies  of  a  religious  order  form  a  part  of  the  official  public  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  in  France.  In  view  of  this  fact,  there  was  posi- 
tively no  valid  reason  for  preventing  M.  Reville  and  his  associates 
from  figuring  among  the  societies  privileged  to  display  to  the  world 
the  progress  achieved  in  their  respective  departments. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Sorbonne's  department  of  Religious 
Science,  to  obtain  recognition,  was  to  place  itself  among  the  ' '  exhibi- 
tors "  by  forwarding  its  special  library,  an  account  of  its  work,  and 
other  details,  as  exhibits.  The  question  whether  it  might  organize  a 
congress  was  really  settled  by  this  act.  Strong  in  its  position  in  the 
University  and  in  the  Exposition  itself,  the  department  next  requested 
the  patronage  of  the  General  Committee ;  promising  to  prevent  all  dog- 
matic and  confessional  controversy  from  finding  a  place  on  its  pro- 
gramme. But  even  then  matters  did  not  move  too  smoothly.  The 
clerical  party,  who  do  not  like  even  the  idea  of  the  history  of  relig- 
ions, and  the  free-thinkers,  who  cannot  understand  how  interest  can 
still  be  taken  in  ' '  such  things, ' '  thought  they  saw  in  this  proposition 
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a  hidden  purpose  of  bringing  forward  the  Chicago  idea  under  another 
name.  I^or  were  they  entirely  mistaken  in  this  ;  for  the  history  of 
religions  furnished  the  principal  material  for  the  sittings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Eeligions.  But  the  legal  and  ofl&cial  position  of  the  section  was 
too  strong  for  such  an  objection  to  prevail.  Consequently,  the  patron- 
age of  the  General  Committee  was  secured,  and  the  section  proceeded 
to  work. 

The  work  began  with  the  organization  of  a  Central  Committee. 
This  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  well-known  French 
scholars  devoted  to  different  branches  of  the  history  of  religions,  drew 
up  the  regulations  of  the  future  Congress,  which  will  have  both  gen- 
eral and  sectional  meetings.  Finally,  the  Central  Committee,  which, 
later  on,  will  probably  be  augmented  by  the  presence  of  foreign  nota- 
bilities, has  drawn  up  a  circular,  for  wide  distribution,  explaining  the 
whole  scope  of  the  undertaking. 

The  official  invitation  contains  the  following  paragraph  : 

* '  The  proposed  Congress  is  exclusively  of  a  historical  nature.  During  the  nineteenth 
century  the  history  of  religions  has  been  fully  developed  as  an  independent  science,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  a  prominent  position  in  an  international  exposition,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  bequeathe,  as  a  legacy  to  the  twentieth  century,  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth.  The  history  of  religion  has  an  important  mission  to 
perform,  in  the  way  of  elucidating  the  past  and  in  shedding  its  illuminating  influence 
on  the  moral  and  social  problems  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  desirable  that  all 
those  who  have  the  progress  of  the  subject  at  heart  should  learn  to  know  one  another 
reciprocally.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  consult  together  concerning  the  ways  and  means 
of  giving  religious  studies  a  larger  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  universities,  and  to 
consider  together  certain  questions  of  the  hour.  It  will  be  profitable  for  all  those  who 
are  isolated  by  their  individual  studies  to  find  themselves  united,  for  a  few  moments, 
on  this  common  ground  of  scientific  research." 

The  invitation  of  the  Committee  is,  furthermore,  very  catholic  as  re- 
gards those  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  the  list  including  historians, 
theologians,  philologists,  sociologists,  ethnographists,  folklorists,  and 
others. 

The  Committee  on  Organization,  of  which  M.  Albert  Eeville  is 
chairman,  is  composed  of  forty  members  ;  including  members  of  the 
Institute,  professors  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  other  scholars  of 
recognized  authority.  Among  the  many  well-known  names  are  Breal, 
Maspero,  Berger,  Oppert,  Guimet,  and  Sabatier.  The  Committee  has 
already  drawn  up  a  set  of  regulations,  and  has  decided  to  organize  the 
following  departments  :  (1)  The  religions  of  the  uncivilized  races  and 
the  civilizations  of  America  prior  to  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  (2)  The 
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religions  of  the  Far  East, — China,  Japan,  Indo-China,  etc.  (3)  The 
Semitic  religions, — Judaism,  Islamism.  (4)  The  religions  of  Egypt. 
(5)  The  religions  of  India  and  Iran.  (6)  The  religions  of  Greece  and 
Eome.  (Y)  The  religion  of  the  Celts,  Teutons,  Slavs,  etc.  (8)  The 
Christian  religion. 

The  above  classification  is  not  scientific,  but  purely  conventional. 
However,  in  order  to  show  complete  tolerance  and  an  absolute  respect 
for  all  convictions,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  arrange  the  departments 
in  geographical  order  ;  and  it  is  now  believed  that  scholars  of  all  sects 
will  promptly  respond  to  the  call.  Every  scientific  communication  will 
be  received,  and  confessional  polemics  only  will  be  excluded. 

Theodore  Stanton. 


THE    ^^]SrATIO:N^AL   GUAED "    PEOBLEM. 

The  problem  of  the  ^'  National  Guard  "  has  not  suddenly  become 
one  of  national  interest  :  it  has  always  been  considered  of  great  im- 
portance. Eecently,  however,  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of 
public  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  this 
problem,  so  intimately  associated  with  the  national  defence,  must  be 
faced  and  solved,  sooner  or  later,  by  our  timid  and  vacillating  politi- 
cians. True,  it  may  be  possible  to  devise  an  effective  scheme  of  na- 
tional defence  without  the  I^ational  Guard  ;  but  no  such  scheme  has 
yet  been  proposed  ;  and  at  present  no  plan  that  fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  vast  interests  and  ambitions  of  that  organization  can  hope 
for  favorable  consideration  in  a  legislative  way.  A  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  was  given  a  few  months  before  the  late  war  with  Spain, 
when  the  l^ational  Guard  forces  and  influences  avowedly  arrested  the 
pending  legislation  for  the  national  defence,  because  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  concessions  had  not  been  made  to  the  organization. 

We  must  deal  with  conditions  as  we  find  them,  and  not  with  ab- 
stract principles  or  theories  ;  and  the  conditions  here  presented  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  :  The  National  Guard  is  a  powerful,  semi- 
political  organization,  having  ramifications  extending  throughout  all 
the  States  ;  and  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
every  possible  political  condition  to  further  its  own  interests.  It  per- 
forms an  uncertain,  variable  amount  of  drill  of  a  semi-military  nature, 
and  receives  an  uncertain  amount  of  very  inadequate  military  instruc- 
tion imparted  in  a  very  perfunctory  and  haphazard  manner.  This  is 
so,  not  through  any  fault  of  the  organization  itself — for  the  men  are 
both  willing  and  ready  to  be  instructed — ^but  because  of  the  apathy  and 
neglect  of  both  the  State  and  National  governments.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  drawbacks,  however,  the  organization  often  manages  to 
make  a  very  creditable  showing  of  proficiency  ;  and  the  members  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  military  work. 

The  National  Guard  receives  the  very  insignificant  amount  of 
$400,000  per  year  from  the  United  States  Government ;  and  this  is  dis- 
tributed among  some  200,000  members.    In  most  States,  also,  a  cor- 
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respondingly  ridiculous  sum  from  the  State  treasury  is  contributed 
to  the  general  fund.  In  some  of  the  States,  it  is  true,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation is  fairly  liberal ;  but  in  most  of  them  the  Guard  has  to 
depend  for  its  support  mainly  upon  the  exertions  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers. Contributions  are  also  grudgingly  donated  by  business  men,  who 
regard  them  more  in  the  light  of  a  charity  than  otherwise.  They 
rightly  reason  that  the  State  or  IS^ational  Government,  if  desirous  of 
having  a  military  force,  is  amply  able  to  pay  the  bill,  and  that  money 
so  paid  would  entail  a  public  burden  involving  at  least  some  sort  of  jus- 
tice in  its  distribution  ;  and  they  hold  that  the  contribution  system 
bleeds  the  public-spirited  citizen  continually  without  benefiting  any 
but  those  who  shirk  their  public  duty. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  arms  and  equipments.  In  most  cases, 
many  requisites  are  either  totally  lacking  or,  at  best,  are  scantily  sup- 
plied. There  is  no  adequate  provision  for  competent  instruction  any- 
where ;  and  the  little  that  is  given  usurps  the  time  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  imparted,  without  adequate  return,  and  to  the  detriment  of  their 
business  interests.  Systems  of  organization  vary  with  almost  every 
State  ;  and  they  all  differ,  in  some  respects,  from  the  system  which 
obtains  in  the  regular  army — a  system  which  is,  or  should  be,  at  least, 
the  standard  for  the  whole  country. 

Furthermore,  the  legal  status  of  the  ISTational  Guard  is  a  matter  of 
grave  doubt.  Although  organized  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  public 
service,  some  of  its  members  claim  that  the  organization  is  subject  only 
to  the  orders  of  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  and  that  no  call 
from  the  President  is  legally  competent  to  put  a  single  member  into 
active  operation  before  an  enemy  not  on  State  soil.  Others,  while  ad- 
mitting the  authority  of  the  President,  assert  that  his  order  must  come 
through  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States,  and  that  no  call  through 
other  channels  need  be  considered  as  binding.  A  third  faction  believes 
in  the  fundamental  authority  of  the  National  Government ;  professing 
to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  respond  to  any  orders  that  may  be  issued 
from  Washington,  regardless  of  the  channel  through  which  such  orders 
may  come. 

The  question  of  legal  status  is  one  that  demands  consideration  be- 
fore any  other  point  can  be  settled.  If  the  organization  is  a  State  force 
purely,  and  not  subject  to  the  call  of  the  national  authorities,  then  the 
question  may  beat  once  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  the  States  should 
foot  all  the  bills,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  organization  owes  no  duty 
to  the  National  Government,  the  latter  should  not  be  expected  to  con- 
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tribute  to  its  support.  That  the  National  Guard  is  not  a  body  of  vol- 
unteers is  perfectly  clear  ;  nor  can  it  be  designated  as  a  body  of 
regular  soldiers.  It  is,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  President's  orders, 
in  the  sense  that  our  regulars  are  amenable  to  them.  Consequently, 
only  two  hypotheses  remain  :  (1),  that  the  l^ational  Guard  may  be 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States,  organized  pur- 
suant to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ;  or  (2),  that  it 
maybe  considered  purely  as  a  State  force,  over  which  the  National  Gov- 
ernment exercises  no  more  jurisdiction  than  it  does  over  municipal  po- 
lice or  any  State  officers. 

Considering  the  attitude  of  the  National  Guard  itself  toward  these 
two  propositions,  it  will  be  found  that  when  an  appropriation  was  to 
be  had  in  time  of  peace,  the  organization  has  usually  accepted  the 
militia  proposition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  a  duty  of  a 
dangerous  character  was  to  be  performed,  as  in  the  great  strike  at  Chi- 
cago, or  during  the  Spanish  war,  the  Guard  has  generally  been  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.  None  of  the  three  constitutional  provisions 
relating  to  this  branch  of  the  service  legalizes  the  employment  of 
militia  for  military  duty  abroad  ;  and  the  legal  obligation  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  is  no  greater  than  that  which  devolves  upon  other  citizens  of  the 
country,  on  the  issue  of  a  requisition  for  troops. 

But  the  proposition  that  the  National  Guard  is  in  reality  a  part  of 
the  militia  of  the  United  States,  organized  pursuant  to  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  is  susceptible  of  very  definite  interpre- 
tation. It  hinges  upon  the  fact  that  the  National  treasury  has  been 
drawn  upon  for  appropriations  in  support  thereof  ;  this,  together  with 
the  distribution  of  such  allotments,  and  of  arms  and  ammunition,  to  the 
National  Guard,  pursuant  to  the  Federal  law,  having  operated  as  a  re- 
peal of  all  the  other  militia  laws  of  the  United  States  which  relate  to 
actual  instruction  in  time  of  peace.  The  fact  that  such  allotments  have 
always  been  accepted  and  used  by  the  National  Guard  is  conclusive  in 
settlement  of  the  question.  The  National  Government  has  never  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of  any  purely  State  police  or  other  State  force  ; 
and  no  appropriation  has  ever  been  sought  from  the  National  treasury 
for  such  purposes.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  such  a  measure  would  have  been  able  to  find  a  member 
of  Congress  willing  to  offer  it  for  consideration — much  less  a  sufficient 
number  of  adherents  to  make  it  a  law.  The  annual  appropriation  of 
),000  is  strictly  a  militia  one,  and  bears  that  title  every  year.    It  is 
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received  as  such  by  the  J^ational  Guard  and  distributed  as  such  by  the 
Federal  authorities.  In  view  of  these  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  true  status  of  the  National  Guard — so  called. 

But  we  have  further  evidence  to  support  this  statement.  There  is 
a  provision  in  the  Constitution  as  to  how  the  militia  shall  be  organized, 
under  the  direction  of  Congress,  and  how  it  shall  be  instructed  by  the 
several  States,  pursuant  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  And 
there  is  no  authority  anywhere  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  a  sepa- 
rate standing  army  in  any  State,  not  subject  to  the  control  of,  and  pos- 
sibly inimical  to,  the  interests  of  the  National  Government.  This  was 
one  of  the  privileges  surrendered  by  the  States  when  the  Union  was 
formed.  A  body  of  soldiers,  not  subject  to  the  call  of  the  President, 
would  constitute  such  an  organization  ;  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that 
the  National  Guard  does  not  fall  within  this  category.  The  doctrine  of 
State  rights  never  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  as  many  standing  armies 
as  there  are  States  in  the  Union ;  and  no  one  will  be  found  to  advocate 
such  arrant  nonsense  at  the  present  day. 

Hence,  we  conclude  that  the  National  Guard  is  a  portion  of  the 
militia  of  the  United  States,  organized,  either  constructively  or  actu- 
ally, in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  all  the  limitations  of  such  service,  and  to  none  other.  It  may 
therefore  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  any  one  or 
more  of  the  three  purposes  for  which  the  militia  may  be  used  by  the 
National  Government,  and  for  no  other.  It  is  to  be  instructed  by  the 
several  States  in  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress,  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  ;  and  in  the  course  of  such  instruction  it  is  certainly 
under  the  orders  of  the  respective  Governors,  for  such  purpose,  and  for 
no  other  purposes  whatever.  It  is  entitled  to  the  support,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection,  of  the  Federal  Government ;  and  in  case  the  re- 
spective States  fail  to  accomplish  the  prescribed  instruction,  whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  beyond  a  question  competent  for  Congress  to  prescribe 
what  means  are  to  be  used  in  order  to  enforce  such  training  and  dis- 
cipline. It  would  be  an  absurd  position  to  take  that,  while  Congress 
shall  "  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia 
.  .  .  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  Congress,"  such  reservation  should  be  allowed 
to  defeat  the  grant  of  power  to  the  General  Government. 

The  object  of  such  grant  was  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  and 
effective  militia.  The  object  of  the  reservation  was  to  make  the  control 
13 
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thereof  a  joint  affair  ;  thereby  operating  as  a  check  on  the  General 
Government,  and  as  a  preservative  of  the  rights  of  the  several  States. 
But  the  reservation  cannot  be  construed  to  operate  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  grant  of  power.  Hence,  if  the  States  fail 
to  comply  with  their  duties,  it  is  competent  for  Congress  to  take  steps 
compelling  them  to  do  so.  It  is  also  competent  for  Congress  to  pre- 
scribe such  inspections,  by  suitable  officers,  as  may  be  necessary  to  de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  respective  States  have  complied,  or  may 
comply,  with  the  Federal  laws  in  the  matter. 

The  l^^ational  Guard  problem  is,  therefore,  the  militia  problem, 
pure  and  simple.  The  duties  of  the  militia  are  defined  in  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  organization  cannot  be  used  except  as  therein  provided. 
It  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  to  repel  invasion,  to  suppress  domestic  insurrection, 
and  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union.  It  is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  as  regards  the  appointment  of  officers, 
and  to  the  course  of  instruction  or  discipline,  as  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  purpose,  unless  so  authorized 
by  Federal  law.  It  acts  as  a  constant  check  upon  any  undue  influence 
that  might  be  exercised  by  the  regular  forces  of  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  training  school  for  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as  do  the  regular 
forces.  The  members  are  bound  to  perform  the  duty  of  volunteers,  just 
as  are  discharged  members  of  those  forces,  and  in  no  other  way.  But, 
in  its  bearing  upon  this  problem,  the  militia  organization  is  more  im- 
portant than  the  regular  army,  because  it  is  numerically  greater  than 
the  latter  and,  to  a  larger  extent,  the  conservator  of  State  rights.  It  is 
in  the  latter  respect  that  the  organization  has  the  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  legal  status  of  the  Guard  as  thus  determined, 
it  is  practicable  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  problem  with  in- 
telligent ideas  as  to  what  can  be  done.  The  functions  of  the  National 
Guard  are  twofold  : 

1.  It  constitutes,  or  should  constitute,  a  National  reserve  of  in- 
structed men,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  for  any  one  or  more  of  the 
specific  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  In  this  respect  it 
forms  a  perfect  check  upon  the  power  of  the  regular  army.  Our  coun- 
try is  a  splendid  system  of  checks  and  balances  throughout.  There 
cannot  exist  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  the  militia  to  form  such  a  check  on  the  army.    The  Constitu- 
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tion  recites  that  a  ^^  well- organized  militia  is  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  people. ' '  It  places  the  command  and  training  of  the  same  in 
the  hands  of  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  and  reserves  the 
appointment  of  the  officers  to  a  source  yet  nearer  to  the  community. 
Hence  the  Guard  will  always  be  a  body  in  sympathy  and  in  touch  with 
the  masses  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  the  regular  army.  The 
development  of  a  numerous,  well- organized,  and  well-supported  Guard 
vnR,  at  all  times,  place  in  constitutional  hands  a  force  many  times  larger 
than  the  army,  and  one  always  ready  to  repress  any  undue  activity  or 
ambition  of  military  men  of  the  regular  force.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  hour  have  made  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
regular  forces  necessary,  it  becomes  doubly  necessary  to  develop  in  a 
commensurate  degree  that  check  and  balance  provided  by  the  Consti- 
tution against  any  possible  preponderance  of  a  military  sentiment. 

2.  The  IN'ational  Guard  is  the  great  training  school  of  volunteers 
for  future  emergencies.  To  this  source  we  look  for  well-trained  regi- 
ments at  the  outbreak  of  sudden  complications.  At  present,  when  the 
United  States  has  just  entered  upon  the  world's  arena,  such  complica- 
tions are  liable  to  arise  at  any  time.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  develop  this  part  of  the  public  service  in  a  degree 
corresponding  to  the  new  conditions  that  now  confront  us. 

We  reach  the  inevitable  conclusion,  therefore,  that  a  time  has  ar- 
rived in  the  history  of  our  country  when  Congress  should  take  up  the 
neglected  militia  laws,  at  present  on  our  statute  books,  and  bring  them 
up  to  date.  It  must  approach  this  subject  in  a  spirit  of  liberality, 
and  provide  not  only  for  an  adequate  system,  but  also  for  the  revenues 
requisite  to  conduct  the  work. 

The  number  of  men  to  be  drawn  into  this  service  need  not  be  a 
source  of  trouble :  plenty  of  volunteers  can  always  be  found.  Any 
compulsory  system  is  out  of  the  question  in  this  country  ;  but  if  ade- 
quate remuneration  be  given  for  the  time  exacted  volunteers  will  be 
found  who  will  engage  in  this  service  from  motives  of  patriotism,  for 
the  gratification  of  ambition,  or  as  a  political  move. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  there  ought  to  be  one  good  regiment  of 
]N"ational  Guards  in  every  Congressional  District.  Such  regiments 
should  be  required  to  devote  one  month  every  year  to  purely  military 
service,  and  should  be  reimbursed  therefor  by  the  ^N^ational  Govern- 
ment. All  arms  and  equipments  should  come  from  the  same  source ; 
and  the  constitutional  limitations  of  militia  service  should  be  strictly 
observed. 
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In  spite  of  the  relation  of  the  Guard  to  the  army,  as  a  constitu- 
tional check,  there  is  every  reason  why  the  two  forces  should  be  inti- 
mately associated  for  military  exercise  and  training.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  Guard  can  thus  absorb  an  amount  of  instruction  which  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  it.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  degree  of  antag- 
onism between  the  two  forces  ;  and  it  is  well  that  there  should  be.  It 
is  an  undeniable  fact  that  a  large  standing  army,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, may  become  a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  country.  In- 
deed, a  considerable  number  of  our  citizens  see  in  the  present  military 
spirit  of  the  times  and  in  the  impending  increase  of  the  army  a  real  and 
serious  danger  to  the  commonwealth.  But  the  intimate  association  of 
the  two  forces  for  instruction  will  not  benefit  the  Guard  alone  :  it  will 
also  confer  a  liberal  education  on  the  regular  army  as  to  the  tone,  spirit, 
and  feeling  of  the  people.  While  fitting  the  Guard  more  perfectly  to 
defend  the  liberties  of  the  masses  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  army  ;  bringing  that  body  into  closer  touch 
with  the  cormnunity ,  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  any  tendency  toward 
absolutism.  One  of  the  principal  needs  of  the  regular  army  is  to  get 
into  closer  touch  with  the  people,  in  order  that  it  may  better  under- 
stand the  trend  of  popular  sentiment,  and  to  be  better  understood  by 
the  voters  of  the  country. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  scheme  there  could  be  formed  a  truly  ]^a- 
tional  guard — one  that  would  be  a  great  reserve  for  all  times  of  emer- 
gency. This  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  hour  and  the  truest  safeguard 
of  our  l^ational  institutions.  John  H.  Parker. 
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The  day  begins  early  in  China,  and  may,  with  perfect  propriety, 
be  said  to  end  late.  I  have  never  been  in  the  streets  so  late  that  I  did 
not  find  some  shops,  usually  cheap  restaurants,  open  and  patronized  ; 
nor,  for  that  matter,  have  I  been  out  so  early  as  to  catch  all,  save  the 
watchman,  sleeping  ;  while  the  cry  of  the  proprietors  of  peripatetic 
kitchens  can  be  heard  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  I  have  al- 
ways assumed  that  those  who  were  out  in  the  small  hours  made  up  for 
it  by  sleeping  late,  and  the  afternoon  siesta  is  popular  in  China  with 
all  classes,  as  it  helps  to  make  up  the  necessary  rest. 

In  the  matter  of  early  rising  the  Emperor  sets  an  example  to  his 
people.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  hold  audience  with  his  Cabinet 
Ministers  at  the  unholy  hour  of  two  in  the  morning  ;  and  during 
summer  and  winter  it  is  his  custom  to  meet  with  them  at  daylight. 
Foreign  ambassadors  have  always  complained  of  the  attempt  to 
make  them  attend  His  Majesty  at  four  or  five  o'clock.  Though  few 
of  his  subjects  strive  to  emulate  the  Emperor  in  regularly  getting 
at  their  occupation  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight,  yet  in  summer 
they  are  usually  stirring  at  sunrise,  and  in  winter  long  before  day- 
light. 

According  to  our  notions  the  sleeping  apartments  of  even  the 
well-to-do  are  not  comfortable  or  convenient.  The  rooms  themselves, 
even  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  are  usually  dark  and  poorly  venti- 
lated, and  often  are  nothing  more  than  inside  cupboards.  The  bed- 
stead, which  is  made  of  wood,  is  high,  has  a  full  canopy,  and,  in  many 
instances,  is  very  heavy  and  most  ornately  carved.  It  frequently 
stands  in  an  alcove,  as  if  to  nullify  completely  the  benefit  of  the  little 
fresh  air  which  might  possibly  slip  in  through  the  door.  I  have  seen 
some  magnificent  specimens  of  cabinet  work  in  bedsteads  which  had 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  for  several  generations,  and 
which,  because  of  their  massiveness,  promised,  to  last  for  many  more. 
They  use  no  springs,  nor  is  there  any  mattress  to  soften  the  hard 
boards.  A  single  mat  is  spread  in  place  of  a  mattress  ;  and  for  cover- 
ing they  sometimes  supplement  their  ordinary  clothing  with  a  wadded 
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quilt.  In  winter  extra  clothing  is  put  on  ;  and  in  the  extreme  north, 
where  the  weather  is  bitterly  cold,  there  is  found  in  the  residences  of 
the  well-to-do  and  in  inns  a  divan  of  masonry,  varying  in  size,  be- 
neath which  are  fireplaces.  On  this  the  household  sleeps,  and  the 
fire  is  utilized  for  cooking  purposes.  For  pillows,  hollow  square 
frames  of  rattan  or  bamboo  are  used,  frequently  just  a  block  of  wood, 
of  the  right  height  to  fit  into  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  give  support 
to  the  head  when  lying  on  the  side.  These  are  by  no  means  as  un- 
comfortable as  the  description  sounds ;  indeed,  in  warm  weather,  after 
one  becomes  accustomed  to  them,  they  are  preferable  to  a  soft,  hot 
feather  pillow  or  bolster.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  bedchamber 
is  used  during  the  day  as  a  sitting-room,  when  the  mat  and  covers 
are  rolled  up  and  pushed  to  the  back  of  the  bedstead  to  furnish  a  seat 
on  the  boards  along  its  edge.  A  high-seat,  straight-back,  uncom- 
fortable chair  or  two,  a  wooden  settle,  a  bedside  table,  perhaps  a 
wardrobe,  and  possibly  a  washstand  with  its  equipments,  complete, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  list  of  furniture.  On  the  walls  may  be 
hung  a  few  scroll  pictures  or  '^  golden  texts  "  from  *'  The  Classics  ;  " 
and  there  may  be  a  piece  of  bronze  or  some  ornamental  pottery. 
Tucked  away  somewhere  in  the  room  one  will  probably  find  an  opium- 
smoking  outfit,  even  if  the  occupant  be  not  a  confirmed  smoker. 

The  morning  toilet  does  not  consume  much  time.  The  Chinese 
are  not  fond  of  bathing.  Like  our  own  ancestors,  they  think  we  go  to 
a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  to  help  nature  keep  us  clean  ;  and 
really  they  seem  to  live  as  long  and  as  happily  as  we  do.  To  wash  the 
face  and  neck  with  a  cloth  which  has  been  wrung  out  in  hot  water  is 
considered  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  ablutions.  Occasionally  this 
process  is  extended  to  the  whole  body.  It  must  be  said,  however, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  Chinese  take  good  care  of  their  teeth.  The  ad- 
justing of  clothing  is  quickly  accomplished;  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  leaving  his  bed  the  man  is  ready  for  the  duty  or  the  pleasure 
of  the  day. 

His  first  act  is  one  of  worship.  In  every  home  a  shrine,  a  tablet, 
an  oratory,  or  a  domestic  temple,  according  to  the  wealth  and  posi- 
tion of  the  family,  contains  the  simple  legend  of  two  ancestral  names 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  or  carved  on  a  board.  The  posthumous 
name,  not  necessarily  a  new  one,  is  that  given  to  a  man  by  his  family. 
The  ''  Hall  of  Ancestors  "  is  found  in  the  house  of  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  but  always  in  that  of  the  eldest  son.  In  rich  families 
it  is  a  separate  building,  often  a  very  beautiful  little  temple  ;  in  others, 
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it  is  only  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose  ;  and  in  many  it  is  but  a 
mere  shelf  or  shrine. 

The  tablet,  or  shin  chu^  is  a  board  about  twelve  inches  long  and 
three  wide,  placed  upright  on  a  block  pedestal.  The  inscriptions  on 
two  of  those  I  have  seen  are  as  follows  :  '^The  tablet  of  Hwang 
Yung-fuh  (late  Ching-teh),  the  head  of  the  family,  who  finished  his 
probation  with  honor  during  the  Imperial  Tsing  dynasty,  reaching 
a  sub-magistracy."  His  wife's  reads:  ''The  tablet  of  madame, 
originally  of  the  noble  family  Chin,  who  would  have  received  the  title 
of  lady,  and  in  the  Imperial  Tsing  dynasty  became  his  illustrious 
consort. ' '  A  receptacle  is  often  cut  in  the  back  of  the  tablet,  to  re- 
ceive pieces  of  paper  bearing  the  names  of  the  higher  ancestors  or 
other  members  of  the  family.  Incense  and  papers  are  daily  burned 
before  them,  which  process  is  accompanied  by  a  bow  or  act  of  hom- 
age, and  may  be  said  to  form  a  sort  of  family  prayer.  That  the  wor- 
ship of  their  ancestors  by  the  Chinese  is  idolatrous  cannot  be  doubted ; 
and  it  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  subtle  phases  of  idolatry  ever 
established  among  men. 

I  have  said  that  the  man  is  now  ready  for  the  duties  or  pleasures 
of  the  day.  So  far  as  he  can  do  for  himself  this  is  true  ;  but  there  is 
one  more  thing  to  do  for  him.  The  ancient  Chinese — that  is,  the  in- 
habitants of  China  proper,  without  including  any  part  of  Mongolia, 
Manchuria,  Tibet,  or  the  tributary  states  bordering  on  the  origi- 
nal eighteen  provinces — allowed  the  hair  to  grow  all  over  the  head. 
They  did  not  cut  it,  but  wore  it  bound  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  se- 
cured by  one  or  more  long  bodkins,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  very  old 
pictures.  But  in  1627  the  Manchus,  then  in  possession  of  only  the 
Shingking  province,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Port  Arthur,  issued 
an  order  that  all  Chinese  under  them  should  adopt  their  style  of  coif- 
fure as  a  sign  of  allegiance,  or  pay  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  the  fash- 
ion thus  begun  by  compulsion  is  now  followed  from  choice. 

It  is  alleged,  with  much  appearance  of  reason,  that  the  death  pen- 
alty was  rarely  enforced.  The  Chinese,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  he  who  did  have  his  head  shaved  in  the  Manchu  fashion  had  many 
advantages,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  litigation,  the  shaved  pate  in- 
variably secured  for  its  owner  a  verdict  from  the  Manchu  judge  against 
the  wearer  of  a  full  head  of  hair  ;  hence  they  all  adopted  that  style. 
As  no  man  can  safely  undertake  to  shave  the  top  of  his  own  head,  a 
barber  is  daily  called  into  service.  In  the  case  of  a  prosperous  man 
he  comes  to  the  house,  while  the  poor  man  goes  out  into  the  street 
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and  sits  on  the  box  of  a  peripatetic  barber  to  have  his  face  and  head 
shaved,  his  ears  cleaned,  his  eyes  swabbed  out  (the  chief  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  ophthalmia),  and  his  queue  braided. 

Whiskers  are  seldom  worn,  save  by  some  of  the  mandarins  of  high 
rank,  even  by  the  very  few  who  can  raise  them  ;  and  mustaches  are  not 
considered  proper  for  a  man  under  forty.  In  most  parts  of  the  empire 
the  mustache  is  worn  only  by  men  who  have  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
being  grandfathers  ;  and  the  term  for  such  is  *^  old  hair  man. "  The 
fact  that  so  many  young  foreigners  wear  mustaches  deceives  the 
Chinese  into  thinking  that  they  are  much  older  than  is  really  the 
case. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  costume,  which  is 
so  familiar  to  almost  every  one.  The  sleeves  of  the  tunic  or  gown  are 
much  wider  and  longer  than  the  arms,  have  no  cuffs  or  facings,  and  in 
common  cases  serve  as  pockets.  A  Chinese,  instead  of  saying  ^^he 
pocketed  the  book,"  would  say,  ''  he  sleeved  it."  In  robes  of  cere- 
mony the  end  of  the  sleeve  resembles  a  horse's  hoof  ;  and  good  breed- 
ing requires  the  hand  to  be  kept  in  position  to  exhibit  this  when  sitting. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  men  seldom  wear  more  than  one  tunic,  although 
the  Chinese  are  always  careful  to  protect  the  stomach  by  a  broad  belt, 
which  often  has  a  pocket.  In  winter  they  pile  on  thickly  wadded  ones, 
until  sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen  are  worn  by  one  whose  occupation 
requires  him  to  be  in  the  open  air  without  much  exercise. 

The  Chinese  have  various  ornaments,  such  as  finger-rings,  wristlets 
and  anklets  of  jade,  chains,  and  rosaries,  besides  ornamental  decora- 
tion on  cases  for  the  pipe,  tobacco,  fan,  and  chopsticks.  But  in  none 
do  the  Chinese  go  to  so  much  expense  and  style  as  in  their  small 
snuff -bottles,  which  are  usually  suspended  from  the  girdle  by  a  hand- 
some chain.  They  are  made  of  precious  metals,  stone,  amber,  agate, 
jade,  or  other  material,  with  most  exquisite  taste.  Snuff  is  laid  on  the 
thumb-nail  with  a  tiny  spoon,  and  then  inhaled — a  less  objectionable 
fashion  than  is  the  foreign  mode  of  ''  pinching. " 

"We  may  assume  that  soon  after  leaving  his  domicile  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Chinese  gentleman  meets  friends  to  whom  he  gives  greeting. 
The  common  form  of  salutation  among  equals  is  for  each  to  clasp  his 
own  hands  before  his  breast  and  make  a  slight  bow,  saying  ^'Tsing  ! 
Tsvng  ! ' '  that  is,  ' '  Hail !  Hail ! ' '  This  is  repeated  by  both  at  the  same 
time,  on  meeting  as  well  as  at  parting.  The  equivalent  of  our  ''  How 
do  you  do  ?  "  is  ^^  Have  you  eaten  rice  or  not  ?  "  To  this  the  reply 
is  ''  I  have  eaten  sufficient ;  "  both  inquiry  and  answer  often  being 
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accompanied  by  gestures  simulating  the  movement  of  the  chopsticks 
in  eating  and  indicating  repletion. 

The  all-important  Chinese  ceremonial  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Morrison  as  follows  : 

"  In  their  common  intercourse  the  Chinese  are  not  more  formal  than  is  considered 
to  be  well  bred  with  us  ;  it  is  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  they  observe  the  precise 
etiquette  for  which  they  are  famous.  The  proper  mode  of  behavior  toward  all  classes 
is  perhaps  more  carefully  inculcated  upon  youth  than  it  is  in  the  West,  and  habit  ren- 
ders easy  what  custom  demands.  Chinese  ceremonial  requires  superiors  to  be  honored 
according  to  their  station  and  age,  and  equals  to  depreciate  themselves  while  lauding 
those  they  address.  The  Emperor,  considering  himself  as  the  representative  of  divine 
power,  exacts  the  same  prostration  which  is  paid  the  gods ;  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  in  his  presence  partake,  therefore,  of  a  religious  character,  and  are  not 
merely  particular  forms  of  etiquette,  which  may  be  altered  according  to  circumstances. 
There  are  eight  gradations  of  obeisance,  commencing  with  the  lowest  form  of  respect, 
called  hung  shao,  which  is  merely  joining  the  hands  and  raising  them  before  the  breast. 
The  next  is  tso  yih,  bowing  low  with  the  hands  thus  joined.  The  third  is  ta  tsien,  bend- 
ing the  knee  as  if  about  to  kneel,  and  kwei,  an  actual  kneeling,  is  the  fourth.  The  fifth 
is  ko  tao  (the  kotow),  kneeling  and  striking  the  head  on  the  ground,  which,  when  thrice 
repeated,  makes  the  sixth,  called  san  hao,  or  '  thrice  knocking.'  The  seventh  is  the  luh 
kao,  or  kneeling  and  knocking  the  head  thrice  upon  the  ground,  then  standing  upright 
and  again  kneeling  and  knocking  the  head  three  times  more.  The  climax  is  reached  by 
the  san  kwei  kiu  kao,  or  thrice  kneeling  and  nine  times  knocking  the  head.  Some  of 
the  gods  are  entitled  to  the  san  kao,  others  to  the  luh  kao,  while  the  Emperor  and 
Heaven  are  worshipped  by  the  last." 

It  was  the  positive  refusal  of  the  first  ambassadors  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  to  perform  this  abject  ceremony  which  caused 
the  delay  in  securing  treaty  rights. 

Refreshment  is  seldom  taken  unmediately  after  rising,  except,  per- 
haps, a  sip  of  tea,  and  that  often  cold  ;  and  there  are  usually  but  two 
hearty  meals  eaten  during  the  day — breakfast  about  nine  and  dinner 
about  three.  The  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Chinese  are  gross  eaters 
is  erroneous.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  animal  food  consumed  by  them 
is  probably  smaller  than  among  other  nations  in  the  same  latitudes  ; 
one  platter  of  fish  or  flesh,  and  occasionally  both,  being  the  usual  al- 
lowance on  the  tables  of  the  common  people  at  the  principal  meal  of 
the  day.  With  the  very  poor  even  this  is  rare.  Consequently,  the  Chi- 
nese are  largely  given  to  a  vegetable  diet. 

The  cuisine  of  the  Chinese  and  the  mode  and  ceremonies  attendino^ 
their  feasts  have  done  much  to  give  them  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
reputation.  Globe-trotters,  striving  to  make  their  letters  brilliant  and 
their  books  sensational,  have  told  such  wonderful  tales  of  bird-nest 
soup,  canine  hams,  grimalkin  fricassees,  rats,  snakes,  worms,  and  other 
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culinary  novelties,  served  up  in  such  marvellous  styles  and  eaten  with 
such  apparent  relish,  that  their  readers  naturally  take  it  for  granted 
that  these  things  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people  of 
China. 

Generally  speaking,  the  diet  of  the  Chinese  is  suflBcient  in  variety, 
wholesome,  and  well  cooked,  even  if  their  methods  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  dishes  are  found  ex- 
tremely unpalatable  to  Americans,  because  of  the  quantity  of  nut-oil 
used  and  by  reason  of  the  pungent  flavor  of  the  large  amount  of  garlic 
introduced.  In  the  latter  respect,  however,  the  dishes  of  Southern 
Europe  are  equally  objectionable.  As  to  the  assortment  of  food,  it  has 
been  said,  that  there  is  a  wider  difference,  perhaps,  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  of  China  than  of  any  other  country. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  Chinese  use  a  greater  variety  of  meats 
than  do  the  people  of  other  countries,  although  but  little  land  is  set 
apart  for  grazing  or  for  the  cultivation  of  food  for  live-stock.  Beef  is 
not  a  common  meat,  principally  because  of  the  Buddhistic  prejudice 
against  killing  any  animal,  and  particularly  such  a  useful  one.  Since 
hogs  can  be  so  economically  reared,  pork  is  undoubtedly,  after  rice,  the 
leading  article  of  food.  This  is  eaten  in  every  form,  and  one  may  say 
that  every  part  of  the  animal  is  utilized  for  food.  Horseflesh,  venison, 
antelope,  and  bear  are  often  seen  ;  but,  in  passing  through  the  mar- 
kets, pork,  mutton,  and  fowls  are  the  most  conspicuous.  For  fish,  the 
Chinese  have  an  omnivorous  appetite  ;  nothing  from  the  water,  either 
fresh  or  salt,  being  rejected.  A  few  kittens  and  puppies  may  be  offered 
for  sale  in  cages.  Those  which  are  intended  for  the  table  are  fed  upon 
grain  and  clean  food  ;  so  that  if  the  nature  of  this  food  be  considered, 
it  is  far  more  wholesome  than  is  the  unclean  hog.  To  assert  that  cats 
and  dogs  form  a  staple  article  of  food  is  pure  fiction. 

One  may  live  for  years  in  a  Chinese  city  without  seeing  rats  or 
mice  offered  for  sale  as  food.  They  are  sold  for  medicine  ;  but  even 
for  this  purpose  they  are  not  so  easily  caught  as  to  be  cheap.  The 
treatment  to  which  the  common  people  often  subject  unfortunate  rats 
which  have  been  caught  in  the  granary  militates  strongly  against  the 
notion  that  these  animals  are  selected  as  choice  tid-bits  for  the  table. 
Because  the  rats  steal  their  most  precious  article  of  food,  rice,  the 
Chinese  hold  that  they  are  criminals  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that 
they  merit  the  worst  kind  of  torture.  Black  dogs  and  cats  are  favor- 
ites among  the  most  superstitious  natives  of  the  south.  These  ani- 
mals invariably  command  a  higher  price  than  others,  and  are  eaten 
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at  midsummer,  in  the  belief  that  the  meat  insures  both  health  and 
strength  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  blood  of  all  animals  is  taken,  so 
far  as  concerns  religious  scruples,  except  by  Buddhist  priests,  by  a 
few  of  the  stricter  laymen,  and,  of  course,  by  the  Mohammedans,  of 
whom  there  are  quite  a  number  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
If  one  listens  to  the  descriptions  of  some  who  have  resided  in  China 
for  a  short  time,  and  who  have  held  rigidly  to  the  superiority  of  the 
methods  of  living  which  are  approved  of  by  foreigners,  it  will  be  con- 
cluded that  the  Chinese  possess  neither  comfort  in  their  houses,  clean- 
liness about  their  persons,  nor  civility  in  their  manners.  As  to  comfort 
in  their  houses  and  cleanliness  of  person,  it  is  admitted  that  they  are 
not  such  as  we  like.  As  to  civility  of  manners,  however,  I  shall  quote 
an  old  friend  who  has  spent  many  years  in  both  China  and  Japan. 
He  said,  contrasting  the  two  peoples  : 

"If  a  Japanese,  while  in  your  company,  should  drop  his  handkerchief  and  you 
should  move  to  pick  it  up,  he  would  make  a  great  pretence  of  preventing  you,  although 
he  would  let  you  do  it  and  be  voluble  and  extravagant  in  his  thanks  ;  but  if  it  should 
drop  a  second  time,  he  would  look  for  you  to  pick  it  up.  If  the  same  thing  should  hap- 
pen in  the  case  of  a  Chinese,  he  would  thank  you  politely  and  briefly  the  first  time, 
and  then  see  to  it  that  it  did  not  happen  again." 

The  legal  profession,  as  distinct  from  the  possession  of  office,  is  not 
an  occupation  in  which  learned  men  can  obtain  an  honorable  liveli- 
hood. The  nearest  approach  to  a  lawyer,  in  our  acceptation  of  the 
word,  is  the  licensed  notary,  who  prepares  the  written  accusations, 
pleas,  and  statements  which  are  required  in  the  mandarin's  court. 
These  notaries  may  read  their  papers  in  court ;  and  they  take  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  circumstances  in  favor  of  their  clients.  They  buy 
their  situations  from  the  judges  before  whom  they  plead,  and  repay 
themselves  by  a  fee  upon  the  documents.  They  have  the  reputation 
of  extorting  heavily  for  their  services.  The  practice  of  medicine  is  so 
entirely  empirical  and  strange,  that  the  few  experienced  practitioners 
of  the  modern  school  are  not  enough  to  redeem  the  class.  The  priest- 
hood is  confined  to  monasteries  and  temples,  and  its  members  do  not 
enter  into  society.  These  three  professions,  which  elsewhere  do  so 
much  to  elevate  society  and  guide  public  opinion,  being  wanting,  edu- 
cated men  have  no  stimulus  to  draw  them  out  into  independent  action. 

The  competition  for  literary  degrees  and  official  rank,  the  eager 
pursuit  of  trade,  and  the  dull  routine  of  mechanical  and  agricultural 
labor  form  the  leading  vocations  of  the  Chinese  people.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  intellectual  enjoyments  found  in  books  and  the 
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conversations  of  learned  men,  and  rarely  having  an  educated  taste,  as 
we  understand  the  term — while,  too,  they  cannot  find  such  a  thing  as 
desirable  female  society — the  Chinese  resort  to  the  dice-box,  the 
opium  pipe,  or  the  brothel  for  their  pleasures,  yet  not  without  a  loss 
of  character  among  their  peers. 

Active,  manly  sports  are  not  popular  with  grown  men.  A  natu- 
rally phlegmatic  temperament  works  against  such  ;  and  there  are 
further  obstacles  in  the  inconvenience  of  dress  as  well  as  in  the  pecu- 
liar notions  of  dignity  and  decorum.  Instead  of  engaging  in  a  regatta, 
a  game  of  ball,  tennis,  bowls,  young  men,  to  prove  their  muscle,  lift 
beams  with  heavy  stones  at  each  end,  like  huge  dumb-bells.  Or, 
tucking  up  their  long  gowns  under  their  girdles,  they  kick  their  heels 
in  a  game  of  shuttlecock ;  using  the  thick  soles  of  their  shoes  as  the 
battledore,  never  touching  the  shuttlecock  with  their  hands  until  it 
falls  to  the  ground  after  a  misplay,  when  a  forfeit  is  scored  against 
the  player  who  misses. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  gentlemen  consist  in  flying  kites ; 
carrying  birds  on  perches  and  throwing  seeds  high  in  the  air  for  them 
to  catch  ;  sauntering  through  the  fields  ;  capping  verses  at  some  swell 
restaurant  in  the  town  or  at  a  favorite  suburban  garden ;  or  lazily  boat- 
ing on  the  water  of  harbor,  lagoon,  or  river,  as  one  passes  the  dolce 
far  niente  in  a  Venetian  gondola.  These  are  innocent,  if  somewhat 
feeble,  amusements  ;  but  the  more  highly  colored  ones  are  also  in- 
dulged in.  Pitching  coppers,  fighting  crickets  or  quails,  tossing  up 
several  small  balls  at  once,  kicking  large  leaden  balls  against  each 
other,  snapping  sticks,  jackstraws,  chucking  stones,  or  guessing  at  the 
number  of  seeds  in  an  orange  are  plays  for  lads.  The  Chinese  chil- 
dren of  a  larger  growth  often  take  a  hand  in  the  cricket  and  quail 
fights ;  and  large  sums  of  money  change  hands  on  the  issue  of  one  of 
the  latter.  Birds  are  often  set  up  as  representing  a  village  or  a  town ; 
the  whole  sporting  element  backing  their  birds  as  some  of  our  people 
do  gamecocks. 

Gambling  is  universal.  Hucksters  at  the  roadside  are  provided 
with  cup  and  saucer ;  and  the  clicking  of  their  dice  is  heard  at  every 
corner.  A  Chinese  urchin  with  but  two  copper  cash  (about  one-sixth 
of  a  cent)  prefers  to  risk  their  loss  on  the  throw  of  a  die  to  simply 
buying  a  cake  without  the  chance  of  getting  it  for  nothing ;  the  shrewd 
pedler  usually  laying  enticing  odds  to  lure  on  his  victim.  The  most 
common  game  of  luck  is  fan  tan;  which,  by  the  way,  is  not,  as  is 
frequently  supposed,  a  game  of  cards,  but  is  played  with  cash.    Chi- 
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nese  cards  are  smaller,  more  numerous,  and  essentially  different  in 
character  from  ours,  as  are  the  native  games  played  with  them  ;  but 
poker  and  whist,  played  with  our  decks,  are  becoming  popular  at  the 
treaty  ports  with  a  few  of  the  advanced  natives,  many  of  whom  are 
displaying  marked  skill,  as  some  foreigners  know  to  their  cost.  In 
China,  chess  is  a  very  ancient  game.  Indeed,  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  invented  by  Wu  Wang,  1120  B.C. ;  but  the  rules  of  the  Chinese 
game  are  so  unlike  those  of  the  East  Indian  game  as  to  suggest  an 
independent  origin.  There  are  seventy- two  squares  ;  and  the  power 
of  the  pieces,  which  are  somewhat  similar  to  ours,  is  more  restricted. 

Theatrical  performances  are  very  popular.  Gentlemen  rarely 
patronize  the  ordinary  ones — which  are  generally  connected  with 
the  religious  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  god  before  whose 
temple  they  are  given — because  they  prefer  a  more  exclusive  enter- 
tainment. There  are  few  permanent  theatres  ;  for  the  properties, 
other  than  the  costumes,  are  meagre.  All  that  is  required  in  the  way 
of  a  stage  is  a  platform  raised  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators, inclosed  on  two  sides  with  mats,  and  having  a  dressing-room 
at  the  rear.  Actors  and  acrobats  can  be  hired  cheaply ;  and  their  per- 
formances form  part  of  the  entertainment  at  formal  dinner  parties 
and  other  festivals  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  to  amuse  the  women, 
children,  and  relatives  who  cannot  go  out  to  see  them.  Such  perform- 
ances take  but  a  few  hours,  while  the  public  ones — almost  always  his- 
torical— usually  extend  through  three  entire  days,  sometimes  longer, 
with  brief  recesses  for  sleeping  and  eating.  In  villages,  where  they 
are  comparatively  rare,  the  people  act  at  the  time  as  if  they  were  be- 
witched ;  neglecting  everything  to  attend  them. 

The  Chinese  are  both  a  social  and  a  sensuous  people.  The  pleas- 
ures of  the  table  form  a  principal  item  in  the  list  of  their  enjoyments  ; 
but  the  higher  delights  of  mental  recreation,  such  as  improvising 
verses,  turning  epigrams,  and  introducing  recondite  allusions  to 
' '  The  Classics, ' '  are  not  altogether  wanting  on  suitable  occasions. 
Private  meals  and  public  feasts  among  the  higher  classes  are  both 
dull  and  long  to  us,  because  ladies  do  not  participate.  In  China  each 
sex  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  meal  is  more  enjoyable  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  other. 

An  invitation  to  dinner,  like  a  visiting-card,  is  written  on  a  slip  of 
vermilioned  paper  about  eight  inches  long  and  three  wide,  which  is 
left  open,  or  folded  four,  six,  eight,  or  more  times,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  sender  ;  rank  decreasing  directly  as  the  number  of 
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folds.  It  is  usually,  although  not  necessarily,  inclosed  in  an  en- 
velope. It  reads  something  like  this  :  ' '  On  the day  a  trifling  en- 
tertainment will  await  the  light  of  your  countenance.  Tsau  San-wei's 
compliments. "  Officials  sometimes  merely  send  their  visiting-cards, 
similar  in  shape  and  color  to  the  paper  on  which  the  above-mentioned 
invitation  was  supposed  to  be  written,  with  a  verbal  message  ;  ^'  The 

taotai  presents  his  compliments  and  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr. on 

the ."  Another  card  is  sometimes  sent  on  the  day  itself,  stating 

the  hour  of  dinner,  or  a  servant  comes  to  call  the  guests,  who  will,  he 
knows,  be  ready  some  hours  before  the  time. 

On  arriving  at  the  appointed  place  of  entertainment — which  is  not 
usually  his  residence,  unless  he  is  an  official  with  a  handsome  yamun — 
the  host  will  be  found  dressed  in  his  hat  or  cap  and  robes,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  his  guests.  After  they  are  all  assembled  he  will  often,  when 
only  his  countrymen  are  present,  request  them  to  follow  his  example 
and  lay  aside  their  robes  of  ceremony.  This  is  not  only  convenient, 
but  also  considerate  ;  for  the  stiff,  heavily  embroidered  materials 
greatly  impede  the  movements  of  the  wearer.  Furthermore,  as  it  is 
easy  to  put  a  hundred  dollars  and  more  into  one  of  those  ceremonial 
tunics,  the  damage  which  would  result  from  spilling  a  greasy  soup  is  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible.  In  warm  weather,  after  the  feast  has  begun 
and  the  liquor  has  circulated  a  little,  the  host  often  continues  his  ex- 
ample of  comfort,  until,  long  before  the  repast  is  over,  most  other 
garments  have  also  been  discarded. 

The  usual  way  of  arranging  guests  is  by  twos  on  each  side  of  small 
uncovered  tables  placed  in  lines — an  arrangement  convenient  both 
for  serving  the  numerous  courses  and  for  removing  the  dishes.  This 
also  permits  a  fair  view  of  the  musical,  theatrical,  or  acrobatic  per- 
formance, which  almost  invariably  takes  place  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  courtyard.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  the  dishes  are 
served  to  each  guest  by  waiters,  as  at  our  meals.  One  large  platter  or 
bowl  is  placed  on  each  table  ;  and  each  person  helps  himself  therefrom 
with  his  chopsticks,  or  removes  a  portion  to  his  own  small  bowl,  with 
a  porcelain  spoon.  Sometimes,  if  the  party  does  not  exceed  eight  in 
number,  one  long  table  is  used  ;  the  ends  and  one  side  only  being  oc- 
cupied. The  host  is  at  the  extreme  right,  which  is  the  post  of  least 
honor.  If  the  party  be  large,  ten  minutes  or  more  are  wasted  by  the 
host  and  guests  in  going  through  a  tedious  repetition  of  requests  and 
refusals  to  take  the  highest  seats.  Finally  the  host  occupies  his  chair  ; 
and  then  each  knows  exactly,  from  his  rank,  which  place  he  is  to  take, 
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without  the  aid  of  name-cards.  At  my  first  official  dinner,  which  I 
attended  when  a  boy  of  fifteen,  I  caused  much  amusement  to  both  na- 
tives and  foreigners  by  ignoring  the  formality  of  declining  when  told 
to  take  the  seat  of  honor.  I  took  the  seat  as  soon  as  I  was  bid  ;  thus 
taking  precedence  over  several  foreign  consuls  and  native  officials 
of  high  rank.  My  ignorance,  however,  broke  the  ice  of  stiif  cere- 
mony ;  helped  to  make  the  entertainment  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
of  its  kind  that  any  of  them  had  ever  attended  ;  and  gained  for  me 
the  friendship  of  our  host,  the  taotai,  commissariat  officer,  or  inten- 
dant  of  circuit,  who  continued  to  show  his  good- will  during  the  rest  of 
my  stay  at  Swatow. 

On  commencing  the  feast,  the  host,  standing  up,  salutes  his  guests 
with  a  cup  ;  apologizing  for  the  frugal  board  before  them,  and  protest- 
ing that  his  only  desire  is  to  show  his  respects  to  them.  At  a  certain 
period  in  the  entertainment  they  reply  by  simultaneously  rising  and 
drinking  his  health.  The  Western  custom  of  giving  a  sentiment  is  not 
known  ;  and  politeness  requires  a  person,  after  drinking  healths,  to 
turn  the  bottom  of  his  tiny  winecup  upward,  to  show  that  it  has  been 
drained.  The  succession  of  dishes  is  not  uniform  in  any  way  like 
ours.  Soups,  fish,  meats,  fruits,  preserves,  and  curious  dishes  quite 
strange  to  us — and  some  palatable  and  others  repulsive — are  brought 
on  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  clief. 

When  the  party  is  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  practicable,  it  is 
deemed  a  compliment,  on  the  part  of  the  host,  to  take  with  his  own 
chopsticks,  from  the  large  dish,  a  tempting  morsel,  and  put  it  into  his 
guest's  individual  bowl ;  it  is  still  more  flattering  for  him  to  put  the 
morsel  right  into  the  mouth  of  the  person  whom  he  wishes  to  honor  ; 
only,  if  he  desires  to  avoid  trouble,  he  will  pay  each  guest  in  turn  the 
same  compliment.  The  fruit  is  often  brought  in  after  a  recess,  during 
\\rhich  the  guests  rise  and  refresh  themselves  by  walking  and  chatting. 
From  three  to  six  hours  are  sometimes  given  to  one  of  these  dinners. 

The  end  of  the  dinner  is  announced  by  a  bowl  of  plain  boiled  rice 
and  a  cup  of  tea,  as  if  the  host  would  say,  in  seK-depreciation  :  '^  I 
have  tried  to  provide  an  entertainment  worthy  of  you,  but  I  feel  that 
I  have  failed  ;  and  lest  you  should  leave  my  table  hungry,  I  beg  that 
you  will  satisfy  yourselves  with  this  staple. "  It  is  needless  to  say  the 
rice  is  never  untouched.  The  guests  are  expected  to  leave  soon  after 
this.  It  is  not  considered  impolite  for  one  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  the  good  fare  before  him  ;  nor  is  it  bad  form  to  retire  before  the 
dinner  is  ended. 
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The  guests  often  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  long  waits  between 
courses  by  playing  chai  Tnei,  or  morra,  which  consists  in  showing  the 
fingers  and  calling  a  number  at  the  same  moment.  For  example,  if 
one  throws  out  two  fingers  and  calls  four,  the  other  instantly  shows 
six  fingers  and  repeats  that  number.  If  he  fails  to  give  the  complement 
of  ten,  he  pays  a  forfeit  by  drinking  a  cup.  This  is  only  another  curious 
instance  of  the  topsy-turvy  way  of  doing  things  in  China  ;  the  loser 
apparently  getting  the  advantage  !  The  game  is  common  with  all 
classes ;  and  the  boisterous  merriment  of  the  players  at  their  dinner  is 
frequently  heard  as  one  passes  through  the  streets  in  the  afternoon. 
Moreover,  drinking-bouts,  pure  and  simple,  with  the  noisy  accompani- 
ment of  chai  mei,  are  by  no  means  rare  during  the  evening  and  late  at 
night. 

The  native  liquor  of  the  Chinese  is  that  which  is  known  in  Eastern 
Asia  as  toddy,  arrack,  or  tsui.  It  is  distilled  from  the  yeasty  liquor  re- 
sulting from  boiled  rice  under  pressure  f pr  many  days.  Only  one  dis- 
tillation is  made  for  common  liquor,  which  is  very  low-proof.  When 
more  strength  is  wanted,  the  liquor  is  distilled  two  or  three  times  ;  and 
it  is  this  strong  spirit  alone  which  is  rightly  called  samshu,  which 
means,  ' '  thrice  fired. ' '  — 

The  general  and  local  festivals  of  the  Chinese  are  nmnerous.  They 
serve,  in  a  measure,  to  give  the  rest  which  is  secured  for  us  by  Sunday 
respite  from  ordinary  vocations.  The  first  three  days  of  the  Chinese 
(lunar)  year,  one  or  two  days  about  the  middle  of  April  for  worship 
at  the  tombs,  the  two  solstices,  and  the  festival  of  the  dragon -boats  are 
common  days  of  relaxation  and  merrymaking.  Only  on  the  first  day, 
the  l^ew  Year,  is  business  entirely  suspended.  In  addition  to  those 
I  have  mentioned,  there  are  holidays  for  special  families,  or  the  days 
set  aside  for  the  festivals  of  the  particular  temple  with  which  these 
families  are  connected.  Joseph  King  Goodrich. 
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The  Third  Republic  looks  back  to  tbe  Revolution  of  1789  as  the 
starting-point  of  all  that  counts  for  liberty  and  progress  in  her  laws. 
In  that  year  was  formed  the  immortal  Constituent  Assembly,  which 
cast  to  the  winds  the  traditions  of  centuries ;  threw  down  the  struct- 
ures raised  by  generations  of  tyranny  ;  and  inaugurated  reforms  whose 
evolution  is  not  yet  complete.  By  that  Assembly  the  serfs  were 
emancipated,  titles  of  nobility  abolished,  and  Protestants  placed  on  a 
legal  level  with  Catholics  ;  church  property  was  nationalized,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  prelate  Talleyrand  ;  the  universal  Rights  of  Man  were  de- 
clared, on  the  proposition  of  the  favored  son  of  nobility,  La  Fayette  ; 
and  commerce  and  industry  were  proclaimed  free  to  all. 

In  contrast  to  the  principle  of  the  ancient  law  which  declared  ^'  all 
assemblies  of  several  persons  in  one  body  "  to  be  illegal,  the  revolu- 
tionary government  conferred  on  the  citizens  'Hhe  right  of  assem- 
bling peaceably  and  forming  free  societies."  (^N'ovember  13,  1790.) 
But  this  ray  of  hope  was  soon  darkened  by  the  law  of  June  14,  1791, 
which  declared  :  '^  The  suppression  of  every  species  of  corporation  of 
citizens  of  the  same  condition  and  trade  being  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  French  Constitution,  it  is  forbidden  to  reestablish 
them,  under  any  pretext  or  form  whatsoever. ' '  In  case  of  a  meeting 
held  in  violation  of  this  law,  the  leaders  and  instigators  were  to  be  fined 
500  livres  each,  and  suspended  for  a  year  from  the  exercise  of  all  rights 
of  active  citizens  ;  while  the  use  of  threats  was  made  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  1,000  livres  and  three  months'  imprisonment.  On  a  demand  of 
urgency,  the  law  was  passed  at  once.  Le  Chapelier,  speaking  for  the 
Committee  of  Constitution,  explained  the  cause.  Already  there  had 
been  formed  in  different  parts  of  France  assemblies  ' '  to  force  contrac- 
tors to  increase  the  price  of  a  day's  labor,"  .  .  and  to  induce  employ- 
ers and  workers  to  '^  sign  in  registers  an  obligation  to  accept  the  rates 
of  wages  fixed  by  the  assemblies. ' '  ISTot  only  threats,  but  violence  had 
been  employed  against  men  who  remained  at  their  posts,  content  with 
their  wages.  Furthermore,  he  declared,  there  existed  but  two  inter- 
ests, the  state  and  the  individual  ;  and  hence  there  could  be  no  recog- 
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nition  of  a  mass  or  corporation.  From  the  Constituent  Assembly,  of 
which  La  Fayette  wrote  that  ^ '  never  was  any  union  of  men  guided  by 
a  truer  devotion  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  liberty  of  a  nation, ' '  one 
would  naturally  have  expected  a  law  recognizing  the  dignity  of  labor 
and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  sons  of  toil.  Yain  expectation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  poor  and  the  weak  were  deprived  of  their  only  effec- 
tive weapon  against  fate  and  the  employer — coalition  ;  and  millions 
upon  millions  of  weary  workers  toiled  and  died  before  the  law  of  1884 
established  the  workingman's  right  of  free  union. 

If  the  legislators  of  1791  deprived  the  masses  of  their  chief  arm  of 
offence  and  defence,  they  at  least  offered  a  substitute  in  guaranteeing 
employment  to  all.  On  September  13  the  Constitution,  which  was 
intended  to  crystallize  and  perpetuate  the  work  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly, was  formally  accepted  by  Louis  XYL  Therein  it  was  recog- 
nized as  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  work  for  the  '^  able-bodied 
poor  who  shall  not  have  been  able  to  procure  it  themselves. ' '  Another 
provision  required  the  legislature  to  fix,  once  in  every  period  of  six 
years,  the  minimum  of  a  day's  wages.  By  a  third  stipulation  of  this 
revolutionary  document  every  '' servant  receiving  wages  "  was  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  an  active  citizen — which  was  not  quite  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  as  was  the  institution 
of  slavery  with  our  Declaration  of  Independence.  Two  years  later, 
June  24,  1793,  the  Constitution  revived  "  the  right  to  unite  in  pop- 
ular societies  ;  "  and,  though  power  of  restraint  or  prohibition  for 
cause  was  conferred  by  law  on  the  Government,  associations  were  not 
legally  inhibited  for  some  time  thereafter.  By  the  same  Government 
it  was  officially  declared  that  disabled  workers  are  as  respectable  as 
disabled  soldiers  ;  and  that  every  man  should  have  his  land,  his  salary, 
or  his  pension.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  fine  phrases,  five  persons  in  every 
hundred  were  counted  as  paupers.  N^otwithstanding  the  general  mis- 
ery a  special  law,  of  23  Nivose,  an  II,  regarding  paper  factories,  not 
only  forbade  labor  reunions  to  incite  the  stoppage  of  work,  but  also 
forbade  the  men  individually  to  quit  work  "  except  for  duly  certified 
cause  of  sickness  or  infirmity. ' ' 

By  the  iron  hand  of  Napoleon  a  new  plan  of  national  policy  was 
traced,  whose  most  noble  and  enduring  results  are  found  in  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws.  The  work,  begun  under  the  Consulate,  was  com- 
pleted under  the  Empire  ;  and  it  long  engaged  the  serious  attention  of 
the  great  organizer  himself  as  well  as  of  some  of  his  ablest  coadjutors. 
No  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the  lawmaking  of  a  man  whose  short 
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and  brilliant  career  sacrificed  more  than  a  million  human  lives  any 
special  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  toiling  masses  ;  and  in  fact 
there  was  none.  In  the  Civil  Code,  adopted  1803,  is  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  provision  which  regards  the  laborer  as  unworthy  of  confidence, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  tempts  the  cupidity  of  the  employer.  For 
in  case  of  dispute  between  them, ''  the  master's  word  is  taken  for  the 
rate  of  wages  ;  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  expired  year ;  and 
for  part  payments  made  during  the  current  year. ' '    (Article  1781.) 

The  Penal  Code,  Article  414,  which  was  adopted  in  1810,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  working  classes  only  to  provide  for  their  punishment : 

"Whoever  shall  cause  or  maintain,  or  attempt  to  cause  or  maintain,  a  concerted 
stoppage  of  labor,  by  the  aid  of  violence,  blows,  menace,  or  fraudulent  tricks,  with  the 
object  of  forcing  the  raising  or  lowering  of  wages,  or  injuring  the  free  exercise  of  indus- 
try or  labor,  shall  be  punished  by  an  imprisonment  of  six  days  to  three  years  and  a 
fine  of  sixteen  to  three  thousand  francs,  or  by  one  of  these  penalties  only." 

There  follow  other  provisions  regulating  police  surveillance  of  those 
violating  this  law  and  punishing  all  concerted  action  which  might  be 
interpreted  as  '' causing  injury  to  the  free  exercise  of  industry  or 
labor. "  Still  another  article  (291)  of  the  same  code  was  later  applied 
toward  the  obstruction  of  the  labor  movement,  although  at  its  incep- 
tion such  an  object  was  not  at  all  in  view.  This  is  shown  by  the  de- 
bates during  its  preliminary  consideration  in  the  Council  of  State. 
When  it  was  proposed,  by  severe  penalties,  to  disallow  any  association 
of  more  than  twenty  persons,  except  by  the  formal  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  under  such  conditions  as  the  authorities  might  impose, 
the  Arch-Chancellor  objected,  on  the  ground  that  this  would  prohibit 
literary  societies,  and  that  the  law  should  not  thus,  without  sufficient 
reason,  restrain  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people.  Accordingly,  it 
was  decided  that  the  law  should  be  lunited  in  its  effects  "  to  religious 
and  political  reunions. ' '  In  spite  of  such  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
lawmakers,  this  article  was  one  of  the  weapons  afterward  employed 
by  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  suppression  of  labor  agitation  and 
strikes. 

ISTapoleon,  however,  was  driven  out  b}^  foreigners,  and  succeeded 
by  Louis  XYIII,  whose  death  made  room  for  Charles  X  ;  and  he  in 
turn  was  forced  into  exile  by  rebellious  subjects,  who  elevated  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne,  under  promise  of  a  mild  government.  But  the 
mildness  is  scarcely  shown  in  the  law  of  April  10,  1834,  which  applied 
Article  291  of  the  Penal  Code  to  associations  divided  into  sections  of 
less  than  tAventy  members  each,  and  at  the  same  time  made  the  penal- 
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ties  much  more  severe.  In  1848  he  followed  the  way  of  Napoleon 
and  Charles  X  into  exile  ;  and  the  Republic,  for  a  second  time,  assumed 
possession  of  the  ship  of  state.  On  February  25  a  series  of  prin- 
ciples in  favor  of  labor  was  promulgated  ;  including  the  guaranty  of 
work  to  all  citizens,  and  recognizing  '^  that  the  laborers  should  form 
associations  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  work. "  The  Con- 
stitution proclaimed  the  right  of  citizens  to  assemble  peaceably  and 
without  arms  ;  and  a  ^^  Governmental  Commission  for  the  Working- 
men  ' '  was  instituted.  But  in  less  than  sixteen  months  a  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Government  to  '^  interdict  clubs  and  other  pub- 
lic reunions  which  might  be  of  a  nature  to  endanger  public  security. ' ' 
With  this  weapon  in  hand,  E'apoleon  III  assumed  the  title  of  emperor. 
However,  half  a  century  had  not  passed  without  the  doctrines  of  the 
philosophers  and  politicians  percolating  through  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  right  of  assembly  was  demanded  with  such  insistence, 
that  a  law  passed  on  June  6,  1868,  declared  :  '^  Public  meetings  may 
take  place  without  previous  permission,"  on  condition  of  three  days' 
notice  to  the  authorities,  provided  they  be  held  within  an  inclosure. 

Then  came  the  tempest  of  1870-71,  which  swept  the  Second  Em. 
pire  into  the  past ;  and  the  Third  Republic,  with  hesitating  step,  en> 
tered  the  hall  of  legislation.  In  1881  public  assemblies  were  declared 
free.  Meantime,  capitalists  had  been  given  certain  rights  of  associa^ 
tion  ;  but  the  masses,  the  toilers,  the  weak  were  still  denied  such  a 
boon.  A  better  day,  however,  was  approaching.  Thoughtful  minda 
were  planning  ;  friendly  tongues  were  agitating  ;  and  public  senti- 
ment  was  being  moulded.  Finally,  on  March  21, 1884,  French  laborers 
obtained  the  right  so  long  awaited,  so  earnestly  desired  ;  namely,  that 
of  free  union  for  the  ^^  study  and  defence  of  their  economic,  Indus- 
trial,  commercial,  and  agricultural  interests."  Furthermore,  these 
unions  were  to  become  legal  bodies,  with  power  to  appear  in  court,  to 
collect  dues,  to  acquire  real  estate  sufficient  for  their  reunions,  libra, 
ries,  schools,  and  lecture  halls,  and  to  found  mutual  aid  societies,  em- 
ployment  offices,  etc.  By  a  law  of  June  4,  1888,  they  were  permitted 
to  make  contracts  for  government  supplies,  both  national  and  depart^ 
mental ;  and,  in  1893,  this  right  was  extended  to  contracts  with  com. 
munes.  The  keen  interest  of  the  working  classes  in  the  law  of  188^ 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  their  activity  under  its  aegis.  On  July  1, 
1897,  the  laborers  were  united  to  the  number  of  431,794,  in  2,316  syn-^ 
dicats  or  unions  ;  and  many  of  these  societies  were  in  turn  associated 
into  larger  bodies,  under  different  names,  and  with  various  objects  in 
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view.  Moreover,  there  existed,  at  that  time,  some  lYO  societies,  with 
32, 237  members,  where  employers  and  employed  together  sought  their 
mutual  benefit. 

Almost  of  equal  importance  with  the  laborers'  right  of  union  are 
the  means,  ready,  simple,  and  inexpensive,  whereby  the  constantly  re- 
curring misunderstandings  and  contentions  between  capital  and  labor 
may  seek  a  peaceable  solution.  In  this  matter  the  French  Govern- 
ment, at  an  early  date,  invented  the  conseils  de  jprud^ hommes,  or  trade 
councils,  which  institutions  still  exist  ;  and  if  they  have  not  produced 
ideal  results,  their  activities,  nevertheless,  have  been  most  salutary. 
Although  the  code  of  J^apoleon  emphasized  the  inferior  position  of  the 
workingman  the  law  of  March  18, 1806,  began  a  movement  which  was 
to  end  in  the  recognition  of  equal  interests  for  employer  and  employed. 
By  that  law,  the  first  trade  council,  that  of  Lyons,  was  established.  It 
consisted  of  nine  members,  of  whom  five  were  '^merchant-manufac- 
turers," and  four  were  elected  from  among  the  foremen.  One-third 
of  the  council  was  to  be  annually  renewed.  A  daily  session  from  eleven 
to  one  o'clock  was  to  be  held  by  two  members,  one  of  each  class,  to  hear 
complaints  and  undertake  to  reconcile  the  parties.  Failing  in  that,  the 
matter  was  to  be  deferred  to  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  council,  of 
which  five  members  formed  a  quorum,  and  which  was  authorized  to 
decide,  without  appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice,  matters  involving  sums 
up  to  sixty  francs. 

On  June  11,  1809,  a  law  was  passed,  authorizing  the  formation  of 
trade  councils  wherever  desirable,  and  making  laborers  in  general 
eligible  as  members  ;  but  stipulating  that  in  no  case  the  number  of 
employees  should  be  equal  to  that  of  employers.  This  was  followed  a 
year  later  by  another  law,  still  more  specific  and  detailed  ;  and  con- 
ferring jurisdiction  over  "  matters  which  relate  to  the  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  they  [the  parties]  follow,  and  over  contracts  pertaining 
to  the  business. ' '  The  members  of  each  council  were  to  take  ' '  an  oath 
of  obedience  to  the  laws,  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  and  to  fulfil  their 
duty  with  zeal  and  integrity. ' '  Although  the  law  imposed  the  limit 
of  judgment  without  appeal  at  sixty  francs,  an  imperial  decree  raised 
it  to  one  hundred  francs. 

By  the  short-lived  Republic  of  1848  the  trade  councils  were  reor- 
ganized on  the  democratic  basis  of  equal  representation  of  capital  and 
labor,  with  a  curious  form  of  election.  Each  class  was  to  choose  out 
of  its  own  body  three  times  as  many  candidates  as  it  was  entitled  to 
members  in  the  council ;  and  from  these  candidates  the  opposite  class 
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was  to  elect  the  members.  Howeverj  as  the  foremen  and  bosses  were 
to  vote  with  the  capitalists,  that  is,  help  elect  the  labor  members,  this 
law  in  fact  gave  a  slight  preponderance  to  the  workingmen.  The  Sec- 
ond Empire  made  short  work  of  this  victory  ;  requiring,  in  1853,  the 
manufacturers  and  workingmen,  respectively,  to  elect  their  own  mem- 
bers directly,  and  placing  at  the  head  of  each  council  a  president  and  a 
vice-president  named  at  will  by  the  Emperor.  Furthermore,  the  power 
of  dissolution  was  reserved  to  the  Emperor,  while  judgments  without 
appeal  were  authorized  up  to  two  hundred  francs.  In  1880  the  Third 
Republic  reestablished  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president, 
and  required  them  to  be  of  different  interests.  Another  provision  of 
the  same  law  permitted  for  the  first  time  the  members  to  accept  pay 
for  the  time  devoted  to  the  council.  Theretofore,  the  refusal  of  either 
side  to  elect  involved  the  very  existence  of  the  council.  But  the  law  of 
1884  provided  a  remedy  for  such  a  contingency,  by  authorizing  a  half, 
to  act  as  the  whole,  council,  in  case  no  more  members,  that  is,  if  the 
representatives  of  one  interest  only,  had  been  elected. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  laws  regulating  trade  councils  should  be  men- 
tioned the  law  of  December  27,  1892,  which  instituted  a  method  for 
attempting  reconciliation  where  collective  interests  were  at  stake- 
where  the  interruption  of  work  was  threatened  or  a  strike  had  been 
already  declared.  In  case  of  a  labor  dispute  either  party  may  appeal 
to  a  neighboring  justice  of  the  peace  and  request  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  of  Reconciliation  ;  naming  at  the  same  time  not  more  than 
five  persons  to  represent  that  interest.  If  the  other  party  accepts  the 
committee  is  formed,  and  its  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  Failing  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  a  Council 
of  Arbitration  is  in  order.  But  all  this  must  be  left  to  the  initiative  of 
the  parties  interested.  However,  when  a  strike  has  been  declared  the 
justice  of  the  peace  may  inaugurate  a  movement  toward  an  under- 
standing, and  request  the  parties  interested  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  The  communes  are  required  to  furnish,  free  of 
charge,  room,  light,  and  heat,  for  these  meetings,  while  the  depart- 
ments pay  the  other  necessary  expenses.  Women  are  eligible  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  or  council  ;  and  all  the  documents  are  free  of 
stamp  duty.  This  law  has  met  with  great  favor  ;  and  its  provisions 
are  constantly  being  called  into  requisition. 

In  these  days,  when  even  the  brute  creation  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  when  strong  men  demand  eight  hours  for  daily  recrea- 
tion, it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  Avhat  was  the  condition  of  the  labor 
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market  a  century  ago.  More  eloquent  than  pages  of  detailed  misery 
is  the  fact  that  up  to  1841,  the  only  legal  protection  accorded  working 
children  was  a  law  of  1813  forbidding  those  under  ten  years  of  age  to 
enter  or  work  in  mines.  Even  in  1841  the  ideas  of  humaneness  were 
so  little  advanced  that  the  law  applied  only  to  factories  ''  with  a  me- 
chanical motor  or  continuous  fire, ' '  and  to  all  employing  more  than 
twenty  persons,  and  placed  the  minimum  age  of  employment  at  eight 
years.  Children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age  may  not  work 
more  than  eight  hours,  with  an  interval  of  rest ;  those  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  were  permitted  to  work  twelve  hours  daily.  For  children 
under  thirteen,  night-work  was  forbidden  ;  while  for  those  from  thir- 
teen to  sixteen,  two  hours  of  night- work  must  count  as  three.  More- 
over, the  Government  was  authorized  ^'  to  prevent  all  bad  treatment 
and  abusive  punishment  of  the  children,"  and  ''  to  assure  the  condi- 
tions of  healthf ulness  and  security  necessary  to  the  life  and  safety  of 
the  children. ' '  Inspectors  were  provided  in  order  to  insure  obedience 
to  the  law. 

Thus  was  virtually  inaugurated  governmental  protection  of  labor 
in  shops  and  factories — a  modest  beginning,  whose  authors  had  but 
little  idea  of  the  development  which  half  a  century  would  show.  Ten 
years  later  masters  were  required  to  act  toward  their  apprentices  ' '  as 
good  fathers  ; ' '  the  hours  of  work  for  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  were  limited  to  ten  ;  and  all  night-work,  as  well  as  work  on 
Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  was  forbidden  for  those  under  sixteen. 
In  addition,  children  under  sixteen  Avho  did  not  know  how  to  ^'  read, 
write,  and  count ' '  must  be  allowed  time,  not  exceeding  two  hours  per 
day,  for  instruction.  Interest  in  the  subject  increased  ;  and,  in  1868, 
a  commission  was  formed  for  the  study  of  legislation  on  child-labor  ; 
but  no  new  move  of  importance  in  this  field  was  made  until  the  law  of 
May  19,  1874. 

With  this  law  a  new  factor  came  into  French  legislation  ;  namely, 
the  special  protection  of  working  girls  and  women.  Thus,  at  sixteen 
boys  might  be  employed  at  night- work,  while  girls  were  to  be  pro- 
tected therefrom  until  twenty-one  ;  the  same  distinction  was  made  as 
to  Sunday  work  ;  and,  still  more  important,  all  underground  work,  of 
whatever  description,  was  forbidden,  not  only  for  girls,  but  for  women 
as  well.  Also  in  the  requirements  of  sanitation  this  law  made  notable 
advances  over  its  predecessors  ;  organizing  an  extensive  system  of  in- 
spection, whose  prerogatives  have  since  been  largely  increased.  In  the 
following  year  appeared  a  laAv  regulating  more  in  detail  the  labor  of 
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boys  in  mines ;  specifying,  furthermore,  certain  kinds  of  factories 
where  child-labor  was  forbidden,  or  permitted  under  particularized 
conditions  only.  Since  then  the  list  of  such  establishments  has  received 
frequent  additions. 

The  protecting  hand  of  the  law  was  still  further  extended  in  1892, 
increasing  the  limit  of  age,  decreasing  the  hours  per  day  of  child-labor, 
and  for  the  first  time  applying  regulations  to  all  kinds  of  labor. 
Children  under  twelve  years  were  now  exempted  from  labor,  and,  at 
that  age,  were  permitted  to  work  only  if  provided  with  certificates  of 
primary  education  and  of  '^  physical  aptitude. "  For  boys  under  six- 
teen and  girls  under  eighteen  the  limit  of  a  day's  work  was  placed  at 
ten  hours.  Girls  and  women  were  protected  not  only  from  under- 
ground work,  but  also  from  night-work,  with  certain  specified  excep- 
tions ;  and  they  were,  moreover,  to  have  at  least  one  day  free  in  seven, 
though  not  necessarily  Sunday.  By  this  law  women  were  to  become 
labor  inspectors  ;  and  the  system  of  inspection  was  still  further  im- 
proved. With  the  law  of  1892  the  Third  Republic  may  be  congrat- 
ulated on  having  systematized  the  protection  of  its  children  and 
women  with  a  fostering  care,  such  as  never  even  entered  into  the 
dreams  of  the  gallant  monarchs  who  have  ruled  over  France. 

From  the  protection  of  women  and  children  to  that  of  all  workers 
appears  a  most  natural  step  ;  but  it  was  one  which  was  taken  late  by 
the  French  lawmakers.  The  law  of  1810,  regarding  factories  produc- 
ing obnoxious  or  unhealthy  odors,  considered  only  the  comfort  of  the 
neighborhood.  Even  the  law  of  1880  requiring  the  periodical  inspec- 
tion of  boilers  may  be  looked  upon  as  intended  as  much  for  the  safety 
of  property  as  of  human  life.  But  with  1890 — the  law  of  July  8 — 
came  a  decided  change,  regulating  in  detail  the  semi-monthly  inspec- 
tion of  mines,  ^'  with  the  sole  object  of  examining  the  conditions  of 
security  for  the  employees. ' '  Two  years  later  a  series  of  decrees 
regulated  the  inspection  of  quarries.  Next,  the  law  of  June  12,  1893, 
empowered  the  administrative  authorities  to  issue  rules,  in  consonance 
with  modern  ideas  of  hygiene,  for  the  health  and  protection  of  labor- 
ers ;  specifying  lighting,  ventilation,  drinking-water,  water-closets, 
the  carrying  off  of  dust  and  fumes,  fire-escapes,  etc.  Armed  with  this 
authority  the  Government,  March  10,  1894,  issued  a  decree  with 
minute  regulations  relating  to  ventilation,  disinfection,  coat-  and 
wash-rooms,  the  cleaning  of  walls  and  floors,  the  guarding  of  ap- 
proaches to  machines,  etc.  The  passing  of  meal-time  in  the  work- 
rooms was  forbidden.     Indeed,  the  work-rooms  were  to  be  vacated 
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during  that  time  and  the  air  entirely  changed.  These  laws  are  by  no 
means  dead  letters  ;  and,  though  admittedly  neither  the  Government 
nor  the  employers  perfectly  fulfil  their  requirements,  excellent  results 
have  been  achieved  thereby.  J^ot  to  mention  mines  and  quarries,  there 
were  made,  in  the  year  1897,  inspections  in  125,775  factories,  employ- 
ing 1,755,351  persons,  of  whom  718,909  were  women  and  children  ; 
and  some  3,000  cases  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  law  were  noted. 

One  of  the  very  long-standing  grievances  of  the  French  laboring 
classes  was  the  livret^  or  booklet.  An  instrument  of  petty  tyranny 
and  exasperating  arbitrariness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  numberless 
complaints  and  bitter  denunciation,  on  the  other,  the  workingman's 
booklet  continued  until  very  recently  to  gall  his  spirit  of  independence 
and  to  wound  his  self-respect.  Instituted  under  Louis  XY  even  the 
Revolution  failed  to  give  relief  from  this  annoyance  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  first  l^apoleon  punished  as  a  vagabond  any  travelling 
workman  not  having  his  booklet  in  form,  Avith  the  proper  discharge 
from  his  last  employer,  and  with  the  vise  of  the  mayor  or  his  deputy,  as 
to  destination. 

The  law  of  IS^apoleon  III  was  regarded  as  inflicting  a  still  deeper 
ignominy,  in  forcing  the  booklet  on  women  workers.  Furthermore, 
it  punished  any  infraction  with  a  fine  of  from  one  to  five  francs,  and 
with  imprisonment  for  as  many  days.  A  laborer  detected  with  a  book- 
let not  his  own,  or  with  a  false  name,  was  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
from  three  months  to  one  year.  Moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  present 
his  booklet  at  any  and  every  demand  ' '  of  the  agents  of  authority  ; ' ' 
nor  dared  he  travel  without  a  vise,  which  was  accorded  only  once  a 
year,  except  when  he  was  sent  on  work.  The  day  of  liberation,  how- 
ever, finally  came,  with  the  law  of  July  22,  1890,  which  abolished  the 
booklet ;  placed  the  laborer  under  the  common  law,  free  to  make  his 
contract  as  best  he  could ;  and  permitted  him  to  travel  when  and 
where  he  chose,  under  no  more  legal  restraint  than  the  capitalist.  In 
addition,  a  law  of  1895  protects  nine-tenths  of  his  wages  from  legal 
attachment,  except  in  the  case  of  debts  for  food  ;  and  forbids  the  re- 
taining of  wages  due,  except  for  specified  causes.  Meantime,  the  state 
has  been  occupied  in  preparing  education  for  his  children  ;  adding 
manual  instruction  to  primary  education  in  1880.  Primary  education 
was  rendered  obligatory  from  the  age  of  six  to  thirteen  years,  in  1882  ; 
and  in  1893  even  technical  education  was  declared  free  to  all. 

Though  the  laws  were  often  unjust  toward  the  masses,  it  was  early 
recognized  that  there  should  be  a  method  by  which  the  poor  might  ob- 
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tain,  free  of  charge,  such  justice  as  the  law  accorded  them.  In  1789  a 
bill  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  proclaimed  the  principle  of  free 
justice  ;  while  a  law  of  1Y90  organized  ^'boards  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation," and  authorized  them  to  act  as  ^'  boards  of  charitable  juris- 
prudence." Under  the  Empire,  a  Board  of  Free  Legal  Consultation 
was  organized,  to  hold  weekly  meetings.  The  system  has  since  been 
greatly  developed  and  perfected  ;  and  only  a  few  months  ago,  June  7, 
the  Board  of  Legal  Assistance,  attached  to  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeals, 
had  its  membership  increased  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  and  was 
divided  into  three  sections  in  place  of  two,  as  theretofore.  By  a  law 
of  July  20, 1891,  provision  was  made  for  the  organization  of  a  Labor 
Bureau,  Office  dti  travail,  whose  work  is  of  excellent  character. 

Of  very  much  later  development  was  the  idea  of  free  medical  as- 
sistance, which  Avas  finally  placed  on  a  good  working  basis  by  a  law  of 
July  15,  1893,  whose  benefits  are  every  year  a  greater  boon  to  the  in- 
digent classes.  The  expenses  thereof  are  variously  divided  among  the 
communes,  the  departments,  and  the  state  ;  but  the  organization  is  not 
yet  perfected.  The  latest  report,  that  for  1896,  shows  the  treatment 
of  1,473,562  persons,  of  whom  419,091  were  cared  for  in  their  own 
homes  ;  and  the  total  expenses  amounted  to  nearly  13,000,000  francs. 
In  the  light  of  such  facts  it  is  surprising  that  France  has  as  yet  done 
almost  nothing  in  the  matter  of  free  baths  ;  and  comments  are  numer- 
ous on  the  lack  of  cleanliness  among  the  people.  In  1892  a  beginning 
was  made  at  Bordeaux  with  cheap,  that  is,  three-cent  douche-baths ; 
and  the  work  has  since  prospered  and  extended.  On  March  10,  1898, 
it  was  decided  to  erect  four-cent  douches  at  Paris.  A  few  weeks  later, 
April  30,  was  founded  the  first  free-school  bath  in  France,  that  in  the 
charitable  infant  school  of  Cauderan,  at  Bordeaux,  where  many  baths 
were  given  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Perhaps  such  matters  may  ap- 
pear outside  the  range  of  our  subject ;  but  they  are  so  important  in  the 
life  of  the  masses,  that  a  place  could  not  well  be  refused  them  here. 

There  still  remains  one  subject,  or  rather  a  series  of  related  sub- 
jects, of  prime  importance  to  the  toiling  masses — to  the  millions  whom 
ignorance,  lack  of  foresight,  or  fate  has  condemned  to  live  from  hand 
to  mouth.  This  is  the  question  of  insurance.  With  the  tremendous 
increase  of  machinery  accidents  have  become  more  numerous,  work 
has  become  more  arduous,  and  the  nervous  strain  severer.  Hence  in- 
juries are  more  frequent  ;  also  deaths  in  the  midst  of  strength,  leaving 
helpless  widows  and  orphans  ;  and  the  feebleness  of  old  age  arrives  all 
too  soon.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  beginning  of  progressive  legisla- 
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tion  in  this  field  was  the  work  of  the  weak,  wrangling  Legislative  As- 
sembly, which  prepared  the  way  for  IN'apoleon  III  to  the  throne. 

On  July  15,  1850,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  mutual  insurance 
societies  to  provide  temporary  help  to  their  members  in  case  of  dis- 
ease, wounds,  or  infirmities,  and  also  to  pay  funeral  expenses  in  case  of 
death  ;  but  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  pay  pensions  or  annuities. 
All  society  funds  over  3,000  francs  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  guaranteed  4^  per  cent  interest.  However,  the  idea 
of  old-age  pensions  was  taking  root ;  and,  in  1861,  it  bore  its  first  fruit, 
in  a  law  which  permitted  the  establishment  of  life  annuities  limited  to 
1,000  francs.  This  matter  of  laborers'  insurance  was  one  in  which  the 
Emperor  took  a  personal  interest ;  and  in  1868  he  suggested  a  laAv 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  which  provided  for  pensions  in 
cases  of  permanent  injury,  as  well  as  for  the  families  in  case  of  death. 
A  limit  of  3,000  francs  per  person  was  fixed,  of  which  up  to  600  francs 
was  unattachable  ;  and  collective  insurance  by  railroad  companies, 
mutual  aid  societies,  etc.,  was  admitted,  with  a  limit  of  1,000  francs 
per  head  ;  while  the  interest  on  premiums  was  reduced  to  4  per  cent. 

By  the  successive  administrations  of  the  Third  Republic  the  law  of 
insurance  for  workingmen  has  been  much  further  developed.  The  year 
1883  was  marked  by  a  law  requiring  the  insurance  of  all  railroad  em- 
ployees, to  which  the  Government  promised  to  contribute.  Then,  by  a 
law  of  1886,  premiums  on  old-age  pensions  were  reduced  to  a  possible 
minimum  of  one  franc,  and  payments  could  commence  when  the  in- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  they  were  made  was  three  years  old  ;  while 
the  time  of  enjoying  the  pension  was  to  begin  between  fifty  and  sixty- 
five,  at  the  choice  of  the  depositor.  Four  years  later  insurance  was 
made  obligatory  for  miners,  for  which  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  their 
wages  might  be  retained.  The  proprietors  were  to  contribute  half  as 
much  ;  but  salaries  above  2,400  francs  a  year  were  not  to  benefit  by 
the  law  for  more  than  that  sum.  There  already  existed  in  the  mining 
regions  numerous  voluntary  organizations  for  insurance,  many  of 
which  were  reconstituted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law 
of  June  24,  1894.  At  the  end  of  1897  the  official  reports  showed  the 
existence  of  190  societies  working  under  this  law,  with  158,770  par- 
ticipants. The  yearly  receipts  amounted  to  5,146,830  francs.  The 
sum  of  4,677,279  francs  was  paid  out,  principally  in  aid  of  sick  and 
injured  miners. 

The  right  of  association,  granted  by  the  law  of  1884,  has  been  util- 
ized by  the  laborers  for  many  purposes,  aside  from  the  primary  ones  of 
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fixing  wages  and  hours  of  daily  work.  Some  idea  of  the  activities  of 
the  working  people,  in  this  respect,  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
on  July  1, 1897,  they  possessed,  independently  of  the  Government  or 
their  employers,  330  mutual  aid  societies,  32  pension  societies,  7  acci- 
dent insurance  societies,  and  128  out-of-work  aid  associations. 

From  1880  obligatory  insurance  of  laborers  against  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  course  of  their  work  was  frequently  under  consideration 
in  the  French  parliament ;  and  the  law  was  not  finally  passed  and  pro- 
mulgated until  April  9,  1898.  It  was  to  go  into  effect  June  1,  1899  ; 
but  a  law  of  May  24, 1899,  authorized  the  delay  of  its  application,  which 
finally  took  place  on  July  1.  Under  this  law  employers  must  insure 
their  laborers  against  accident,  who  were  to  receive  a  pension  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  their  usual  wages,  in  case  of  permanent  incapacity  caused 
thereby  ;  minor  injuries  were  insured  in  proportion  ;  provision  was 
made  for  certain  pensions  for  widows  and  children,  in  case  of  death. 
An  additional  law  was  promulgated  June  30, 1899,  extending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  April  9, 1898,  to  ' '  accidents  caused  by  the  employ- 
ment of  agricultural  machines  run  by  inanimate  motors. ' '  The  details 
of  the  law  are  elaborate  ;  and  the  burdens  imposed  on  the  employer 
are  so  heavy  that  numbers  threaten  to  retire  from  business  ;  while 
some  of  the  details  are  unacceptable  to  the  laborers  themselves. 
Doubtless,  changes  will  be  made.  But  the  principle  of  employers'  re- 
sponsibility for  accidents  has  been  recognized  ;  and  while  popular 
government  continues  in  France  it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  will  be 
retracted. 

After  such  a  review  of  French  labor  legislation  it  may  be  fittingly 
asked.  What  has  the  workingman  gained  in  a  century  ?  And  it  may  be 
truthfully  answered  :  He  has  passed  from  legal  serfdom  to  theoretical 
freedom,  from  wretchedness  to  comparative  comfort,  from  dense  ig- 
norance to  the  basis  of  knowledge,  from  helpless  dissociation  to  the 
strength  of  union — in  a  word,  from  hopeless  misery  to  hopeful  prog- 
ress. In  spite  of  political  confusion,  communistic  uprisings,  bloody 
revolutions,  and  devastating  invasions,  the  nineteenth  century  has 
effected  for  the  masses  of  the  nation  wonderful  progress  in  comfort,  in- 
fluence, and  intelligence.  It  has  finally  placed  disabled  workers  on  a 
footing  with  disabled  soldiers.  And,  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  Third  Republic  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  have  realized  the 
vain  promise  of  the  First  ;  assuring  to  every  French  citizen  his  prop- 
erty, his  pay,  or  his  pension.  Walter  B.  Scaife. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  put  forward  in  this  article  set  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  reduction  of  the  collegiate  course  from  four  to  three  years, 
but,  rather,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  dispassionate  way,  much  as  I  im- 
agine will  be  done  by  the  future  historian  of  education  in  America.  I 
shall  merely  call  attention  to  those  facts  in  the  past  that  have  brought 
about  the  state  of  things  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to-day  ;  show  the 
real  character  of  the  concessions  we  have  already  made  ;  and  state 
briefly  what  I  believe  the  future  has  in  store  for  us. 

In  early  days  our  colleges  had  quite  different  aims  from  those  they 
now  entertain.  They  were  places  for  the  education  of  young  men  who 
were  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  to  be  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  moral  leaders  of  their  respective  communities.  The  college  of  to- 
day aims  to  give  our  sons  and  daughters  a  liberal  education  ;  no  matter 
what  is  to  be  their  walk  in  life.  The  college  that  had  in  view  the  older 
aim  would  be  an  ineffectual  means  of  accomplishing  the  modern  pur- 
pose. As  this  has  become  more  and  more  evident,  the  old  college  has 
gradually  changed.  Methods  of  life,  discipline,  and  instruction  have 
been  modified  ;  new  lines  of  study  have  been  introduced  ;  and  more 
or  less  liberty  of  choice  has  been  granted  ;  so  that  the  college  of  to-day 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  college  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

These  changes  did  not,  however,  come  about  suddenly  or  without 
resistance.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  monasticism  has  always  clung 
to  college  halls  and  to  the  study  of  the  professor.  Many  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  colleges  held  on  as  long  as  they  could  to  ' '  the  good  old 
ways  ; ' '  striving  to  keep  out  the  great  outside  world  and  the  innova- 
tions that  it  sought  to  introduce.  There  were  not  wanting  in  the  col- 
leges those  who  realized  that  conditions  were  changing,  and  who  urged 
that  concessions  be  made  to  the  demands  of  the  times  ;  but  these  the 
conservative  element  branded  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  education. 

When  concessions  were  ultimately  made,  they  more  often  took  the 
form  of  the  admission  of  the  new  than  that  of  the  expulsion  of  the  old. 
There  were  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done  :  first,  the  student 
could  be  required  to  take  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  ;  or,  second,  he 
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might  be  given  his  choice  between  the  two.  Both  methods  were 
adopted.  The  second  led  to  the  offering  of  various  new  courses  of 
study  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  liberty  of  election. 
The  other  method  resulted  in  increasing  the  burden  that  was  put  upon 
the  student.  But  this  could  not  be  done  with  impunity  ;  for  only  the 
best  prepared  students  were  able  to  carry  the  additional  load.  Conse- 
quently, the  solution  of  the  problem  was  found  in  demanding  better 
preparation  ;  that  is,  in  raising  the  requirements  of  admission.  This 
simply  shifted  the  problem  to  the  schools,  Avhich,  in  their  turn,  were 
obliged  to  wrestle  with  it. 

To  these  schools  two  methods  were  open  :  first,  improved  methods 
of  instruction,  with  the  aim  of  economizing  the  time  of  the  pupil ; 
second,  the  retention  of  the  pupil  until  he  should  be  able  to  meet  the 
higher  demands  made  upon  him.  Again  both  methods  were  adopted. 
To  the  first  we  can  look  for  still  greater  results  in  the  future.  The 
second  leads  inevitably  to  the  lengthening  of  the  school  days  of  the 
boy,  therefore,  to  the  postponement  of  the  time  when  he  will  receive 
his  college  diploma.  The  young  man  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  has  completed  a  good  high-school  course  does  not  look  for- 
ward with  a  keen  appetite  to  four  years  more  of  general  education  be- 
fore he  can  direct  his  attention  to  what  is  to  be  his  sphere  in  life.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  he  determines  to  be  content  with  the  edu- 
cation he  has,  calls  the  high  school ''  the  people's  college,"  and  turns 
a  cold  shoulder  to  the  real  thing. 

Of  those  who  do  undertake  a  college  course  over  50  per  cent  are 
forced  to  give  it  up  by  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  attempt  has  re- 
cently been  made  to  disprove  this  by  showing  that,  taking  the  country 
as  a  whole,  the  number  of  college  students  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  increase  in  population  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  moment's 
thought  will,  however,  make  it  clear  that  we  cannot  make  this  prove 
that  it  is  getting  easier  for  boys  in  general  to  attend  college,  and  that 
they  are  doing  so  in  greater  numbers.  We  must  remember  that  a  very 
large  part  of  our  country  is  just  passing  out  of  its  infancy,  and  that 
very  few  of  the  fathers  of  the  boys  now  in  college  ever  went  to  college 
themselves — to  say  nothing  of  their  pioneer  grandfathers.  In  certain 
sections  of  our  country  the  statistics  of  the  last  fifty  years  show  an  in- 
crease of  college  students  which  often  runs  in  a  few  years  from  zero  to 
several  hundred.  To  mingle  the  normal  statistics  drawn  from  the  long- 
settled  portions  of  the  country  with  such  statistics  as  these,  is,  of  course, 
wholly  unwarranted,  and  can  serve  only  to  mislead  the  unwary. 
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Before  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject  it  should  be  observed,  that 
many  of  our  colleges  were  not  able  to  impose  upon  the  school,  but  had 
to  solve  the  problem  chiefly  by  reducing  the  amount  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  mathematics,  and  by  offering  only  brief  courses  in  the  newer  sub- 
jects. In  these  colleges,  really  the  majority,  the  condition  is  more 
normal.  The  graduate  of  one  of  our  better  high  schools  can  enter  the 
sophomore  class  of  such  a  college,  and  complete  his  undergraduate 
course  in  three  years. 

As  in  the  life  of  a  man,  so  in  that  of  a  college,  there  is  not  only  one 
current,  but  there  are  several ;  though  two  or  more  may  lead  to  the 
same  goal.  Our  American  colleges  were  importations  from  England  ; 
yet  the  training  schools  of  our  professors  were  not  the  English  colleges, 
but  the  German  universities.  Returning  from  a  course  of  study  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  natural  that  these  men  should  have  regarded  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  as  younger  sisters  of  those  at  Gottingen,  Leip- 
zig, and  Berlin.  They  introduced  German  ideas  and  methods,  and  tried 
to  develop  our  colleges  into  something  like  German  universities.  This 
was  made  possible  by  the  liberty  of  election  already  mentioned.  In 
this  way  there  was  introduced  into  our  colleges  much  of  that  class  of 
instruction  and  study  that  may  be  properly  designated  as  university 
work.  It  exists  side  by  side  with  the  more  elementary  college  work  ; 
and  the  student  who  is  doing  one  kind  of  work  with  one  professor  is 
often  trying  to  do  the  other  kind  with  another. 

We  have  no  longer  a  true  college,  an  institution  that  gives  a  liberal 
education  ;  nor  have  we  a  true  university,  in  which  the  specialist  can 
receive  complete  instruction  of  the  highest  kind.  At  the  end  of  his 
fourth  year  of  residence  at  one  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning 
the  graduate  has  had  a  certain  amount  of  real  university  work  ;  and, 
like  his  schoolmate  who  contented  himself  with  his  "  college  of  the 
people,"  he  fancies  he  has  had  a  university  education,  and  is  not 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  a  three-year  extension  of  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
graduate  course.  In  other  words,  the  hybrid  college-university  is  hin- 
dering the  development  of  the  true  university. 

Let  us  summarize  the  two  lines  of  our  thought.  We  have  so  extended 
the  course  of  liberal  education,  that,  instead  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  people,  we  have  put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  population  ;  and,  in  our  desire  to  hold  as  long  as  we  can 
those  who  do  come  to  us,  we  make  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  stay 
with  us  for  the  satisfactory  prosecution  of  real  graduate  work  and  the 
upbuilding  of  a  true  university.    These  are  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
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situation,  to  which  we  are  by  no  means  all  blind.  Able  men,  like 
President  Eliot,  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  wrong  that 
is  being  done  the  young  men  of  the  country,  and  to  the  danger  that 
threatens  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  if  we  persist  in  our  present 
course.  But  such  appeals  fall  far  too  often  on  deaf  ears.  If  the  danger 
appears  more  or  less  remote  and  does  not  assume  a  form  that  is  very 
clear  and  inmiediate,  the  conservatism  of  the  school  and  the  sluggish- 
ness of  human  nature  combine  to  postpone  action  and  to  clog  the 
wheels  of  progress. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  facts  have  come  home  to  us  in  a  way 
that  has  forced  us  to  action.  We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the  vast 
increase  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  teach  the 
young,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  teaching  body  has  been  loath  to  give 
up  any  of  that  which  once  made  up  the  bulk  of  what  was  taught,  the 
school  and  college  days  of  our  youth  have  been  extended.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  world's  knowledge  has  affected  not  only  general  education ; 
but,  in  much  the  same  way,  it  has  greatly  increased  the  time  needed 
for  professional  training.  The  extent  of  the  change  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  when  I  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  Michigan  a 
course  in  medicine  consisted  of  two  terms  of  six  months  each  ;  while 
it  now  consists  of  four  terms  of  nine  months  each,  or  thirty-six  months 
in  place  of  twelve. 

It  takes  but  little  figuring  to  show  that  few  can  afford  to  take  a 
four-year  high-school  course,  a  four-year  college  course,  and  then  an 
extended  professional  course.  This  phase  of  the  situation  has  been  met, 
in  a  large  number  of  our  leading  institutions,  by  granting  the  pro- 
fessional student  the  privilege  of  dropping  his  humanistic  studies  at 
the  end  of  his  junior  year,  and  giving  him  his  bachelor's  diploma  on 
the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  his  professional  study.  In  other 
words,  he  is  permitted  so  to  arrange  his  work  as  to  receive  credit  for 
it  in  both  departments.  So  far,  then,  as  these  students  are  concerned, 
the  old  position  has  been  given  up,  and  the  three-year  course  already 
exists.  The  fact  that  this  is  not  recognized  in  words  is  of  little  ac- 
count :  we  are  concerned  with  realities,  not  with  names. 

When  this  concession  to  professional  students  was  first  urged  by 
the  more  liberal  element  of  the  faculty  of  the  collegiate  department,  it 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  conservative  minority.  The  latter 
pointed  out  that  it  was  virtually  the  adoption  of  a  three-year  course, 
so  far  as  these  students  were  concerned  ;  that  it  was  ^'  the  entering 
wedge  ;  "  and  that  in  a  few  years,  a  three-year  collegiate  course 
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would  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  'Now  that  the  concession 
has  been  made,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  their  change  of  front.  They 
insist  that  the  concession  to  professional  students  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  three-year  course  ;  that  there  is  only  "  a  natural  and  proper 
blending  of  the  general  with  the  more  technical  education  in  the  fourth 
year."  They  even  assert  that,  as  the  bachelor's  degree  is  not  given 
until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year — that  is,  the  first  year  of  professional 
study — it  is  the  professional  school  rather  than  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment that  has  shortened  its  course.  Well  may  men  sneer  at  the 
sophistry  of  college  professors,  and  smile  at  the  satisfaction  with  which 
they  glory  in  the  retention  of  the  empty  name  after  they  have  given 
up  the  substance  !  But  this  is  not  all.  The  beneficial  results  of  our 
action  in  the  case  of  the  professional  student  are  being  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  need  of  the  very  thing  that  we  have  done.  Since 
we  have  permitted  professional  students  to  get  off  with  three  years  of 
general  collegiate  education,  more  of  them  take  a  bachelor's  degree  ; 
thus  helping  to  increase  the  number  of  professional  students  holding 
such  a  degree.  And  this  increase  ^  is  actually  cited  as  evidence  that 
the  shortening  of  the  undergraduate  course  is  not  necessary. 

We  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  character  of  the  concession  that 
has  been  made.  We  can  justly  call  it  cowardly,  underhanded,  and 
unfair  ;  for  the  college  yields  only  where  it  fears  direct  consequences, 
grants  to  one  class  of  men  what  it  denies  to  others  equally  deserving 
of  consideration,  and  strives  to  conceal  its  real  nature  by  a  veil  of 
words.  ISTevertheless,  the  essential  character  of  the  change  cannot 
be  covered  up,  and  its  importance  must  not  be  underestimated.  When 
it  was  made  the  real  battle  had  been  fought ;  and  the  upholders  of  a 
four-year  course  of  general  collegiate  education  had  lost  the  day. 

Now  that  the  authorities  of  the  literary,  or  arts,  department  have 
made  this  concession  to  professional  students,  they  cannot  long  remain 
blind  to  the  fact  that  they  are  thereby  giving  their  students  a  bribe  to 
enter  a  professional  school,  rather  than  remain  in  the  literary,  or  arts, 
department  and  take  a  graduate  course  there.  The  only  way  around 
this  difficulty  lies  in  granting  the  privilege  also  to  students  who  desire 
to  become  candidates  for  higher  degrees  in  the  graduate  school.  And 
this  very  step  has  already  been  taken  by  some  of  the  best  of  our  higher 

*  An  examination  of  the  lists  of  students  in  professional  schools  will  show,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  hold  the  bachelor's  degree  got  it  by  such  an  arrangement 
as  this,  or  received  it  from  a  college  whose  s^jjior  year  corresponds  to  the  junior  year 
of  the  better  colleges. 
15 
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institutions  of  learning.  For  example,  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
any  undergraduate,  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year  of  his  resi- 
dence, provided  he  has  done  the  normal  amount  of  work,  including  all 
required  work,  may  devote  himself  to  a  major  and  two  minor  studies, 
exactly  as  though  he  were  a  graduate  student.  "While  he  generally 
does  not  receive  his  bachelor's  degree  until  the  end  of  his  fourth  year, 
the  fourth  year's  study  is  allowed  to  count  as  one  of  the  three  years 
usually  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  doctor's  degree.  Indeed, 
the  University  Calendar  for  1897-98  states  : 

"The  period  of  three  years,  however,  may  be  shortened  in  the  case  of  students 
who,  as  undergraduates,  have  pursued  special  studies  in  the  direction  of  their  pro- 
posed graduate  work." 

That  is,  the  student  who  is  looking  forward  to  the  doctor's  degree 
spends  three  years  on  his  undergraduate,  and  three  years  on  his  grad- 
uate, work.  The  only  point  wherein  he  is  served  otherwise  than  he 
should  be  is,  that  he  is  required  to  wait  for  his  bachelor's  degree  until 
he  has  finished  the  first  year  of  his  graduate  work. 

Virtually,  then,  we  are  keeping  up  the  four-year  period  for  those 
students  only  Avho  do  not  intend  to  take  up  graduate  work  or  to  enter 
one  of  the  professional  schools.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
this  distinction  is  unjust  and  unwarranted.  We  have  no  right  to  say 
that  a  man  who  does  not  choose  to  f  oUoav  one  of  a  number  of  paths  in 
life  should  or  must  be  given  a  larger  amount  of  general  education  than 
one  who  does.  However,  step  by  step,  the  problem  is  working  out  its 
own  solution.  Certain  schemes  are  already  under  consideration  that 
will  probably  be  realized  before  the  century  is  out.  Undergraduates 
will  not  only  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  so-called  '^university 
system  ' '  referred  to  above  ;  they  will  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  The 
normal  period  of  study  for  the  doctorate  is  three  years,  and  that  for 
the  mastership  one  year.  We  have  seen  that  the  university  accepts  in 
lieu  of  one  of  the  three  years  required  of  candidates  for  the  doctorate 
one  year  of  similar  work  done  before  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree. 
1^0 w,  if  this  one  year's  work  done  on  the  university  system  is  fit  to 
be  accepted  as  one  year's  work  toward  the  doctor's  degree,  it  is  surely 
fit  to  be  accepted  for  a  like  amount  toward  the  master's  degree.  "We 
cannot  long  refuse  to  give  equal  credit  in  the  two  cases.  The  step  we 
have  taken  in  the  one  must  also  be  taken  in  the  other  ;  that  is,  a  student 
who  has  spent  three  years  of  his  college  course  in  general  studies,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  can  pass  satisfactory  examinations  on 
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work  along  special  lines,  deserves  of  us  the  master's  degree  ;  and  this 
demand  will  soon  be  met.  After  this  has  been  the  practice  for  a  few 
years,  the  granting  of  the  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  three  years 
of  general  collegiate  work  will  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
will  arouse  little  comment. 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  entire  problem 
still  remains  to  be  solved.  It  has  been  already  more  than  half  solved. 
Though  the  number  of  persons  affected  thus  far  by  the  concessions 
is  not  great,  the  principle  has  been  conceded,  and  the  application  of  it 
to  all  cases  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  In  this,  as  in  other  movements, 
certain  institutions  have  taken  the  lead  and  their  influence  has  led 
others  to  follow,  or  even  to  go  further.  But  we  must  not  look  for  uni- 
formity here  any  more  than  elsewhere.  Conditions  are  not  the  same 
everywhere,  and  the  concessions  made  will  vary  accordingly.  In 
some  institutions  the  change  will  come  gradually,  in  others  with  a  leap. 
Moreover,  the  contemplated  shortening  of  the  undergraduate  period 
applies  only  to  those  institutions  that  have  unduly  raised  their  en- 
trance requirements.  A  large  proportion  of  our  colleges  have  lower 
requirements  and  bring  their  graduates  to  about  the  point  reached  by 
the  students  of  the  best  colleges  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  These 
weaker  institutions,  as  I  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  '^Educa- 
tional Review, "  for  December,  1897,  will  not  reduce  their  under- 
graduate course,  but  will  designate  their  present  freshman  work  as 
merely  preparatory.  All  such  diversity  in  details  must,  however,  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  a  great  change  is  going  on,  which  is  not  likely 
to  cease  until  our  institutions  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  condi- 
tions that  brought  it  about. 

That  the  change  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  individual  young 
man  or  young  woman  who  desires  to  get  a  liberal  education,  before 
entering  upon  the  special  training  required  for  his  or  her  calling  in 
life,  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again.  In  the  article  referred  to 
above  I  showed  that  the  change  will  also  be  of  great  advantage  to  our 
institutions  of  learning,  in  (1)  that  it  will  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents doing  real  graduate  work,  and  that  such  students  will  go  to  the 
larger  graduate  schools  and  thus  build  up  real  universities  ;  and  (2) 
that  it  will  make  of  the  remaining  institutions  real  colleges  of  a  fairly 
uniform  grade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  division  of  our  infinitely 
varied  higher  institutions  of  learning  into  these  two  classes  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  education  in  this 
country.  George  Hempl. 
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In  an  interesting  passage  in  one  of  Darwin's  great  books  he  com- 
bats the  idea  that  his  theory  of  natural  selection  must  lead  us  to  look 
on  nature  as  cruel,  or  to  think  of  the  life  of  animals  as  one  of  continual 
suffering.  It  is  true,  he  argues,  that  usually  but  one  out  of  scores,  in 
some  cases  only  one  out  of  thousands,  of  the  young  of  any  species 
reaches  maturity.  Some  are  destroyed  by  famine,  most  of  them  by 
enemies.  Yet,  in  general,  they  know  little  of  the  tortures  either  of 
hunger  or  of  fear.  Death  comes  quickly  and  in  general  painlessly  ; 
whereas  the  living  are  maintained  at  the  very  maximum  of  health  and 
vigor  by  natural  selection  of  the  best.  The  perfect  j  oy  of  living  is  theirs 
in  the  fullest  degree. 

There  is  an  undoubted  truth  in  this  view,  though  it  may  be  too 
roseate.  We  can  at  least  say  that  the  fight  with  tooth  and  claw  is 
not  all  bad,  even  for  the  individual.  For  the  species,  for  organized  life 
as  a  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  causes  of  progress.  Life 
is  scattered  throughout  the  world  in  such  abundance  that  only  a  small 
proportion  can  survive  to  maturity.  This  was  the  fact  first  strongly 
stated,  if  not  first  seen,  by  Malthus  and  other  writers  on  economics. 
It  was  later  made  by  Darwin  the  very  starting  point  of  his  theory  of 
evolution.  What  Malthus  saw  was  that  the  superfluous  individuals 
must  be  crowded  out.  What  Darwin  saw  was  that  it  was  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  strongest,  the  most  cunning,  those  best  fitted  to  meet  the 
difficulties  of  their  surroundings,  that  the  general  average  of  muscle, 
brain,  and  organization  had  constantly  risen  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  partial  view  of  the  subject.  The  other,  by 
no  means  ignored  by  Darwin,  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to  it.  Even 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  animal  evolution  another  influence  is  present. 
In  low  forms  of  life  begins  the  sacrifice  of  parent  for  offspring  ;  then 
comes  combination  instead  of  conflict  between  creatures  of  the  same 
species  ;  and  the  growth  of  sympathies  and  finer  sentiments  is  shown 
in  its  highest  form  in  the  evolution  of  society.  Sacrifice  favors  better 
than  unmodified  selfishness  the  survival  of  the  species.  Combination 
favors  progress  better  than  competition  alone.  Sympathy  and  benevo- 
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lence  are  indispensable  to  the  development  of  social  institutions  above 
the  grade  of  savagery. 

Those  who  love  a  paradox  can  find  one  here.  Those  whose  mode 
of  thought  is  to  grasp  at  an  extreme  principle,  failing  to  see  its  limita- 
tions, have  here  a  wide  field  for  argument.  Indeed,  a  good  share  of 
current  discussion  on  social  questions  consists  in  the  sharp  contrasting 
of  these  two  principles  of  progress,  and  in  the  maintaining  by  the  de- 
baters that  either  the  one  principle  or  the  other,  applied  exclusively, 
will  solve  all  political  and  social  problems.  Yet  it  is  clear  to  every 
more  careful  student  that  progress  has  resulted  not  from  the  exclusive 
working  of  either  principle,  but  from  the  uniting  and  harmonizing  of 
the  two,  in  proportions  ever  changing  according  to  the  particular  need 
of  the  time.  At  one  period  the  further  limiting  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween individuals  may  be  most  favorable  to  progress  ;  carried  too  far, 
the  protection  of  the  weak  may  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  apply  to  some  problems  of  our  own 
day  these  general  principles,  thus  briefly  stated.  The  social  progress 
of  modern  times  consists,  in  large  part :  first,  in  inventions  and  scien- 
tific methods  by  Avhich  the  weaker  individual  is  shielded  from  the 
penalties  of  his  weakness  ;  and,  second,  in  the  growth  of  benevolent 
sentiments  and  agencies  to  insure  further  the  same  result.  Yet,  the 
stronger  these  agencies  become  the  more  futile,  in  some  regards,  do  they 
appear.  Why  is  it  that  pain,  mental  weakness,  physical  deformity, 
''  the  thousand  natural  shocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  cannot  be,  or  at 
any  rate  have  not  been,  banished  by  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  man  ? 
Why  is  it  that  though  we  seem  for  a  moment  to  put  an  end  to  these 
evils  the  suplply  is  ever  created  anew  ?  These  are  questions  which  often 
disturb  the  workers  for  humanity's  welfare.  The  firmest  believer  in 
progress  knows  that  they  must  be  answered  right,  if  all  our  social  the- 
ories and  efforts  are,  in  the  end,  to  be  anything  better  than  the  buzzing 
of  the  fly  against  the  window-pane. 

In  early  stages  of  society  the  struggle  for  survival  among  compet- 
ing tribes  is  intense.  The  birth-rate  among  savages  is  generally  high, 
and  necessarily  so  if  the  number  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  undiminished.  The 
conditions  surrounding  the  infant  savage  are  such  that  no  weakling 
can  long  survive.  On  the  march  the  sickly  and  feebler  members  of 
the  tribe  are  often  abandoned.  Only  the  more  capable  of  the  men  can 
found  and  maintain  a  family.  All  of  these  influences  and  many  others 
tend  to  raise  the  average  physical  condition  of  such  communities  to  a 
high  standard.    Excepting  in  the  cases  where  epidemics  have  been  in- 
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troduced  by  civilized  men  bringing  with  them  new  species  of  microbes, 
all  travellers  report  a  remarkable  freedom  from  disease  among  savages, 
and  the  general  absence  of  physical  deformities  and  defective  senses. 
This  is  just  what  we  should  expect  to  find  under  the  conditions.  Cir- 
cumstances developed  the  acute  senses  and  marvellously  accurate 
powers  of  movement  that  remain  as  the  heritage  of  the  more  perfect 
specunens  of  the  human  race. 

In  every  larger  society  have  come,  with  the  growth  of  industrial 
arts  and  the  resulting  increase  of  wealth,  a  number  of  influences  less 
favorable  to  health  and  vigor.  For  example,  in  the  middle  ages  the 
Church,  appealing  as  it  did  to  the  ablest  intellects  and  noblest  natures, 
drew  within  the  sterile  walls  of  monasteries  and  cloisters  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  those  best  fitted  to  be  the  parents  of  succeeding  generations. 
Indiscriminate  charity  maintained  and  fostered  the  inefficient  and 
defective.  Yet,  compared  with  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see,  the 
elimination  of  the  weak  and  incapable  must  still  have  been  sweeping. 
The  conditions  of  life  for  the  great  mass  of  men  were  very  severe. 
Epidemics  and  famines  frequently  ravaged  every  country  of  Europe  ; 
destroying  at  times  as  much  as  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  population. 
It  is  known  certainly  that  the  poorer  classes  suffered  far  more  severely 
than  the  higher  social  classes  at  such  times.  When  even  the  strongest 
and  richest  lacked  food,  those  industrially  least  capable  must  have 
been  almost  annihilated.  Improved  means  of  transportation  have — 
only  within  the  past  century,  however — nearly  banished  famines  from 
the  more  advanced  countries.  Thus  has  been  removed  a  most  power- 
ful agent  in  the  destruction  of  the  weaker  members  of  society. 

Modern  medicine  is  working  powerfully  in  the  same  direction. 
The  crude  empiricism  of  former  centuries  afforded  little  help  against 
disease  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  it  hastened  the  death 
of  the  patients.  The  skilled  physician  of  to-day,  with  a  knowledge 
gained  from  the  closest  study  of  nature's  methods,  nourishes  in  every 
way  the  flagging  powers  of  the  body,  and  supports  them,  in  many 
cases,  until  past  the  point  of  danger.  A  large  proportion  of  our  popu- 
lation, thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  to  transmit  the  same 
defects  to  another  generation,  would  have  been  too  weak  to  survive 
the  period  of  childhood  in  ruder  times.  The  fact  that  the  death-rate 
among  the  rich  is  smaller  than  that  among  the  poor  before  the  age  of 
fifteen,  but  is  followed  by  a  higher  rate  after  that  age,  shows  that, 
though  life  is  prolonged,  increased  vitality  is  not  insured  by  medical 
science. 
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Along  with  better  clothing  and  housing  and  the  varied  comforts 
made  possible  by  material  progress  have  gone  unprecedented  improve- 
ments in  hygienic  science  and  sanitary  methods.  The  easier  conditions 
thus  created  make  it  possible  for  millions  to  survive  that  would  have 
perished  in  the  old  surroundings.  The  immediate  benefits  are  great, 
but  there  is  no  escaping  the  other  result — a  weakening  of  the  power  of 
resistance  to  disease  in  the  succeeding  generation.  The  bacteriologist 
tells  us  that  the  various  fevers  and  infectious  diseases  are  caused  by 
the  attack  of  an  army  of  microscopic  organisms.  In  the  systems  of 
persons  thus  attacked  a  battle  is  waged  ;  a  police  force  or  standing 
army  of  other  microbes  endeavoring  to  beat  off  the  invaders.  Some 
constitutions  are  able  to  resist  certain  germs  without  the  aid  of  artifi- 
cial means,  even  without  any  special  favoring  conditions  ;  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  this  capacity  is  hereditarily  transmitted. 

As  a  result  of  long  selection,  the  East  Indian  and  negro  tribes  pass 
unscathed  in  tropical  conditions  where  Europeans  rarely  escape  mor- 
tal attack.  Exposed  for  a  number  of  generations  to  the  same  condi- 
tions the  northern  races  would,  at  the  price  of  a  great  mortality, 
constantly  increase  their  power  of  resistance  to  those  diseases.  Con- 
versely, suspend  the  selective  process  and  that  power  is  weakened. 
Each  generation,  becoming  wiser  in  the  art  of  meeting  and  defeating 
the  microbes  with  artificial  means,  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  less 
able  to  resist  their  attacks  by  the  unaided  powers  of  nature.  This  is 
the  modern  reading  of  the  old  proverb  :  ' '  Each  generation  is  weaker 
and  wiser  than  its  fathers. ' '  Surgery  can  boast  achievements  even 
more  wonderful  than  those  of  medicine.  Defects  that  would  formerly 
have  ended  the  life  of  the  sufferer  are  now  painlessly  removed.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  predisposition  to  defects  not  the  result  of 
accident  is  transmitted  to  all  descendants.  Each  generation  of  sur- 
geons, physicians,  and  sanitary  engineers  thus  contributes  to  in- 
crease the  clientage  of  its  successors. 

The  optician  and  the  oculist  are  more  and  more  coming  to  the  aid 
of  defective  vision.  The  savage  who  suffered  from  short-sightedness 
suffered  also  from  hunger.  A  keen  eye  is  needed  by  the  hunter.  In 
countless  cases  death  must  have  been  the  result  of  even  a  slight  defect 
of  the  senses,  at  a  time  when  a  severe  winter  or  an  unusual  scarcity  of 
game  increased  the  stress  of  life  in  a  hunting  tribe.  But  to-day,  with 
a  newly  ground  pair  of  glasses,  the  astigmatic  workman  can  earn  his 
livelihood  with  little  if  any  disadvantage.  It  is  not  long  since  it  was 
very  exceptional,  and  certainly  was  deemed  very  undesirable,  for  a 
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young  person  to  wear  glasses.  "How  it  excites  no  remark,  unless  it  be 
one  of  admiration  for  the  distinguished  air  and  scholarly  appearance 
imparted  by  the  rimless  eye-glasses  to  the  still  youthful  victim  of  my- 
opic vision.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  can  boast  of  perfect  eyes. 
By  tacit  agreement — for  we  are  charitable  to  the  faults  we  ourselves 
possess — this  is  no  longer  considered  a  defect.  We  have  altered  our 
ideals  ;  and  were  Yenus  and  Apollo  to  be  carved  to-day,  it  would  be 
with  spectacles  astride  their  Grecian  noses.  The  principle  of  natural 
selection  is  only  slightly  applied  now  to  keeping  up  the  average  of 
good  vision. 

American  dentists  are  world-renowned  for  their  skill  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  teeth.  They  accomplish  wonderful  results  in  concealing 
the  defects  of  nature,  the  results  of  accident,  and  the  ravages  of  time. 
If  they  be  considered  merely  as  the  agents  of  sesthetic  taste  the  world's 
debt  to  them  is  very  great.  But,  in  fact,  our  sesthetic  judgment  has 
altered,  and  perfect  natural  teeth  are  no  longer  essential  to  beauty  ; 
for  the  product  of  the  dentist's  skill  rivals  the  best  work  of  nature. 
Since  defective  teeth  no  longer  interfere  with  digestion,  business  suc- 
cess, or  matrimonial  prospects,  the  selective  principle  has  ceased  to 
operate  toward  their  elimination.  A  natural  set  of  teeth  remaining 
perfect  until  its  owner  has  reached  the  prime  of  life  has  become  ex- 
tremely rare.    A  toothless  race  is  a  not  distant  possibility. 

Another  important  influence  that  has  been  operating  from  the  ear- 
liest stages  of  society  is  the  gradually  changing  mode  of  warfare.  In 
the  hand-to-hand  fights  of  tribe  with  tribe,  in  which  every  adult  male 
took  part,  physical  superiority  and  personal  prowess  determined  the 
victory.  The  weaker  were  destroyed.  But  as,  century  by  century,  in- 
dustrial institutions  have  developed,  and  a  nation's  fighting  has  come 
to  be  done  by  a  special  force  of  men,  a  selective  process  of  the  reverse 
order  has  been  introduced.  The  able-bodied  are  selected  for  danger, 
while  the  weaker  remain  at  home.  In  the  enlistments  for  the  Cuban 
war  we  have  had  a  good  illustration  of  this  process.  We  read  that  at 
the  recruiting  camps  not  only  were  bandy-legged,  narrow-chested, 
and  corpulent  volunteers  rejected,  but  scars,  sprains,  imperfect  heart- 
action,  and  even  corns  were  unpardonable  defects,  in  the  minds  of  the 
recruiting  officers.  Even  when  much  easier  requirements  are  en- 
forced, a  long  and  destructive  war  must  exert  a  tremendous  influence 
in  lowering  the  physical  average  of  the  community. 

The  standing  armies  of  Europe  exert  an  influence  in  this  same  direc- 
tion, even  in  times  of  peace.    In  the  best  years  of  early  manhood  all 
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able-bodied  men  must  give  two  or  three  years  to  life  in  barracks  and 
camp.  Meantime,  those  physically  less  perfect  escape  this  public  bur- 
den, and,  in  the  strong  industrial  competition  of  the  present  day,  enjoy 
a  pronounced  advantage.  Their  very  defects  thus  enable  them  to  oc- 
cupy the  more  favorable  industrial  positions,  and  to  found  families 
more  easily  than  the  soldier.  The  latter  frequently  finds  that  he  has 
lost  important  opportunities  of  business  or  professional  advancement, 
during  his  term  of  military  service.  The  effect  of  national  armies  in 
Europe  is  thus  to  increase  the  average  age  at  marriage  of  the  soldier. 
This  means  that  the  race  is  being  continued  in  greater  proportion  by 
the  less  perfect  than  by  the  more  perfect  physical  representatives.  The 
progress  of  civilization  has  not  yet  brought  about  the  abolition  of  war ; 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  exactly  reversing  the  influence  that  it  once  had 
in  the  elevation  of  the  physical,  and  in  some  respects,  we  may  also  say, 
the  intellectual,  standard  of  the  race. 

In  social  activities  and  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  there  are  forces 
working  in  the  same  direction.  The  marriage  customs  of  Europe,  to 
some  extent  getting  headway  here,  make  the  financial  standing  of  the 
parties  more  important  in  marriage  than  their  personal  qualities.  The 
cynicism  on  this  subject,  reflected  in  the  picture  of  Gibson,  is,  unfor- 
tunately, too  well  founded.  As  we  depart  from  the  simpler  conditions 
of  the  colonial  and  pioneer  period  in  this  country  considerations  of  social 
relations,  of  family  influence,  and  of  other  factors  which  may  further 
the  interest  of  the  individual  contracting  the  marriage  are  more  and 
more  allowed  to  enter  into  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  posterity. 

Other  influences  working  with  greater  force  now  than  ever  before 
are  the  higher  age  at  marriage  and  the  low  birth-rate  in  the  better  so- 
cial classes.  In  many  savage  tribes  the  earliness  at  which  marriage  is 
possible,  the  number  of  wives  (polygamy  being  almost  universal),  and 
the  number  of  children  are  much  in  proportion  to  the  industrial  ability 
and  energy  of  the  men.  Even  at  a  far  later  time,  so  long  as  life  was  still 
mainly  agricultural,  and  property  chiefly  in  the  form  of  landed  posses- 
sions, the  sturdy  middle  classes  had  many  descendants.  The  colonies 
of  England  have  been  largely  founded  and  ruled  by  the  younger  sons 
of  Briton's  ablest  families ;  and  the  nmnerous  children  of  the  most  capa- 
ble colonists  of  the  Eastern  States  of  America  peopled  the  Western  ter- 
ritories. Within  the  past  century  things  have  changed  in  this  respect 
in  all  the  more  progressive  nations,  and  chiefly  in  our  own.  It  is  still 
true  of  the  poor,  the  unskilled  laborers,  the  negroes,  and  many  of  the 
foreign-born,  that  their  families  are  generally  large  ;  but  the  great 
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decrease  in  the  average  size  of  families  in  the  most  intelligent  and  ca- 
pable classes  of  America  is  little  less  than  a  national  menace.  In  city 
life,  with  the  crowded  conditions  that  result  even  for  those  in  average 
circumstances,  the  care  and  responsibility  of  children  are  much  greater 
than  was  the  case  in  village  life,  with  its  pure  air  and  wide,  natural 
playgrounds. 

The  increasing  division  of  labor,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
our  industrial  advance,  has  a  complex  influence  on  the  size  of  families. 
Its  effect  is  undoubtedly  to  place  a  premium  on  children  among  the 
poorer  classes  of  factory  districts  ;  for  machinery  permits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  at  an  early  age,  so  that  they  often  become  a  help  in- 
stead of  a  financial  burden  to  their  parents.  This  result  was  observed 
on  a  large  scale  at  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution,  when  the 
factory  system  was  rapidly  displacing  the  older  system  ;  and  it  is  said 
to  be  now  very  marked  among  the  French  Canadians  in  the  Massachu- 
setts factory  districts.  This  motive  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
removed  by  factory  legislation  against  child  labor.  Such  legislation 
had  a  different  purpose  ;  but  the  facts  just  mentioned  are  an  added  jus- 
tification of  it.  In  the  higher  artisan  classes  and  business  circles,  where 
greater  preparation  and  higher  ability  are  required,  the  motives  are 
strongly  against  a  larger  family.  Parents  in  those  classes  are  unwill- 
ing to  let  their  children  undertake  the  simple  and  menial  tasks  that 
are  alone  open  to  juvenile  ability. 

The  old  rural  economy  was  so  much  more  nearly  self-sufficing  than 
is  the  domestic  economy  of  the  city  family,  that  there  were  many  sim- 
ple tasks  that  a  boy  or  girl  could  do.  Machines  and  a  complex  division 
of  labor  may,  as  their  immediate  effect,  bring  hardship  to  the  least  ca- 
pable workmen,  whose  services  they  for  a  time,  at  least,  make  super- 
fluous ;  but  an  ultimate  effect  no  less  evil  is  to  create  a  strong  economic 
motive  for  the  limitation  of  the  more  capable  families.  It  is  a  serious 
question,  whether  these  social  influences  alone  will  not  be  sufficient,  if 
not  counteracted,  to  lower  considerably  within  a  few  generations  the 
average  strength  and  mental  capacity  of  the  nation. 

The  opening  of  business  and  professions  to  women  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  independent  careers  thus  offered  to  those  of  superior  abil- 
ity are  in  many  respects  a  distinct  social  advance.  But  it  is  evident  that 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  custom  must  result  in  the  lowering 
of  the  average  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  race,  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  limit  motherhood  to  the  mediocre  and  inferior  representatives  of 
the  sex. 
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When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  influence  of  philanthropy,  it  is  of 
course  with  no  implication  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  present.  Found 
even  in  ancient  pagan  and  barbarous  societies,  it  has,  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  been  inculcated  as  a  fundamental  duty  by  Christian- 
ity. But  the  general  spread  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  within  the 
present  century  has  been  no  less  remarkable  than  has  been  the  growth 
in  wealth  and  in  the  means  of  giving  practical  expression  to  that  sym- 
pathy. 'NeYGY  before  has  such  ample  provision  been  made  for  the  care 
of  the  defective  classes  and  for  their  protection  against  the  bitterest 
consequences  of  their  afiiictions. 

A  human  being  is  an  elaborate  and  most  delicate  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, in  which  are  harmoniously  cooperating  a  multitude  of  parts  and 
functions.  A  flaw  in,  or  an  imperfect  development  of,  any  one  of  its 
numerous  parts,  produces  a  defective  organization.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  that  nature  occasionally  makes  a  failure,  even  when  the  he- 
reditary influences  are  the  most  perfect.  Feeble-minded  children  are 
sometimes  born  of  intelligent  parents.  Such  children  had  slight  chance 
of  survival  in  earlier  times.  At  present  there  are  single  States  of  the 
Union  with  over  ten  thousand  feeble-minded  persons  ;  and  the  Census 
reports  that  a  hundred  thousand  are  living  in  the  United  States.  The 
actual  number  is  estimated  to  be  very  much  greater.  Most  of  them  are 
in  receipt  of  public  and  private  alms.  They  contribute  much  more 
than  their  proportion  to  the  annual  birth-rate.  Many  of  the  women 
are  semi-nomads  ;  inhabiting  at  times  a  jail,  a  poorhouse,  or  a  hospital. 
ISTot  only  do  they  contribute  alarmingly  to  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  ; 
but  they  are  a  source  of  corruption  and  demoralization  in  every  com- 
munity. It  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  feeble-mindedness  is 
hereditary.  Our  charity  is  sufiicient  to  preserve  and  augment  this  un- 
desirable element  in  the  population.  Our  sciences  and  our  inventions 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  abolish  it. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  education  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf.  Brought  together  into  institutions  and  put 
under  the  instruction  of  specialists,  there  is  imparted  to  these  defec- 
tives a  large  measure  of  knowledge  ;  many  of  them  being  made  capa- 
ble of  self-support.  Formerly  their  lot  was  the  unfortunate  one  of 
isolation  from  all  but  their  immediate  family  or  of  consignment  to  the 
almshouse,  l^ow,  at  these  schools,  they  form  pleasant  friendships,  and 
often  enduring  attachments.  The  intermarriage  of  individuals  with 
defective  senses  has  thus  become  much  more  frequent.  The  formation 
of  little  colonies  of  the  blind  or  the  deaf-mutes  is  now  not  uncommon  in 
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cities.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  children  of  such  parents  will 
be  likewise  affected  ;  but  the  probability  of  this  event  is  very  much 
greater  than  where  the  parents  are  normal.  There  are  those  who  fear, 
therefore,  and  with  some  reason,  that  the  attempt  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  these  unfortunates  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  blind  and  a 
deaf-mute  variety  of  the  human  race. 

The  subject  of  the  pauper  is  not  so  radically  different  from  that  of 
the  defective  classes  as  one  might  at  first  think.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
many  instances  of  misfortune  that  bring  the  once  prosperous  to  a  con- 
dition of  want ;  but  the  vast  majority  of  what  we  call  the  pauper  class 
consists  of  those  whose  economic  inefficiency  is  due  to  hereditary  weak- 
ness of  the  body,  the  senses,  or  the  mind.  The  comfortable  defence  of 
the  man  who  declared  that  he  was  "  born  tired  "  is  now  recognized  to 
have  been  scientifically  sound.  Laziness  and  shif  tlessness  are  merely 
terms  of  description,  in  most  cases,  for  constitutional  weakness,  or  a 
nervous  system  that  reacts  sluggishly. 

Poor-relief  in  modern  civilized  lands  is  directed  almost  entirely  to 
making  existence  possible  to  the  above-mentioned  classes.  They  are 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for  a  living.  It  is  not 
merely  because  of  the  so-called  "  fierce  competition ' '  with  normal  per- 
sons. ]^ot  only  relatively  to  their  fellows,  but  absolutely  they  are 
inefficient  economic  agents.  Given  control  of  good  natural  resources 
they  would  with  difficulty  secure  a  miserable  livelihood.  Their  present 
scant  earnings  are  eked  out  by  public  doles.  They  marry  and  inter- 
marry. A  large  proportion  of  the  paupers  of  every  community  are 
interrelated.  They  have  many  children.  You  can  read  on  the  books 
of  the  township  trustee  not  infrequently  the  names  of  eight  or  ten  in 
a  family  circle  receiving  public  relief.  Many  of  them  are  distinctly 
feeble-minded,  or  otherwise  defective  ;  and  many  others  are  but  little 
removed  from  this  condition.  A  very  usual  comment  on  the  trustee's 
record  is,  ' '  not  bright, "  ' '  has  fits, "  ^ '  bad  eyes, ' '  etc. ,  etc.  Despite  a 
larger  than  ordinary  death-rate  such  families  probably  contribute 
more  than  their  proportion  to  the  net  increase  of  the  population.  At 
any  rate,  this  is  more  likely  true,  since  the  decline  has  become  so 
marked  in  the  birth-rate  of  the  more  prosperous  classes. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  bridal  party  met  in  the  clerk's  room  of 
the  Monroe  County  Court  House,  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  prin- 
cipals were  members  of  well-known  pauper  families.  Just  before  the 
sacred  knot  was  to  be  tied  the  bride  concluded  to  transfer  her  affections 
to  the  ''  best  man,"  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  bridegroom.    It 
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afforded  much  amusement  to  the  bystanders  ;  one  of  whom  jokingly 
suggested  to  the  bride's  sister  that  if  she  would  accept  Lanky  Brown, 
the  discarded  lover,  a  double  wedding  might  be  celebrated.  And  this 
charming  social  event  immediately  occurred.  After  eighteen  years  of 
miserable  pauper  existence.  Lanky  Brown  died  in  surroundings  of 
most  abject  misery — in  a  cave  a  few  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  wed- 
ding. His  wife  and  four  surviving  children  huddled  like  wild  animals 
about  his  dead  body.  None  of  them  was  of  normal  intelligence  ;  all 
were  incapable  of  fitting  themselves  into  civilized  institutions ;  and  they 
wandered  for  months  through  the  country,  sleeping  out  of  doors,  beg- 
ging for  a  livelihood.  Certainly  here  was  a  load  of  suffering  that  had 
been  put  upon  these  people  by  the  heedlessness  of  men  and  the  shiftless 
methods  of  society.  That  marriage  ought  never  have  been  formed  ; 
and  these  children,  now  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  State, 
ought  never  have  come  into  existence. 

A  feeble-minded  man,  heir  to  a  little  property,  and  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  brothers,  who  were  of  normal  intelligence,  lived  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  where  the  event  just  mentioned  took  place.  He 
was  married  to  a  young  woman  of  a  pauper  family  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. She  was  herself  of  fair  intelligence,  above  the  average  of  her 
family,  and  said  to  be  rather  good-looking.  They  have  now  a  numer- 
ous family.  Three  of  the  daughters  are  apparently  normal ;  and  one 
of  them  has  contracted  what  is  called  ^'a  good  marriage"  with  a 
farmer  of  some  property.  The  other  children  are  defective  in  varying 
degrees ;  two  of  them  being  monstrosities.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  more 
numerous  than  is  known  by  the  general  public.  The  growth  of  pau- 
perism with  the  growth  of  wealth,  so  surprising  to  many,  finds  at  least 
a  partial  explanation  in  such  facts  as  these. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  the  cases  cited  of  the  influence  of  science, 
invention,  and  charity,  it  is  the  ultimate  or  indirect  working  only  that 
is  evil.  The  immediate  effect  in  all  the  cases  cited  is  what  we  call  good 
— the  relief  of  suffering,  the  lengthening  of  life,  the  making  possible 
of  happiness  to  the  afflicted  or  unfortunate.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
considering  the  very  large  class  of  cases  where  the  immediate  effect  of 
our  changing  conditions  is  unfavorable  to  health  and  strength.  Only 
those  cases  have  been  given — and  the  list  is  far  from  exhaustive — where 
the  benefits  of  social  progress  are  being  neutralized  by  the  race  degen- 
eration resulting  from  what  the  naturalists  call  '^  the  suspension  of  the 
selective  process. " 

The  combined  effect  of  these  influences  must  be  great.     It  is,  of 
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course,  easy  for  the  optimist  to  find  proofs  that  the  average  of  health 
and  vigor  is  improving,  not  declining.  The  death-rate  has  been  much 
reduced  in  all  civilized  lands  during  this  century,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  half  of  it.  But  we  are  at  the  point  now  where  the  immediate 
benefits  are  at  a  maximum.  The  evil  results,  only  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, must  grow  at  an  increasing  rate,  if  counteracting  forces  are  not 
set  in  motion.  A  self-satisfied  feeling  is  possible  only  when  a  short- 
sighted view  of  the  subject  is  taken. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
remedies,  nor  does  space  permit  the  attempt.  Society  cannot  long 
postpone  giving  attention  to  some  of  the  evils  named.  Progress  has 
already  been  made  in  the  formation  of  a  sounder  public  opinion  re- 
garding some  of  them,  in  the  enactment  of  better  laws,  and  in  the 
adoption  of  sounder  methods.  Thought  and  effort  are  being  devoted 
to  the  subject  by  students  and  by  practical  workers.  Some  of  the  diffi- 
culties are  of  such  a  nature  that  no  one  ventures,  as  yet,  to  suggest  a 
remedy.  Many  of  them,  however,  can  be  avoided  ;  and  the  most  im- 
portant step  will  have  been  taken  when  the  public  has  come  to  realize 
more  fully  the  nature  of  the  problem.  This  it  has  been  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article  to  set  forth.  The  heedless  self-gratulation  of  the 
present  must  be  replaced  by  a  far-sighted  optimism.  Life  may  be 
lengthened,  disease  cured,  suffering  relieved,  and  the  good  results 
be  untainted  with  evil,  if  for  the  old  brutal  elimination  of  the  unfit  be 
substituted  a  rational  and  scientific  process  of  selection.  In  devising 
and  applying  measures  to  this  end  doubtless  great  practical  difficulties 
will  be  encountered.  ^Nevertheless,  we  may  confidently  predict  that 
the  more  intelligent  sympathy  of  the  future  will  demand  that  misery 
be  not  merely  alleviated,  but  that  it  be  no  longer  transmitted  as  a 
curse  to  posterity.  Not  till  then  can  we  reasonably  hope  that  the 
general  average  of  health,  mental  vigor,  and  happiness  will  be  lifted 
higher  with  each  succeeding  generation.  Frank  A.  Fetter, 
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Mr.  Gilbert  a'Beckett  once  remarked  that  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  are  '^  less  understood  than  talked  about,  and  less 
practically  experienced  than  either."  However  it  may  be  in  Eng- 
land it  seems  that  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  the  Transvaal,  although 
much  talked  about  just  now,  are  but  little  understood.  Whether 
they  are  practically  experienced  in  a  proper  degree  is  a  disputed  ques- 
tion. 

The  British  Government  thinks  the  Uitlanders  ought  to  have  more 
rights  and  liberties.  The  South  African  Republic  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  have  already  as  much  of  these  as  is  good  for  them  or  for  the 
republic.  The  English  see  a  number  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  a 
strange  land  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  Boers,  whose  ideas  of  government  are  considered  somewhat 
primitive.  These  Uitlanders  can  obtain  full  citizenship  in  the  Trans- 
vaal only  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years'  residence,  and  after  having 
complied  with  a  number  of  requirements  which  render  the  full  fran- 
chise almost  inaccessible.  There  are  many  smaller  annoyances,  in 
connection  with  the  high  tariff,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  and  the  lan- 
guage employed  in  the  schools,  the  courts,  and  the  legislature.  All 
these  things  have  been  arranged  by  the  Boers,  and  they  do  not  suit 
the  Uitlanders.  It  is  not  pleasant  for  the  British  to  contemplate 
such  a  state  of  affairs  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  wishing 
to  see  some  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

The  Boers,  however,  look  at  the  matter  from  quite  a  different  point 
of  view.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been  trying  to  get 
away  from  British  rule.  They  are  an  agricultural  and  a  pastoral  people, 
whose  chief  wish  is  to  be  left  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and  who,  for 
a  generation,  have  been  requesting  the  British  Government  to  stand 
out  of  their  sunlight.  In  the  thirties  the  Boers  trekked  out  of  Cape  Col- 
ony into  the  interior,  that  they  might  be  able  to  live  after  their  own 
fashion.     But  they  could  not  escape  from  the  shadow  of  the  British 
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flag ;  for,  as  they  advanced  into  the  interior,  the  English  Government 
extended  its  boundaries  to  encompass  them. 

In  1852  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
independence,  and  they  set  up  their  republic  ;  but  twenty-five  years 
later  it  was  annexed  by  Great  Britain.  The  annexation  was,  how- 
ever, the  work  of  a  minority,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Boers  threw  off 
the  yoke.  After  the  battle  of  Majuba  Hill,  England  gave  the  Trans- 
vaal an  autonomous  government.  At  the  same  time  the  Transvaal 
acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  England  ;  granting  her  certain  rights 
of  supervision  in  domestic  affairs  and  also  the  control  of  the  foreign 
policy.  In  1884  this  arrangement  was  modified  by  the  Convention  of 
London,  which  gave  the  Transvaal  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  and 
independence.  The  Boers  were  not  left  long  in  peace.  Gold  was  dis- 
covered in  the  Transvaal,  and  people  out  of  every  nation  flocked  thither 
to  enrich  themselves.  The  Boers,  who  had  wished  to  live  a  life  of  pas- 
toral quietness  and  to  tipple  their  ale  in  the  shade,  suddenly  had  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them,  and  found  themselves  the  ''  prospected  "  of  all 
prospectors.  Here  was  a  veritable  emharras  de  richesse.  Although  the 
gold  filled  the  coffers  of  the  state  to  overflowing,  it  has  nearly  cost  the 
Boers  their  national  existence.  The  gold-seekers  have  poured  into  the 
country  until  now  they  outnumber  the  Boers  by  nearly  three  to  one. 
The  ship  of  state  has  taken  aboard  a  lot  of  miscellaneous  passengers 
who  desire  to  seize  the  helm  and,  ultimately,  to  hoist  their  own  colors 
over  the  craft. 

The  object  which  Jameson  tried  to  effect  by  force,  the  Uitlanders 
are  now  trying  to  achieve  by  more  pacific  means.  They  demand  that 
the  franchise  for  the  first  Raad  be  made  more  accessible,  and  that  the 
seats  be  so  distributed  as  to  give  the  mining  districts  larger  representa- 
tion. To  grant  this  would  be  simply,  as  Major  O' Gorman  once  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  ^'  to  open  the  door  to  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge. ' '  The  Boers  can  no  longer  trek  into  the  interior.  They  stand 
at  bay.  If  they  wish  to  preserve  their  institutions  they  must  take  pre- 
cautions to  preserve  the  franchise  from  the  grasp  of  foreign  and  tran- 
sient *^  diggers, "  whose  principal  stake  in  the  country  is  the  gold  they 
can  get  out  of  it.  There  may  be  a  few  Uitlanders  who  really  intend  to 
live  permanently  in  South  Africa  ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  birds  of 
passage.  Mining  camps  are  not,  in  any  country,  usually  considered 
as  sources  of  political  wisdom.  Moreover,  a  dark  suspicion  haunts  the 
Boerish  mind.  To  what  base  uses  may  not  these  miners  be  put  ?  The 
mines  are  controlled  by  a  few  large  corporations.    "Why  may  not  the 
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corporations  control  the  votes  of  the  miners  and  thus  control  the  state 
itself  ?  The  Boers  have  no  desire  to  hand  over  the  country  to  the  Brit- 
ish South  African  Company. 

The  franchise  is  the  first  and  principal  question,  ^o  one  can  con- 
demn the  British  for  wishing  to  obtain  that  privilege,  if  proper  means 
be  used  ;  but  at  the  same  time  no  one  can  justly  blame  the  Boers  for 
wishing  to  withhold  it.  The  other  questions  are  all  subsidiary.  The 
British  naturally  wish  to  introduce  English  into  the  courts,  the  schools, 
and  the  legislature.  This  is  a  slow  but  sure  way  of  conquering  a  coun- 
try. The  Boers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  anxious  to  preserve  their  own 
language,  which  is  the  outer  rampart  of  their  institutions.  These  in- 
stitutions are  not  the  most  advanced  in  the  world,  but  they  suit  the 
Boer.  ''  Why  are  laws  made?  "  asks  the  friar  in  '^  Maid  Marian." 
^^  For  the  benefit  of  somebody.  Of  whom  ?  Of  him  who  makes  them, 
first,  and  of  others  as  it  may  happen. ' '  If  the  laws  do  not  suit  the 
alien,  he  is  at  liberty  to  leave  the  country  whenever  he  likes.  Oom 
Paul  is  no  Pharaoh. 

If  the  Transvaal  were  an  absolutely  sovereign  state,  Great  Brit- 
ain would  have  no  right  to  demand  any  change  in  its  internal  policy  ; 
but  the  Transvaal  is  not  a  sovereign  state,  and  the  question  remains 
whether  Great  Britain  has  by  treaty  or  by  international  law  any  right 
of  control  over  the  internal  affairs  of  that  republic.  The  relations  of 
the  two  countries  are  determined  by  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  (1881) 
and  the  Convention  of  London  (1884). 

By  the  Convention  of  Pretoria  Great  Britain  became  the  suzerain 
power.  ^'The  term  suzerainty,"  said  Lord  Kmiberley,  ^'has  been 
chosen  as  most  conveniently  describing  superiority  over  a  state  pos- 
sessing independent  rights  of  government,  subject  to  reservations  with 
reference  to  certain  specified  matters. ' '  The  British  Government  se- 
cured the  right  to  appoint  a  resident  to  take  care  of  British  interests, 
and  especially  to  protect  the  natives.  She  also  reserved  the  right  to 
transport  troops  through  the  territory,  and  the  right  to  control  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  republic,  to  negotiate  treaties,  and  to  conduct  all 
diplomatic  correspondence. 

Thus  the  Transvaal,  in  its  internal  and  external  affairs,  was  made 
subject  to  Great  Britain.  But  this  convention  did  not  suit  the  Boers  ; 
and  in  1884  a  new  agreement  was  made.  The  word  suzerainty  does 
not  appear  in  that  convention.  The  functions  of  the  British  resident 
were  limited  to  those  of  a  consul-general.  The  right  to  transport 
troops  through  the  country  was  given  up.  Slavery  was  renounced,  and 
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religious  liberty  assured.  The  Transvaal  was  permitted  to  conduct  its 
own  foreign  relations.  The  only  restriction  of  freedom  of  action  is 
found  in  Article  4,  which  declares  : 

"The  South  African  Republic  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engagement  with  any 
state  or  nation,  other  than  the  Orange  Free  State,  nor  with  any  native  tribe  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  of  the  republic,  until  the  same  has  been  approved  by  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen." 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  the  approval  may  be  presumed  if, 
within  six  months  from  the  time  of  receiving  a  copy,  Her  Majesty  shall 
not  have  declared  the  treaty  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  one  of  her  possessions  in  South  Africa. 

The  international  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal  are 
determined  principally  by  the  Convention  of  London.  This  conven- 
tion was  not  an  agreement  between  equals  :  it  was  unilateral.  The 
word  suzerainty  was  not  used  ;  but  Article  4,  which  gives  Great  Brit- 
ain a  right  of  veto  in  regard  to  treaties,  clearly  places  the  Transvaal 
in  the  position  of  a  state  which  is,  at  least,  something  less  than  abso- 
lutely sovereign.  The  Transvaal  is,  then,  a  semi-sovereign  state.  But 
this  may  mean  anything  from  almost  absolute  sovereignty  to  almost 
absolute  dependence. 

Mr.  Westlake,  one  of  the  greatest  English  authorities  on  interna- 
tional law,  argues  that  England's  ultimate  control  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  Transvaal  implies  the  necessary  consequence,  that  she 
should  accord  the  Transvaal  the  protection  which  the  latter  is  pre- 
vented from  seeking  for  itself  in  other  alliances.  Hence,  he  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  Transvaal  is  a  protectorate  like  Tunis,  Zan- 
zibar, or  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  former  times.  From  this  he  draws 
the  further  conclusion  that,  besides  the  rights  that  are  expressly  recog- 
nized by  the  treaty,  a  protector  state  may  claim  those  privileges 
which  may  be  indispensable  to  it  in  order  to  permit  it  to  fulfil  its  duty 
as  a  protector  without  submitting  to  unnecessary  inconvenience.  But 
he  adds  that  this  intervention  is  justifiable  only  when  the  conduct  of 
the  protected  state  renders  probable  those  consequences  against  which 
the  protector  has  a  right  to  defend  itself.  This  is  the  best  case  that 
can  be  made  out  for  British  intervention  in  the  Transvaal. 

Even  if  this  manner  of  looking  at  the  subject  be  adopted,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  British  Government  has  a  right  to  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  the  Uitlanders,  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  Transvaal  is  struggling  for  its  very  existence.    The  danger  from 
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the  invasion  of  miners  is  as  real  as  if  it  were  an  invasion  of  armed  men  ; 
for  it  is  all  one  to  have  your  Government  captured  by  a  troop  of  horse, 
or  to  have  your  privileges  taken  away  by  alien  voters.  If  Great  Brit- 
ain has  any  duty  as  a  protector,  it  is  the  duty  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  South  African  Republic.  It  cannot  be  the  duty  of  a  pro- 
tector to  force  upon  its  protege  measures  which  may  give  peace  for  a 
season,  but  which  seem  to  lead  ultimately  to  the  annihilation  of  the 
protected  government. 

However,  it  is  by  no  means  conceded,  notwithstanding  Mr.  West- 
lake's  able  argument,  that  Great  Britain  possesses  the  general  right  of 
a  protector  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  Transvaal  is  a  semi-sovereign  state,  and 
that  Great  Britain  is  the  Paramount  Power  with  a  right  of  veto  in  re- 
gard to  treaties.  But  the  exact  relations  of  England  and  the  Transvaal 
depend  upon  the  Convention  of  London  ;  and  the  interpretation  of 
that  agreement  depends,  in  great  measure,  upon  the  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  framers  of  the  convention.  The  subtle  and  scientific  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  Mr.  "Westlake  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Transvaal  is  a  protectorate,  and  that,  therefore,  the  suzerain  power 
may,  upon  occasion,  intervene  in  its  internal  affairs,  probably  never 
entered  the  mind  of  Lord  Derby  or  that  of  Mr.  Kriiger.  It  seems  evi- 
dent from  the  convention  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  negotiations  which 
led  up  to  it,  that  the  high  contracting  parties  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  Great  Britain  was  to  give  up  her  right  of  control  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  republic,  and  to  retain,  practically,  only  the 
right  of  veto  in  regard  to  treaties. 

The  Transvaal  at  that  time  was  of  little  interest  to  Englishmen, 
and  they  were  willing  to  give  it  almost  absolute  sovereignty  ;  reserv- 
ing only  the  ultimate  control  of  treaties — a  right  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  principal  power  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Derby,  who  was 
one  of  the  negotiators,  expressed  his  views  in  his  letter  of  February 
15, 1884,  in  which  he  said  that,  by  the  omission  of  those  articles  of  the 
Convention  of  Pretoria  which  attributed  to  Her  Majesty  or  to  the 
British  resident  certain  special  faculties  or  functions  as  to  the  internal 
administration  and  external  relations  of  the  Transvaal  state,  that 
Government  would  be  free  to  administer  the  country  without  inter- 
ference, to  conduct  its  diplomatic  relations,  and  to  regulate  its  exter- 
nal politics,  under  the  sole  restriction  of  Article  4,  which  provides 
that  no  treaty  with  another  state  shall  be  valid  without  the  consent  of 
Her  Majesty.     There  was  apparently  no  idea  that  the  right  of  inter- 
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vention  in  domestic  legislation  or  internal  affairs  could  be  considered 
as  a  natural  appurtenance  to  the  right  of  veto  in  regard  to  treaties. 

The  interpretation  of  an  agreement,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  is 
determined  principally  by  the  intention  of  the  parties  thereto.  It 
seems  that  by  the  Convention  of  London  the  high  contracting  parties 
intended  to  make  the  Transvaal  a  semi-sovereign  state,  limited  in  its 
power  of  making  treaties,  but  free  from  intervention  in  its  domestic 
affairs.  Consequently,  it  does  not  appear  that  England  has  a  right 
to  demand  any  change  in  the  law  of  the  franchise,  or  in  any  other 
measure  of  domestic  policy  in  the  South  African  Republic. 

James  Gustavus  Whiteley. 


LITERATUKE    OF   THE   PACIFIC    COAST. 

The  phrase  ''  Literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  "  seems  quite  as  use- 
ful as  the  similar  phrases  ''  Literature  of  the  South  "  or  ^'  Literature 
of  'New  England. ' '  All  alike  serve  to  group  conveniently  a  large  num- 
ber of  writers,  without  claiming  that  they  form  a  '^  school."  In  the 
story  of  this  literature  California  occupies  a  place  even  more  promi- 
nent than  does  Massachusetts  in  the  literature  of  I^ew  England  ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  writing  done  in  California  has  been  in  the  de- 
partment of  fiction. 

^Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  one  of  the  most  capable  editors  of 
that  period,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bartlett,  of  the  ^^San  Francisco  Bulletin," 
made  a  quarter-centennial  review  of  the  ' '  Literature  and  Art  of  Cali- 
fornia ; ' '  and  now,  as  the  century  rounds  to  its  close,  it  is  perhaps  time 
to  look  over  the  entire  fifty  years  since  the  first  Pacific  Coast  book 
written  by  an  American  was  published,  and  to  consider  whether  any 
real  contributions  to  literature  have  come  from  the  region  west  of  the 
Rockies. 

In  1875  the  judicious  Mr.  Bartlett  could  rightfully  plead  : 

*'  It  is  early  springtime  in  California.  What  would  you  have  more  than  some  way- 
side evidences  of  the  serene  summer  yet  to  follow  and  an  intellectual  fruitage  of  which 
the  gold  and  purple  of  the  vintage  are  but  the  faintest  symbols  ?  " 

He  made  what  was  in  reality  only  a  partial  list  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volumes  other  than  pamphlets,  school-books,  and  law 
reports,  which  had  been  written,  up  to  1875,  by  persons  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, under  the  exacting  conditions  of  pioneer  life.  Among  them 
were  Mark  Twain's  ^'Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras,"  Bret  Harte's 
"  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,"  Charles  Warren  Stoddard's  ^'  South  Sea 
Idyls,"  E.  R.  Sill's  '^  Hermitage, "  Joaquin  Miller's  '^  Songs  of  the 
Sierras,"  and  John  F.  Swift's  famous  political  novel,  ^^  Robert  Great- 
house. "  It  was  a  longer  list  of  books,  so  Mr.  Bartlett  said,  than  could 
be  compiled  for  the  great  State  of  Ohio  during  the  same  period,  or 
even  for  all  the  other  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Not  in  literary  poverty,  but  out  of  an  almost  riotous  affluence  of 
new  impressions  were  these  books  created.    It  has  become  the  fashion 
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of  the  hour  among  some  of  the  younger  Pacific  Coast  writers  to  laugh 
at  this  ^'  red  shirt  pioneer  period, "  and  to  swear  that  its  literature  has 
now  forever  passed  away.  Some  well-trained  novelist,  however,  may 
sooner  or  later  pick  up  the  period,  and  write  a  story  of  the  mining 
camps  that  will  stand  beside  Mrs.  Jackson's  ''  Ramona  "  or  Mr.  Stim- 
son's  ^^  King  Noannet  "  for  abiding  human  interest  and  faithful  re- 
construction of  a  forgotten  past. 

But,  after  fifty  years  shall  not  infinitely  more  and  better  literature 
be  expected  of  California  than  its  first  quarter-centennial  had  to  offer? 
Now,  it  has  its  two  universities — one  of  them  established  thirty  years 
ago — its  normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  private  institutions  of 
learning  everywhere.  Still,  be  it  remembered,  half  a  century  in  the 
life  of  even  the  oldest  of  these  Pacific  Coast  commonwealths  is  little 
indeed  compared  to  the  hundreds  of  years  that  have  broadened  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  Massachusetts  or  l^ew  York.  It  is  hardly  more  than 
late  springtime  here.  The  showers  are  yet  falling  on  the  fertile  soil, 
and  new-sown  seeds  are  waking  into  life. 

Much,  very  much,  indeed,  has  been  expected  these  many  years  in 
the  way  of  literature  from  the  whole  Pacific  Coast.  So  marvellous 
were  the  ancient  glories  of  Greece,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Palestine  that 
the  tradition  lingers  everywhere,  that  lands  of  the  olive,  orange,  and 
vine  must  at  last  blossom  into  splendid  literature.  Bishop  Berkeley 
long  ago  gave  it  expression,  and  so  did  Kingsley,  Froude,  Sir  Pichard 
Burton,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  an  army  of  other  travellers  and  philoso- 
phers. Some  of  them  have  attempted  to  found  social  or  literary  Uto- 
pias on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sound,  in  hidden  Sierra  valleys,  or  in  oases 
of  the  desert.  Madame  Modjeska's  colony  in  southern  California, 
where  Sienkewitcz  toiled  and  suffered,  is  perhaps  as  widely  known  as 
any  except  that  strange  community  near  Santa  Posa,  now  broken  up, 
where  Lawrence  Oliphant  lived  and  did  the  work  of  a  menial. 

Notwithstanding  such  failures  of  social  schemes  an  outdoor  life, 
under  floods  of  sunshine,  in  a  new  land,  always  gives  large  promise  of 
literary  development.  The  mingling  of  varied  elements  in  the  history 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  furnishes  the  material  for  highly  original  works 
of  fiction.  Far  back  of  the  red-shirted  miners  were  trappers,  traders, 
and  hunters,  Pussian  explorers  and  colonists,  native  tribes,  Spanish 
soldiers,  priests,  and  home-builders.  But  mere  wealth  of  literary  ma- 
terial is  not  sufficient :  well- trained  observers  of  life  as  it  actually  ex- 
ists are  always  essential. 

These  trained  observers  in  any  new  region  are  at  first  men  and 
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women  with  the  outside  view — visitors  to  whom  everything  is  fresh. 
All  of  the  really  excellent  novels  of  a  community  are  necessarily  writ- 
ten by  outsiders,  until  some  of  its  own  sons  and  daughters  have  become 
cosmopolites  in  spirit,  by  travel  or  study.  Even  in  older  lands  the 
value  of  the  exotic  view  is  surprisingly  great.  Crawford,  better  than 
any  of  his  Italian  contemporaries,  gives  expression  to  the  life  of  mod- 
ern Italy  ;  Kate  Douglas  "Wiggin  illuminates  new  traits  of  English 
and  Scotch  character,  seemingly  unknown  to  their  native  writers.  As 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  very  few  even  of  its  present  prominent  poets,  crit- 
ics, historians,  essayists,  and  novelists  were  actually  born  in  the 
regions  which  they  so  well  understand.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  have 
been  mere  literary  tourists ;  but  even  these  have  often  done  good  work. 
Those  who  best  realize  that  great  fiction  can  be  produced  only  by  one 
who  has  the  inside  view,  properly  strengthened  by  outside  experience, 
have  settled  down  in  California,  Nevada,  or  wherever  their  subject 
happens  to  lie  ;  and  we  rightfully  call  them  all  our  own.  Before  Mrs. 
Jackson  wrote  her  ''  Ramona  "  she  had  become,  in  some  essential  par- 
ticulars, a  Spanish-Calif ornian.  To  this  hour  the  old  Spanish  families 
of  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara,  of  whom  Mrs.  Jackson 
obtained  her  best  materials,  treasure  her  memory,  not  as  the  famous 
author,  but  as  the  loving  friend.  Seeds  from  an  EscTiscTioltzia  that 
Mrs.  Jackson  transplanted  from  a  hillside  to  a  Los  Angeles  garden  are 
still  distributed  among  old-time  families  as  mementos  of  her  visit. 

There  are  others  besides  Mrs.  Jackson  who  understand  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  it  really  is.  Margaret  Collier  Graham  and  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  in  southern  California  ;  Ella  Higginson,  on  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound  ;  W.  C.  Morrow,  Frank  Norris,  Mrs.  Longhead,  Horace  Annes- 
ley  Yachell,  Charles  S.  Greene,  and  others,  who  have  done  such  ex- 
cellent work  for  San  Francisco  publications,  have,  in  like  manner, 
joined  inside  knowledge  to  outside  experience.  Wherever  life  exists 
there  is  abundant  literary  material,  as  every  trained  writer  knows  ; 
but,  even  after  fifty  years,  far  too  feAV  of  its  finer  flowers  have  been 
gathered  by  the  children  of  the  soil. 

Although,  according  to  this  view,  nearly  all  the  best  writing  yet 
done  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  come  from  adopted  citizens  of  the  local 
republic  of  letters,  there  is,  beyond  question,  another  side  to  the  story ; 
for  it  is  by  the  same  class  of  writers  that  the  worst  blunders  have 
been  made.  Every  year  books  are  published  that  reveal  the  utmost 
conceivable  haste,  foUy,  and  ignorance.  When  the  outsider  fails  to 
obtain  real  inside  knowledge,  chaos  follows  :  our  geography  becomes 
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painfully  mixed  ;  flowers  bloom  and  fruits  ripen  at  the  wrong  sea- 
sons. It  is  even  possible  that  California  grizzlies  are  permitted  to  re- 
turn from  the  heaven  of  good  grizzlies  and  wander,  as  in  one  novel  of 
the  '80s,  across  the  lands  of  a  populous  Fresno  colony  !  Such  out- 
side writers  as  these  think  that  a  few  Chinamen,  bonanza  millionaires, 
deceived  land-buyers,  orange  groves,  and  old  missions  are  sufiicient 
to  paint  a  California  novel  with  local  color.  This,  however,  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  color  cannot  be  applied  afterward  ;  it  must 
be  mixed  with  the  soft  clay  and  fired  in  the  furnace. 

Such  is  the  peril  of  the  too-hasty  outsider,  who  stumbles  forward 
to  his  novel  before  he  has  mastered  the  local  alphabet.  But  the  na- 
tive '^  to  the  manner  born  "  encounters  his  own  especial  difficulties ; 
often  overlooking  as  uninteresting,  because  common,  the  clew  to  some 
important  problem,  or  lacking  the  capacity  of  comparison  and  broad 
generalization.  In  a  preface  to  a  little  local  novel  one  of  these  strug- 
gling authors  says  :  ''  The  writer  in  the  far  "West  contends  with  the 
nudity  of  vice  in  its  most  repulsive  forms,  sorcery  and  an  oppression, 
gross  materialism  in  the  frantic  struggle  for  wealth  ;  yet  counterbal- 
ancings  come,  new  delights,  freedom  from  conventionality  and  arti- 
ficiality, and  a  happy  prosperity  of  the  whole  of  these  rights. ' '  This 
is  magnificently  mixed,  particularly  ''  sorcery  and  an  oppression  ;  " 
but  its  picturesque  expressiveness  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

IS'evertheless,  though  affectionate  acceptance  of  one's  environment 
generally  seems  to  ill-equipped  authors  merely  a  weak  compact  with 
Satan,  it  remains  a  sound  rule  of  art  that  permanent  literary  success 
requires  the  utmost  fidelity  to  local  conditions.  Good  literature  must 
always  be  what  some  critics  are  pleased  to  call  provincial.  Whoever 
writes  a  great  novel  must  draw  his  material  from  the  life  that  he 
knows  best.  He  thus  creates  ' '  local  color ; ' '  makes  a  native  literature ; 
contributes  a  new  element  to  the  literature  of  his  race  and  language. 
If  one  is  so  afraid  of  being  called  provincial  that  he  refuses  to  learn  of 
older  communities  the  things  they  can  teach,  he  has  simply  fallen  into 
the  quagmire  of  a  deeper  provincialism.  If  one  so  fears  the  reproach 
that  he  clings  desperately  to  the  skirts  of  some  larger  but  alien  litera- 
ture, importing  its  point  of  view,  its  phrases,  its  exhausted  atmos- 
phere, he  is  infected  with  the  most  banal  form  of  provincialism. 

Whatever,  then,  is  worth  the  name  of  Pacific  Coast  literature  has 
been  hewn  out  of  our  native  rock.  That  first  California  glow  failed 
and  faded  ;  the  men  and  women  who  had  founded  the  ' '  Overland 
Monthly ' '  were  scattered  far  and  wide.     One  era  closed  darkly  ; 
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another  opened  with  the  building  of  transcontinental  railroads ;  mak- 
ing new  economic  conditions  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Wheat -farms 
yielded  to  orchards  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fruits  ;  and  thousands  of 
newcomers  poured  into  the  land  of  which  so  much  had  been  said  and 
written.  'Not  a  single  really  great  novel  has  yet  embodied  this  second, 
and  still-continuing,  conquest  of  avast  domain.  Separate  episodes  have 
indeed  found  permanent  literary  form.  Morrow's  strenuous  novel  of 
the  Mussel  Slough  fight,  ''Blood  Money,"  and  Loyal's  ''Squatters 
and  the  Don  ' '  serve  to  keep  record  of  struggles  against  the  railroad  ; 
Royce's  "  Feud  of  Oakfield  Creek  "  emphasizes  still-continuing  dis- 
putes over  land-titles  ;  Yan  Dyke,  in  his  "  Millionaires  of  a  Day," 
describes  the  exciting  era  of  real-estate  speculations  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. But  only  upon  a  gigantic  canvas  could  the  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Pacific  Coast  be  fitly  made  visible  ;  and  the  time  for  this 
larger  view  is  yet  far  off.  Heretofore,  no  writer  has  sufficiently  studied 
the  region  and  its  people  to  venture  upon  the  larger  flight.  We  have 
not  even  had  any  novel  justly  entitled  ' '  The  Calif ornians, "  "  The 
Arizonians,"  or  "The  Oregonians," — much  less  "The  Ultimate 
West." 

Even  now,  after  all  these  fifty  years,  the  real  Pacific  Slope  is  but 
superficially  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Some  of  its  archaBology, 
geology,  botany,  natural  history,  climatology,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy can  be  studied  in  five  hundred  or  more  of  the  Government  pub- 
lications. Innumerable  tourists  have  journeyed  along  its  highivays  ; 
many  an  explorer  has  searched  its  remoter  wildernesses,  and  still  it 
remains  ill  understood.  It  covers  more  territory  than  all  of  the  sea- 
board States  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  represents  infinitely  greater  di- 
versities of  soil,  climate,  and  productions.  For  the  main  part  it  is  a 
region  of  foothills,  of  rolling  uplands,  of  great  mountains  and  high 
plateaus.  Almost  everywhere  the  sunlight  pours  for  months,  all  day 
long,  through  its  clear,  dry  air.  It  is  America's  share  of  the  most 
precious  and  inspiring  atmosphere  known  to  the  world.  Spain  and 
Italy  have  a  little  ;  Arabia,  Persia,  and  northern  Africa  a  little  more  ; 
but  the  Pacific  Slope  possibly  contains  more  square  miles  of  this  kind 
of  sun-vitalized  territory  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Into  this  land,  which  the  physicist  studies  with  increasing  surprise, 
came  the  American  pioneers,  fifty  years  ago,  and  even  while  conquer- 
ing yielded  to  its  spell.  Breaking  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  became  Oregonians  or  Calif  ornians  ;  a  little  later,  by  a  second- 
ary impulse,  many  of  them  became  Arizonians  and  men  of  Nevada. 
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Isolated,  and  thrown  on  their  own  resources,  they  formed  their  own 
social  order  and  created  their  own  literature. 

This  literature  necessarily  differed  from  that  of  old  and  settled 
communities,  in  which  the  word  '' literature  "  often  has  a  narrow 
meaning,  and  is  something  that  a  commercial  firm  publishes,  a  paid 
critic  labels.  In  pioneer  communities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere 
newspaper  is  often  full  of  literature.  It  may  even  have  a  Mark  Twain 
or  a  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  as  a  reporter,  a  Bret  Harte  or  a  C.  C. 
Goodwin  as  an  editor.  In  new  countries  literature  has  no  middle- 
men :  any  one  who  chooses  may  publish  a  pamphlet  or  a  book  and  may 
win  instant  hearing.  Under  such  conditions,  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity gains  especial  aptitude  of  expression  ;  it  becomes  its  habit  to  say 
things  with  force  and  exactness  ;  the  raw  material  of  literature  seems 
for  a  time  to  be  everywhere  and  at  every  one's  service. 

Aside  from  school-books  and  law-books  about  five  thousand  books 
and  pamphlets  have  been  published  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or,  though 
published  elsewhere,  through  accident  or  necessity,  are,  nevertheless, 
an  essential  part  of  our  literature.  San  Francisco  has  been  the  me- 
tropolis since  1849  ;  but  lesser  cities,  such  as  Portland,  Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento,  Tacoma,  and  many  others,  have  an  active  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing literature  of  their  own ;  while  almost  every  country  town  and 
obscure  country  newspaper  may  rightfully  claim  some  share.  Poems, 
novels,  and  essays  have  been  printed  in  places  too  small  to  appear  on 
the  map  ;  and  though  few  of  them  survive,  even  in  the  collections  of 
the  most  ardent  bibliophiles,  one  cannot  deny  that  all  must  help,  by 
their  death  and  disappearance,  in  the  slow  formation  of  that  soil  from 
which  more  enduring  literary  growths  may  hereafter  rise. 

One  might  ask.  What  books  published  elsewhere  can  rightfully  be 
said  to  belong  to  Pacific  Coast  literature  ?  Such  things  as  Dana's 
"  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,"  Bayard  Taylor's  "  El  Dorado,"  Buf- 
fum's  ''  Six  Months  in  the  Gold  Mines,"  the  San  Francisco  chapters 
of  Stevenson's  "  Wreckers, ' '  and  many  other  writings  known  to  every 
library  are  as  truly  a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  region  they  describe 
as  anything  published  in  the  pages  of  Ewer's  "  Pioneer  Magazine." 
But  hardly  two  persons  would  agree  in  details  respecting  such  a  list. 
In  fact,  nothing  of  any  consequence  has  been  written  respecting  Cali- 
fornian  authors  and  their  work  since  Ella  Sterling  Cummings  pub- 
lished her  ''  Story  of  the  Files  "  (1893) ;  and  that  book,  though  full  of 
interest,  was  marked  by  many  minor  inaccuracies.  There  is  certainly 
room  for  a  new  catalogue  or  dictionary  of  Pacific  Coast  writers  and 
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writings — a  volume  which  shall  conveniently  marshal  all  available 
facts  relating  to  the  subject,  but  shall  not  attempt  to  make  impossible 
classifications.  The  theme  is  hereby  suggested  as  worth  the  attention 
of  some  trained  California  librarian  or  of  some  postgraduate  student 
of  one  of  the  universities. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  these  somewhat  general  considerations  to 
a  more  detailed  account  of  the  characteristic  elements  in  Pacific 
Coast  literature.  The  literature  of  the  pioneers,  heretofore  alluded  to, 
includes  not  merely  what  Dr.  Gaily  used  to  call ''  Bret  Harte's  long- 
tom  and  rocker  literature, ' '  but  also  his  own  inimitable  stories  of  the 
Nevada  deserts,  and  many  another  writer's  picturesque  transcripts  of 
life  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  runs  riotously  through  the  pages  of  the 
''  Pioneer,"  the  ''  Golden  Era,"  Hutching's  ^'  California  Magazine," 
"  The  California  Mail-Bag,"  the  first  series  of  the  "  Overland,"  the 
early  files  of  the  ^^Eecord-Union,"  the  ^'Bulletin,"  '^  Alta  Califor- 
nia, ' '  Virginia  City  ' '  Enterprise, ' '  and  more  than  a  hundred  local 
newspapers  that  voiced  the  aspirations  of  pioneer  communities  scat- 
tered here  and  there  from  the  Gila  to  the  Columbia.  The  ' '  Calif or- 
nian,"  the  new  series  of  the  "  Overland,"  the  "Illustrated  Calif ornian," 
the  ''  Ingleside,"  the  ''  Argonaut,"  and  other  publications  continued 
to  cultivate  this  pioneer  literature  ;  but  the  first  fine  enthusiasm  long 
ago  passed  away.  Nevertheless,  coming  when  it  did,  this  class  of 
writing  was  a  new  thing,  and  an  nnportant  gift  to  American  litera- 
ture, chiefly  because  it  showed  the  genuine  pioneer  at  work  and  at 
play.  Later  American  literature  has  had  too  much  of  the  over- 
wrought, Wolfville  types  of  pioneers.  Any  one  who  cares  to  make 
the  comparisons  will  find  that  Bret  Harte's  miners  and  Dr.  Gaily 's 
stage-drivers  and  cow-boys  ring  much  more  true  than  do  the  theatri- 
cal kinds  so  common  in  recent  surface-studies,  which  are  amusing  but 
not  durable.  Even  OwenWister's  Shasta  desperadoes  seem  to  be  mere 
importations  from  the  Middle  West. 

There  has  been  a  very  interesting  accumulation  of  historical  ma- 
terial, upon  which  poets  and  novelists  have  already  drawn,  and  will 
continue  to  draw  more  and  more  lavishly  in  years  to  come.  Among 
such  are  the  store-houses  of  Hittell,  Bancroft,  Dwinelle,  and  others, 
the  publications  of  several  historical  societies,  and  noteworthy  trans- 
lations fronx  old  Spanish  records.  The  Native  Sons  have  recently 
planned  to  endow  a  chair  of  California  History  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity. A  glance  at  the  files  of  Pacific  Coast  periodicals  will  show  that 
historical  writing  has  always  had  a  prominent  place,  and  that  the  be- 
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ginnings  of  such  States  as  Washington,  Oregon,  ISTevada,  and  Califor- 
nia have  been  thoroughly  well  studied  by  many  persons  who  are  not 
willing  to  take  any  one's  statement  on  credit.  There  is  also  a  large 
body  of  controversial  literature  on  such  subjects  as  the  Bear  Flag, 
Fremont's  expeditions,  and  the  discovery  of  gold. 

Closely  related  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  a 
great  and  growing  body  of  local  economic  literature.  ' '  Progress  and 
Poverty  ' '  is  the  most  widely  known  book  in  this  line ;  but  various  vol- 
umes of  essays,  notably  those  of  S.  E.  Moffett,  and  such  pamphlets  as 
those  of  Prentice  Mulford  have  had  their  influence  elsewhere.  One 
of  the  most  readable  of  novels  in  this  field  is  ^^ Better  Days,"  by 
Thomas  and  Anna  Fitch. 

For  fifty  years  there  has  been  an  almost  ceaseless  flood  of  poetry  of 
every  description.  Calif  ornian  poets  have  been  more  in  evidence  in 
magazine  offices,  so  editors  say,  than  those  of  any  other  region  ;  and 
the  '^  local  poet  "  corner  of  the  country  newspapers  of  the  entire  Pa- 
cific Coast  has  always  been  a  recognized  institution.  Three  or  four 
hundred  books  and  pamphlets  of  minor  verse  have  been  printed — 
mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  singers.  Some  of  these  came  from  ranch- 
laborers,  servant-girls,  dress-makers,  cooks,  and  confectioners.  Right- 
fully forgotten  though  most  of  them  have  been  they  still  emphasize  a 
fundamental  truth  ;  namely,  that  the  love  of  verse-making  in  a  new 
community  is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  future  literary 
achievements.  Nor  has  there  been  lack  of  true  poetry  since  the  days 
of  Pollock  ;  for  Ina  D.  Coolbrith,  Emma  Frances  Dawson,  Joaquin 
Miller,  Charles  Edwin  Markham,  and  Irene  Hardy  are  still  with  us 
and  still  write  ;  we  still  claim  John  Yance  Cheney,  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard,  and  many  a  promising  young  magazine  poet ;  we  have  the 
finished  work  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill  and  that  of  some  whom  he 
taught. 

California  has  produced  rather  more  than  its  proportional  amount 
of  strange,  weird,  or  occult  literature.  Shelves  full  of  books  have  been 
written  on  such  subjects,  some  to  prove  curious  theses  or  to  organize 
new  societies,  others  simply  as  efforts  of  the  imagination.  The  books 
and  pamphlets  of  the  more  serious  sort  deal  with  every  phase  of  things 
unseen,  with  psychomancy,  theosophy,  spiritualism,  night-visions, 
prophecies,  and  a  thousand  obscure  forms  of  human  belief.  This  field 
is  occupied  by  many  novels,  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Peru,  Mexico, 
Eg3rpt,  Central  Africa,  India,  at  the  North  or  the  South  Pole,  in  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  or  on  distant  planets.   Mrs.  Waite's  "  Yermah  the 
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Dorado  "  describes  life  in  a  prehistoric  California.  Mrs.  Birkmaier's 
''  Poseidon's  Paradise,"  a  most  careful  and  conscientious  romance  of 
Atlantis,  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known. 

Wonder- tales  of  the  purely  imaginative  sort  are  perfectly  at  home 
in  the  soil  of  California.  Some  shorter  stories  in  this  vein  seem  to  be 
destined  to  long  life  and  wide  fame.  They  can  be  compared  only  to 
the  best  work  of  Poe,  or  of  O'Brien,  whose  ''  Diamond  Lens  "  is  so 
justly  reckoned  a  masterpiece.  "  Caxton  "  wrote  wonderful  stories 
many  years  ago,  and  they  still  keep  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspa- 
pers. In  more  recent  years,  Robert  Duncan  Milne  has  put  into  short 
stories  a  genius  quite  equal  in  dynamic  force  to  that  of  Wells  ;  still 
later,  Emma  Frances  Dawson,  W.  C.  Morrow,  Geraldine  Bonner,  Am- 
brose Bierce,  and  others  have  told  their  weird  tales  with  a  short-story 
art  worthy  of  long  remembrance.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  con- 
tinued flights  of  the  imagination  have  as  yet  been  successfully  at- 
tempted by  California  writers  in  this  field. 

It  is  curious,  when  one  comes  to  think  it  over,  that  the  Indian  has 
had  so  very  little  part  in  Pacific  Coast  fiction.  A  few  half -forgotten 
books  shadow  forth  vague,  romantic  Indian  men  and  women  in  Ore- 
gon, ISTevada,  or  northern  California  ;  and  one  very  commonplace 
novel,  '^  California  350  Years  Ago,"  tried  to  recreate  the  life  of  the 
coast  tribes.  Father  Crespi's  JSTarrative  as  well  as  other  records  of  the 
Mission  priests  and  Stephen  Powers'  studies  of  the  California  Indians 
throw  more  light  upon  these  autochthons  than  all  the  feeble  tales  and 
pallid  Ossian-like  romances  that  have  ever  been  written  about  them. 
But  the  Pah-Utes  of  the  Comstock  region  hop-picking  every  year  in 
California,  the  Indians  of  the  great  Pancho  Chico  learning  new  arts 
under  the  wise  teaching  of  Mrs.  General  Bidwell,  the  fast-disappear- 
ing Wintoons  of  Shasta  becoming  guides  and  hunters  to  white  men, 
and  many  others  long  so  strangely  neglected  might  be  made  quite  as 
interesting  as  Mrs.  Jackson's  "  Temeculas. " 

The  Spanish  period,  so-called,  has  had  a  different  history.  Many 
persons  have  written  of  it  in  novels  and  short  stories,  some  of  which 
are  justly  famous.  Mrs.  Louise  Pahner  Heaven,  who  wrote  '^  Chata 
and  Chinita,"  a  strong  story  of  the  Mexico  of  the  days  of  Juarez, 
might  have  done  excellent  work  in  the  more  difficult  Calif  ornian  field. 
J.  Boss  Browne,  in  his  '  ^  Dangerous  Journey, ' '  showed  how  well  he 
understood  the  California  of  the  Conquest.  Bret  Harte  brings  to  some 
of  his  short  stories  of  the  Spanish  times  much  less  sympathy,  but  in- 
finitely greater  literary  art.     The  one  writer  who  has  most  fully 
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stamped  her  own  interpretation  upon  the  era,  however,  is  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Franklin  Atherton,  whose  "  Doomswoman, "  '^  Los  Cerritos," 
''  The  Calif ornian,"  ''  Daughter  of  the  Yine,"  ''  A  Whirl  Asunder," 
and  other  novels  of  California  life  have  certainly  attracted  wide  at- 
tention. Reading  those  novels  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  that  deal  especially 
with  colonial  California  one  finds  a  great  deal  of  creative  ability, 
joined  to  a  dramatic  force  that  has  gone  far  toward  imposing  her  view 
of  the  Spanish-Californian  upon  the  literary  world.  That  view, 
however,  is  decidedly  at  odds  with  the  calm,  historical  view  which 
must,  in  the  long  run,  find  equally  brilliant  novelists,  and  so  win  the 
field. 

According  to  the  students  it  must  always  be  difficult  to  understand 
the  isolation  of  early  California,  the  almost  entire  lack  of  intellectual 
activity,  and,  in  brief,  the  very  primitive  conditions  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  people.  These  things  can  be  expressed  in  truthful  terms,  to  mod- 
ern perceptions,  only  after  a  painstaking  study  of  the  religion,  social 
life,  and  character  of  Mexico  and  Old  Spain  as  well  as  of  the  Alta  Call-- 
fornia  of  1769-1847.  Mrs.  Atherton  sets  forth  this  period  in  gorgeous 
colors,  sometimes  glowing  with  stately,  old-world  effects,  sometimes 
passionate  with  Parisian  intrigues,  but  always  too  complex  and  always 
too  modern.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  fiction  should  substitute 
anything  else  for  the  ignorant,  simple-hearted  Spanish-Californian 
seiior  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

The  life  of  the  Spanish  people  of  the  period  of  the  Conquest  and 
afterward  furnished,  of  course,  much  sharper  contrasts  than  did  their 
colonial  period ;  and  the  complicated  social  and  political  elements,  then 
mingled  in  every  direction  with  the  impetuous  American  pioneer  life, 
might  well  be  the  despair  of  any  novelist.  Caught  up  here  and  there 
in  glimpses  and  episodes,  and  told  in  lesser  stories,  that  life  still  waits 
for  some  master  of  circumstance  to  shape  it  into  what  all  critics  shall 
recognize  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  novels. 

There  are  certain  humorists  of  the  Pacific  Coast  whose  poems, 
sketches,  and  stories  are  read  in  all  countries.  People  still  laugh  over 
^'  Phoenixiana, "  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  official  red  tape  remains  to 
be  burlesqued.  Back  in  the  Alameda  hills  once  lived  J.  Ross  Browne ; 
•and  his  free  sketches  from  life  are  still  classics  of  their  kind.  Bret 
Harte's  famous  '^  Heathen  Chinee,"  and  much  besides,  maintained 
California's  well-deserved  reputation  for  humor. 

Not  until  the  Comstock  was  discovered,  however,  did  that  invin- 
cible, climatic  humor  of  the  Nevada  deserts  find  expression.     Mark 
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Twain's  ^^Eoughing  It"  and  ^'Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras" — in 
spirit  wholly  a  Nevada  concept,  though  located  in  California — were 
no  better  in  their  way  than  the  work  of  Henry  Mighels,  Dr.  Gaily, 
C.  C.  Goodwin,  Dan  DeQuille,  Fred  Hart,  of  the  '^  Sazarac  Lying 
Club,"  and,  in  later  years,  Sam.  B.  Davis  and  Arthur  McE wen.  The 
stories  told  by  old-time  editors  of  the  sage-brush  State  have  gone 
around  the  world.  They  are  now  seeking  new  camp-fires  in  Alaska 
and  South  Africa. 

If  Brooks,  Avery,  Harte,  and  their  compeers  discovered  the  humor 
of  the  early  placer-mining  period,  it  was  left  for  George  Jessop,  about 
ten  years  ago,  to  make  classic  certain  types  of  the  Irishman  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  in  his  '^  Else  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Aigle. "  Fernald's  '^  Cat 
and  the  Cherub,"  ''  Cruel  Thousand  Years,"  and  all  his  unequalled 
work  in  this  field  of  Chinese  stories  are  so  widely  known  that  the 
merest  allusion  is  sufiicient.  Only  a  little  while  ago,  a  few  young  ar- 
tists and  writers  in  San  Francisco  began  ^ '  The  Lark, ' '  and  woke  up  to 
find  that  its  erratic  flights  had  achieved  national  fame.  J^ow,  it  really 
begins  to  look  as  if  Gelett  Burgess,  of  the  ^'  Purple  Cow  "  verse,  were 
one  of  the  coming  American  humorists. 

California  fiction  in  its  more  recent  forms  has  been  largely  experi- 
mental. A  great  number  of  promising  writers  are  eagerly  searching 
for  fresh  material.  Emma  Wolf,  who  "wrote  in  ' '  Other  Things  Being 
Equal ' '  a  finely  conceived  novel  of  Jewish  life  in  San  Francisco,  has 
continued  to  produce  capable  stories.  ''  Thomas  H.  Brainerd,"  who 
is  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Jarboe,  has  written  ^^ Robert  Atterbury,"  ''Go 
Forth  and  Find,"  and  other  excellent  novels.  Col.  E.  H.  Savage 
and  A.  C.  Gunter  continue  to  produce  a  myriad- voiced  literature  of 
adventure  that  occasionally  chooses  for  its  scene  of  action  Alaska, 
Oregon,  Fremont's  famous  Mariposa  Grant,  or  the  wilds  of  Arizona. 
That  brilliant  iconoclast,  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  daughter  of  the 
equally  brilliant  Frederick  B.  Perkins,  will  always  be  claimed  by 
California  ;  for  some  of  her  best  work  was  done  here.  Charles  F.  Lum- 
mis,  who  has  settled  down  in  southern  California,  has  written  for 
young  people  more  than  one  charming  tale  of  that  Southwest  which 
he  knows  so  well.  Ella  Higginson,  turning  somewhat  from  verse- 
forms  to  prose-forms,  has  written  in  recent  years  a  number  of  charm- 
ing short  stories  portraying  life  and  character  in  her  Puget  Sound 
country.  Mrs.  Mnetta  G.  Fames,  of  Berkeley,  has  long  exercised 
her  descriptive  talent  upon  widely  varied  magazine  work.  Worthily 
known  for  several  clear-cut  and  telling  novels  of  California  life,  such 
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as  '^  The  Man  Who  Was  Guilty,"  is  Mrs.  Flora  Haines  Longhead,  a 
trained  newspaper  worker  of  San  Francisco. 

One  of  the  most  capable  writers  that  California  ever  possessed  is 
Prof.  E.  S.  Holden,  author  of  ^'  The  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hindustan," 
and  of  several  more  recent  books,  all  showing  an  astonishing  range  of 
knowledge,  and  a  most  luminous  style.  If  Prof.  Holden  should  ever 
write  a  novel  of  California  social  and  political  life,  it  would  be  more 
than  the  sensation  of  an  hour. 

Frank  ]S"orris'  ''  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty,"  that  vivid  tale  of  ad- 
venture, is  still  a  growing  success,  and  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over. 
He  has  been  told  by  more  than  one  critic  that  the  closing  chapters  of 
the  tale  are  unsatisfactory  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  overpraise  the  fight  on 
the  beach,  or  Moran,  the  Yiking's  daughter.  To  many  of  us  his  last 
book,  ''  McTeague,"  seems  to  hold  nothing  equal  to  the  best  episodes 
of  ^'  Moran  of  the  Lady  Letty ; ' '  and  we  wish  he  would  leave  the  cities, 
to  dwell  with  mountains,  oceans,  and  primitive  passions,  where  his 
true  strength  lies. 

Two  other  young  Calif ornians,  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins,  author  of 
several  very  striking  short  stories,  and  Elizabeth  Tompkins,  author  of 
' '  Her  Majesty, "  ^ '  An  TJnlessoned  Girl, ' '  and  one  or  two  other  novels, 
have  every  right  to  be  considered  as  in  the  front  rank  of  the  new 
writers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Like  W.  C.  Morrow,  F.  B.  Millard, 
Frank  JSTorris,  Gelett  Burgess,  Geraldine  Bonner,  Charles  Dwight 
Willard,  and  others  of  the  younger  group,  they  are  newspaper-trained, 
practical,  efficient,  and  up  to  date. 

]^ow  and  then  some  one  complains  that  the  writers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  must  have  been  neglected  by  their  own  people,  because  so  many 
of  them  have  gone  away  ;  but  the  same  thing  is  no  less  true  of  the 
writers  of  the  South  and  the  Middle  West.  Unless  fortunately  situ- 
ated, financially,  they  must  go  where  the  market  is,  seek  publishers, 
make  connections,  and  join  the  great  army  of  fellow- workers  in  Lon- 
don, IN'ew  York,  and  other  cities  of  literary  activity.  Their  growing 
fame  is  ours,  and  they  never  wholly  leave  us.  Bret  Harte,  Noah 
Brooks,  and  Mark  Twain  were  among  the  first  to  go  ;  then  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard  and  Henry  George  ;  then  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and 
John  Yance  Cheney ;  and,  in  recent  years,  many  of  the  more  talented 
of  our  younger  writers  have  left  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  note  how  well 
they  succeed,  how  loyal  they  remain  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  how 
steadily  others  rise  to  take  their  places  here  and  then  follow  them  into 
the  larger  literary  world,  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
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HOW   SHALL  PUEETO  EICO  BE   GOYEENED? 

The  position  of  Puerto  Eico  since  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  Octo- 
ber, 1898,  has  been  anomalous.  When  the  old  sovereignty  ended  the 
new  might  be  supposed  to  have  begun ;  but  nothing  has  yet  been  set- 
tled as  respects  the  government  the  island  is  to  have,  or  the  commer- 
cial position  it  is  to  occupy.  The  people  of  our  new  possession  may  be 
pardoned  for  being  not  only  curious,  but  terribly  anxious,  to  know 
what  their  fate  is  to  be.  Interregnums  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  trying  ;  and  it  is  bad  policy  to  prolong  them  beyond  the 
point  of  necessity.  That  point  in  the  case  before  us  has  not  yet  been 
passed  ;  but  it  will  be  if  Congress,  which  meets  next  month,  closes  its 
first  session  without  providing  a  form  of  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Eico.  The  last  Congress  could  not  well  take  up  the  question,  in  the 
few  weeks  which  remained  of  its  limited  life,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
had  been  duly  ratified  ;  and  action  prior  to  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
sovereignty  would  have  been  premature. 

The  people  were  not  reluctant  to  have  their  allegiance  to  Spain 
broken  off  ;  they  were  both  ready  and  anxious  to  transfer  it  to  the 
United  States  ;  but  this  opportunity  has  really  not  yet  been  given  to 
them.  They  are  not  fully  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  are  sim- 
ply occupants  of  territory  belonging  to  us  ;  obeying  their  military  rul- 
ers and  receiving  our  protection.  Puertoricans  visiting  Cuba  or  other 
islands  do  not  receive  regular  passports,  but  certificates  showing  that 
they  are  residents  of  Puerto  Eico  and  may  claim  our  protection.  Their 
vessels  are  not  entitled  to  American  registry  ;  and  their  right  to  fly  the 
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American  flag  in  foreign  ports  is  by  sufferance.  They  are  under  mili- 
tary government ;  and  such  rights  and  privileges  as  they  enjoy  are  by 
virtue  of  the  power  of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  and  JS'avy.  The  municipal  elections  which  are  soon  to  take  place 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  officers  of  the  army. 

Every  Puertorican  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the  end  of  the  military 
regime.  This  is  so,  not  because  military  rule  is  oppressive,  for  it  has 
been  benign,  considerate  of  native  interests,  and  helpful ;  but  because 
they  want  to  have  their  civil  status  fixed,  to  know  what  their  civil 
rights  are  to  be,  to  have  permanent  conditions  established,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  a  market  opened  to  them.  Since  American  occupation 
they  have  been  completely  isolated  commercially.  Spanish  ports  were, 
of  course,  immediately  closed  to  them,  except  on  terms  given  to  all 
other  foreign  commerce  ;  that  is,  they  must  pay  full  customs  duties 
where  they  had  hitherto  paid  slight  duties  on  some  articles  and  none  at 
all  on  others.  Cuba,  which  had  been  a  good  market  for  their  cheaper 
grades  of  coffee  and  for  tobacco,  also  erected  a  customs  barrier  against 
Puertorican  products.  They  were  willing  enough  to  take  the  United 
States  for  their  market  instead  of  Spain  and  Spanish  colonies  ;  but 
they  had  no  access  to  our  ports,  save  through  the  custom-houses. 

The  President,  by  virtue  of  being  the  head  of  our  armed  forces, 
could  and  did  modify  the  Puertorican  tariff  ;  but  he  could  not  modify 
that  of  the  United  States  ;  and  everything  on  the  dutiable  list  of  our 
tariff,  whether  from  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  Spain,  or  any  other  country, 
must  pay  duty.  The  only  free  market  the  Puertorican  has  for  his  prod- 
ucts is  the  island  market.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  is  closed  to  him.  He 
cannot  even  buy  in  a  free  market ;  everything  he  buys  as  well  as  every- 
thing he  sells  being  subject  to  duties.  This  is  the  penalty  of  indepen- 
dence ;  but  Puerto  Pico  is  not,  and  does  not  want  to  be,  independent. 
She  wants  such  commercial  relations  with  us  as  Alaska,  IS'ew  Mexico, 
and  Arizona  have,  and  desires  a  territorial  form  of  government. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  cannot  refuse  these  reasonable  requests 
without  doing  great  injustice  to  Puerto  Pico.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  sought  Puerto  Pico  ;  for  Puerto  Pico  did  not  seek  us.  "We 
wrested  her  from  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  without  asking  her  if  she 
desired  to  change  her  allegiance.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that  she  was 
not  justly  treated  by  Spain  ;  that  she  was  governed  in  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country  solely  ;  that  she  was  oppressed  and  overtaxed  and 
denied  a  proper  measure  of  home  rule  ;  and  that  in  consequence  we 
were  serving  the  cause  of  humanity  in  breaking  the  chains  that  bound 
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her.  This  was  what  the  Puertoricans  thought  also.  They  welcomed 
our  troops  and  our  control.  They  were  glad  to  turn  their  backs  on  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  begin  under  the  glorious  Republic  of  the  ]^orth 
a  new  and  more  prosperous  career.  They  are  disappointed,  perhaps 
unreasonably,  that  their  new  life  has  not  already  begun  ;  they  are 
eagerly  expectant.  They  look  to  the  President  to  recommend,  and  to 
Congress  to  adopt,  a  system  of  government  which  Avill  make  the  island 
a  Territory,  equal  in  rank  and  rights  and  privileges  to  existing  Terri- 
tories. 

They  ought  not  to  be  disappointed  without  the  best  and  strongest 
of  reasons.  Three  reasons  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the  grant- 
ing of  territorial  government  to  Puerto  Eico.  First,  admission  as  a 
Territory  implies  ultimate  admission  to  statehood  ;  and  statehood  for 
islands  separated  as  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  are  by  from  1,200  to  2,500 
miles  from  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Sec- 
ond, territorial  organization  involves  the  relinquishment  of  customs 
duties  ;  and  the  cane-  and  tobacco-growers  of  our  West  India  posses- 
sion would  have  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  and 
thus  come  into  injurious  competition  with  our  own  farmers.  Third, 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  not  competent  for  the  measure  of  self- 
government  which  the  territorial  system  provides.  I  shall  deal  with 
these  arguments  in  turn. 

The  statehood  question  is  really  not  in  issue.  The  power  that  cre- 
ates Territories  also  admits  States  ;  and  Territories  cannot  come  into 
the  Union  when  and  as  they  will,  but  only  when  in  the  judgment  of 
Congress  they  ought  to  be  admitted.  Congress  was  severely  arraigned 
for  admitting  so  many  States  in  the  Northwest.  But  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, I  think,  that  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  statehood  ;  and  that, 
aside  from  their  position  on  a  certain  political  question,  which  has  di- 
vided parties,  no  possible  objection  could  be  urged  against  them.  The 
single  State,  Nevada,  which  has  not  justified  expectation  in  develop- 
ment, was  admitted  in  1864.  But  if  inclination  to  favor  what  the  ma- 
jority regard  as  a  dangerous  financial  heresy  is  a  valid  argument  why 
the  newer  States  of  the  Northwest  should  not  have  been  admitted, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  older  States  of  the  Middle  West  and  South, 
which  ranged  themselves  on  the  same  side  in  1896  ?  Public  sentiment 
is  no  doubt  conservative  on  the  subject  of  admitting  new  States  ;  and 
Congress  is  not  likely  to  disregard  it.  In  the  last  ten  years  only  one 
new  State  has  been  created.  New  Mexico  has  been  a  Territory  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  Arizona  for  nearly  thirty-seven  ;  and  they  are  Ter- 
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ritories  yet.  The  former  had  a  population  of  more  than  153,000  in 
1890,  and  probably  has  well  on  toward  200,000  now.  Its  claims  have 
been  strongly  urged  again  and  again  ;  but  Congress  has  not  been 
moved.  Oklahoma  has  a  splendid  case  ;  but  even  Oklahoma  mil  be 
kept  waiting  awhile. 

There  is  no  fear  that  what  has  been  withheld  so  long  from  'Ne^Y 
Mexico  and  Arizona  will  be  rashly  given  to  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Eico. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  the  power  of  Congress  goes,  it  could  admit  these 
islands  to  statehood  just  as  well  if  they  were  called  colonies,  or  prov- 
inces, or  dependencies.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  that  only  Ter- 
ritories formally  organized  as  such  may  be  admitted  to  the  Union  ;  but 
simply  that  "•  new  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  to  this  Union." 
Therefore,  the  question  whether  territorial  government,  such  as  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma  enjoy,  shall  be  given  to  our  island 
possessions  should  not  be  complicated  with  that  of  statehood.  We 
do  not  need  to  promise  statehood  to  them  ;  we  certainly  ought  not  to 
forbid  them  to  aspire  to  statehood.  It  is  an  honorable  aspiration  and 
would  put  them  on  their  best  behavior.  The  issue  itself  is  so  remote, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  with  it  now. 

The  second  argument  against  the  granting  of  territorial  govern- 
ment is  a  selfish  and  short-sighted  one.  To  shut  the  people  of  Puerto 
Eico  out  of  our  markets  would  be  not  simply  cruel,  but  ruinous  treat- 
ment. Their  chief  industry  is  agriculture.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to 
preserve  that  industry  unless  they  have  a  free  market  somewhere  for 
their  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  We  have  caused  the  ports  of  Spain 
and  Cuba  to  be  closed  against  them  ;  and  we  must  open  our  own  in 
compensation,  unless  we  are  willing  to  eclipse  Spain  in  inhumanity. 
This  is  not  only  a  humane,  it  is  a  statesmanlike,  policy.  If  we  main- 
tain our  tariff  against  Puertorican  imports,  we  must  pay  at  the  island 
custom-houses  for  all  our  exports.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  open  our 
ports  to  its  productions,  its  ports  will  be  open  to  our  machinery,  food- 
stuffs, fabrics,  and  the  many  other  articles  which  the  islanders  need 
and  would  take  from  us  in  exchange  for  their  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee, 
fruits,  and  vegetables. 

We  can  make  that  market  a  tenfold  better  market  than  it  ever  was 
to  Spain,  by  developing  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Extreme  pov- 
erty is  now  the  lot  of  the  majority.  Consequently  they  are  small  con- 
sumers. The  merchants  estimated,  early  in  1898,  that  of  the  900,000 
inhabitants  only  about  200,000  wear  shoes  ;  that  of  these  50,000  wear 
but  one  pair  a  year  ;  50,000  two  pairs  ;  50,000  three  pairs  ;  and  50,000 
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four  pairs  ;  making  a  total  consumption  of  only  500,000  pairs  a 
year. 

Give  the  agricultural  producers  good  markets,  and  they  will  be 
able  to  pay  better  wages.  The  area  of  production  would  be  vastly  in- 
creased ;  and  with  better  and  more  economical  methods,  the  fertile 
soil  will  yield  such  crops  of  cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  vegeta- 
bles that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  labor,  and  idle  peasants  will  be 
f e^v  and  far  between.  The  peones  will  not  then  be  satisfied  with  the 
poorest  cotton  fabrics  and  with  an  almost  exclusive  vegetable  diet ; 
they  will  not  WQWopacotilla  or  shoddy  shoes,  or  go  barefoot ;  they  will 
not  shelter  themselves  from  the  rains  with  banana  leaves  instead  of 
umbrellas  ;  they  will  have  plates  for  their  food  instead  of  taking  it 
direct  from  their  one  cooking  vessel ;  they  will  have  knives  and 
forks,  metal  spoons  and  ladles,  instead  of  pieces  of  gourd  ;  chairs  in 
their  houses  instead  of  rude  boxes  or  nothing  at  all ;  houses  instead  of 
thatched  huts  ;  when  they  are  sick  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  medi- 
cal care,  but  will  have  the  service  of  doctors  ;  and  when  they  die  they 
will  not  be  tumbled  into  the  grave  without  even  a  box,  but  in  coffins. 
We  shall  get  our  winter  vegetables  from  Puerto  Rico  instead  of  Ber- 
muda ;  our  oranges,  when  the  frosts  kill  the  crop  in  Florida,  from  a 
country  where  the  orange  tree  never  fails,  unless  injured  by  the  hurri- 
cane, which  comes  about  once  in  a  generation.  If  we  deal  generously 
with  Puerto  Rico  we  will  get  liberal  returns  ;  if  in  a  niggard  spirit,  we 
must  not  expect  prosperity  or  profit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  free  Puertorican  sugar  and  tobacco  will  not 
greatly  disturb  the  market,  if  the  entire  crop  comes  in  free.  The  isl- 
and's export  of  sugar  is  to  our  production  of  cane  and  sorghum  sugar 
as  one  to  six  ;  and  its  export  of  tobacco  as  one  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty-tAvo.  As  to  the  tobacco,  it  is  very  different  from  that  which  is 
raised  in  this  country  ;  and  if  we  get  it  we  shall  manufacture  it  and 
send  much  of  it  back  to  Puerto  Rico  in  that  form.  Formerly  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  went  to  Cuba  to  be  made  into  cigars.  Our  farmers  will  not 
be  hurt  by  allowing  Puertorican  produce  to  come  in  free.  They  were 
not  hurt  when  Oklahoma  was  opened  to  extensive  agriculture. 

"We  now  come  to  the  third  and  most  serious  objection  to  territorial 
government  for  our  new  West  Indian  possession.  It  is  said  that  the 
people  are  not  competent  for  self-government ;  that  they  are  without 
experience  in  conducting  civil  affairs  ;  and  that  the  majority  are  un- 
prepared to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  franchise,  to  say  nothing 
of  office,  on  account  of  illiteracy.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  have 
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not  been  trained  in  a  good  governmental  school,  and  that  the  impor- 
tant positions  under  the  Insular  Government  were  held  by  men  sent 
over  from  Madrid  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  Puertorican,  by  which 
term  the  native  is  designated,  has  not  had  any  experience  in  govern- 
ment. He  served  in  various  positions  in  the  seventy  municipal  districts, 
and  has  occupied  not  a  few  subordinate  posts  under  the  Provincial 
Government.  If  he  did  not  participate  extensively  in  the  government 
of  his  own  island,  his  interests  were  nevertheless  at  stake  ;  and  he  fol- 
lowed the  acts  of  the  Insular  Administration  with  great  vigilance. 
The  Spaniards  who  held  the  most  important  offices  were  looked  upon 
as  foreigners  ;  and  Spaniards  and  Puertoricans  formed  distinct  and 
more  or  less  antagonistic  elements  of  the  population.  You  will  find 
few  Puertoricans,  except  among  the  peasants,  who  are  not  able  to  talk 
intelligently  of  their  governmental  affairs,  and  who  cannot  readily 
point  out  the  features  of  the  system  which  most  need  to  be  reformed. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  the  people  who  are  now  under  our  flag 
are  a  dull,  heavy,  densely  ignorant,  boorish  people,  his  idea  is  utterly 
wrong.  The  great  majority  are  undoubtedly  illiterate.  From  75  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  are  not  able  to  read  and  write.  Of 
course  infants  could  not  be  expected  to  do  either.  Women  have  had 
less  opportunity  to  learn  than  men.  The  rural  schools  for  girls  are  few 
in  number  and  poor  in  quality  ;  and  the  great  body  of  them  are  among 
the  illiterate.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  of  men,  therefore,  who  have 
some  education  than  the  percentage  named  would  indicate.  The  arti- 
sans, many  of  whom  are  colored,  are  generally  able  to  read  and  write. 
Of  a  delegation  of  eleven  representatives  of  the  trades,  who  called  at 
my  headquarters  in  San  Juan,  to  speak  about  their  condition  and  as- 
pirations, nine  were  colored  men  ;  and  all  but  one  wrote  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  all  spoke  intelligently.  The  people,  both  white  and 
black,  are  naturally  intelligent.  Persons  who  have  no  education,  as  we 
know  from  observation  in  our  own  country,  may,  nevertheless,  have 
large  intelligence.  We  have  known  illiterate  men  who  have  made  ex- 
cellent school  trustees,  and  who  served  satisfactorily  as  selectmen  in 
educated  and  thrifty  IS'ew  England  towns. 

The  Puertorican  is  mentally  acute.  The  children  learn  with  sur- 
prising ease  and  quickness.  Boys  and  girls  eight  and  ten  years  of  age 
will  do  a  sum  in  long  division  on  the  board  without  showing  the  proc- 
ess ;  doing  the  multiplying  and  subtracting  mentally,  and  only  setting 
down  the  figures  of  the  quotient  with  the  remainder.  I  have  talked 
with  men  and  women  in  the  poor  quarters  of  several  cities  and  towns, 
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have  seen  the  peasant  in  the  field  and  in  the  market  place,  and  did  not 
find  one  with  slow  wits  or  dense  ignorance  of  ordinary  affairs.  A  work- 
ingman  told  me  of  a  class  of  laborers  he  had  formed  in  Arecibo  who 
studied  at  night  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  educational  test  required 
for  the  franchise.  He  said  they  made  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read. 

The  fact  of  illiteracy  is  not  due  to  lack  of  intelligence,  but  rather 
to  lack  of  opportunity,  and  the  lack,  also,  of  a  stimulus.  The  peasant 
has  not  been  able  to  see  how  he  could  improve  his  condition  by  educa- 
tion. The  mercantile  and  the  banking  business  were  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Peninsular  Spaniards.  It  was  next  to  impossible 
for  a  native  to  get  a  position  of  any  kind  in  one  of  these  houses.  They 
preferred  young  men  from  Spain,  relatives  if  they  had  them.  These 
young  men  would  begin  at  the  lowest  round  in  the  ladder,  sleep  in  the 
store,  live  in  the  most  economical  fashion,  and  trust  to  experience  and 
opportunity  for  advancement,  which  seldom  failed  to  come.  When 
the  heads  of  the  house  returned  to  Spain  with  a  competency,  to  live 
the  rest  of  their  days  in  ''  Gracia,"  the  newer  part  of  Barcelona,  the 
clerks  would  succeed  to  the  business. 

A  Puertorican  who  has  a  large  and  paying  business  in  San  Juan 
says  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  found  a  chance  for  him- 
self with  a  Spanish  firm.  There  was  apparently  no  chance  anywhere 
for  the  peasant.  If  by  the  greatest  possible  good  luck  he  got  steady 
work,  and  lived  so  as  to  save  something,  he  was  likely  to  be  made  the 
victim  of  some  unprincipled,  covetous  neighbor,  who  had  property  and 
influence.  When  a  poor  man  was  compelled  to  part  with  his  cow  be- 
cause he  could  not  raise  eight  pesos  to  pay  the  alleged  tax  on  her,  and 
she  became  the  property  of  a  rogue  at  half  price,  peasants  would  say, 
^'  What  is  the  use  ?  Better  have  no  belongings  ;  we  will  spend  as  we 
go. ' '  They  saAV  nothing  to  be  gained  by  stinting  and  starving  them- 
selves to  educate  their  children.  The  system  was  against  them  ;  and 
government  and  wealth  seemed  in  league  to  prevent  them  from  rising. 
The  high  rate  of  illiteracy  in  Puerto  Kico  is  not  due  to  the  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  of  the  people  to  learn,  or  to  their  indifference,  but  to 
conditions  from  which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves. 

I  unhesitatingly  affirm,  in  full  view  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  Puertoricans  are  fit  for  the  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment involved  in  the  territorial  system.  The  system  is  an  admirable 
one.  The  more  it  is  studied  the  clearer  will  its  excellent  features  ap- 
pear. It  is  at  once  simple,  liberal,  and  safe.  It  provides,  in  brief,  for  a 
governor,  other  territorial  officers,  and  a  judiciary,  to  be  appointed  by 
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the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  governor  or  secretary  by  the  President,  when  necessary  ;  for 
a  legislature  in  two  branches,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  ;  for  county 
and  municipal  governments  the  same  as  in  States  ;  for  a  gubernatorial 
veto  ;  as  a  further  safeguard,  for  the  submission  of  the  legislative  acts 
to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  both  houses  of 
Congress ;  and  for  the  payment  of  territorial  salaries  from  the  Federal 
Treasury,  to  which  the  customs  and  internal  revenue  receipts  go. 

It  is  true  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  do  not  vote  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  nor  for  Congressmen  (they  may  have  a  delegate 
in  Congress,  without  vote),  nor  for  their  own  territorial  officers  ;  but 
they  pass  laws,  control  municipal  and  county  governments,  and  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools,  roads,  and  other  civil  institutions.  Congress 
has  never  limited  the  suffrage  in  any  Territory  by  any  educational  or 
property  qualification.  Our  Territories  under  this  system  have  given 
us  no  trouble,  excepting  Utah  ;  and  they  have  not  complained,  so  far 
as  I  remember,  that  their  rights  and  privileges  are  too  much  restricted. 

I  think  our  people  in  the  West  Indies  are  to  be  trusted.  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  risk  in  giving  them  territorial  government  similar  to  that 
of  l^ew  Mexico  and  Oklahoma.  I  believe  they  are  both  loyal  and  con- 
servative. They  are  not  revolutionary,  as  their  history  shows.  They 
have  given  Spain  no  trouble.  When  the  Venezuelans  freed  themselves 
they  would  have  freed  the  Puertoricans  also  ;  but  the  latter  repelled 
them,  and  would  not  rise  in  rebellion.  They  did  not  want  indepen- 
dence, because  that  would  make  them  the  prey  of  covetous,  rapacious 
Powers.  They  have  submitted  all  these  years  to  the  rigorous  rule  of 
Spain  ;  hoping  that  in  some  way,  at  some  time,  the  great  American 
eagle  might  take  them  under  its  sheltering  wings.  They  are  not  a 
warlike  people  like  the  Cubans.  They  are  not  violent  by  nature  ;  and 
violent  crimes  are  by  no  means  characteristic  of  them.  There  are  homi- 
cides and  infanticides,  but  not  in  as  large  proportion  to  population  as 
in  our  own  country  ;  there  is  much  petty  thieving,  but  burglaries  are 
almost  unknown.  They  have  great  respect  for  the  law,  and  the  gen- 
eral testimony  is  that  they  are  easily  governed.  They  are  a  shrewd 
people  ;  and  politicians,  it  is  said,  make  the  most  of  official  position. 

The  Puertoricans  have  their  vices  ;  in  this  they  are  not  different 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.  They  have  never  cared  for  the  bull-ring  ; 
but  they  enjoy  cock-fights,  and  especially  the  opportunity  of  betting 
on  them.  They  are  generally  addicted  to  gambling  ;  and  during  cer- 
tain festivals  men,  women,  and  children  give  themselves  up  to  a  mild 
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form  of  the  vice.  The  peasant  often  gambles  away  his  week's  wages, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  adding  to  them ;  and  a  few  instances  are  reported  of 
the  loss  of  valuable  estates  at  the  gaming  table.  The  worst  gambling 
places  in  San  Juan  have,  I  am  told,  been  introduced  since  American  oc- 
cupation, for  the  benefit  of  temporary  residents  from  the  United  States. 

When  I  say  that  Puertoricans  will  make  good  American  citizens, 
I  mean  to  say  that  they  have  strong  moral  qualities,  and  that  they  de- 
plore the  social  and  civic  evils  which  have  long  had  place  among  them. 
They  aspire  to  better  things  in  society,  in  State,  and  in  church.  They 
want  purer,  more  liberal,  and  more  efficient  government ;  more  schools 
and  better  schools  ;  improved  industrial  conditions,  so  that  the  peasant 
may  have  more  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  the  restora- 
tion of  religion  to  its  position  of  commanding  influence  over  the  morals 
of  the  people  ;  honest  and  able  men  in  positions  of  power,  that  civil 
office  may  be  honored  and  civic  virtues  rewarded  ;  the  establishment 
of  the  institutions  which  have  made  the  United  States  a  great  and  en- 
lightened and  powerful  Eepublic.  Are  not  these  worthy  aspirations  ? 
Can  a  people  hold  them  and  not  be  the  better  for  it  ? 

The  only  hopeless  conditions  are  those  which  men  are  content  to 
have  continued.  Puertoricans  are  not  lazy.  They  are  willing  to  Avork 
when  they  can  get  it.  They  are  quick  and  active  in  their  movements  ; 
and  it  is  amazing  that  they  can  endure  the  wearing  labor  of  the  cane 
or  tobacco  field  through  the  long,  hot  days  on  so  meagre  a  diet.  They 
are  polite  in  their  manners,  uniformly  kind  to  one  another,  and  count 
it  a  happiness  to  be  able  to  do  any  one  a  favor.  They  are  slandered 
when  they  are  called  treacherous.  If  they  ever  possessed  the  fierce,  re- 
vengeful passions  attributed  to  the  people  of  Southern  Europe,  the  in- 
sular atmosphere,  in  the  course  of  generations,  has  made  them  quite 
mild.  They  are  singularly  susceptible  to  good  influences  ;  and  a  good 
example  would  be  the  best  gospel  to  give  them. 

Those  who  raise  the  question  of  fitness  for  self-government  doubt- 
less have  a  very  high  standard  in  view.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
contending  that  Puertoricans  will  be  just  as  capable  and  steady  and 
self-reliant  when  they  become  American  citizens  as  those  of  most  of 
our  States.  They  have  much  to  learn  in  every  way.  But  is  it  not  best 
for  them  to  learn  under  the  pressure  of  responsibility  ?  ]^o  matter  if 
they  do  make  mistakes  ;  our  own  history  is  marked  by  errors  and  evils. 
It  was  the  effort  to  overcome  and  eradicate  them  that  made  us  strong, 
and  that  justifies  our  confidence  in  our  ability  to  cope  with  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  and  dangers  that  beset  us. 
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While  in  San  Juan  I  was  visited  by  an  American  who  is  giving 
much  attention  to  the  methods  by  which  the  world  is  governed  ;  and 
he  not  only  doubted  the  wisdom  of  giving  Puertoricans  a  part  in  the 
government  of  their  island,  but  contended  that  few  nations  are  fit  to 
govern  themselves.  He  mentioned  France  as  an  example,  and  consid- 
ered that  the  Eepublic  is  a  failure  ;  the  people  are  not  prepared  for  it. 
If  we  hold  up  the  ideal,  and  measure  all  achievements  by  it,  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  world  is  badly  governed,  and  that 
man  is  a  failure.  But  as  we  cannot  translate  him  to  an  ideal  state,  and 
cannot  by  miracle  make  him  an  ideal  being,  we  must  deal  with  him  as 
we  find  him  ;  allowing  for  his  defects,  relying  on  his  capacity  for  de- 
velopment, and  encouraging  by  every  means  his  ascent,  however  slow, 
to  higher  planes  of  life  and  conduct  and  achievement. 

I  am  one  of  those  Republicans  who  have  large  faith  in  man's  ca- 
pacity, in  whatever  state  of  civilization  he  may  exist,  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  system  of  law  and  order,  varying  in  completeness  and 
perfection  according  to  conditions  and  environments.  And  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  am  not  willing  so  far  to  discredit  our  own  form  of 
government  as  to  say  that  it  is  suitable  only  to  the  few  most  advanced 
nations.  Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  deny  men  the  right  to  participate 
in  their  own  government,  even  though  it  is  below  the  ideal,  without 
coming  dangerously  near  to  the  espousal  of  principles  which  would 
justify  slavery.  The  corner-stone  of  our  Republic  is  government  by 
consent  of  the  governed. 

The  question  of  universal,  or  manhood,  suffrage  is  yet  a  somewhat 
open  one.  Many  of  our  own  States  are  qualifying  its  exercise  by  edu- 
cational and  property  tests.  If  these  should  be  applied  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  right  to  vote  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  few  ;  and  the  many 
would  be  disfranchised.  Such  restrictions  appear  to  me  as  of  doubtful 
wisdom.  Congress  has  not  applied  them  to  the  Territories,  though  it 
had  as  much  reason  to  do  so  in  the  cases  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
as  it  has  in  that  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  in  New  Mexico 
is  still  44  per  cent,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years.  Spain,  with  72 
per  cent  of  illiterates,  established  universal  suffrage  by  the  electoral 
law  of  1890,  to  which  a  property  qualification  was  attached  for  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico.  In  its  autonomist  system,  however,  it  extended  the 
suffrage  to  both  the  islands  as  in  force  in  its  own  provinces  ;  and  men 
above  twenty-five  years  of  age  could  vote  for  members  of  their  munic- 
ipal governments,  of  the  Provincial  Deputation  and  legislature,  and 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  Cortes  at  Madrid.    We  criticised  that  system 
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and  held  that  it  did  not  concede  enough.  We  justified  the  Cubans  in 
rejecting  it.  Congress  declared  that  Cuba  ought  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. We  are  going,  in  obedience  to  our  pledge,  to  start  the  Cu- 
bans on  a  career  of  independent  self-government.  Shall  we  now  take 
the  position  that  Cuba  is  competent  to  govern  herself  independently  of 
Spain  or  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Puerto  Eico,  with  a  far  more 
peaceable  population,  and  with  no  higher  rate  of  illiteracy,  is  not  com- 
petent to  govern  herself,  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Executive, 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Departments  ?  We  cannot  do  less  than  Spain 
did  and  justify  ourselves  and  our  part  in  the  late  war  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  people 
of  that  island. 

There  are  signs  that  a  prolongation  of  the  military  regime  for  two 
or  three  years  will  be  proposed,  under  the  plea  of  preparing  the  people 
for  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  self-government.  If  this  be  done, 
it  will  be  done  against  the  protest  of  the  Puertoricans  themselves,  and 
will  continue  the  present  crisis  till  the  ruin  of  the  island  is  made  com- 
plete, unless  the  question  of  cabotage^  or  free  coast- wise  trade,  is  settled 
at  once.  Military  force  is  not  required  to  preserve  order  there  ;  no 
incipient  revolutions  call  for  armed  troops  ;  beyond  garrisons  for  the 
forts,  soldiers  are  not  needed  ;  and  wherein  the  military  regime  is  su- 
perior to  the  civil  in  training  men  in  the  art  of  government  I  do  not 
perceive.  There  is  ample  power  with  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
tervene, if  occasion  should  require,  under  a  civil  system.  We  shall 
have,  I  assume,  an  American  governor.  This  is  expected  and  desired. 
Americans  will  doubtless  occupy,  at  least  for  one  term,  a  few  other  po- 
sitions. Many  Americans  will  become  residents  of  the  island,  and  in 
due  time  find  their  way  into  public  life.  No  Federal  interests  will  be 
put  in  jeopardy  by  the  immediate  extension  of  territorial  government 
to  Puerto  Rico,  whose  present  industrial  and  commercial  position  is 
critical  and  cannot  be  too  quickly  adjusted  to  permanent  conditions. 

Seiior  Pi  y  Margall,  in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  at  Madrid,  advocat- 
ing the  sale  of  the  Carolines  and  other  remaining  colonies,  admitted 
that  Spain  had  failed  in  her  colonial  policy.  He  spoke  of  the  humilia- 
tion she  had  been  compelled  to  endure,  and  added  that  her  greatest 
shame  was  yet  to  come,  in  seeing  the  United  States  accomplish  in  a 
few  years  what  she  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about  in  centuries.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  action  of  Congress  at  its  coming  session  will 
justify  the  Spanish  statesman's  confidence.  H.  K.  Carroll. 
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Philip  II,  son  and  successor  of  the  great  Charles,  was,  as  man  and 
ruler,  sui  generis.  A  modern  biographer  says  he  possessed  a  mental 
obliquity,  an  unshakable  belief  that  he  was  in  some  sort  a  junior  part- 
ner with  Providence.  As  he  lay  dying  in  the  Escorial,  monument  of 
his  f oUy  and  fanaticism,  he  said  to  his  son,  who  alone  was  with  him  : 

*'  The  King's  crown  is  already  falling  from  my  brow,  and  death  will  place  it  on 
yours.  Two  things  I  especially  commend  to  you  :  One  is,  that  you  keep  always  faith- 
ful to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  you  treat  your  subjects  justly. 
This  crown  will  some  day  fall  away  from  your  head  as  it  now  falls  from  mine." 

The  vast  and  scattered  territories  of  Charles  Y  became  the  heritage 
of  his  son  ;  and  he  was  thus  burdened,  as  King  of  Spain,  with  domin- 
ions and  suzerainties  in  Austria,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  with  a 
constant  rivalry  with  Turks  and  Algerines.  Besides  ceaseless  conflict 
as  a  Mediterranean  power,  he  was  cursed  with  a  foreign  policy  in  every 
corner  of  Europe.  To  these  add  the  new  dominions  in  America,  which 
had  been  a  consequence  of  its  discovery  and  of  papal  assignment  of 
sovereignty.  These  extraordinary  territorial  dependencies  make  one's 
head  dizzy,  as  he  reads  of  court  intrigues,  of  connubial  infelicities,  of 
prodigal  briberies,  of  religious  wars  and  persecutions,  of  oppression 
and  taxation. 

The  policy  of  the  rulers,  the  kernel  of  the  system,  was  that  of  cen- 
tralization. It  was  one  of  repression,  interference,  subjection,  keeping 
natives  in  inferiority  to  the ' '  classes ' '  at  home.  Worthless  and  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  the  aristocracy  were  provided  for.  All  other  men  were 
used  merely  as  instruments  for  carrying  out  these  ends  ;  i.e.,  for  pro- 
moting the  ambitious  and  fanatical  schemes  of  the  crown  and  of  its 
satellites  and  pensioners.  There  was  no  tolerance  of  autonomy  in  the 
dependencies  and  colonies.  Such  a  system  leads  invariably,  inevitably, 
to  injustice,  misrule,  corruption.  Patronage  became  a  scandalous  use  of 
office  to  enrich  favorites.  Judges  were  bought,  and  the  administration 
was  a  sink  of  iniquity.  The  maladministration  continued  to  this  cen- 
tury. A  centralized  power  dominated  over  possessions  ;  and  no  effort 
was  made  to  train  them  for  independence  or  self-government.     The 
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possibility  of  future  separation  was  scouted  as  treason.  In  course  of 
time,  aroused  by  wrongs,  South  and  Central  America  and  Mexico  rev- 
olutionized, resisted  the  control  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  established 
separate  and  independent  governments. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  1892,  in  a  highly  suggestive 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  discussed  the 
question  whether  any  benefit  had  resulted  to  mankind  through  Span- 
ish rule  in  America  ;  and  he  challenged  the  production  of  a  single  good 
thing  in  law,  or  science,  or  art,  or  literature  as  growing  out  of  that 
domination.  In  the  long  struggle  between  constitutional  institu- 
tions and  absolutism,  the  influence  of  Spain — her  whole  weight — was 
thrown  in  favor  of  intellectual  repression  and  religious  persecution  and 
against  religious  and  political  freedom.  During  the  sixteenth  century 
some  $700,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  were  drawn  from  America  ;  and 
this  was  used,  in  no  case,  to  the  advantage  of  the  race  of  man. 

Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippine  and  the  Caroline  Islands  were 
retained  under  Spanish  authority.  The  loss  of  the  other  dependencies 
brought  no  lessons  of  wisdom  to  Spain,  but  rather  confirmed  the  Gov- 
ernment in  a  policy  of  wickedness.  These  colonies  became  pasture 
grounds  where  sons  of  the  titled  and  of  the  aristocracy  could  batten 
and  grow  insolent  and  corrupt.  Instead  of  developing  resources  and 
making  people  rich  and  happy,  slavery  was  prolonged  and  taxes  were 
exorbitant.    Official  corruption  was  the  uniform  rule. 

In  a  debate  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  in  1872,  it  was  complained  that 
Cuban  affairs  were  involved  in  such  obscurity  that  even  in  the  Colonial 
Office  no  certain  knowledge  existed.  It  was  deplored  that  no  effort 
was  made  by  Spain  to  train  the  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent,  or 
to  unite  their  destinies  with  those  of  Spain  on  equal  tenns.  Salmeron, 
one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  short-lived  Republic,  openly  charged  that 
12,000  vultures  were  devouring  and  plundering  the  country,  indiffer- 
ent to  all  complaints  and  calamities.  Whatsoever  a  nation  sows  that 
also  will  it  reap.  By  sale  the  Carolines  have  passed  under  the  German 
flag.  By  conquest  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines  have  ceased 
forever  to  be  under  Spanish  rule.  In  1898-99  the  territorial  area  was 
contracted  from  357,275  square  miles  to  196,173. 

Few  nations  have  succeeded  in  colonizing.  England  has  had  a  won- 
derful success  in  her  foreign  possessions,  and  has  displayed  consum- 
mate wisdom  in  their  government.  She  profited  by  her  experience 
with  the  United  States,  and  has  evinced  superlative  wisdom  since,  in 
Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  Africa  ;  and  whatever  criticism  may 
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be  passed  upon  some  of  her  acts,  her  rule  has  resulted  in  the  increased 
prosperity  of  the  people.  Her  administration  is  flexible,  adapted  to 
conditions  and  environments  ;  and  she  ties  herself  by  no  Procrustean 
rule,  as  if  all  races  and  countries  were  alike  fitted  for  habeas  corpus^ 
the  ballot-box,  universal  eligibility  to  office,  and  home  rule.  In  trade, 
the  "  open  door  "  has  proved  best  for  the  mother  country  and  the  re- 
mote peoples.  Offices  are  generally  filled  by  civil  service  rules,  by  the 
competitive  system.  Even  this  system  is  not  enforced  arbitrarily  or 
universally.  There  is  a  marked  distinction  between  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies. Australia  and  Canada  are  colonies  ;  India,  Jamaica,  etc. , 
are  dependencies.  For  some  positions,  to  secure  a  development  of  the 
country  and  a  satisfactory  administration,  men  are  needed  of  force  of 
character,  of  good  habits,  of  exact  and  careful  education.  The  civil 
service  is  recruited  from  several  classes  ;  and  reference  is  had  in  ap- 
pointments to  the  effectiveness  of  the  men.  Thus  a  class  of  men  of  the 
very  highest  type,  such  as  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Cromer,  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  have  been  trained  for  the  public  service,  and  have  demon- 
strated the  value  of  such  a  system. 

Why  has  Spain  failed  ?  Without  entering  into  disputed  ecclesi- 
astical points,  it  may  be  said  that  Philip's  advice  to  his  son  about  the 
church  has  been  adhered  to  with  mischievous  insistency.  Such  a  thing 
as  civil  service  is  unknown.  Philip  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  per- 
son should  be  educated  outside  of  Spain.  All  attempts  at  introducing 
science  in  any  form  were  suppressed  by  the  Inquisition.  Education  has 
been  grossly  neglected,  or  narrowed,  at  home,  and  therefore  abroad. 
There  are  70  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  Spain,  and  of  course  a  larger  per- 
centage in  the  colonies. 

Spain  has  not,  in  her  commercial  regulations,  passed  the  theories 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  she  has  not  learned  that  exports  and  imports  are 
correlated  ;  that  trade  is  barter  ;  and  that  markets  must  be  wide  and 
numerous.  It  is  impossible  in  course  of  years  to  sell  more  to  a  country 
than  is  bought  from  it.  To  use  a  colony  for  furnishing  revenue  to  the 
home  country  is  an  absurdity.  Philip  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no 
ships  but  Spanish  should  be  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Spanish  territo- 
ries in  America,  and  went  further  and  "  protected  "  particular  ports. 
Macaulay  gives  an  instance  of  a  Spanish  vessel,  laden  with  richest 
cargo,  being  captured  by  a  British  cruiser,  because  she  refused  to  enter 
a  safe  harbor,  which  was  unobstructed  ;  a  law  or  regulation  forbid- 
ding the  entry  of  any  port  except  Cadiz. 

The  restrictive  policy  has  been  continued  to  modern  days  ;  and  col- 
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onies  have  been  a  costly  luxury.  In  1844  the  exports  were  about  $124,  - 
000,000  ;  the  bulk  being  the  products  of  forests,  fields,  and  mines.  The 
sum  total  of  manufactured  products  exported  under  a  restrictive  sys- 
tem of  two  centuries  or  more  did  not  amount  to  more  than  $5,000,000. 
With  an  insensate  thirst  for  gold,  Spain  wiped  out  whole  nations  of 
inoffensive  Indians.  To  peoples  anxious  for  wider  latitude  of  self-gov- 
ernment her  constitutions  and  promises  were  dead  letters  ;  and  noth- 
ing was  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  system  of  personal  centralization 
upon  which  the  Government  rested.  The  island  of  Cuba  was  for 
years  a  heavy  load  on  the  Government.  The  cost  of  insurrections  was 
enormous.  The  annual  deficit  in  the  Colonial  Budgets,  amounting 
sometimes  to  several  millions  of  dollars,  had  to  be  borne  by  the  home 
Government.  The  tenacity  with  which  Spain  held  on  to  her  colonies 
was  a  matter  of  sentiment,  of  national  vanity,  rather  than  of  practical 
benefit.  Something  over  one  hundred  years  ago  Florida,  portions  of 
Alabama  and  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  all  south  to  Cape  Horn,  excluding 
Brazil,  were  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominion.  That  she  should  surrender 
reluctantly  the  last  vestige  of  her  colonial  possessions  is  but  natural. 

Her  future  depends  on  her  ability  to  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
the  past.  Her  own  recent  history  furnishes  lessons  in  practical  poli- 
tics to  which  she  should  not  shut  her  eyes.  Her  colonies  were  always 
sources  of  weakness.  There  was  never  revenue  enough  from  the  isl- 
ands to  pay  for  the  cost  of  military  service  ;  and  both  the  East  and  the 
West  Indies  had  large  debts,  for  which  their  customs  revenue  had 
been  heavily  mortgaged.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  islands  were  all 
"  outgo  "  and  no  ^^  income. " 

Practical  politics  would  suggest  the  early  reform  of  many  vicious 
practices  in  the  peninsula.  The  manipulations  in  elections,  which  pre- 
vail in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  find  a  parallel  in  Spain.  The  false 
political  economy  which  has  kept  the  country  in  poverty  can  be  easily 
changed.  Italy  and  her  African  colonies  tally  with  the  history  of 
Spain,  and  admonish  her  as  to  such  expensive  and  ill-advised  luxuries. 
Spain,  like  Portugal  and  Italy  and  Greece,  is  suffering  under  a  heavy 
national  indebtedness,  threatening  her  with  bankruptcy.  The  war 
loans  for  the  colonies  were  guaranteed  by  Spain  ;  and  they  are  now 
a  charge  on  the  Spanish  Treasury.  The  home  revenues  are  not  large 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  peninsular  debt  (Spanish)  and  those 
colonial  debts.  At  present  Spain  has  all  the  expenses  of  her  former 
colonies  and  none  of  the  benefits.  How  she  can  get  rid  of  the  in- 
debtedness, which  eats  up  her  income,  is  a  problem  for  financiers  and 
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experienced  statesmen.  Whether  she  will  be  permitted  to  scale  or  re- 
pudiate or  apply  the  sponge  to  what  she  owes  depends  not  altogether 
upon  herself,  but  upon  the  bankers  of  Paris  and  Brussels,  who  hold 
State,  colonial,  and  railway  debts,  and  are  not  inclined  to  yield. 

One  of  the  mysterious  things  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  ad- 
justing one's  self  to  new  relations  and  getting  rid  of  traditional  van- 
ity and  pride  has  found  curious  illustration  in  the  last  change  in  the 
Spanish  Cabinet,  when  the  Minister  of  Finance  refused  to  undertake 
to  make  provision  for  the  increase  of  military  expenditures  which  the 
Secretary  of  War  urged.  For  Spain  to  apply  even  remotely  to  herself 
the  militarism  of  Moltke  seems  a  jest,  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  In  the 
Reichstag,  in  1856,  the  great  German  tactician  said  : 

**  The  army  can  never  be  a  provisional  thing.  The  army  is  primary  among  all  the 
country's  institutions  ;  for  it  alone  makes  the  existence  of  other  institutions  possible. 
All  civil  and  political  liberty,  all  achievements  of  legislation,  finance,  the  very  state  it- 
self, stand  and  fall  with  the  army." 

There  is  much  misapprehension  about  Spain  in  this  country.  Lord 
Salisbury's  division  of  nations  ''  as  the  living  and  the  dying,"  and  his 
description  of  dying  states  as  those  where  ' '  disorganization  and  decay 
are  advancing, ' '  have  been  construed  as  an  intentional,  but  disguised, 
reflection  on  Spain.  But  she  has  a  brave,  hospitable,  noble,  generous 
people.  Those  who  think  well  of  her  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that 
misgovernment  is  not  stereotyped.  The  old  should  vanish  in  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  the  new.  There  is  much  in  the  political  and  ecclesi- 
astical history  of  Spain  that  is  of  thrilling  interest.  Her  sacrifices  and 
struggles  in  the  past  for  national  independence  and  for  political  and 
religious  rights,  by  a  portion  of  her  people,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

In  England  we  have  before  us  the  demonstration  that  a  constitu- 
tional limited  monarchy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  highest  civiliza- 
tion and  the  largest  personal  liberty.  Spain  has  a  constitution  adopted 
in  1876,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  unhallowed  union  of  church 
and  state,  a  curse  always  and  everywhere,  has  many  principles  very 
similar  to  those  in  our  form  of  government. 

Not  long  since  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  gave  a  warning  to  his 
clergy  that  they  should  dissociate  themselves  from  political  contro- 
versies, and  confine  themselves  to  their  ecclesiastical  duties.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  late  congress  in  Burgos  of  reactionary  prelates 
have  antagonized  the  better  spirit  of  the  Archbishop  ;  seeking  to  carry 
their  church  and  country  back  to  the  opinions  which  prevailed  before 
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the  modern  intellectual  emancipation.  These  Burgos  bishops  suggest 
that ' '  public  instruction  must  be  Catholic  ; ' '  that  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  including  exemption  from  taxation  and  military  service,  must 
be  reestablished ;  that  bishops  should  be  given  every  facility  in  proving 
and  recovering  legacies  from  pious  testators  without  the  intervention 
of  civil  authority  ;  and  that  all  associations  which  are  not  Catholic 
should  be  forbidden.  Such  claims  show  the  danger  of  placing  irrespon- 
sible power  again  in  clerical  hands,  and  make  the  recovery  of  Spain 
from  the  wounds  and  calamities  of  the  Hispano- American  conflict 
more  difficult  and  tedious.  There  is,  however,  a  prospect,  under  wiser 
counsels,  of  a  new  Spain.  With  universal  education,  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, economy  and  honesty  of  administration,  freedom  of  relig- 
ion, more  liberal  commercial  regulations,  reliance  on  intelligent  and 
skilled  labor,  Spain  may  yet  take  a  high  and  honorable  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  varied  forms  of  church  government, 
running  through  the  whole  scale  from  autocratic  to  democratic  ;  and 
he  would  be  a  bold  man,  bigot,  or  fanatic,  who  would  claim,  as  logi- 
cal fruits,  more  and  higher  benefits  to  citizenship  from  one  rather  than 
from  another.  And  so  there  may  be  varied  forms  of  civil  government, 
which,  in  practical  work,  may  evolve  for  citizenship  all  that  should 
properly  be  expected  from  governments  that  are  more  in  accordance 
with  our  favorite  theories. 

In  Spain  there  are  men  like  Moret,  Sagasta,  Silvela,  and  Campos, 
who  are  broad-minded  statesmen,  cultured  and  patriotic  ;  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  they  will  rise  superior  to  the  unfavorable  en- 
vironments which  block  the  pathway  of  that  country,  and  place  their 
historic  land,  not  among  the  first-class  powers  of  Europe,  but  along- 
side of  those  of  lesser  rank,  which  are  not  less  distinguished  than  their 
great  neighbors  for  all  that  promotes  real  industrial  prosperity,  and 
for  the  recognition  of  those  personal  rights  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  best  political  institutions.  It  is  fortunate  for  Spain  that  in  the 
Queen  Regent  the  country,  bereft  of  much  that  she  held  sacred,  has  a 
head  and  ruler  who  is,  in  purity  of  character,  devotion  to  her  religion, 
practice  of  the  most  exalted  feminine  virtues,  fine  intelligence,  and 
large  acquaintance  with  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  a  monarch  who 
will  in  her  future  history  be  honored  as  a  boon  from  heaven,  an  inspir- 
ing exemplar  and  model,  in  the  perilous  crises  which  have  come  with 
crushing  effect  upon  a  proud  and  sensitive  nation. 

J,  L.  M.  Curry. 
18 


THE  FIKlSriSH  QUESTION. 

Toward  the  close  of  last  June  a  deputation,  consisting  of  six  scien- 
tists— among  them  the  famous  discoverer,  Baron  l^ordenskiold,  and 
the  well-known  Senator,  Trarieux — visited  St.  Petersburg,  in  order 
to  present  to  the  Czar,  in  the  name  of  one  thousand  prominent  Euro- 
pean scholars  and  artists,  a  petition  in  favor  of  Finland.  What  had 
occurred  to  inspire  this  unanimous  expression  of  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  all  Europe  ?  As  some  very  peculiar  circumstances  are  here  involved, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  clearly  to  elucidate  the  question,  to  enter 
upon  a  brief  historical  review. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Finns,  who,  ethnographically 
speaking,  are  identified  with  a  group  distinct  from  that  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  tribes,  migrated  to  Europe  during  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era,  when  they  became  established  in  their  present  posses- 
sions. Relics  of  this  older  period  may  be  found  in  the  "  Kalewala,"  a 
work  concerning  which  The  Forum  recently  published  an  article,  that 
was  received,  I  understand,  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Finland.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  numerous  conflicts  arose  between  the  Finns  and  the 
Swedes,  in  the  course  of  which  Finland  was  finally  conquered  and  per- 
manently incorporated  with  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden.  IS'evertheless, 
the  Finns  were  treated  with  great  clemency,  and  enjoyed  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  free  Swedish  institutions  ;  so  that,  indeed,  they  eventually 
came  to  regard  themselves,  not  as  victims  of  oppression,  but  as  fully 
privileged  subjects  of  the  state.  The  Reformation,  which  found  rapid 
acceptance  in  Finland,  tended  to  knit  the  two  countries  into  still  closer 
bonds ;  and,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Finns  and  the  Swedes  fought 
side  by  side  in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  cause.  The  Finnish  tongue,  dis- 
tinguished by  marked  individuality  and  a  high  degree  of  euphony,  re- 
mained the  language  of  the  people  ;  while  Swedish  became  more  and 
more  popular  with  the  upper  classes.  Of  the  population  of  Finland, 
in  1890,  Finnish  was  claimed  as  the  native  tongue  by  2,048,645,  and 
Swedish,  by  322,604.  The  native  Finns  and  the  Swedish  element  of 
the  country  are  together  usually  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
Finns. 
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A  great  change  was  effected  in  1809,  when  Finland,  ceded  by  Swe- 
den to  Russia,  was  compelled  to  share  the  fortunes  of  the  latter  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  this  union,  however,  Finland  retained  a  high 
degree  of  independence,  remaining  a  separate  Grand  Duchy,  and  re- 
taining its  constitutional  government ;  the  old  Constitution  having 
been  expressly  ratified  by  Alexander  I  of  Russia  in  1809.  The  Diet 
consists  of  representatives  chosen  from  the  four  orders  ;  viz.,  the  nobil- 
ity, the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  peasants.  ]S"o  taxes  may  be  levied, 
no  troops  requisitioned,  and  no  laws  enacted,  without  the  consent  of 
this  legislative  body.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  notwithstanding 
its  union  with  Russia,  Finland  practically  remained  a  free  country, 
capable  of  natural  development.  True,  internal  dissensions  were  not 
wanting  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  agitation 
against  the  supremacy  of  the  Swedish  over  the  native  language — an 
agitation  conducted  by  the  Fennomanians  against  the  Svekomanians. 
The  result  was  favorable  to  the  Finnish  language.  Of  the  134  news- 
papers and  periodicals  printed  in  Finland  in  1891,  79  were  Finnish  and 
55  Swedish.  ]S"evertheless,  as  regards  culture,  Swedish  has  hitherto 
maintained  a  very  prominent  position. 

Yet  this  language  question,  although  occasionally  very  hotly  con- 
tested, has  by  no  means  diminished  the  sense  of  unity  among  the  peo- 
ple, nor  hampered  the  development  of  the  country.  This  development 
in  our  century  has  been  truly  marvellous.  Finland  is  the  northernmost 
country  of  Europe.  It  is  compelled  to  combat  Avith  a  rough  climate  and 
a  stubborn,  granite  soil,  thinly  covered  with  earth.  It  is  full  of  seas, 
swamps,  and  morasses  ;  and  its  situation  in  the  farthermost  corner  of 
the  Baltic  makes  it  somewhat  inaccessible  to  commerce. 

StiU,  despite  all  these  obstacles,  Finland  to-day  is  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  boast  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive commercial  and  industrial  development  and  of  an  excellent 
educational  system.  It  participates  in  every  department  of  scientific 
research,  and  has  produced  a  number  of  distinguished  painters  and 
sculptors.  Particularly  noteworthy,  however,  are  its  achievements  in 
the  field  of  poetry.  The  dialect  verse  of  this  country  is  especially  rich 
and  varied,  and  has  obtained  a  wide  celebrity  during  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  the  most  distinguished  representative  in  this  department  being 
the  indefatigable  Lonnrot,  who,  in  1835,  published  the  national  epic 
'^  Kalewala  "  and,  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  a  collection  of  Ij^rics  and 
ballads  entitled  "  Kanteletar."  Indeed,  a  special  scientific  organiza- 
tion, the  Finnish  Literary  Society  (Suomalaison  Kirjallisunden  Seura), 
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has  now  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  promot- 
ing a  specifically  Finnish  literature. 

]^or  has  the  Swedish  element  of  Finland  been  inactive.  Euneberg 
(1804-1877),  who  may  be  considered  the  national  ipoet  par  excellence^ 
wrote  in  Swedish  ;  and  in  the  personality  of  this  writer  we  find  the 
two  national  elements  of  the  country  admirably  blended.  Although 
Swedish  by  education  and  training,  Runeberg  was  very  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  popular  spirit ;  and  his  poetry  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of 
land  and  people.  Runeberg  was  a  scholar  entirely  devoid  of  pedantry. 
He  was  not  a  book-worm,  but  a  master  of  sport,  whose  leisure  hours 
were  devoted  to  travel,  yachting,  fishing,  and  hunting.  He  is  said  also 
to  have  displayed  remarkable  skill  in  taming  and  training  animals. 
"With  such  qualifications,  he  became  enabled  to  mirror  forth,  in  all  its 
clearness  and  distinctness,  the  deep,  grave,  and  silent  nature  of  his  na- 
tive land — the  illimitable  forests,  countless  lakes,  the  rigorous  winter 
and  beautiful,  though  brief,  summer,  the  conflict  between  light  and 
mist,  and  many  other  characteristic  features  of  that  northern  land.  ]^ot 
less  faithful  was  his  portrayal  of  the  life  of  the  people — their  hard 
toil,  stout  endurance  of  hardship,  amiable  humor,  unwavering  fidelity, 
manly  bravery,  and,  above  all,  their  enthusiastic  patriotism.  This 
patriotism  has,  perhaps,  found  its  highest  expression  in  Runeberg 's 
celebrated  song,  ' '  Our  Country. ' '  This  lyric  has  become  the  national 
anthem  of  Finland,  and  is  always  sung  standing.  Despite  various 
changes  in  the  external  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  poems  of 
Runeberg  still  afford  the  most  faithful  picture  of  Finnish  life  and  man- 
ners. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  internal  development  of  the  country,  during 
the  present  century,  affords  a  very  gratifying  spectacle.  We  behold 
a  people  boldly  self-reliant  and  hardily  independent,  overcoming  all 
unfavorable  conditions — a  people  richly  endowed  and  very  energetic, 
exclusively  engaged  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace,  and  vying  in  this 
regard  with  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth.  We  note  continuous 
progress  and  rapid  development  of  prosperity  and  culture. 

Yet,  upon  this  scene  of  peaceful  development  a  dark  cloud  has  cast 
its  sombre  shadow.  I  refer  to  the  relation  between  Finland  and  Rus- 
sia. Although  the  independence  of  Finland  is  secured  by  its  Constitu- 
tion, there  has  ever  been  some  doubt  as  to  how  long  this  Constitution 
would  remain  effective.  Indeed,  as  regards  their  political  relation  to 
Russia,  the  Finns  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  various  phases. 
Alexander  I  was  favorable  to  the  country.     During  the  reign  of  his 
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successor,  Nicholas  I  (1825-1855),  the  Diet  did  not  once  convene.  Un- 
der Alexander  II  Finland  was  most  prosperous  ;  and  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III  was  also  very  auspicious.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  Sclavophile  party  of  Russia  began  to  attack  the  national  in- 
dependence of  the  Grand  Duchy  ;  and  various  measures  were  devised 
to  limit  the  national  autonomy,  and  to  bring  the  institutions  into  ac- 
cord with  those  of  Russia. 

The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  Russification  of  Finland  was  particu- 
larly strong  during  the  period  1890-1892.  But  the  Finns  stood  up 
boldly  in  defence  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  standstill.  In  the  meantime  Alexander  III  died, 
and  the  accession  of  Nicholas  II  again  seemed  to  give  promise  of  better 
times.  The  Czar  ratified  the  Constitution,  and  completely  restored  to 
the  Diet — the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  land — those  rights  which 
had  been  curtailed  during  the  reign  of  his  father.  The  tenor  of  the  Im- 
perial document  ratifying  the  Constitution  of  Finland  is  as  follows  : ' 

*'As  we,  through  the  will  of  Providence,  have  come  into  hereditary  possession 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland,  we  have  hereby  desired  to  confirm  and  ratify  the 
Religion,  the  Fundamental  Laws,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  every  class  in  the  said 
Grand  Duchy,  in  particular,  and  all  its  inhabitants,  high  and  low,  in  general,  which  they 
according  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country  have  enjoyed  ;  promising  to  preserve 
the  same  steadfastly  and  in  their  full  force. 

"  Livadia,  this  6th  of  November,  1894. 

(Signed)  "Nicholas." 

This  document  tended  to  lift  the  weight  of  care  which  had  rested  so 
heavily  upon  the  people  of  Finland  ;  and  once  more  they  gazed  hope- 
fully into  the  future.  But  the  turn  which  events  have  recently  taken 
has  suddenly  converted  this  feeling  of  security  into  blank  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  In  July,  1898,  just  one  month  before  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Czar's  Peace  Manifesto,  the  Diet  of  Finland  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  extraordinary  session  during  January,  1899,  in  order  to  de- 
bate upon  the  new  Army  Bill  submitted  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Hitherto,  the  army  of  Finland  has  been  strictly  national  in  character, 
and  has  served  solely  for  the  defence  of  the  province.  The  standing 
army  has  been  limited  to  5,600  men,  1,920  of  whom  are  annually  se- 
lected to  bear  arms  during  a  period  of  three  years.  This  has  now  been 
changed  ;  the  main  features  of  the  new  Army  Bill  being  as  follows  : 

*  The  above  extract  is  taken  from  the  June  number  of  "Finland,  an  English  Jour- 
nal devoted  to  the  Cause  of  the  Finnish  People,"  edited  by  C.  Harold  Perrott,  106 
Victoria  Street,  London. 
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1.  Finnisn  troops  may  be  requisitioned  for  service  beyona  xhe  con- 
fines of  the  Grand  Duchy. 

2.  Eussians  may  serve  in  the  Finnish,  and  Finlanders  in  the  Eus- 
sian,  Army. 

3.  A  lightening  of  the  duties  of  military  service  upon  the  ground  of 
superior  education  will  be  granted  to  those  only  who  can  speak,  read, 
and  write  Eussian. 

4.  The  period  of  active  service  under  the  flag  is  increased  from  three 
years  to  five. 

5.  The  annual  contingent  of  soldiers  in  active  service  is  increased 
from  1,920  men  to  7,200. 

We  at  once  perceive  the  fundamental  nature  of  these  changes, 
which  threaten  to  impose  a  far  heavier  burden  upon  Finland,  and  to 
Eussify  her  army.  Naturally,  the  new  law  met  with  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition.  But  while  the  bill  was  still  in  committee  there  ap- 
peared on  February  15,  1899,  an  Imperial  ukase,  whereby  the  entire 
situation  was  radically  changed,  and  the  independence  of  Finland  seri- 
ously threatened.  This  ukase  decrees  that  while  the  internal  adminis- 
tration and  legislation  of  Finland  are  to  remain  unimpaired,  matters 
affecting  the  common  interests  of  Finland  and  Eussia  are  to  be  no 
longer  submitted  solely  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Emperor  reserves  to  himself  the  final  decision  as  to  which 
matters  are  to  be  included  in  the  above  category.  All  laws  uniformly 
established  throughout  the  Empire  (including  Finland),  all  such  as  af- 
fect Finland  alone,  and  such  also  as  refer  to  the  common  interests  or 
legislation  of  both  countries  are  in  future  to  be  treated  as  follows  : 

After  their  formulation  by  the  highest  authorities,  they  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and,  in  certain  instances,  also  to  the  Diet  of  Fin- 
land. The  proceedings  of  these  bodies  will  then  be  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Council,  which  will  render  the  final  decision — with  the  co- 
operation, however,  of  the  Governor- General  of  Finland,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Grand  Duchy,  and  such  members  of  the  Finland 
Senate  as  may  be  specially  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Council.  The 
document  is  couched  in  terms  expressing  good- will  for  Finland.  In  ef- 
fect, however,  it  signifies  the  complete  demolition  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  that  country.  For  in  all  matters  involving  the  interests  of 
both  countries,  or  affecting  in  any  way  those  of  Eussia,  Finland  wiU 
hereafter  be  confined  to  a  mere  expression  of  opinion  :  she  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  formulating  an  independent 
resolution.  The  definition  of  '  ^  conmion  interests ' '  as  furnished  by  the 
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ukase  is  so  vague  as  to  make  the  exercise  of  any  form  oi  self-govern- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Finlanders  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  if  not  of 
serious  difficulty.  ISTot  only  the  interpretation  of  "  conmion  interests, ' ' 
but  also  the  designation  of  the  law  governing  them,  is  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  authorities.  Finland,  an  independent,  constitu- 
tional state,  has  been,  or,  at  all  events,  is  to  be,  converted  into  a  prov- 
ince of  Russia. 

Additional  evidence  as  to  the  intention  of  the  l^ational  party  and 
the  bureaucracy  of  Russia  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following  circum- 
stances :  Gen.  Bobrikoff,  the  present  Governor- General  of  Finland, 
is  the  same  man  who  accomplished  the  Russification  of  the  Baltic  Prov- 
inces, and  who  uprooted  the  German  culture  which  had  thriven  there. 
Privy  Councillor  von  Plehwe,  the  newly  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
for  Finland — an  office  heretofore  invariably  filled  by  natives  of  the 
Province — is  a  member  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  Furthermore,  the 
press  of  Finland,  both  Swedish  and  Finnish,  has  been  subjected  to  nu- 
merous vexations,  which  are  daily  becoming  more  aggravating. 

Many  other  measures,  recently  introduced,  also  clearly  reveal  the 
purpose  of  the  present  Russian  policy  with  regard  to  the  Grand  Duchy. 
Thus,  some  time  ago,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
introduction  of  certain  reforms  in  the  Finnish  Military  Academy  at 
Frederikshamn.  All  the  members  of  this  Commission,  with  one  ex- 
ception, were  Russians  ;  and  the  propositions  submitted  were  to  the 
effect  that  the  Russian  language  was  to  be  employed  almost  exclusively 
as  the  medium  of  instruction.  Only  nine  hours  a  week  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  Swedish  (the  instruction  to  be  given  to  seven  or  eight  classes 
at  once) ;  while  twenty-eight  hours  were  set  apart  for  the  study  of  Fin- 
nish. At  the  same  time  it  was  recommended  that  half  the  vacancies  be 
reserved  for  Russian  pupils.  Another  proof  of  Russia's  anti-Finnish 
policy  appears  from  the  following  :  Various  societies  for  the  advance- 
ment of  popular  culture  sent  petitions  to  the  Governor-General,  re- 
questing a  ratification  of  their  statutes.  These  petitions  were  returned, 
with  the  explanation  that  under  the  circumstances  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  personal  consideration  of  the  Czar.  This  recom- 
mendation was  complied  with,  and  the  result  was  an  order  on  the  part 
of  the  Czar  (given  in  the  form  of  a  marginal  note)  to  the  effect,  that 
under  existing  conditions  the  establishment  of  new  societies  could  not 
be  granted. 

All  these  measures,  and  more  particularly  that  annulling  the  an- 
cient Constitution  of  the  land,  had  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the 
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Finlanders,  who,  nevertheless,  amid  these  trying  circumstances,  acted 
like  brave  and  loyal  men.  The  conviction  is  general  that  the  Czar,  who 
had  formerly  manifested  such  good- will  toward  the  country,  and  who 
had  abrogated  the  enactments  curtailing  its  constitutional  rights,  could 
not  possibly  have  so  completely  changed  his  views  within  so  short  a 
time.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  to  address  a  monster  petition  in 
behalf  of  the  people  directly  to  the  ruler  himself.  This  plan  met  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  entire  nation,  and  the  document  was 
signed  by  no  fewer  than  523, 931  men  and  women  of  Finland.  A  depu- 
tation of  five  hundred  was  elected  to  present  this  petition,  which  so  elo- 
quently voiced  the  conviction  of  the  whole  nation.  These  five  hundred 
representatives  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  requested  an  audience  with 
the  Czar.  But  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  They  were  not  received  ; 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  united  voice  of  a  peaceful  and  loyal  people 
could  not  penetrate  to  the  ear  of  the  ruler. 

In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  directed  to  the 
matter  ;  and  everywhere  the  liveliest  sympathy  was  manifested  for 
that  little  Nation  in  the  l^ortheast,  which  so  ably  participates  in  the 
propagation  of  culture,  which  stands  in  nobody's  way,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  without  any  fault  of  its  own,  now  sees  its  entire  national 
existence  seriously  menaced  by  a  superior  power.  There  now  arose — 
entirely  from  private  initiative,  and  without  the  exercise  of  any  influ- 
ence on  the  part  of  Finland — a  general  movement  among  European 
nations  to  select  prominent  scholars  and  artists  ;  i.e.,  men  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  political  arena,  to  act  as  representatives  of  the  popular 
sentiment,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  with  the  Czar  in  behalf  of  Fin- 
land. The  idea  found  a  universal  and  cordial  indorsement;  and  the 
emulation  displayed  by  the  nations  of  Europe  gave  splendid  evidence 
of  the  high  appreciation  and  respect  everywhere  entertained  for  Fin- 
land. Apart  from  this,  however,  the  demonstration  revealed  the  fact 
that,  despite  international  rivalry  and  conflict,  the  feeling  of  solidarity 
still  exists  among  the  nations,  and  that  the  sentiments  of  human  sym- 
pathy and  magnanimity  are  still  potent,  and  capable  of  stimulating 
generous  natures  to  the  execution  of  a  common  enterprise. 

Addresses  of  sympathy  for  Finland  were  formulated  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  ]^orway  ;  and  these  addresses  were 
signed  by  over  one  thousand  and  fifty  scholars  and  artists.  It  is  possi- 
ble here  to  present  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  the  distinguished  persons 
enrolled  upon  this  list.    Every  university  of  England  was  represented 
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by  the  signatures  of  its  most  prominent  professors  ;  and  so  we  find, 
among  others,  men  like  Lord  Lister,  President  of  the  Royal  Society ;  Sir 
Clements  R.  Markham,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society ; 
Herbert  Spencer,  George  Meredith,  Sir  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  Yice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London ;  Sir  William  Huggins,  and  Sir 
"Wemyss  Reid,  President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists.  In  France, 
the  Academy,  that  centre  of  culture,  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the  academicians,  we  find  the  names 
of  such  distinguished  persons  as  Camille  Flammarion,  August  Saba- 
tier,  and  Emile  Zola.  This  ready  participation  on  the  part  of  the  first 
names  in  France  should  have  particular  weight  in  Russia,  inasmuch  as 
it  clearly  reveals  that  the  sympathy  for  Finland  is  not  actuated  by  any 
antipathy  toward  Russia. 

Germany,  also,  the  country  with  whose  culture  that  of  Finland  is 
most  closely  identified,  manifested  a  very  lively  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. Within  a  few  days  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  German  scholars 
and  artists  had  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  document,  among  these 
being  Mommsen,  Yirchow,  Haeckel,  Kuno  Fischer,  von  Lenbach,  the 
celebrated  painter  ;  Reinhold  Begas,  the  architect ;  Wallot,  the  de- 
signer of  the  new  Reichstag  building  ;  Neumayer,  President  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board  ;  Reuleaux,  well  known  in  America,  and  many 
others.  The  addresses  of  other  nations  also  bore  the  signatures  of  the 
first  men  of  the  land.  The  whole  affair,  in  short,  was  of  the  nature  of 
a  grand  international  declaration — an  event  wholly  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization. 

All  the  addresses  together  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Czar  by  a 
small  deputation  ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  Commission  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  gen- 
tlemen took  great  pains  to  secure  an  audience  ;  they  went  from  one 
minister  to  another,  and  avoided  every  appearance  of  unfriendliness, 
i^evertheless,  their  request  was  politely  declined  ;  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  document  bearing  the  signatures  of  over  one  thousand  notabili- 
ties firmly  refused.  The  Commission,  therefore,  to  all  appearance  un- 
successful, was  compelled  to  return.  The  route  followed  was  by  way 
of  Finland  ;  and  here  the  deputies  received  a  very  strong  impression  of 
the  invincible  determination  of  the  people  to  employ  every  legal  means 
in  defence  of  their  constitutional  rights.  They  also  received  evidences 
of  the  deep  gratitude  with  which  the  people  of  Finland  acknowledged 
the  sympathy  of  Europe. 

However  powerless  Finland  may  be  externally  we  have  no  reason 
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to  despair  of  her  future,  so  long  as  her  own  people  do  not  abandon 
hope.  An  element  of  strength  may  bB  found  in  the  fact  that  all  na- 
tional differences  formerly  existing  have  now  been  extinguished  in  the 
face  of  a  common  danger.  Moreover,  the  people  are  upheld  by  that 
consciousness  of  right,  which  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  itself  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  their  higher  culture  endows  them  with  all  the  power 
of  resistance  that  such  inward  possession  implies.  Besides,  there  is  still 
some  hope  that  the  monarch,  formerly  so  well  disposed  toward  Fin- 
land, the  monarch,  to  whose  broad,  human  sentiments  the  initiative  of 
the  recent  Peace  Commission  was  due,  will  guard  the  country  against 
serious  evil.  There  is,  however,  a  sharp  contrast  between  the  Peace 
Conference  and  the  oppression  of  a  small  peace-loving  and  loyal  na- 
tion. For,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  Commission  bears  upon  interna- 
tional, rather  than  upon  the  internal,  affairs  of  the  separate  states,  we 
must  concede  that  its  final  purpose  was  the  establishment  of  peace  and 
concord  among  mankind.  And  how  can  these  be  attained  when  a 
strong  nation  attacks  a  weaker  one,  politically  dependent  on  it,  in  or- 
der completely  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  national  independence  ? 
How  can  peace  and  concord  be  established  when  constitutional  rights, 
legally  sanctioned  and  sacredly  guaranteed,  are  unhesitatingly  an- 
nulled? 

It  is  in  this  light  that  the  matter  is  regarded  by  all  European  states, 
irrespective  of  party.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  even  in  Pussia,  among  the 
more  liberal  circles,  there  is  a  pronounced  sympathy  in  favor  of  Fin- 
land. Everywhere  the  danger  threatening  this  able  and  well-beloved 
member  of  the  European  family  of  nations  is  painfully  felt.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  hoped  that  the  popular  expression  of  sympathy  will  not 
only  inspire  the  people  of  Finland  with  hope,  but  will  also  make  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  the  bureaucracy  of  Pussia.  For  no  country  can  be 
permanently  indifferent  to  the  unanimous  moral  vote  of  humanity  at 
large,  irrespective  of  nations  and  parties.  If,  therefore,  the  Finnish 
question  may  be  regarded  as  one  affecting  all  mankind,  America  surely 
will  not  be  content  to  stand  in  the  background.  Should  not  the  valiant 
and  legitimate  struggle  of  an  able  nation  in  behalf  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  higher  culture  meet  with  the  sympathies  of  the  American 
people  ?  KuDOLF  Eucken. 


"WHAT   THE  WOELD   OWES  TO  FKAE^CE. 

Events  which  are  inclined  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people  in 
whose  midst  they  occur  should  be  judged  with  calmness  by  those  who 
dwell  at  a  distance.  The  latter  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  historical 
background  upon  which  a  drama  of  national  importance  develops  ; 
and  they  should  certainly  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  powers  that 
work  for  the  light  are  as  worthy  of  consideration  as  those  that  have 
succeeded  in  casting  a  rather  dark  shadow  over  the  jJolitical  aspect  of 
France. 

If  we  accept  the  contents  of  the  American  and  English  papers — in- 
cluding the  letters  addressed  to  the  editors,  the  resolutions  of  societies, 
and  the  utterances  of  public  men — as  indications  of  the  views  of  the 
people  as  a  whole,  then  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Anglo-Saxondom 
has  resolved  itself  into  one  great  Areopagus,  with  the  self-imposed  mis- 
sion of  passing  judgment  on  France.  At  a  single  sweep  everything 
that  France  has  done,  even  at  the  cost  of  self-immolation,  toward  bring- 
ing about  a  state  of  equality  before  the  law  in  Europe,  where  formerly 
prejudice  and  prerogative  held  the  scales  of  justice,  is  sunk  into  ob- 
livion. 

Just  ten  years  ago  was  celebrated  the  centenary  of  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man  by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  By  this  declaration 
there  were  removed,  in  one  great  act,  all  the  burdens  of  an  unequal 
nature,  and  all  the  distinctions  which  the  accumulated  measures  of 
oppression  of  two  thousand  years  had  set  up  between  man  and  his  fel- 
lows. Our  own  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  brilliant  example 
leading  up  to  the  French  act  of  emancipation.  But,  while  we  may  call 
America's  declaration  the  modern  gospel  of  human  rights,  after  which 
the  French  work  was  shaped — and  from  which  there  can  never  be  a 
retrogression,  whatever  ephemeral  holders  of  authority  may  ordain 
in  their  assumptions — still  vre  must  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  con- 
ditions were  not  equal.  In  the  present  situation  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  the  heroic  work  done  by  France,  for  which  all  coming 
generations  owe  to  her  both  gratitude  and  respect. 

The  people  forming  the  United  Colonies  of  America  were  practi- 
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cally  united  in  sentiment  and  were  fairly  equal  in  conditions.  Their 
hatred  of  oppression  was  inborn.  They,  or  their  ancestors,  had  been 
driven  from  home  and  country  by  cruel  laws,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
Religious  intolerance,  at  one  time  or  another,  forced  the  greater  por- 
tion to  seek  shelter  in  a  country  where  they  could  live  in  accordance 
with  their  own  opinions.  A  very  large  majority  of  the  settlers  were 
followers  of  Calvin.  IS^ow  the  reformed  religions,  and  preeminently 
those  following  the  doctrines  of  the  Geneva  reformer,  grounded  their 
beliefs  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  occurrences  related  in  the  Bible,  one  thing  is  certain  : 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  unequalled  in  any  era  and  in  any  country  as 
a  code  of  morals.  They  are  the  grand  charter  of  liberty  of  the  human 
race.  The  Republic  of  Equals  is  declared  to  be  the  only  government 
sanctioned  by  Jehovah.  Kingcraft  is  deprecated.  When  the  people 
cannot  be  longer  restrained,  the  prophet,  by  the  direct  command  of  Je- 
hovah, solemnly  warns  them  of  the  consequences.  He  tells  them  that 
kingship  means  the  taking  away  of  their  sons  by  the  king  into  his  ar- 
mies without  their  consent,  and  taxing  them  without  their  approval, 
by  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  substance  of  their  flocks  and  their 
fields.  Time  and  again  the  inspired  prophet  appears  and  calls  the 
wrath  of  his  God  upon  the  tyrant  and  his  house  for  acts  of  oppression 
or  injustice.  The  poor  and  friendless  Naboth  robbed  of  his  vineyard 
by  the  king  is  revenged  by  the  destruction  of  Ahab  and  his  house. 

The  Deity  revealing  himself  to  the  prophet  selects  a  man  of  Israel. 
The  latter  is  a  man  of  Ephraim,  of  Benjamin,  of  Judah,  where  the  tri- 
bal relations  are  mentioned ;  but  never  a  son  of  Aaron,  or  even  a  Le- 
vite.  No  hierarchic  structure,  no  priestly  interference,  is  called  into 
play  between  the  son  of  Israel  and  his  God.  The  priest  is  reduced  to 
his  sacrificial  duties.  Every  male  Israelite  is  a  free  and  independent 
communicant.  Every  head  of  a  household  is  a  priest  of  Jehovah  so  far 
as  devotional  services  go.  The  law  knows  no  distinction  between  man 
and  man.  Liberty  breathes  through  every  page.  It  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  man  who  prefers  a  full  stomach  at  the 
hands  of  a  master  to  the  freedom  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  jubilee 
year  is  to  have  his  ears  pierced  :  he  is  to  be  branded,  so  to  speak,  be- 
fore his  fellowmen,  as  one  fit  for  their  contempt.  Liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  were  the  pillars  upon  which  the  Hebrew  commonwealth 
was  founded  ;  and  this  at  the  time  when  Plato  conceived  his  ideal  re- 
public. Plato  recognized  slavery  as  an  existing  institution,  but  could 
find  no  adequate  words  to  condemn  it.     When  we  consider  that  the 
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entire  world  surrounding  this  little  patch  upon  the  map  consisted  of 
states  dominated  by  the  privileged  classes,  and  that  slavery  was  the 
condition  of  the  masses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  for  two  thousand  years 
this  instrument  should  have  been  accredited  to  divine  origin. 

Ever  since  emigration  to  America  had  set  in,  the  English  Govern- 
ment— king,  privileged  classes,  and  church — furnished  with  remark- 
able pertinacity  the  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  biblical  precepts.  The 
dissenters  in  general  and  the  Ulstermen  in  particular  had  a  rankling 
grievance  to  transmit  to  their  children.  The  Ulstermen 's  services  to 
the  Protestant  cause,  in  1689,  were  requited  by  the  restrictive  acts  of 
the  British  Parliament  in  the  interest  of  '^  protection  to  home  indus- 
tries," which  destroyed  the  linen  industry  and  the  ship-building  trade 
of  the  north  as  completely  as  the  acts  against  the  wool  and  the  wool- 
lens of  Ireland  ruined  the  south.  The  Presbyterian  settlers  of  Ulster, 
driven  to  America  by  these  acts  of  oppression,  had  in  their  sons  the 
avengers  who  squared  the  account.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  had 
no  less  pungent  reminders  of  what  drove  their  fathers  to  the  western 
hemisphere.  Though  the  people  of  the  Southern  colonies  differed  to 
some  extent  in  character  from  the  earliest  settlers,  yet  'New  England 
set  the  pace  for  all  the  colonies.  Greene,  in  his  '^  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,"  says  : 

'*  In  the  main  features  of  their  outer  organization  the  whole  of  the  colonies  stood 
fairly  at  one.  In  religious  and  civil  matters  alike  all  of  them  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  England  at  home." 

The  French  people  had  a  more  difficult  task  before  them  ;  for  all 
the  powers  of  possession — state,  church,  and  transmitted  institutions 
— were  arrayed  against  the  demand  for  reform.  Probably  owing  to 
long- endured  oppression,  the  mass  of  the  people  outside  of  Paris  were 
apathetic.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to  the  credit  of  France  that  the 
sweeping  measures  of  reform  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  pro- 
posed by  those  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  burdens  that  crushed 
the  poorer  classes,  and  principally  the  peasantry.  If  those  who  intro- 
duced the  measures  which  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world  had  been 
told  a  month  preceding  the  sitting  of  the  night  of  the  4th  of  August, 
1789,  that  this  Avould  be  their  coming  action,  they  would  probably 
have  rejected  such  an  insinuation  as  the  expression  of  a  madman.  The 
burdens  were  all  borne  by  the  peasantry  and  the  so-called  bourgeois 
classes.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  were  supported  entirely  by  these, 
while  themselves  enjoying  immunity  from  nearly  all  taxation.  Feudal 
burdens  of  the  most  oppressive  and  humiliating  character  were  carried 
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by  the  peasant.  The  taille,  the  dime  (the  tithe),  and  the  other  ter- 
ritorial taxes  {impots  temtoi^iaux)  were  nearly  all  contributed  by  the 
peasantry.  When  to  this  is  added  the  tax  upon  the  time  of  the  peasant 
during  the  better  part  of  the  season,  and  the  consequent  curtailment  of 
his  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  reap  the  harvest  that  was 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  tax-gatherer,  it  must  remain  a  marvel  that 
despair  had  not  long  before  brought  the  country  to  revolution.  Arthur 
Young  may  be  cited  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  some  of  these  extra  bur- 
dens, under  which  the  peasant  groaned  {"  Travels  in  France,"  vol. 
ii,  p.  426,  French  edition)  : 

"  What  shall  we  say  when  we  see  it  solicited  as  a  favor,  to  glean  the  grains,  to  mow 
the  hay-field,  and  to  remove  the  stubbles,  without  regard  to  the  partridge  and  all  other 
game  ?  Numerous  edicts  prohibited  weeding  and  second  tilling,  for  fear  of  troubling 
the  partridge,  as  well  as  manuring  with  night-soil,  for  fear  that  the  game  feeding  on 
the  resulting  grain  would  acquire  an  unpleasant  taste  from  it." 

To  fully  appreciate  the  part  played  by  the  representatives  of  the  ti- 
tled classes  who  moved  in  one  sweep  for  the  abolition  of  all  privileges 
and  prerogatives  which  distinguished  one  Frenchman  from  another, 
we  must  call  to  mind  the  advantages  they  enjoyed.  The  Yicomte  de 
!Noailles,  in  his  speech  introducing  his  motion  for  the  abolition  of  feu- 
dal rights,  laid  down  the  principle,  that  the  most  extended  liberation 
of  the  soil  and  its  cultivators  was  the  first  and  surest  means  toward  at- 
taining the  most  favorable  results.  The  measure  was  seconded  by  the 
Duke  of  Aiguillon.  Free  be  the  soil  as  the  people  who  live  on  it  was 
henceforth  the  law  of  France. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  hearty  support  given  by  the  French  aristocracy 
to  the  reforms  abolishing  mediaevalism.  The  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  was  propagated  through 
this  channel.    Taine  observes  justly  : 

**  Never  was  an  aristocracy  more  liberal,  more  humane,  more  converted  to  liberal 
reforms  ;  many  of  them  remained  thus  till  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  As  to 
the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  they  were,  according  to  one  of  their  ranks,  so  tired  of  the 
court  and  its  ministers  that  the  greater  part  were  Democrats.  The  most  recalcitrant 
nobles  revindicated  in  their  cahiers  the  rights  of  man.  In  July,  1788,  two  hundred 
noblemen  signed  the  declaration  of  the  States  of  Dauphine,  stating  :  *  The  rights  of 
men  are  derived  from  nature  alone  and  are  independent  of  their  agreements  {conven- 
tionsy* 

Arthur  Young,  who,  while  travelling  in  France  from  1789  to  1791, 
came  in  intimate  contact  with  the  Larochef  oucaulds,  the  Liancourts, 
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the  Polignacs,  and  others  of  high  rank,  gives  interesting  evidence  in 
support  of  this  statement. 

In  contrast  to  this  spirit  manifesting  itself  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly of  1789  to  1791,  a  few  of  the  acts  of  the  British  House  of  Lords 
may  be  cited,  as  showing  the  disposition  of  the  British  aristocracy, 
maintained  well-nigh  up  to  the  present  time  : 

1810.  Kejected  bill  abolishing  the  death  penalty  for  stealing  goods 
valued  at  five  shillings.  More  than  200  crimes — many  of  them  trivial, 
75  relating  to  revenue — were  then  punishable  by  death. 

1829.  Disfranchised  forty-shilling  freeholders  in  Ireland  before 
granting  Catholic  emancipation. 

1830.  Opposed  land  drainage  in  Ireland  ;  postponing  it  for  sixteen 
years. 

1832.  Brought  the  country  to  brink  of  revolution  by  opposing  re- 
form bill. 

1832.  Refused  to  open  universities  to  dissenters. 

1833.  Compelled  withdrawal  of  bill  for  Irish  national  education. 
1833  to  1857.  Denied  civil  and  political  rights  to  Jews  for  quarter 

of  a  century.    The  Commons  bill  seven  times  rejected  by  Lords. 

1831.  Again  threw  out  bill  for  abolishing  university  test. 

1835.  Refused  reform  for  forty  years  in  Ireland.  Population  then 
8,000,000  and  voters  60,000. 

1838.  Refused  mother's  custody  of  infants  during  separation  caused 
by  fault  of  father. 

1839.  Continued  death  penalty  for  sheep-stealing. 

1839.  Rejected  by  229  to  118  the  bill  to  provide  national  educa- 
tion. 

1814.  Opposed  repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws  (Ireland),  which  made  it  a 
crime  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  teach  a  child  to  read,  to  be  absent  from 
Protestant  services,  and  to  own  a  horse  above  five  pounds  in  value. 

I  shall  not  cite  further.  This  brief  extract  is  taken  from  a  list  of 
various  acts  of  the  Lords,  down  to  1887,  in  the  "  Financial  Reform 
Almanac  "  for  1893.  The  few  quotations  give  us  an  illustration  of  the 
spirit  which  animated  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  most  public- 
spirited  and  liberal-minded  aristocracy  of  Europe. 

The  debt  Germany  owes  to  France  is  recognized  by  its  best  writers, 
one  of  whom  (Langethal,  ^^  History  of  German  Agriculture,"  by  Mi- 
chelsen,  1882)  says  : 

**  Twice  within  sixty  years  (1789  and  1848)  the  French  nation  has  in  Liberty,  Equal- 
ity, and  Fraternity  given  the  motto  for  the  reign  of  humanity  and  freedom.    And  with 
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what  terrible  and  irresistible  energy  has  this  threatened  people,  in  its  revolution  of  1789, 
taken  up  the  gage  of  battle  against  all  Europe,  and  carried  the  banner  of  liberty  before 
all  the  people  of  the  continent !  With  what  titanic  force  has  it  broken  the  chains  of  the 
middle  ages  and  liberated  the  rights  of  man!  History  as  an  unbiased  judge  will  never 
forget  this." 

What  Europe  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  been  without 
the  France  of  the  eighteenth  may  be  judged  by  a  few  illustrations  of 
Germany's  experience  after  the  downfall  of  IS'apoleon,  covering  the 
period  down  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  l^orth  German  Confed- 
eration. 

The  Constitution  of  1Y91  put  into  the  form  of  law  the  declaration 
of  principles  of  the  memorable  night  of  the  4th  of  August.  All  citizens 
are  now  endowed  with  equal  rights.  For  the  first  time  the  Jew  is  no 
longer  ostracised  for  the  crime  of  his  birth.  He  is  declared  a  citizen, 
and  henceforth  enjoys  all  the  rights  of  Frenchmen.  What  his  position 
was  in  other  countries,  except  where  the  magnanimous  spirit  of  Fred- 
eric II  and  of  Joseph  II  had  enabled  the  light  to  break  through  the 
walls  of  the  Ghetto,  may  be  gleaned  from  what  is  known  of  his  posi- 
tion in  Frankfort  up  to  the  time  of  the  French  occupation. 

In  quoting  from  George  Brandes — the  ^'  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  " — I  know  I  only  repeat  what  I  have  gathered  by 
oral  transmission  from  members  of  an  older  generation  recalling  the 
conditions  under  which  their  childhood  was  passed.  Describing  the 
youthful  days  of  Ludwig  Boerne,  our  author  says  : 

*'A11  Jews  were  forced  to  live  in  the  narrow,  miserable,  overcrowded  Judengasse  (Jew- 
street),  their  sole  abode  since  the  year  1463.  At  the  beginning  of  night  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Ghetto  were  locked  in.  They  were  not  allowed  to  use  the  sidewalk  while 
walking  in  the  street  in  daytime,  but  had  to  take  the  middle  of  the  street.  They  had 
to  remove  their  hats  before  every  passer-by  who  would  call  out :  *  Jew,  make  your  bow.* 
To  prevent  too  large  an  increase  not  more  than  fourteen  couples  were  permitted  to 
marry  in  any  one  year.  On  every  festive  occasion  they  were  driven  into  the  Ghetto. 
On  Sunday  the  gates  were  locked  regularly  at  four  o'clock  ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
pass  by  the  guard  at  the  gate  except  when  on  an  errand  with  a  prescription  to  the  drug- 
store, or  for  the  purpose  of  mailing  a  letter.  One  general  rule  was,  '  No  Jew  allowed 
on  a  green  spot.'" 

All  this  was  changed  with  the  French  occupation.  Dalberg,  the 
Prince  Primate  of  the  Rheinbund,  took  his  seat  at  Frankfort  in  1806, 
and  at  once  instituted  measures  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Jews. 
In  1810  E'apoleon  decreed  the  abolition  of  all  burdens  resting  upon  the 
Jews.  In  1811  they  obtained  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  from  the  City 
Council  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  florins. 
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With  tne  downfall  of  N^apoleon  the  Jews  were  again  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  they  had  obtained  under  the  new  regime.  The  purchase 
money  was  kept.  They  were  thrust  back  into  their  former  degraded 
position.  The  humiliation  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the  short  spell 
the  pariah  had  been  given  in  which  to  taste  the  air  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

If  there  was  any  consolation  for  him,  it  was  in  the  reactionary 
measures  that  were  taken  all  over  Germany  to  wipe  out  the  liberal 
institutions  introduced  as  a  consequence  of  French  ascendancy.  The 
self-sacrifice  of  the  people  in  breaking  down  the  rule  of  the  foreign 
despot  was  compensated  by  the  little  despots,  who  again  drew  breath, 
by  robbing  the  people  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  eagles  carried  by  the  armies  of  the  Corsican.  The  fifty 
years  that  followed  the  war  of  ^'  liberation  "  may  fitly  be  called  years 
of  reaction  and  of  petty  despotism.  The  Code  Napoleon  (French  law) 
was  permitted  to  continue  on  German  territory,  on  the  left  border  of 
the  Rhine.  The  rest  of  Germany  was  given  an  opportunity  to  study 
by  contrast  the  blessings  conferred  by  the  French  Revolution.  Dur- 
ing all  of  this  time  even  the  word  ' '  liberty  ' '  was  made  odious  by  the 
ruling  powers.  The  King  of  Prussia  suggested  the  substitution  of  the 
word  ^'Evangelical"  for  '^  Reformed"  Church.  The  word  '^  Re- 
formed ' '  recalled  the  demand  of  the  people  for  reform — an  audacious 
arrogation  which  had  to  be  frowned  down.  The  expressions  of  a  de- 
sire for  German  unity  were  not  less  distasteful.  As  late  as  1861  we 
sang  ' '  Die  "Wacht  am  Rhein  ' '  behind  closed  doors  at  the  Turnverein 
at  Frankfort,  to  which  the  writer  belonged. 

These  facts  should  be  weighed  by  the  reader  when  he  attempts  to 
form  a  conclusion  as  to  the  probable  state  of  Europe's  political  and 
socio-economic  condition  without  the  advent  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1789,  and  the  revindication  of  its  principles  on  the  various  oc- 
casions when  it  seemed  to  the  French  people  that  they  were  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

From  all  this  we  may  claim  that  if  France  has  lost  in  morality  and 
in  sense  of  justice,  as  is  the  verdict  of  her  foreign  critics,  preeminently 
in  England  and  in  America,  the  battle  for  the  recovery  of  these  price- 
less virtues  may  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  her  own  citizens,  who  in 
time  of  need  have  not  failed  to  clear  the  momentary  tarnish  from  her 
shield.  Every  country  of  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  its  Jean  Calas.  But  only  the  French  Jean  Calas  lives  in  his- 
tory, in  consequence  of  the  indomitable  energy  of  the  Sage  of  Ferney, 
19 
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Only  France  liad  a  Yoltaire.  It  is  probable  that  Capt.  Dreyfus  would 
never  have  been  cleared  of  the  foul  blot  which  military  assassins  had 
put  upon  his  name,  and  that  he  would  never  again  have  seen  the  light 
of  freedom,  if  there  had  not  been  a  Zola,  a  Scheurer-Kestner,  an  Yves 
Guyot,  a  Labori,  and  other  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  would  not 
be  quieted  once  they  had  recognized  that  a  great  judicial  crime  had 
been  committed,  and  who  will  not  rest  until  every  vestige  of  it  is  re- 
moved, and  the  victim  of  the  outrage  restored  to  his  full  rights  and  his 
honor.  The  Merciers,  Rogets,  and  Billots  are  fully  matched  by  the 
splendid  figure  of  Galliffet.  The  Gonses,  Henrys,  Du  Paty  de  Clams, 
and  Esterhazys  offer  pictures  of  contempt  to  their  own  co-conspirators 
through  the  brilliant  lustre  thrown  out  by  Picquart.  Are  the  Galliffets, 
picquarts,  Hartmanns,  Freystaedters,  and  those  members  of  the  late 
court  martial  Avho  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  overawed  by  the 
clique  of  generals  not  also  officers  of  the  French  army  ? 

It  would  be  to  the  honor  of  those  of  other  nations  who  love  free 
government  to  raise  a  sympathetic  voice  for  France,  now  so  sorely 
tried  in  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  her  republican  institutions. 
The  breaking  down  of  the  Pepublic  would  be  ominous  to  the  freedom 
of  other  countries.  France  is  paying  dearly  for  her  thirst  for  revenge. 
Standing  armies  are  a  menace  to  liberty  the  world  over.  They  made 
a  l^apoleon  III  possible.  The  war  of  1870  was  but  a  question  of  who 
was  to  strike  the  first  blow.  The  spirit  of  militarism  has  been  growing 
ever  since.  How  it  saps  the  best  institutions  and  corrupts  the  nobler 
sentiments  may  be  seen  in  the  example  we  are  giving  to  the  world  in 
our  war  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  example  that  England  is  setting 
in  its  war  against  the  Dutch  Pepublics  of  South  Africa.  It  Avill  be 
fortunate  for  France  if  she  has  no  more  deplorable  experiences  in  the 
near  future  than  what  the  Dreyfus  case  has  demonstrated. 

The  spirit  of  anti-Semitism  is  rampant  in  France,  and  is  showing 
itself  in  rather  ugly  demonstrations.  But  this  need  not  be  made  a 
special  reproach  to  France.  It  is  a  form  of  atavism  which  breaks  out 
periodically,  with  more  or  less  severity,  in  all  countries.  Under  its 
colors  all  the  reactionary  forces  of  France  have  concentrated.  In  Rus- 
sia it  is  the  barbarism  of  the  governing  classes,  in  Austria,  the  ignorant 
prejudices  of  the  masses,  from  which  it  develops.  In  Germany  the 
form  has  become  somewhat  polished;  but  the  "  Hep  "  *^  Hep  "  of  the 
middle  ages  is  as  apt  to  be  heard  in  1900  as  it  was  in  1848.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  letter-head  from  a  seaside  hotel  near  New  York  City, 
pn  one  side  of  which  is  printed,  in  big  red  letters,  ' '  Terms  :  $3  a  Day, ' ' 
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and,  on  the  other  side,  ''  l^o  Jews. "  For  this  the  proprietor  is  not  to 
blame.  He  merely  responds  to  the  prejudices  of  his  patrons.  This 
spirit  will  disappear  when  our  civilization  has  penetrated  a  little 
deeper  into  the  inner  man. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  in  which  France  stands  far  above  her 
critics  ;  namely,  in  the  position  she  gives  officially  to  her  Jews.  The 
most  exclusive  body  among  all  nations  is  the  corps  of  officers  of  the 
regular  army.  As  has  been  recently  stated  there  are,  in  the  French 
army,  some  280  commissioned  officers  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  ^  Sev- 
eral of  these  are  generals,  one  of  whom  is  mentioned  as  the  general 
commanding  an  army  corps.  Until  the  advent  of  the  Dreyfus  case, 
I  do  not  remember  having  heard  of  a  single  case  of  prejudice  on  ac- 
count of  religion.  This  must  also  be  considered  by  the  nations  whose 
hands  are  now  raised  in  indignation,  but  whose  army  lists  would  show 
scarcely  a  Jew  among  their  commissioned  officers. 

In  art,  the  mantle  of  Italy  has  fallen  upon  France.  And  how  does 
she  absolve  herself  of  her  mission  ?  I  have  never  heard  of  a  restrictive 
measure  to  exclude  foreigners,  nor  of  a  fear  that  her  trade  might  suffer 
through  the  application  of  the  lessons  she  teaches  her  rivals.  She 
leaves  the  exercise  of  this  species  of  narrow-mindedness  to  her  neigh- 
bor. All  her  art  schools,  as  well  as  her  other  schools,  are  free,  and 
open  to  all  comers.  The  classes  of  her  splendid  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
are  taught  by  her  great  masters,  who  consider  it  an  honor  to  teach  the 
aspiring  artists  of  all  nations  congregating  around  them,  without  re- 
gard to  emolument.  Let  our  American  artists  say  what  they  would  be 
without  the  teaching  of  Paris,  or  what  their  home  schools  would  be 
without  the  influence  radiating  from  that  city.  The  barrier  erected  in 
most  countries  between  high  art  and  industrial  art  has  been  removed 
in  France.  The  drawing  master  of  the  day  school  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  high  school  in  art.  The  curriculum  is  shaped  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  learning  and  in  art.  The  art  teachers  and  draw- 
ing masters  of  the  provincial  schools  are  allowed  their  travelling  ex- 
penses, if  they  will  visit  Paris,  during  their  vacations,  in  order  to  keep 
in  touch  with  that  great  school  and  its  teachers,  and  to  draw  inspira- 
tion from  its  priceless  galleries. 

Everything  tending  to  cultivate  the  mind,  to  promote  skill,  and  to 

'  The  "Republique  Frangaise,"  for  September  9,  gives  the  following  scathing  re- 
buke to  the  foreign  critics  of  France  :  *'  The  German  paper—*  The  Strassburger  Post' 
— forgets  that  in  the  entire  army  of  William  II  there  is  not  a  single  Israelitic  officer, 
while  in  France  we  count  more  than  a  thousand." 
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elevate  artistic  taste,  is  dealt  out  with  lavish  hand.  France  knows  that 
her  forte  lies  in  her  art  industries.  The  taste  of  her  people,  a  natural 
heirloom,  is  the  soil  from  which  her  foreign  trade  draws  the  richest 
harvests.  France  wisely  considers  it  her  mission  to  supply  her  people 
with  all  the  means  that  may  assist  them  in  the  effective  cultivation  of 
taste.  She  spreads  the  feast  and  bids  every  one  welcome.  ^N'owhere 
have  I  found  readier  acknowledgment  of  their  debt  to  France  than 
among  directors  and  professors  of  the  newly  developed  industrial  art 
schools  in  Germany,  as  well  as  among  the  heads  of  her  industrial  en- 
terprises.   The  best  designers  are  taught  in  Paris. 

Paris  abounds  in  studios  where  the  industries  of  the  world  are  sup- 
plied with  designs  and  patterns  for  the  season's  work.  Manchester, 
Mulhouse,  Elberfeld,  Berlin,  Lowell,  and  New  York  feed  on  the  brain 
of  France,  working  through  the  eye  of  Paris.  The  industries  of  Amer- 
ica, so  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  would  be  in  a  sad  plight  if  put  upon 
their  own  resources,  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  recent  legis- 
lation, and  as  partially  realized  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign  fabrics  that 
compete  with  home  products.  French  exhibitions  are,  to  the  entire 
world,  object-lessons  concerning  the  attainable.  They  usually  give 
a  humiliating  pang  to  the  foreign  visitors  whose  eyes  are  open,  and 
whose  judgment  is  not  dulled  by  protectionistic  conceit.  It  would 
be  well  for  Americans,  and  especially  for  those  interested  in  her  in- 
dustries, to  visit  Paris  next  year  in  large  numbers.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly appreciate  what  Germany  is  readily  admitting  now,  as 
a  consequence  of  her  action  in  1889,  that  boycotting  the  Paris  exhi- 
bition is  an  experiment  too  costly  to  be  indulged  in  by  nations  whose 
products  show  so  clearly  their  need  of  the  lessons  taught  by  France. 

Jacob  Schoenhof. 


CIYIL   SEKYICE   BY   SPECIAL  TKAINIT^G. 

The  civilized  world  wonders  at  our  national  progress,  in  view  of 
certain  inefficient  and  constantly  dangerous  features  in  the  methods 
used  to  man  the  machinery  of  our  Government. 

Two  branches  of  our  service,  the  army  and  the  navy,  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  they  can  be  made  m. jpersonnel  and  efficiency.  In  these  the 
officers  are  specially  educated ;  their  salaries,  though  small,  are  pro- 
gressive ;  and,  on  reaching  the  retiring  age,  they  are  pensioned.  As 
a  result  we  have  Government  servants  who  understand,  and  faithfully 
perform,  their  tasks — men  of  honorable  lives,  jealously  careful  of  the 
Government's  interests,  and  with  such  a  record  as  to  the  handling  of 
public  funds  that  actual  defalcations  for  a  generation  may  be  reckoned 
on  one's  fingers. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  military  and  naval  officers  are 
not  a  caste,  except  as  made  such  by  their  calling.  ISTothing  more  truly 
democratic  exists  under  our  system  than  the  selection  of  these  men. 
Candidates  include  the  sons  of  Presidents  as  well  as  the  children  of 
peasants  from  the  steerage  of  immigrant  ships.  Preliminary  examina- 
tions cover  simply  fitness — mental,  physical,  and  moral ;  and  while 
Gen.  Lee,  who  led  the  Confederate  armies,  entered  West  Point  from 
the  ancestral  halls  of  a  family  holding  high  station  in  all  periods  of 
United  States  history,  his  contemporary,  Gen.  Sheridan,  who  died 
Commander-in-Chief  of  our  army,  entered  the  same  institution  directl}^ 
from  the  counter  of  a  retail  shop,  in  the  village  where  his  Irish  father 
toiled  with  his  hands  for  a  living.  These  men  were  accepted  as  cadets 
because  they  were  competent  to  pass  the  examinations — regardless  of 
the  rank  of  their  sires.  In  fine,  the  system  is,  broadly  speaking,  the 
selection  of  exceptionally  bright  lads  from  the  country  at  large — about 
one  from  each  congressional  district — and  educating  them  at  West 
Point  or  at  Annapolis  for  the  army  or  the  navy  by  instruction  not 
only  in  the  technics  of  their  professions,  but  in  an  esprit  du  co7ys 
which  makes  honor  and  duty  stand  higher  than  all  else.  The  cadet 
who  fails  to  rise  to  this  level  is  not  graduated. 

So  much  for  showing  the  possibility  of  government  service  being 
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effectively  and  honorably  done  by  selections  from  the  masses.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  civil  service.  Repeated  tinkerings  of  our  grotesque 
methods  have  indeed  resulted  in  a  civil  service  system  which  is  vastly 
better  than  none  at  all,  and  which  may  ultimately  become  of  practical 
and  enduring  benefit  to  the  nation,  providing  complaisant  or  narrow- 
minded  governors  do  not  weaken  it,  from  time  to  time,  as  has  been 
recently  done.  But  why  not  make  it  beyond  the  power  of  party  or 
President  to  interfere  with  the  workings  of  a  real  civil  service,  by 
educating  its  members  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  training  which 
has  made  our  army  and  navy  such  a  credit  to  the  country  ? 

All  agree  that  the  vices  of  our  present  system  lie  in  "  politics." 
What  is  "  politics  "  as  applied  to  this  subject  ?  Brought  to  its  last 
analysis,  it  is  the  procuring  of  votes  in  payment  for  offices.  Were  the 
offices  removed  from  this  field,  politics  would  soon  come  to  mean 
something  else ;  and  anything  else  would  be  an  improvement. 

We  cannot  attain  white  robes,  perhaps,  but  we  can  easily  cease 
wearing  foul  rags.  How  ?  The  Government  should  establish  a  uni- 
versity, with  colleges  for  special  branches  of  the  civil  service.  These 
should  be  in  charge  of  carefully  selected  professors,  under  life  tenure. 
Nomination  of  candidates  should  be  made  according  to  congressional 
districts,  by  competitive  examination.  To  this  extent  the  "  patron- 
age," to  use  that  un-American  word,  would  remain  in  the  hands  of 
congressmen ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  military  and  naval  colleges,  its 
abuse  would  be  guarded  against  by  examinations.  Graduates  should 
enter  such  branches  of  the  civil  service  as  final  examinations  might 
prove  them  best  adapted  for.  They  should  begin  in  the  lowest  clerical 
positions,  and  should  be  subject  to  later  examinations  for  each  promo- 
tion. It  would  be  well  to  have  such  civil  servants  wear  a  simple,  but 
distinctive,  uniform,  while  on  duty.  This  would  be  opposed,  to  some 
extent,  just  as  the  police  of  ]^ew  York  city  opposed  uniforms  not  so 
many  years  ago.  It  would  take  time  to  man  the  departments  with  a 
full  force  from  this  source ;  but  it  could  be  gradually  done ;  and  mean-  ^ 
while  the  standard  would  of  necessity  become  higher  among  the  un- 
trained office-holders. 

But,  to  ask  the  vital  question,  would  it  pay?  Financially,  it  should 
pay  beyond  any  present  power  of  reckoning.  Where  at  present  several 
incumbents  manage  to  drift  through  a  task  in  a  perfunctory,  politics- 
shielded  fashion,  one  distinctly  trained  civil  servant  with  a  college 
behind  him,  and  an  honorable  career  before  him,  would  be  able  to  do 
the  same  work,  and  more,  and  with  this  difference ;  namely,  that  party 
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leaders  and  corrupt  political  organizations  could  not  make  him  their 
ally  and  confederate.  Would  it  pay  ?  Test  it  by  a  reversal.  How 
would  it  pay  to  discharge  the  contracting  and  disbursing  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  substitute  for  them  professional  politicians,  to 
be  appointed  for  party  services  ?  A  consular  clerk  specially  trained 
in  his  duties,  educated  in  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he 
shall  be  sent,  familiar  with  its  commerce  and  its  currency,  would  save 
his  consulate  many  times  his  salary  every  year. 

So  far  as  the  general  public  sees,  the  best  administered  branch  of 
the  Government  civil  service  to-day  is  the  Post  Office.  Its  gigantic 
operations  are  conducted  with  accuracy ;  and  its  work  is  satisfactorily 
done.  One  does  not  need  to  make  a  close  study  to  see  how  much  has 
been  done  by  discipline,  uniforms,  and  the  severing  of  the  department 
from  politics,  to  bring  this  about.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  sanctity  about 
the  mails  which  appeals  to  every  household.  The  taxes  may  be  squan- 
dered ;  but  our  letters  must  remain  unopened,  and  be  promptly  sent 
to  their  destination.  Yet  even  the  Post  Office  is  a  glaring  instance 
of  the  workings  of  "  politics." 

In  large  cities  the  personality  of  the  postmaster  is  nothing,  the 
system  everything.  In  small  communities,  however,  the  postmaster 
is  of  necessity  brought  into  contact  with  practically  every  individual 
who  reads  or  writes.  Yet  he  is  the  one  official  not  voted  for,  with 
whom  the  voters  are  of  necessity  in  touch.  Party  change  may  make 
the  least  trusted  and  most  inefficient  of  the  local  politicians  post- 
master, in  the  place  of  one  who  might  be  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
local  voters.     Postmasterships  are  a  valid  tender  for  political  debts. 

Could  an  Administration  hope  to  succeed  itself  if  deprived  of  "  pat- 
ronage "  ?  Probably  not,  unless  it  should  take  constant  pains  to  show 
the  mass  of  the  voters  that  it  was  the  best  of  Administrations.  But 
the  mass  of  the  voters  is,  pessimists  claim,  corrupt  and  ignorant.  If 
this  be  so,  the  greater  is  the  reason  for  withdrawing  such  incentives 
to  active  and  often  fraudulent  work  as  now  exists.  If  an  ignorant, 
venal  voter  should  get  nothing  out  of  his  vote  save  the  sense  of  civic 
duty  performed,  election  day  would  mean  nothing  to  him. 

Another  point.  The  proposed  system  would  draw  to  public  office 
the  better,  instead  of  the  less  desirable,  element.  A  young  man  of 
clean  habits  and  high  aims  is  to-day  repelled  from  the  public  life  which 
begins  by  filling  a  mere  clerkship.  His  motives  are  impugned,  and 
his  associations  repugnant.  Furthermore,  the  dreadful  uncertainty 
attaching  to  the  tenure  of  office  forbids  this  as  a  career.     If,  how- 
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ever,  the  same  young  man  could  feel  his  commission  to  be  an  honor, 
in  the  knowledge  that  his  fellows  were  of  the  same  grade,  and  sure 
that  on  his  good  behavior  and  prompt  discharge  of  duty  depended 
his  livelihood  and  his  promotion,  such  a  career  would  be  sought  by 
the  class  who  now  shun  it. 

Our  problems  hitherto,  serious  as  they  have  seemed  at  times,  have 
not  been  of  the  highest  magnitude,  by  reason  of  our  constantly  in- 
creasing wealth  and  civilization,  due  to  our  rich  land  and  the  greatest 
natural  resources  God  ever  vouchsafed  to  a  nation.  These  advan- 
tages have  been  operative  upon  a  relatively  small  population,  ranging 
from  five  millions  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  to  only 
about  fifteen  times  that  number  now.  Under  laws  of  natural  increase, 
protected  as  we  are  from  devastating  wars,  pestilence,  and  famine, 
we  must  face  in  the  future  conditions  in  which  the  volume  of  popula- 
tion as  measured  against  opportunity  must  play  an  all-important  part. 

Beyond  this,  the  colonial  features  of  our  future  national  life  will 
surely  demand  trained  servants,  instead  of  the  typical  office-holder  of 
to-day.  Men  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  protected  from  the 
baleful  effects  of  party  triumphs  are  needed  especially  in  fields  far 
from  the  supervision  of  the  Washington  authorities,  and  removed 
from  the  daily  searchlights  of  the  press.  To  misgovern  those  whom 
the  fortunes  of  war  or  diplomacy  have  placed  under  the  shadow  of 
our  flag  is  a  crime ;  and  yet,  as  the  conditions  of  appointment  to  office 
now  stand,  such  lands  may  easily  become  mere  "political  buzzard 
roosts"  for  men  whose  characters  and  qualifications  could  not  be 
endured  in  office  within  our  own  borders. 

The  experiment,  if  such  a  self-evident  matter  can  be  called  such, 
could  now  be  well  inaugurated  by  founding  a  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men  for  the  colonial  service.  Foreign  languages — 
especially  Spanish — international  law,  mathematics,  and  sanitation 
should  be  prominent  in  the  curriculum.  While  the  expense  of  such 
an  institution  need  not  be  large,  its  merits  would  unquestionably  lead 
to  rapid  extensions  of  the  same  system  in  other  directions.  Profes- 
sional politicians  would  oppose  it,  as  they  oppose  everything  tending 
to  weaken  their  power  with  ignorant  voters ;  and  the  power  of  the 
latter  is  at  the  polls.  Might  it  not  be  worth  while  for  the  people  to 
take  hold  of  it  ?  Sometimes  politicians  "  pander  to  the  respectable 
element."  Hoffman  Atkinson. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  AN  AMERICAISr  MARIJSTE— A  REPLY. 

In  The  Foeum  for  September  Capt.  William  W.  Bates,  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  discussed  the  problem  of 
an  American  marine.  The  article  comments  upon  a  bill  for  the  revival 
of  American  shipping — a  bill  introduced  early  in  the  short  session  of 
the  Fifty-fifth  Congress,  and  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  It  also  offers  as  an  alternative  remedy  the 
readoption  of  the  old  policy  of  discriminating  import  and  tonnage 
duties. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  Capt.  Bates,  in  view  of  his  present 
opposition  to  the  bill,  should  have  been,  but  eight  years  ago,  one  of 
the  foremost  American  advocates  of  a  bounty  shipping  policy.  But 
such,  nevertheless,  is  the  truth.  A  few  of  his  utterances  while  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  in  behalf  of  bounties  and  a  bounty  bill  are 
worthy  of  repetition.  Before  citing  them,  however,  I  shall  attempt 
to  answer  some  of  the  numerous  points  made  in  his  article. 

The  first  of  these  points  is,  that  the  measure  has  been  framed  ' '  to 
secure  private  fortunes. "  To  this  I  reply,  that  even  if  it  should  build 
up  private  fortunes,  it  would  also,  at  the  same  time,  build  up  American 
shipping.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  American  citizens  will  invest 
their  money  in  ships  for  our  foreign  carrying  for  the  purpose  of  losing 
it.  No  such  private  fortunes,  I  might  add,  could  be  made  under  this 
measure  as  would  be  assured  by  the  alternative  he  proposes.  He  says, 
further,  that  ^ '  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  and  of  individual 
foreign  interests  feel  more  than  pleased  with  the  situation. ' '  I  assert, 
in  reply,  that  he  cannot  quote  any  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  of  foreign  interests,  who  advocate  an  American  policy  of 
bounty  for  our  shipping.  Neither  is  he  correct  in  asserting  that  "  these 
representatives  agree  with  a  few  of  our  own  people,  that,  if  anything 
is  attempted  by  Congress,  the  remedy  lies  in  subsidy,  bounty,  or  '  com- 
pensation ' — practically  the  same  thing. ' '  Exactly  the  opposite  is  the 
fact.  Foreign  interests,  as  far  as  they  have  expressed  themselves  in 
the  matter,  concur  with  Capt.  Bates  in  opposing  bounties  for  Ameri- 
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can  shipping.  As  for  the  assertions  that,  as  to  bounties  '^  applied  to 
shipping,  there  is  no  end,  except  in  calamity  and  ruin,"  and  that  '^  its 
principle  is  not  that  of  protection  against  competition,"  I  shall  pres- 
ently quote  Capt.  Bates's  own  statements  in  refutation. 

Capt.  Bates  further  insists  that  the  measure  would  not  retrieve  a 
proportion  of  75  to  80  per  cent  American  carrying  in  our  foreign  trade, 
and  argues,  therefore,  that  it  would  not  accomplish  the  work  desired 
by  the  country  ;  but,  when  previously  advocating  a  bounty  measure, 
his  own  figures  proved  that,  although  his  scheme  would  not  give  over 
25  per  cent  of  our  carrying  to  our  own  ships,  it  would  afford  the  needed 
start  in  the  direction  of  building  up  our  marine  in  the  foreign  trade — 
the  very  result  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  bill  to  which  he  is 
now  hostile.  I  find,  too,  that  his  calculations  are  at  fault.  He  assumes 
that  the  speed  of  American  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  commerce 
will  average  fourteen  or  fifteen  knots  ;  and,  on  this  assumption,  he 
declares  that,  if  the  entire  marine  thus  employed  were  American,  the 
cost  for  1900  would  be  $40,278,351.  This  estimate  of  cost,  however,  is 
entirely  misleading ;  for  the  average  of  speed  has  been  placed  by  Capt. 
Bates  far  beyond  its  actual  figure. 

Equally  extravagant  are  his  computations  as  to  the  expense  in- 
volved. Beginning  his  calculations  on  the  basis  of  an  8  per  cent 
American  carriage  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  1900,  he  assumes  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  reach  80  per  cent  in  1908,  and 
thus  estimates  a  total  expense,  up  to  that  time,  of  $200,689,344.  He 
says  that  if  80  per  cent  of  vessel  movement  should  continue  to  be 
American  until  the  year  1929,  inclusive,  the  expenditure  for  the  period 
1900-29  would  amount  to  $1,680,918,435  ;  and  for  the  century,  at 
the  same  rate,  the  sum  would  reach  ^'  thirteen  and  a  quarter  billions. " 
His  previous  statements,  which  I  propose  to  quote,  are  a  complete  an- 
swer to  these  exaggerations.  I  shall  also  show  that  he  did  not  always 
believe  that "  retrogression,  failure,  and  ruin  "  are  shown,  by  the  teach- 
ings of  all  experience,  to  follow  the  cessation  of  bounty  payments. 

It  is  now  asserted  by  Capt.  Bates  that  the  provisions  of  the  present 
bill  limiting  compensation  and  the  period  of  contracts  stamp  it  as  "  in- 
expedient, illusive,  and  unphilosophical ; ' '  but  the  bounty  bill  which 
he  previously  defended  and  advocated  limited  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation and  the  period  for  which  it  should  be  paid.  The  height  of  his 
incongruous  statements  is  reached,  however,  when  he  says  that  the 
amendment  to  the  present  bill,  limiting  payments  under  its  operations, 
if  enacted  into  law,  to  $9,000,000  annually,  would  make  the  bill  become 
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**  more  inconsistent  and  deceptive. "  In  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
literally  destroys  his  elaborate  calculations  showing  a  possible  expen- 
diture of  hundreds  of  millions  or  of  billions  of  dollars.  The  physical 
conditions  existing  in  our  shipyards,  as  he  showed  in  1891,  in  official 
statements  as  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  which  I  shall  quote,  make 
it  impossible  to  construct  a  larger  tonnage  than  would  involve  an  ex- 
pense averaging  five  millions  of  dollars  per  year.  There  has  been  no 
appreciable  increase  in  American  shipyards  since  1891  ;  and  the  limi- 
tations of  that  year  are  substantially  applicable  to  the  present  year, 
in  the  matter  of  new  constructions.  Capt.  Bates  ought  to  know,  from 
his  own  investigations  and  studies,  and  from  his  own  public  state- 
ments, that  the  limitation  of  payments  to  $9,000,000  in  any  one  year 
would  not  in  any  way  abridge  the  amount  of  shipbuilding  possible  in 
American  shipyards  during  the  life  of  the  act.  This  limitation  was 
placed  in  the  bill,  as  he  must  know,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  assert  that  the  measure,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  unlimited  and 
enormous  payments.  When  similar  assertions  were  made  concerning 
the  bounty  bill  he  advocated  and  defended  eight  years  ago,  he  refuted 
them  with  great  vigor. 

The  tonnage  bounty  bill  of  1890-91,  as  urged  for  adoption  by 
Capt.  Bates,  provided  for  a  compensation  of  three  cents  per  gross  ton 
for  each  hundred  miles  sailed  outward  and  inward  by  American  vessels 
in  the  foreign  trade,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  with  provision  for  a 
10  per  cent  per  annum  reduction  therefrom,  during  the  succeeding  ten 
years.  In  order  to  secure  fast  steamships  for  mail  and  passenger  car- 
riage, Capt.  Bates  advocated  a  postal  subsidy  bill  to  provide  what  he 
considered  adequate  compensation  for  such  steamships,  which  compen- 
sation was  not  provided  in  the  tonnage  bounty  bill.  The  bill  he  now 
opposes  in  The  Forum  provides  compensation  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  of  one  and  one-half  cents  a  gross  ton  for  each  100  miles  sailed  by 
American  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  1,500  miles  of  the 
voyage  outward  and  inward,  and  one  cent  per  gross  ton  for  each  100 
miles  of  the  voyage  beyond  1, 500  miles.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
the  present  measure  which  Capt.  Bates  antagonizes  is  much  more  con- 
servative than  the  tonnage  bill  he  favored  in  1890.  The  bill  now  op- 
posed by  Capt.  Bates  makes  provision  for  additional  compensation  to 
fast  mail  steamships,  as  did  the  postal-service  bill  recommended  by  him 
in  1890-91. 

"While  he  was  Commissioner  of  JS'avigation,  and  testifying  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  during  the 
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public  hearings  on  the  tonnage  bounty  bill,  in  1890,  Capt.  Bates  ^vent 
minutely  into  the  subject  of  the  probable  compensation  that  would  be 
given  under  the  bill.  In  considering  the  tonnage  then  in  existence  in 
the  foreign  trade,  under  our  flag — which  was  then  one-third  larger 
than  it  is  now — the  period  during  which  this  compensation  would  be 
expended,  and  the  probable  increase  that  would  occur  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  bill,  he  said  : 

**  From  these  figures  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  for  the  first  year  bounty  pay- 
ments at  the  rate  of  three-tenths  of  a  mill  per  mile  navigated  would  not  exceed  in 
amount  $4,000,000." 

Subsequently  the  bill  was  amended  ;  whereupon  he  wrote  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
— amending  his  estimates  because  of  the  amendments  to  the  bill — 
stating  that  during  the  first  year  $3,360,741  would  be  required,  and 
adding  : 

**  This  is  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  for  sail  and  10  per  cent  for  steam  vessels.  I 
would  estimate  the  annual  increase  of  bounty  payments  at  5  per  cent  for  some  years 
to  come.  At  this  rate,  which  I  think  is  all  we  may  expect,  it  would  be  eight  years  before 
the  bounty  would  amount  to  $5,000,000  in  any  year." 

He  now  asserts  that  the  bill  which  he  is  opposing  would,  if  un- 
obstructed by  the  $9,000,000  limitation,  involve  a  payment  of  $48,- 
374,015  in  the  eighth  year  ;  although  this  bill  is  not  half  so  liberal,  in 
regard  to  the  general  run  of  vessels,  as  the  tonnage  bounty  bill  which 
he  indorsed. 

When  the  bounty  bill  was  again  amended  he  again  revised  his  esti- 
mates as  to  the  payments  that  would  be  required  under  the  bill.  Before 
quoting  from  this  letter,  which  was  written  in  the  capacity  of  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  under  date  of  January  1, 1891,  let  us 
examine  what  he  said  in  his  great  work,  "'  The  American  Marine," 
published  in  1892.    On  page  413  of  that  work  we  find  : 

"The  tonnage  bill  had  two  faults  induced  by  a  desire  of  the  Committee  on  Marine 
to  be  as  saving  as  possible  of  bounty  money.  The  first  was  starting  the  scale  of  boun- 
ties at  twenty  cents  a  ton,  instead  of  twenty-five  cents  at  least ;  and  the  second  was 
limiting  the  payment  of  bounty  on  a  single  voyage  to  seven  thousand,  instead  of  ten 
thousand,  miles.     Otherwise  it  was  perfect." 

In  1892  it  was  possible  for  Capt.  Bates  to  see  and  to  say  that  a  ton- 
nage bounty  bill  could  be  ''  perfect."  On  page  416  of  '^  The  Ameri- 
can Marine,"  preceding  the  republication  of  his  letter  of  January  1, 
1891,  referred  to  above,  he  sa3^s  : 
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*'  After  the  opening  of  the  debate  npon  the  bill,  the  opposition  set  up  that  the  cost 
of  the  measure  would  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  millions,  and  again  the  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  (himself)  was  requested  to  state  the  possible  extent  of  the  cost  under  the 
conditions  named." 

Refuting  these  assertions,  Commissioner  of  Navigation  Bates  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  table  showing  that  the  cost  of  the  first  year  would 
be  $2,003,700,  and  of  the  tenth  year,  $8,101,300— or,  as  he  says,  an 
average  of  $4,  Y18, 600  per  year  for  ten  years.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion the  vessels  likely  to  go  out  of  service,  the  repairs  that  would  be 
needed  to  keep  some  in  existence,  and  the  new  tonnage  likely  to  be 
built,  Capt.  Bates  said,  in  the  letter  referred  to  : 

'*  So  great  an  increase  of  building  and  repairing,  especially  of  iron  and  steel  steam 
tonnage,  some  oCit  of  great  power  and  speed,  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  yards 
and  shops  now  engaged  in  the  business,  but  many  new  ones  would  have  to  be  started, 
and  thousands  of  mechanics  set  at  work  to  turn  out  the  tonnage  thus  estimated.    .     . 

"  From  these  facts  it  may  be  judged  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  turn  out  more 
steam  tonnage  than  I  have  estimated  in  the  table  even  if  we  doubled  the  number  of  our 
yards  and  shops  and  trebled  the  number  of  our  mechanics  in  three  years'  time.  It  will 
be  fortunate  if  we  can  do  so  much  for  our  country's  good." 

Capt.  Bates  denounces  subsidies  and  bounties  in  his  Forum  article  ; 
but,  in  1892,  in  his  work,  "The  American  Marine,"  speaking  of 
bounties,  he  said  : 

"Since  statesmanship  first  sought  the  furtherance  of  national  interest  in  any  spe- 
cial direction,  bounties,  rewards,  or  honors  have  been  the  means  employed.  ,  .  In 
our  own  country  the  giving  of  bounties,  premiums,  and  medals  to  stimulate  improve- 
ments and  reward  public  benefactors  has  been  so  common  that  the  principle  is  popular 
and  well  understood." 

If  the  country  had  followed  Capt.  Bates's  advice  in  1891,  and  had 
passed  his  tonnage  bounty  bill,  nothing  but  good,  he  claimed,  would 
have  been  accomplished  for  American  shipping.  But  he  now  asserts 
in  The  Forum  : 

"  '  Compensation,'  "  which  is  the  word  used  for  bounty  in  the  bill  he  now  opposes, 
*'  is  nothing  but  tribute  money." 

In  "  The  American  Marine  "  he  says  : 

"  But  bounty,  subsidy,  and  subvention  are  near  relations.  In  no  sense  are  they 
gratuities  ;  these  are  given  without  an  equivalent  or  recompense,  without  claim  or 
merit,  as  alms  to  relieve  a  beggar.  .  .  It  is  a  narrow-minded  conception  of  the 
function  of  government  that  public  improvement  must  be  confined  to  the  land,  and  no 
money  expended  for  the  national  advantage  at  sea." 

In  The  Foru3^  he  says  :  ^'  Thus  it  may  be  shown  by  the  test  of  cost 
alone — not  to  speak  of  others — that  no  form  of  national  bounty  can 
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fully  solve  the  problem  of  an  American  marine  in  the  foreign  trade. " 
And  yet,  in  his  '^  The  American  Marine,"  he  argued  : 

**The  shipping  protection  given  by  the  Republic  of  France,  being  general,  as  it 
should  be,  is  the  best  foreign  example,  if  we  need  one.  The  bounty  paid,  as  protec- 
tion, is  free  to  all  sea-going  craft,  sail  as  well  as  steam." 

But,  as  has  been  said,  Capt.  Bates  did  not  rely  wholly  upon  his  ton- 
nage bounty  bill  to  give  us  the  merchant  shipping  we  needed  ;  for,  in 
his  annual  report  as  Commissioner  of  JS'avigation,  written  in  the  fall 
of  1890,  he  remarked  : 

'*  While  the  tonnage  or  bounty  bill,  on  account  of  its  general  application,  is  of  first 
importance  for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  marine  in  the  foreign  trade,  it  can  be  said  for 
the  postal-service  bill  that  the  tonnage  measure  would  be  incomplete  without  its  pas- 
sage also  ;  for  we  could  not  otherwise  obtain  the  speed  which  is  necessary  for  the  car- 
riage of  mails  and  passengers  on  the  main  lines  of  traflfic  ;  nor  could  we,  in  any  way, 
so  well  acquire  and  keep  in  readiness  swift  fleets  of  steamers  for  naval  cruising  service 
in  time  of  war.  The  production  of  vessels  for  the  carriage  of  cargo,  at  economical  rates 
of  speed,  is  the  most  that  should  be  expected  from  the  action  of  the  tonnage  bill." 

The  postal-service  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  and  as  it  first  passed 
the  Senate,  provided  for  four  classes  of  compensation,  based  on  speed 
and  size,  which  provisions  were  cut  down  one-third  on  final  passage. 
Capt.  Bates,  however,  reconmiended  five  different  classes  and  vary- 
ing rates  of  compensation  ;  his  second,  third,  and  fourth  rates  being 
higher  in  amount  of  compensation  than  was  provided  for  in  the  postal- 
service  bill  before  amendment. 

In  the  September  Forum  Capt.  Bates  asks  : 

"What  shall  be  done  in  the  matter  ?  The  question  is  one  of  statesmanship. 
Viewed  aright  it  is  simple  enough.  The  principle  of  our  early  ship  protection  was 
stated  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  this  :  '  The  making  of  a  preference  for  our  vessels  in  our 
own  commerce.*  It  was  the  natural  thing  to  do.  On  no  other  principle  could  the 
fathers  have  succeeded  ;  on  no  other  can  we  succeed  to-day  ;  on  no  other  did  any  nation 
ever  succeed  in  building  up  and  continuing  a  just  degree  of  shipping  power." 

Madison's  policy  was  that  of  discriminating  import  and  tonnage 
duties.  And  yet,  in  his  report  as  Commissioner  of  IS'avigation,  in  1890, 
reviewing  the  minority  report  on  the  tonnage  bounty  bill,  which  re- 
port was  signed  by  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  of  Alabama,  Capt.  Bates 
says  : 

"Mr.  Wheeler  says  : 

'* '  We  should  modify  our  laws  and  treaties  so  as  to  lessen  duties  upon  merchan- 
dise imported  in  American  ships.' 

"  This  was  the  old  way  of  ship  protection.  It  will  no  doubt  be  again  revived.  In 
a  few  years  we  shall  most  likely  see  the  French  return  to  differential  duties.     Mean- 
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while  they  have  prepared  their  marine  for  the  ehange  to  be  made  by  increasing  its  st«am 
efficiency.  We  must  do  likewise.  Our  marine  is  not  now  in  condition  to  serve  the 
nation  to  advantage  as  it  will  be  ten  years  hence  if  due  protection  be  given.  Then  the 
payment  of  bounties  may  cease  and  differential  duties  take  their  place.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  our  shipowners  but  of  the  Government  itself  that  our  marine  has  fallen  to  its 
present  low  condition.  This  interest  is  a  national  one.  Our  shipowners  have  manfully 
done  their  duty  and  have  nothing  but  our  Government  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  is  for  the 
Government  to  restore  what  it  has  taken  away  from  our  marine  and  to  lift  it  up  on  the 
plane  where  it  belongs.  The  way  to  begin  this  work  is  by  a  bounty  system.  A  sys- 
tem that  will  act  immediately  and  efficaciously.  A  system  that  will  especially  increase 
our  exports  as  differential  duties  cannot  do  and  never  did  do.  Differential  duties  will 
give  us  the  import  trade  but  not  necessarily  the  export  trade  to  the  same  extent. 
Bounties  will  give  us  ultimately  the  control  of  both  trades.  For  the  present  all  in  favor 
of  an  American  marine  must  vote  for  bounties."    . 

The  present  Commissioner  of  J^avigation  estimates  that  the  bill 
which  Capt.  Bates  attacked  in  the  September  Forum  will  never  in- 
volve payments  from  the  national  treasury  exceeding  nine  millions  of 
dollars,  and  that  the  average  will  be  from  five  to  six  millions  of  dollars 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  This  measure  seemed  to  have  the  support 
of  the  Administration  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  ;  since  it  con- 
formed to  the  recommendations  in  the  President's  annual  message,  and 
to  those  in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Gage,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  The  bill  had 
the  support  of  members  of  both  the  great  political  parties  in  Congress. 
It  was  reported  Avithout  opposition  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  If  it  should  become  a  law,  and  its 
provisions  should  be  accepted  by  our  shipowners,  present  and  prospec- 
tive, these  will  be  compelled  to  construct  at  least  600,000  tons  of  new 
shipping  in  American  shipyards  within  five  years. 

The  United  States  is  now  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  ships 
of  other  nations  are  built  more  cheaply  and  operated  for  less  money 
than  are  American  ships.  In  addition,  foreign  nations  pay  to  their 
merchant  shipping  subsidies,  subventions,  and  bounties  aggregating 
$25,000,000  a  year.  If  American  ships  are  to  compete,  their  owners 
must  be  fortified  to  meet  the  unequal  conditions  against  them  ;  while 
the  aid  that  will  be  given  by  future  ships  and  seamen  in  the  event  of 
war  makes  compensation  doubly  justifiable.  Such  aid  will  give  us, 
as  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  in  a  great  state  paper,  the  home-built 
ships  and  citizen  seamen  essential  to  the  national  defence.  It  will 
not  lead  us  into  any  of  those  diplomatic  tangles  which  ^re  inevitable 
when  the  policy  of  discriminating  duty  is  adopted  ;  and  the  bounty 
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system,  being  patterned  after  foreign  policies,  will  necessarily  estop 
foreign  governments  from  offering  objection  to  its  adoption. 

The  writer  was  a  pronounced  advocate  of  discriminating  duties 
until  he  learned  that  the  treaty  complications,  inevitable  through  its 
adoption,  dissuaded  the  Administration  and  the  leaders  in  Congress 
from  favoring  that  policy.  He  now  favors  the  bill  here  discussed ;  be- 
lieving it  to  afford  a  common  ground  upon  which  even  those  holding 
contrary  views  can  readily  stand.  This  measure  was  drafted  by  a 
committee  of  shipowners,  shipbuilders.  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
others,  after  a  careful  consideration  for  two  years  of  the  different  poli- 
cies mooted  ;  and  it  has  the  support  of  those  in  Congress  whose  ad- 
vocacy is  essential  to  the  passage,  during  the  life  of  the  Fifty-sixth 
Congress,  of  any  measure  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine. 
If  we  are  to  have  any  shipping  legislation  during  the  next  two  years, 
it  is  obvious  to  those  who  are  even  superficially  informed  that  it  must 
be  upon  the  lines  of  the  bill  favorably  reported  by  both  Congressional 
Committees  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  Opponents  of  that  bill 
will  surely  command  the  support  of  the  foreign  shipping  interests 
that  will  be  menaced  by  its  passage.  Alexander  R.  Smith. 


PHILADELPHIA'S   WATEK  :    A   STOEY   OF   MUOTCIPAL 

PKOCRASTIlSrATIOIS'. 

A  MODERN  adaptation  of  the  old  adage,  that  ^^procrastination  is  the 
thief  of  time,"  would  run,  ''  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  municipal 
franchises."  We  lost  our  Gas  Works  through  procrastination  ;  we 
continue  to  buy  electric  light  at  exorbitant  prices  because  of  procrasti- 
nation ;  and  we  bid  fair  to  lose  our  Water  Works  unless  we  discon- 
tinue our  policy  of  procrastination. 

The  story  of  the  leasing  of  our  Municipal  Gas  Works  has  passed 
into  history.  If  the  elder  Dumas  were  living  he  might  have,  with  pro- 
priety, included  it  in  his  ^'Celebrated  Crimes."  In  1888  the  city 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany for  the  supply  of  water  gas.  This  contract  was  for  $299,985. 
Each  year  it  was  renewed  for  a  larger  sum;  until,  in  1897,  the  year  of 
the  lease,  the  amount  had  grown  to  $681,438.  Contemporaneously, 
city  officials  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  maintain  the  plant,  much  less  to  improve  it.  Indeed, 
while  the  lease  was  under  discussion  it  was  distinctly  charged,  both 
in  speech  and  in  print,  that  the  two  sets  of  facts  were  related  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect.  These  charges  were  never  successfully  con- 
troverted, nor,  so  far  as  I  remember,  even  denied.  Given  corporate 
greed  and  activity,  with  official  subservience  and  connivance,  and  the 
end  is  not  difficult  to  forecast.  We  know  in  Philadelphia  from  ex- 
perience what  the  outcome  will  be. 

The  time  was  always  coming  when,  through  the  introduction  of 
more  advanced  methods  of  manufacture,  we  were  to  have  better  gas. 
Investigating  Committees  were  frequently  appointed,  and  their  rec- 
ommendations were  always  directed  to  that  end.  The  administrative 
officials  were  constantly  calling  attention  to  the  really  desperate  need 
for  improvement,  both  in  methods  of  manufacture  and  means  of  dis- 
tribution. The  results,  in  every  case,  however,  were  the  same.  The 
day  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  and  aggressive  policy  never 
seemed  to  arrive.     It  was  always  postponed  for  a  brief  time  on  some 

pretext  or  another,  usually  because  just  at  that  time  the  city's  funds 
20 
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were  not  quite  sufficient.  They  were  always  in  satisfactory  shape, 
however,  when  the  Improvement  Company's  appropriation  came  up. 

Procrastination  had  its  effect;  and  Philadelphia  parted  with  her 
gas  franchise  for  thirty  years.  During  this  period  its  inhabitants  will 
have  the  privilege  of  paying  a  price  for  gas  already  regarded  as  high, 
and  which,  with  the  great  developments  in  gas  manufacture  constantly 
making,  will,  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  be  exorbitant. 

The  story  of  our  electric  lighting,  although  different  as  to  details, 
has  the  same  conclusion  and  teaches  the  same  lesson.  When  munici- 
palities first  began  to  utilize  electricity  for  lighting  purposes,  some 
shrewd  and  far-sighted  men  secured  the  desired  franchise  to  furnish 
lighting  to  the  city  and,  a  little  later  on,  to  private  consumers.  (It 
did  not  occur  to  our  Councilmen  that,  after  the  first  experiments  had 
succeeded,  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  establish  a  city  plant.)  Then 
others  followed,  and  still  others,  and  soon  eight  or  ten  companies  had 
secured  similar  privileges  and  were  bidding  for  the  city  and  private 
lighting.  Then  some  Councilmen  thought  we  might  establish  a  mu- 
nicipal plant,  and  estimates  were  secured.  But  nothing  came  of  their 
effort ;  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  move. 

Then  began  a  series  of  combinations,  on  the  part  of  the  companies, 
to  control  prices,  through  the  medium  of  the  Electric  Trust.  Then 
came  the  period  of  absorption  ;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Heat,  Light, 
and  Power  Company,  which  had  secured  an  ordinance  (said  by  its  ad- 
vocates, including  prominent  public  officials,  to  be  the  most  beneficent 
in  its  provisions  ever  suggested),  gained  control  of  practically  all  the 
local  companies,  and  thus  of  the  municipal  electric  lighting  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

During  this  growth  and  development  suggestions  to  erect  munici- 
pal plants,  after  a  farce  of  an  examination,  were  deferred  until  a  more 
opportune  time,  or  else  were  referred  to  committees  from  which  they 
never  emerged.  Bids  of  rival  companies  met  a  similar  fate,  on  various 
pretexts  ;  and,  because  of  this  policy  of  procrastination,  Philadelphia 
is  now  paying  31.84  cents  per  lamp  per  night  for  electric  lighting,  in 
the  face  of  an  offer  of  a  responsible  company  to  do  it  for  20  cents  per 
lamp  per  night,  and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  sister  cities  have  suc- 
cessfully inaugurated  municipal  plants  which  supply  lights  at  still 
lower  rates. 

The  history  of  our  struggle  for  an  improved  water  supply  furnishes 
an  even  stronger  illustration  of  the  direful  effects  of  what  we  may  call 
the  '^Policy  of  Procrastination,"  ^^ Corporate  Greedy"  or  "  Official 
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Indifference."  I  fear  the  analogy  between  the  history  of  the  Gas 
Works  and  the  history  of  the  Water  Works  is  stronger  than  some  of 
Philadelphia's  more  public-spirited  citizens  would  care  to  admit — 
especially  in  view  of  the  tremendous  and  vital  importance  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Philadelphia's  growth  as  a  manufacturing  and  an  industrial  city 
and  as  a  city  of  small  homes  has  been  continuous  for  many  years  past. 
So  has  the  public  opinion  which  demands  an  increasing  quantity  of 
water  for  public  and  private  use.  The  per  capita  supply  per  day  in 
Philadelphia  is  166. 15  gallons  ;  only  one  city,  Buffalo,  having  a  larger 
one.  For  at  least  thirty  years  it  has  been  obvious  to  careful  observers 
that  the  present  source  of  supply,  the  Schuylkill  River,  would  sooner 
or  later  prove  inadequate  :  first,  because  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  consequent  rapid  growth  of  the  demand  for  water  ; 
the  source  of  supply  remaining  permanent :  second,  because  the 
growth  of  the  towns  and  communities  along  the  river  must  inevitably 
lead  to  an  increased  consumption  of  the  water — not  to  speak  of  the 
matter  of  pollution. 

As  early  as  1864,  Mr.  H.  P.  M.  Berkinbine,  then  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Water  Department,  foreseeing  the  need  of  a  new  source  of  sup- 
ply, investigated  all  the  streams  within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  the 
city,  and  finally  recommended  the  Perkiomen  Creek.  As  no  appro- 
priation was  forthcoming  to  enable  the  continuance  of  the  work,  the 
matter  was  abandoned  ;  and  not  till  18Y5  was  anything  further  done. 
In  that  year  Mayor  Stokley  appointed  a  Commission  of  Experts  ^'  to 
consider  the  subject  of  the  present  and  future  water  supply."  This 
action  was  taken  because  it  was  felt  that  something  must  be  done,  in 
view  of  the  approaching  Centennial  Exposition  (1876).  This  Com- 
mission spoke  of  the  Perkiomen  project  as  '^  the  most  practical  on  the 
score  of  economy. "  But  no  definite  recommendation  was  made,  and 
nothing  further  was  done  at  that  time. 

The  next  investigation  was  that  of  1883,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rudolph  Hering,  an  accomplished  and  well-known  engineer. 
This  was  undoubtedly  most  thorough  and  far-reaching.  The  Report 
of  the  Commission,  published  in  1887,  recommended  two  plans  ;  viz., 
the  Perkiomen-Lehigh  and  the  Point  Pleasant  Water  Gap.  The 
first  project  provided  for  the  impounding  of  the  upper  Perkiomen  at 
Green  Lane,  with  the  upper  Lehigh  to  fall  back  upon  as  a  reserve 
source.  The  second  project  proposed  going  directly  to  the  Delaware 
River  and  taking  in  the  water  at  Point  Pleasant.    It  provided  for  an 
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ultimate  extension  to  the  Water  Gap  for  a  gravity  supply,  and  for  the 
impounding  of  the  waters  of  the  Tohickon  Creek.  At  this  time  noth- 
ing fttrther  was  done.  Hering's  investigation  was  also  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  report  by  Mayor  Stuart  and  his  Director  of  Public  Works, 
Mr.  Windrim,  made  public  in  1891.  In  this  report  the  recommenda- 
tions were  combined ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  waters  of  the 
Tohickon  be  diverted  to  the  Perkiomen  Yalley.  This  report,  although 
at  variance  with  some  of  Hering's  conclusions,  was  no  more  productive 
of  action  by  the  Councilmen  than  the  preceding  ones.  There  have 
been  no  other  expert  investigations  since,  except  the  one  instituted  by 
Mayor  Ashbridge,  whose  work  has  just  been  completed.  I  shall  revert 
to  this  work  later  on. 

These  investigations,  although  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  sci- 
entifically conducted,  have  not  resulted  in  definite  action  on  the  part 
of  the  only  set  of  officials  who  can  afford  relief — the  Councilmen.  In- 
deed, it  seems  as  if  they  had  been  systematically  ordered  to  allay  pop- 
ular feeling,  for  the  time  being,  and  to  postpone  action  until  the  most 
generous  bidder  should  appear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  was  done 
— beyond  strictly  adhering  to  the  policy  of  procrastination. 

In  many  instances  the  city's  necessities  have  been  the  corporations' 
opportunities — notably  in  the  case  of  the  Gas  Works.  There  are  some 
of  us  who  are  afraid  this  will  also  be  true  of  the  Water  Works.  There 
have  not  been  wanting  offers  in  great  numbers  from  water  companies 
to  relieve  the  situation.  In  October,  1885,  the  South  Mountain  Water 
Company  proposed  to  supply  the  city  with  water  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  Other  companies,  before  and  since,  have  made  similar  offers. 
In  a  single  month,  October,  1897,  the  Director  of  Public  Works  was 
requested  by  the  Water  Committee  to  give  his  opinion  concerning  the 
ordinances  offered  by  the  Schuylkill  Yalley  Water  Company,  the 
Philadelphia  Water  Supply  Company,  the  Schuylkill  Navigation 
Company,  the  Philadelphia  Water  and  Filter  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia Sanitation  Company,  and  the  Electric  Rectifying  and  Refin- 
ing Company,  l^one  seemed  to  prosper  save  one — the  Schuylkill 
Yalley  Water  Company.  To  throw  some  light  on  the  reasons  why  it 
thrived  while  others  fell  by  the  wayside,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  an  investigation  ^  held  before  two 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  sitting  as  committing  magis- 

'  This  investigation  was  conducted  by  District  Attorney  Graham,  assisted  by  the 
special  counsel  furnished  by  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia — former  U.  S. 
Attorney-General  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  the  present  writer. 
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trates.  This  investigation  was  the  outcome  of  a  startling  charge, 
made  on  the  floor  of  Councils,  while  the  bill  was  under  consideration, 
by  a  member,  one  Walter  N.  Stevenson,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
offered  $5,000  for  his  vote  on  the  ordinance  of  the  Schuylkill  Yalley 
Water  Company. 

This  particular  ordinance  began  to  make  headway  early  in  1898, 
against  the  strong  protest  of  organizations  interested  in  the  subject, 
against  the  opposition  of  the  press,  and  against  the  public  opinion  of 
the  city,  l^one  of  these  circumstances,  however,  deterred  Select 
Councilmen  from  rushing  the  bill  through,  nor  Common  Council 
from  defeating  a  loan  bill  containing  an  item  of  $3,700,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  water  supply.    The  debate  did  not  lack  vigor. 

On  one  occasion  a  member  said  : 

' '  Who  are  the  men  who  want  to  put  this  bill  through  ?  Have  any  of  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  appeared  before  the  members  of  these  Councils,  either  in  committee  or 
individually,  and  demanded  or  requested  the  passage  of  this  bill  ?  I  think  not.  But 
interviews  have  been  sought,  Mr.  President,  sought  with  me,  too,  and  by  the  author  of 
that  wicked,  infamous  scheme — that's  the  proper  way  to  put  it — which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  anybody  except  those  interested  in  its  profits. 

"Where  has  been  derived  the  great  skill,  or  the  great  knowledge  of  this  great  water 
question,  which  gave  the  sub-committee  the  ability  to  decide  instantly  on  the  proper 
solution  of  a  problem  which  has  bothered  the  master  minds  of  able  engineers  for  years  ? 

"There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  with  this  bill.  Kill  it.  Stamp  it  under  foot  as  you 
would  a  snake  that  threatened  you  with  harm." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Water  Committee,  who  had  persistently 
fought  the  ordinance,  but  unavailingly,  said,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
debate  : 

"I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  inspiration  that  is  behind  this  bill  is  not  of  the 
Presbyterian  kind,  although  it  comes  from  the  Witherspoon  Building.  I  do  hope  that 
there  are  enough  members  of  this  chamber  who  will  not  play  '  Trilby '  to  the  Wither- 
spoon Building  gentleman's  *  Svengali.' 

"I  want  now  to  refer  to  a  serious  phase  of  this  question.  Last  week  a  member 
dangled  the  bones  of  typhoid  fever  skeletons  before  this  chamber  ;  and  yet  this  gentle- 
man's whole  argument  would  go  to  show  that  he  is  in  favor  of  fastening  upon  the  city 
for  fifty  years  to  come  the  very  cause  of  the  typhoid  epidemic." 

This  referred  to  the  proposition  contained  in  the  ordinance  to 
make  the  Schuylkill  River  the  source  of  supply  for  fifty  years  to  come. 

A  few  days  later  another  interesting  colloquy  took  place  ;  but  this 
had  no  effect  beyond  confirming  the  general  impression  which  had  al- 
ready prevailed,  that  improper  means  had  been  employed  to  advance 
the  ordinance.    One  of  its  advocates,  who  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
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local  preacher,  resented  certain  aspersions  upon  his  attitude  ;  where  • 
upon  his  colleague  retorted  : 

"Whatever  may  have  been  my  ambitions  in  other  directions,  I  have  never  aspired  to 
be  a  preacher.  .  .  I  have  at  times,  however,  found  some  interest  and  enlightenment 
as  the  result  of  reading  the  Holy  Book.  I  call  to  memory  now  that  among  the  Proverbs 
which  made  Solomon  famous  for  his  wisdom,  there  is  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  '  the 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous  are  as  bold  as  a  lion.'  The  gentle- 
man from  the  28th  :  *  That's  me.'  The  gentleman  from  the  16th  :  *  The  gentleman  can 
show  that  he  has  the  boldness  and  courage  of  the  righteous  by  adopting  the  suggestion 
I  gave  him  the  other  day  ;  i.e.,  to  ask  for  an  investigation.'  .  .  There  is  another  say- 
ing of  Solomon.  I  think  it  is  to  this  effect :  '  He  that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his 
own  house. '  ,  .  Now,  Mr.  President,  there  comes  to  my  memory  also  some  of  the 
things  that  were  written  by  Paul  in  his  Epistles.  One  is  to  the  effect  that  '  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which  some  reaching  after  have  been  led  astray.'  There  is 
another  one  :  '  The  deacons  must  be  grave,  not  double  tongued,  not  given  to  much  wine, 
nor  greedy  after  filthy  lucre.'  " 

Neither  spirited  opposition  nor  plain  speaking  nor  scriptural  quo- 
tation nor  aroused  public  opinion  sufficed  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
ordinance.  It  went  through  Select  Council  by  a  good  majority.  It 
was  also  making  excellent  headway  through  the  lower  branch,  when 
Councilman  Stevenson  startled  his  colleagues  and  the  community  by 
announcing  from  his  place  that  he  had  been  offered  $5,000  if  he  would 
agree  to  vote  for  the  ordinance.    This  killed  the  project. 

Before  the  investigating  court,  the  circumstances  of  the  offer  were 
made  clear  ;  implicating  a  prominent  politician  and  lobbyist  and  a 
well-known  ward  worker.  The  latter  was  duly  indicted  ;  but  he  was 
acquitted,  because  his  accuser  made  a  mistake  in  the  day  the  offer  was 
made,  enabling  the  defendant  to  prove  an  alibi.  The  investigation 
disclosed  further  and  equally  important  facts.  One  Select  Council- 
man, under  the  skilful  cross-exUmination  of  the  District  Attorney, 
admitted  that  he  had  received  $500  in  cash  from  a  lobbyist  for  his  vote 
in  committee,  and  had  been  offered,  by  a  colleague,  $5,000  for  his  vote 
in  the  chamber.  This  $500  had  been  paid,  so  he  testified,  by  a  Com- 
mon Councilman — who,  by  the  way,  has  been  since  made  a  Select 
Councilman — in  his  saloon,  and  in  the  presence  of  another  Council- 
man, who,  he  said,  received  the  same  amount. 

There  have  been  other  propositions  introduced  since  that  of  the 
Schuylkill  Yalley  Water  Company  ;  but  thus  far  none  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  ''  inspired  "  to  command  the  support  of  Councilmen. 

The  water  problem  in  Philadelphia,  however,  involves  something 
more  than  a  new  source  of  supply.     It  includes,  besides,  the  preven- 
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tion  of  waste,  the  appropriation  of  sufficient  funds  to  prevent  th© 
starvation  of  the  works,  and  the  purification  of  the  present  source 
pending  the  securing  of  a  new  one. 

The  Water  Bureau  has  time  and  again  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  introducing  water  meters  and  other  devices  to  prevent  waste,  but 
to  no  avail.  This  year,  however.  Councils  have  passed  an  ordinance  in- 
creasing the  ratings  on  hopper  closets,  which,  when  it  goes  into  effect, 
on  January  1,  1900,  will  result  in  the  introduction  of  more  approved 
and  economical  devices.  Some  idea  of  the  wastefulness  of  the  hopper 
closets  may  be  had  from  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Water  Bureau. 
At  fifteen  pounds  pressure  10,000  gallons  of  water  will  pass  through 
one  of  these  closets  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  3,650,000  gallons  in  a 
year  ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  100,000  of  them  in  the  city  ! 

A  most  serious  danger  has  arisen  from  the  refusal  of  Councils  to 
appropriate  money  for  extensions  and  improvements.  I  have  no  legal 
evidence  to  offer  to  sustain  the  proposition  that  there  has  been  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  starve  the  works  ;  but  the  figures  certainly  justify 
such  a  suspicion.  In  a  late  report  on  the  subject — March  28,  1899 
— the  Manufacturers'  Club  Committee  said  : 

Year  after  year  when  the  Department  sends  in  its  estimates,  the  appropriations 
are  omitted  entirely,  as  witness  the  records  of  the  last  three  years  : 

Appropriations  asked  for  extension  and  improvements,  other  than  repairs  of  reser- 
voirs, have  been 

Estimates.  Appropriations. 

1896 $2,835,150 $1,000. 

1897 3,327,750 

1898 3,863,750 

These  figures  tell  their  own  story. 

To  quote  a  little  further  from  this  report : 

*•'  At  Fairmount  funds  are  needed  to  repair  the  roof  (italics  mine)  and  protect  costly 
machinery,  which  has  for  years  been  in  such  a  disgraceful  condition  that  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  visitors.  .  .  At  Queen  Lane  .  .  .  there  is  practically  no  coal  storage 
at  all,  as  the  appropriation  for  the  plant  designed  by  the  Department  has  never  been 
granted.  .  .  At  Belmont  the  largest  engine  has  stood  for  four  years  unprotected, 
except  by  a  rude  frame  house  erected  over  it  by  employees  of  the  Bureau.  ,  .  The 
Belmont  and  Roxboro  high  service  stations  have  each  only  one  pump,  any  accident  to 
which  would  throw  the  entire  plant  out  of  service  and  immediately  deprive  the  district 
of  water." 

This  is  only  a  part  of  a  long  and  dreary  recital  of  what  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  intolerable  condition. 

If  Councils  should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  new  source 
of  supply  and  to  prevent  waste  and  starvation,  the  city  would  still  need 
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relief  in  the  direction  of  the  purification  of  our  present  supply,  pend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  new  plant.  As  we  are  apparently  no  nearer  to 
the  new  source  than  we  were  ten  years  ago,  it  would  seem  imperative 
that  we  should  introduce  filter  plants  to  purify  the  water  now  fur- 
nished us. 

But  the  same  story  of  ''  manana  "  follows  the  efforts  to  secure  fil- 
tration. On  February  25,  1892,  Select  Council  passed  an  ordinance 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  ten-million-gallon  filtration  plant 
at  Lardner's  Point,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000  ;  but  Common  Council  post- 
poned it.  On  May  12,  1892,  Select  Council  passed  another  ordinance 
authorizing  a  similar  plant  at  Belmont ;  but  again  Common  Council 
postponed  action.  On  June  16,  1892,  both  chambers  agreed  to  an 
ordinance  authorizing  the  Department  to  advertise  for  proposals. 
Although  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  for  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895 
strongly  urged  that  an  appropriation  be  passed  to  give  effect  to  the 
ordinance  of  1892,  nothing  was  done  in  the  matter.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Firth's  Committee  of  Fifty  took  the  matter  up  and 
pressed  it  vigorously  ;  and  on  March  26,  1895,  Mayor  Stuart  trans- 
mitted to  Councils,  with  a  favorable  recommendation,  this  Commit- 
tee's request  to  be  granted  permission  to  erect  an  experimental  plant 
at  Shawmont,  without  expense  to  the  city.  Select  Council  passed  an 
ordinance  to  this  effect,  but  Common  Council  postponed  it.  Again, 
on  April  4,  the  former  body  passed  a  similar  ordinance,  and  then, 
after  six  weeks'  delay,  the  latter  body  graciously  concurred,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convince  the  companies  of  their  insincerity  ;  and  the 
advantageous  offers  were  withdrawn. 

On  November  21,  1895,  this  Committee  had  another  ordinance  in- 
troduced. It  was  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee,  but  died  in 
the  Water  Committee.  On  February  6,  1896,  another  filtration  ordi- 
nance was  introduced.  This  passed  Select  Council,  and  received  a 
majority  in  Common  Council,  but  not  the  necessary  two-thirds.  The 
argument  of  the  opposition  was  to  this  effect : 

"There's  no  use  testing  filtration  ;  we  know  all  about  it ;  it  makes  the  water  clear; 
but  it  doesn't  take  out  the  dangerous  germs.  Subsidence  is  much  more  effective.  When 
it  stands  in  a  reservoir  a  few  days,  the  germs  starve.   What  we  need  is  more  reservoirs." 

"When  one  of  these  profound  philosophers  was  arguing  thus,  he 
was  asked,  ''  What  about  the  results  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts?  " 
He  nonchalantly  replied,  *'  I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  believe  them." 

Chief  Trautwine,  of  the  Bureau  of  Water — who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
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most  efficient  officer,  but  greatly  hampered  by  his  political  surround- 
ings— soon  set  at  rest  the  argument  about  subsidence,  by  a  few  prac- 
tical experiments  which  showed  that  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours 
the  number  of  bacteria  had  been  reduced  about  15  per  cent,  and  then 
remained  unchanged. 

I  could  enumerate  at  length  the  further  efforts,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  City  Organizations'  Filtration  Committee,  composed 
of  representatives  from  bodies  like  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Trades 
League,  the  Operative  Builders'  Exchange,  the  Drug,  Coal,  and  Pro- 
duce Exchanges,  the  Municipal  League,  the  Municipal  Association, 
the  Life  Underwriters'  Association,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  League  of  Building  Associations,  the  United  La- 
bor League,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Engineers'  Club,  the 
Civic  Club,  the  Women's  Health  Protective  Association,  and  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  ;  but  the  results  are  the  same — postponement, 
delay,  procrastination. 

Early  in  the  present  year  the  Municipal  League,  realizing  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation,  called  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  to  consider 
it.  Out  of  this  meeting,  which  overcrowded  the  Assembly  Koom  of 
the  Bourse  on  a  very  stormy  night,  grew  an  Emergency  Committee, 
representative  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  the  city.  This  Com- 
mittee was  rightly  named.  It  proceeded  to  take  emergency  measures, 
but  with  what  result  ?  I  quote  from  the  ^ '  Ledger  ' '  of  March  24, 1899 : 

''Select  Council  yesterday  defeated  the  bill  to  appropriate  $3,200,000  from  the 
$11,200,000  loan,  for  the  improvement,  extension,  and  filtration  of  the  water  supply  ; 
the  vote  being  24  yeas  to  13  nays,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  elect  (27)  required 
to  pass  an  appropriation  bill,  voting  in  the  affirmative.  A  delegation  of  25  or  30  mem- 
bers of  the  Citizens'  Emergency  Committee  on  Water,  headed  by  Chairman  Waterall, 
saw  the  bill's  defeat,  having  been  given  the  unusual  privilege  of  being  spectators  on  the 
floor  of  the  chamber,  after  a  long  debate  ;  while  men  said  to  be  connected  with  the 
Quaker  City  Water  Company  and  other  well-known  lobbyists  and  opponents  of  the  bill 
were  on  guard  in  the  rooms  adjoining  the  Council  Chamber,  conferring  and  consulting 
with  the  members  who  were  fighting  the  bill." 

This  time  a  new  excuse  was  invented  and  brought  into  play  ;  viz. , 

' '  As  the  new  Mayor  is  about  to  assume  office,  he  should  be  consulted. ' ' 

It  is  true  Selectman  Crothers  said  : 

"Why  should  there  be  a  halt  until  the  new  Mayor  is  inaugurated  ?  Mayor  War- 
wick has  recommended  and  urged  legislation  to  purify  the  water.  What  else  can  Mayor 
Ashbridge  do  ?  Must  we  wait  until  after  April  3  to  hear  the  new  Mayor  recommend 
substantially  what  the  old  Mayor  has  urged  ?" 

But  wait  they  did. 
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On  April  7,  1899,  Mayor  Ashbridge  submitted  to  Councils  his 
water  message.    It  recommended  : 

"  (1)  That  steps  shall  be  taken  at  once  to  effect  a  curtailment  of  waste.  If  waste  is 
checked  the  water  in  the  reservoirs  will  be  given  a  chance  to  subside,  and  the  undesir- 
able effects  of  direct  pumpage  will  be  removed.  (2)  An  appropriation  for  immediate 
repairs,  not  less  than  $1,000,000,  to  put  them  in  complete  and  satisfactory  condition. 
(3)  The  appointment  of  a  commission  of  three  experts,  with  an  appropriation  of  |25,- 
000  for  their  expenses,  to  report  on  the  question  of  filtration  and  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  water  system." 

Councils  passed  an  ordinance  raising  the  rate  for  hopper  closets 
from  $1  to  $5  ;  appropriated  $250,000  for  repairs  ;  and  very  promptly 
authorized  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  with  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  expenses.  Councils  are  always  ready  for  an  investi- 
gation of  this  kind. 

The  Mayor's  experts  have  recommended  sand  filtration  of  the 
water  taken  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers  ;  and  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  plants  at  $11, 000, 000.  Mayor  Ashbridge  has 
cordially  endorsed  their  report,  and  in  a  special  message  to  Councils 
urged  immediate  action  in  the  way  of  the  submission  of  an  ordinance 
authorizing  an  increase  of  our  indebtedness  by  $12,000,000  to  cover 
the  cost.  Public  opinion  had  been  so  thoroughly  aroused  that  Councils 
did  not  dare  withstand  its  demand  for  prompt  action.  The  submission 
ordinance  was  duly  passed  ;  and  on  November  7,  the  citizens  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  This  much  is  a  clear  gain  ;  but  judging 
from  past  experiences  we  are  by  no  means  out  of  danger.  The  loan 
bill  of  1897  is  only  now  available,  after  nearly  two  years  of  dilatory 
litigation.  Then  the  money  must  be  formally  appropriated,  the  con- 
tracts given  out,  and  the  work  completed.  Then  Philadelphia  will 
have  clean  filtered  water  ;  but  the  older  and  the  larger  problem  of 
a  new  source  of  supply  will  remain  for  solution.  On  this  point  the 
experts  made  no  recommendation.  Clinton  E.  Woodruff. 
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The  century  now  closing  has  made  rich  contributions  to  the  sci- 
ence and  the  art  of  the  higher  education,  as  it  has  to  the  art  and  the 
science  of  every  form  of  human  endeavor.  It  has  enlarged  the  prop- 
erty of  the  colleges  of  America  from  a  very  small  sum  to  almost  a  half 
billion  of  dollars.  It  has  extended  and  enriched  the  course  of  study, 
and  has  also  diversified  it  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  It 
has  uplifted,  dignified,  and  humanized  the  whole  system  of  college 
education.  These  results  are  fixed,  and  for  them  gratitude  is  common 
and  hearty. 

The  century  now  closing  is  turning  over  to  the  century  that  is  be- 
ginning questions  which  are  as  significant  and  as  essential  as  the  ques- 
tions which  already  have  been  settled.  The  new  questions  grow  out 
of  the  past,  and  they  relate  to  the  future.  They  are  questions  at  once 
new  and  old.  Such,  be  it  said,  is  the  progress  of  humanity.  Every 
problem  solved  is  the  origin  of  other  problems  to  be  solved.  In  this 
method  lies  the  hope  of  the  race.  When  men  have  no  questions  to 
ask  not  only  has  the  lip  become  paralyzed,  but  the  brain  has  become 
atrophied. 

Of  the  many  questions  which  the  nineteenth  century  transmits  to 
the  twentieth  several  seem  to  me  of  significant  value. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  questions  relates  to  uniting  in  the  studies  and 
the  methods  of  the  higher  education  the  principle  of  unity  and  the 
principle  of  individuality.  The  college  has  developed  in  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  principle  of  individuality.  It  has  de- 
veloped this  principle  largely  through  the  elective  system  of  studies. 
It  has  allowed,  if  not  commanded,  the  individual  student  to  select 
those  studies  which  he  thinks  are  best  fitted  for  his  own  peculiar  needs. 
It  has  recognized  that  no  two  men  are  alike  any  more  than  two  leaves 
of  the  same  tree  are  alike,  as  Leibnitz  pointed  out  long  ago.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  this  unlikeness  is  best  and  most  adequately  ministered  unto 
through  different  subjects  of  thought  and  of  learning.  It  has  seen  that 
what  is  one  student's  meat  may  be  another  student's  poison,  or  if  not 
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poison,  it  may  be  to  the  other  student  sawdust ;  and  what  is  to  one 
student  poison  or  sawdust  may  be  to  another  student  meat  and  drink. 
The  college  has  not  failed  to  recognize  that  what  is  food  to  a  student 
in  one  period  of  his  career  may  not  be  food  to  him  at  all  in  the  other 
periods  of  his  career.  All  this  and  much  more  has  been  worked  out 
and  put  onto  the  shelves  of  our  intellectual  storehouse. 

But  the  colleges  have  made  but  small  use  of  the  opposite  principle, 
which  is  also  one  of  the  great  results  of  the  century ;  namely,  the  prin- 
ciple of  unity — a  principle  which  is  not  more  true  in  the  realm  of  na- 
ture than  in  the  realm  of  mind.  Man  is  ever  the  same  man.  The  soul 
is  ever  the  same  soul.  The  mind  that  asks  manifold  questions  in  youth 
is  the  same  mind  that  asks  its  less  manifold,  but  hardly  less  important, 
questions  of  nature  and  humanity  in  its  maturity.  If  every  man  is  un- 
like every  other  man,  it  is  also  true  that  he  is  always  unlike  every  other 
man  ;  he  maintains  his  personal  identity.  As  matter  is  the  same  mat- 
ter under  many  forms,  so  man  is  the  same  man  under  all  the  changes 
through  which  he  passes  and  which  work  their  works  in  and  on  him. 

The  principle  of  unity  and  the  principle  of  individuality  both  have 
their  special  advantages  and  limitations.  The  principle  of  unity  tends 
to  become  sameness,  monotonousness.  It  lacks  picturesqueness,  as  ap- 
plied to  human  character.  It  exemplifies  the  prairie  in  human  life. 
It  stands  for  one  wide  and  far-reaching  level  of  uniformity.  Man  is 
the  same  man,  noble,  noble  ;  mean,  mean  ;  great,  always  great ;  and 
small,  always  small.  One  knows  where  to  find  him  who  embodies  this 
principle  ;  one  forecasts  what  answer  he  will  give  to  every  question  ; 
one  anticipates  what  opinions  he  will  hold  under  certain'  conditions  ; 
and  one  can  measure  his  convictions  of  the  next  week  by  his  convictions 
of  the  last. 

But  this  principle  of  unity  also  possesses  for  one's  self  and  for  hu- 
manity at  large  many  and  fine  advantages.  Man  is  like  the  mountains, 
not  like  the  weathercock  Avhich  shows  which  way  the  wind  blows  ; 
but  he  is  also  like  the  eternal  hills  which  determine  which  way  the 
wind  shall  blow.  He  is  firm  and  fixed.  He  represents  the  conservative 
element  of  human  society.  There  is  nothing  uncertain  or  wavering 
about  him.  He  knows  what  he  knows  ;  he  believes  what  he  believes  ; 
and  he  needs  no  one  to  convince  him  of  his  convictions.  He  is  typed 
in  the  force  of  gravitation — an  element  not  fixed,  but  one  which  moves 
through  all  things  and  guides  them  by  unalterable  laws.  The  prin- 
ciple of  individuality,  also,  is  beset  by  corresponding  advantages  and 
disadvantages.    It  gives  variety  to  life.    It  is  the  mother  of  interest. 
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It  is  both  the  cause  and  the  result  of  development.  It  stands  for  life  ; 
and  life  is  never  in  general,  but  life  is  always  in  particular,  and  life  is 
always  full  of  fascination.  It  represents  the  progress  of  being,  which 
is  always  in  and  through  individuals.  But  individuality,  be  it  said, 
tends  to  become  eccentricity.  If  it  grow  into  the  graciousness  of 
righteousness  and  goodness  and  into  the  superlative  excellence  of 
beauty,  it  also  grows  into  wickedness  and  into  the  pessimistic  degrada- 
tion of  sin  and  of  ugliness. 

In  education,  as  in  all  life  and  nature,  these  two  principles  of  unity 
and  individuality  are  to  be  joined.  The  ocean  is  the  same  ocean,  al- 
though the  same  tides  never  sweep  over  its  beaches.  The  sun  is  the 
same  sun,  although  not  two  risings  or  settings  are  identical.  The 
world  is  the  same  world,  although  no  two  springtimes  are  alike  in 
their  sweet  fragrance  or  in  their  mighty  and  silent  growths.  In  the 
higher  education  the  two  principles  are  to  be  joined.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  given  us  the  principle  of  individuality  ;  the  twentieth 
century  is  to  associate  this  principle  with  the  principle  of  unity  as  the 
nineteenth  has  not  associated  it.  We  are  to  learn  that  the  boy  is 
father  to  the  man,  or  that  the  man  is  the  son  of  the  boy.  We  are  to 
draw  a  straight  line  from  the  primary  school  to  the  professional.  We 
are  to  strive  to  make  character  more  consistent  without  making  it  less 
interesting,  more  solid  without  making  it  less  picturesque,  more  con- 
servative without  causing  it  to  become  less  progressive,  more  fixed 
without  causing  it  to  lose  adaptiveness.  The  man  we  take  off  of  the 
commencement  platform  we  desire  to  be  the  same  man  whom,  as  a 
boy,  four  years  before,  we  sent  to  college  ;  only  we  wish  him  to  be 
finer,  nobler,  greater. 

The  union  of  unity  and  individuality  as  applied  to  the  curricu- 
lum and  to  the  students'  use  of  the  curriculum  will  tend  to  do  away 
with  that  bane  of  our  educational  system,  a  haphazardness  in  the 
choice  of  studies.  This  union  will  give  directness  in  aim  ;  and  direct- 
ness in  aim  will  contribute  to  force  in  execution  and  administration  ; 
and  force  thus  used  will  add  to  consistency  and  general  worthiness. 
The  studies  of  the  freshman  year  will  be  chosen  in  the  light  of  the 
needs  of  the  senior  year ;  and  both  years  will  derive  their  purpose  from 
what  the  man  desires  to  know  and  to  be  after  his  college  career.  This 
union  will  not  simply  give  us  studies  which  a  man  may  make  into  back- 
bone, as  it  is  usually  called — for  a  back-bone  implies  also  other  bones 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  chief  one — but  this  union  will  give  us  a 
whole  system  of  studies  articulated,  each  to  all  and  all  to  each,  and  all 
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going  to  make  up  a  consistent  and  vigorous  personality,  filled  with 
one  spirit,  guided  by  one  purpose,  moved  with  one  will,  and  living 
one  life. 

(2)  The  next  century  will  also  give  us  aid  in  determining  the  law 
of  diminishing  and  increasing  returns  in  studies.  What  this  law  is  we 
have  begun  to  learn  from  experimentation.  We  have  learned  that  a 
language,  be  it  ancient  or  modern,  dead  or  alive,  may  continue  to  grow 
in  its  power  over  the  student  until  he  is  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  its 
literature,  and  of  the  people  out  of  whom  it  grew  and  whom  it  in  turn 
helped  to  create.  The  first  three  or  four  years  in  the  study  of  Latin 
or  Greek  are  the  least  profitable.  The  fifth  and  sixth  years  are,  and 
should  be,  the  most  valuable.  In  the  first  period  the  study  of  a  lan- 
guage is  good  ;  and  it  is  good  chiefly  as  a  training  in  the  important 
element  of  discrimination  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  studying  even  if  one 
pursues  it  no  longer  or  further.  But  when  one  has  become  in  a  degree 
the  master  of  a  language,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  Latin,  he  is  prepared 
to  become  a  sympathetic  student  of  these  peoples  themselves,  to  know 
what  they  were,  to  understand  the  institutions  in  which  their  life  was 
embodied,  to  think  as  they  thought,  to  feel  as  they  felt,  to  see  out  of 
their  eyes,  and  to  hear  with  their  ears.  He  thus  causes  the  life  of  this 
one  nation — one  of  the  four  which  have  contributed  most  largely  to 
our  modern  humanity — to  become  an  integral  part  of  his  own  life. 

But  this  study  has  its  limitations.  For  the  student  may,  after  six 
years  of  reading  and  of  reflection  upon  the  institutions  of  Rome,  be- 
come conscious  that  he  is  not  getting  the  benefit  from  these  studies 
that  once  he  received.  The  minute  investigation  may  prove  to  be  of 
comparative  worthlessness.  He  has  entered  into  the  narrowing  mar- 
gin of  profit.  He  gets  less  and  less  for  a  larger  and  larger  expenditure. 
The  same  principle  in  its  application  of  diminishing  or  increasing 
returns  applies  to  mathematics  or  to  the  sciences  or,  indeed,  to  any  sub- 
ject. The  deductive  reasoning  of  mathematics  is  less  early  reached  in 
its  fulness  of  view,  in  the  case  of  most  students,  than  is  the  inductive 
reasoning  of  chemistry  and  of  the  other  physical  sciences. 

In  the  case  of  all  scientific  subjects  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
power  of  observation  as  embodied  in  experiments,  or  the  power  of  in- 
ference as  trained  by  these  experiments  or  as  trained  in  mathematical 
reasoning,  has  reached  its  normal  fulness.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
still  to  discipline  the  mental  faculties  chiefly  concerned  in  mathemati- 
cal or  scientific  reasoning,  and  the  process  might,  apparently,  go  on 
forever  ;  but  the  returns  resulting  from  this  expenditure  greatly  di- 
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minish.  History  is  the  one  subject  in  which  for  most  students  the  law 
of  returns  shows  that  the  results  are  the  richer  the  longer  it  is  pursued. 
The  primary  studies  in  history  are  comparatively  of  small  value.  The 
later  studies,  touching  the  people  or  the  race,  become  more  valuable  as 
the  attention  to  its  essential  conditions  and  relations  is  the  more  minute. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  importance  of  this  question, 
which  the  nineteenth  century  transmits  to  the  twentieth.  The  answer 
which  will  be  given  to  it  will  help  to  lessen  the  number  of  scholastic 
degenerates,  which,  although  small,  is  still  large  enough  to  awaken 
pity.  The  apocryphal  case  of  the  man  who,  on  his  death-bed,  sor- 
rowed because  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  the  dative  case  is  by  no 
means  the  worst  example.  The  man  himself  was  a  fool  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  whenever  the  story  is  told  it  may  help  to  make  equally  foolish 
fools  of  other  men. 

(3)  A  third  question  which  is  transferred  to  the  next  age  relates 
to  the  uniting  of  a  wider  inclusiveness  of  students  of  ordinary  abilities 
with  the  giving  of  special  training  to  the  ablest  students.  A  college 
education  should  become  yet  more  common  for  common  men ;  and  also 
a  college  education  should  become  yet  more  precious  for  the  best  men. 
We  are  now  educating  more  than  one  man  to  every  one  thousand  of  the 
population — a  larger  proportion  than  ever  obtained  in  this  country  or 
than  now  obtains  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  But  this  relative 
superiority  should  be  still  further  enhanced.  Every  man  and  every 
woman  should  receive  just  as  high  and  rich  an  education  as  possible. 
Education  should  become  common,  indeed  ;  but  the  peril  is  that  in 
making  education  common  we  are  neglecting  the  uncommon  man. 
The  need  of  the  uncommon  man  is  great,  very  great.  The  American 
people  is  peculiarly  volatile.  Its  emotions  are  easily  excited.  It  can 
be  stampeded  with  an  ease  which  is  at  once  a  joy  and  a  despair.  The 
importance,  therefore,  of  leadership  is  of  the  utmost  urgency  in  the 
conduct  of  American  affairs.  Its  importance  cannot  be  overstated. 
The  uncommon  man  who  is  poor  in  purse  must,  at  all  events,  be  edu- 
cated ;  and  the  uncommon  man  who  is  rich  should  not  be  deterred  by 
any  cause  from  giving  himself  a  superlative  discipline  and  training  for 
life's  supreme  service  as  well  as  for  life's  smallest  duties.  Let  the  col- 
lege be  great  in  numbers,  so  many  are  the  common  fellows  who  are 
flocking  to  it.  Let  the  college  also  be  great  because  the  college  is  the 
creator  and  the  nurse  of  great  men  for  great  affairs. 

These  two  conditions  have  a  close  relation  to  each  other.  Some 
men  indicate  their  ability  early  in  life  ;  and  we  know  as  they  pass  into 
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their  teens  that  they  are  to  become  highly  useful  members  of  society. 
Gladstone,  every  one  at  Oxford  knew,  was  to  become  a  great  man  ; 
but  whether  he  would  show  his  greatness  as  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop 
or  as  a  prime  minister  no  one  dared  to  prophesy.  And  Gladstone 
in  his  last  years  wrote  an  article  on  Arthur  Hallam,  indicating  that 
Hallam  was  a  man  about  whom  prophecies  of  the  highest  eminence 
clustered.  But  other  men  do  not  show  signs  of  promise  early.  Their 
development  is  slow.  From  the  multitude  of  ordinary  men  who  come 
up  to  the  college  we  shall  get  a  few  men  of  extraordinary  power  as 
manifested  in  life's  career.  It  is  therefore  well  to  educate  all  men  for 
the  enrichment  of  American  life  and  for  the  elevation  of  the  type  of 
American  character.  It  is  also  worth  while  to  educate  all  men  for  the 
sake  of  discovering  the  worthiest  men  in  the  general  multitude. 

The  education  for  leadership  has  a  special  relation  to  one  of  the 
later  developments  of  the  higher  education.  The  graduate  school  is 
the  chief  educational  development  of  an  institutional  form  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  The  larger  part  of  its  students  have  become  teach- 
ers. Of  the  twenty-six  men  who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoso- 
phy at  Harvard  College  at  the  commencement  of  1898,  twenty-one  at 
once  entered  the  profession  of  teaching.  This  result  is  natural  and  is 
also  to  be  commended.  In  the  new  century,  however,  the  graduate 
school  should  be  a  school  not  alone  for  teachers,  but  for  men  of  all  edu- 
cational sorts  and  all  professional  conditions.  To  it  should  come,  and 
I  believe  to  it  will  come,  men  who  propose  to  become  doctors,  law- 
yers, clergymen,  not  to  secure  professional  training,  but  to  secure  a 
richer  and  finer  training  before  entering  upon  their  professional  dis- 
ciplines. To  it  the  ordinary  student  will  not  come  ;  but  the  men  who 
have  means  and  leisure  and  ability  should  come  in  increasing  numbers. 

Because,  therefore,  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  field  of  learn- 
ing, and  because  of  the  high  development  which  certain  parts  of  this 
field  are  receiving,  the  next  century  should  be  prepared  more  than  has 
been  the  present  century  to  adopt  and  to  use  the  greatest  variety  of 
educational  tools — the  linguistic  tool,  the  scientific  tool,  the  historical 
tool,  the  philosophical  tool,  the  sociological  tool.  Each  of  these  has 
special  and  peculiar  values.  The  linguistic  and  the  mathematical  tools 
are  the  oldest,  and  men  have  learned  how  to  use  them  well.  They 
carve  and  cut,  they  form  and  shape  and  smooth,  the  human  mind  more 
quickly  and  gracefully,  because  of  their  centuries  of  use.  The  scien- 
tific tool  the  educator  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  with  any  great  effi- 
ciency.   In  the  next  age  he  will  acquire  the  desired  dexterity. 
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(4)  To  unite  mtality  in  the  teacher  with  expert  knowledge  is 
another  problem  which  the  age  just  closing  carries  over  into  the 
new.  Vitality  is  the  content  of  a  full  and  vigorous  personality.  To 
overestimate  its  importance  to  the  teacher,  or  to  any  one  whose  rela- 
tions are  with  men,  is  impossible.  It  is  life,  life  fullest,  largest,  most 
living.  It  is  health,  health  which  is  healthy  and  healthful.  It  is 
largeness  of  faculty  and  the  proper  action  of  function.  It  is  the  sur- 
plus of  every  sort.  It  is  force.  In  its  origin  it  is  constitutional,  be- 
longing to  the  whole  personality.  In  its  sense  of  continuance  and 
enlargement  its  nourishment  is  drawn  from  all  that  can  minister  to 
the  individual  welfare.  In  its  results  it  is,  of  course,  rich  and  splendid. 
Without  it,  no  one  dealing  with  men  can  hope  for  the  noblest  results. 
With  it,  Avhatever  else  a  man  may  lack,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
secure  not  unworthy  effects.  It  is  that  quality  Avhich,  of  all  our  ear- 
lier authors,  was  supremely  possessed  by  the  great  Sir  Walter  ;  and 
among  all  living  authors  it  is  the  quality  which  makes  Kipling  admira- 
ble, and  which  constitutes  no  small  share  of  his  moving  force.  To  his 
task  the  teacher  must  bear  this  great  quality  of  life  ;  and  from  him  his 
task  must  not  take  it  away.  For,  be  it  said,  the  teacher  is  in  peril  lest 
his  task  do  take  away  his  life.  That  dull  and  tired  eye  is  not  an  un- 
common characteristic  of  the  veteran  teacher.  It  means  that  the  peril 
of  losing  vitality  has  actually  materialized.  That  faithfulness  which 
is  as  long  as  the  school  year  and  as  constant  as  the  recitations,  the 
never  ceasing  draught  of  question  and  answer,  sending  life  from  heart 
to  head  and  from  head  to  heart,  the  anxiety  for  the  indifferent  or  for 
the  evil — these  and  all  such  conditions — draw  from  the  teacher  his 
best  and  his  fullest  poAver.  The  teacher  must  be  vital.  School  boards 
and  school  trustees  are  wise  in  judgment  and  sound  in  administration 
when  they  demand  a  living  teacher.  But  school  boards  and  school 
trustees  are  too  often  not  wise  in  judgment  in  allowing  the  life  of  the 
teacher  to  be  sapped  and  sucked. 

But  expert  knowledge  is  also  required  ;  and  expert  knowledge  is 
narrower  by  far,  of  course,  than  the  region  that  vitality  covers.  Ex- 
pert knowledge  belongs  to  the  intellect.  But  we  know  too  well  that 
the  student  becoming  a  teacher  may  know  his  subject  largely,  thor- 
oughly, adequately.  Has  he  not  spent  his  four  years  in  Germany  and 
taken  his  doctor's  degree  magna  cum  f  Has  he  not  surveyed  the  field 
and  written  his  dissertation  on  one  small  corner  of  the  wide  domain  ? 
The  man  of  knowledge,  large  and  exact,  is  constantly  sought  for.  This 
equipment  has  been  secured  through  years  of  general  and  special 
U 
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study.  But  the  price  so  often  paid  for  this  fine  and  rich  equipment 
has  not  found  its  chief  element  of  expense  in  time  or  money,  but  in 
life.  As  the  intellect  of  the  student  has  become  enlarged  and  enriched 
and  trained,  the  vitality  of  the  student  has  become  drained,  depleted, 
and  impaired.  How  many  instances  there  are  of  this  sort  is  known  to 
all  who  have  followed  American  lads  from  the  age  of  fifteen  till  they 
are  thirty.  Of  course  there  are  many  instances  of  the  opposite  class. 
We  know  men  whose  intellects  are  trained  and  enlarged  and  enriched, 
and  whose  personality  is  still  strong  and  noble.  The  elder  Agassiz  is, 
of  course,  a  trite  example  ;  but  also  every  college  can  furnish  ex- 
amples of  such  a  worthy  union.  The  problem  of  the  new  century  will 
be  to  make  the  condition  of  vitality  in  the  teacher  not  only  consistent 
with  but  promotive  of  power  of  the  intellect,  and  to  make  large  in- 
tellectual resources  the  mighty  minister  of  a  vital  personality. 

(5)  Akin  to  this  question,  and  yet  in  certain  respects  distinct  from 
it,  is  the  question  of  uniting  in  the  same  personality  culture  and  power. 
Culture  is  primarily  a  function  of  the  intellect.  Power  is  primarily  a 
function  of  the  will.  The  man  of  culture  knows  ;  the  man  of  power 
does.  The  man  of  culture  appreciates  ;  the  man  of  power  executes. 
The  man  of  culture  gathers  up  the  treasures  of  others  ;  the  man  of 
power  uses  every  fact  as  a  tool  for  securing  results.  The  man  of  cul- 
ture is  good  ;  the  man  of  poAver  is  good  for  something.  The  man  of 
culture  is  in  peril  of  selfishness ;  the  man  of  power  is  in  peril  of 
rashness.  The  man  of  culture  is  in  peril  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  the 
ocean  of  life,  careless  of  or  indifferent  to  the  lives  that  are  intrusting 
themselves  to  its  dangers,  but  appreciative  of  its  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity ;  the  man  of  power  is  in  peril  of  rushing  into  the  tumultuous 
waves  to  rescue  something,  whether  it  be  a  log  or  a  wrecked  sailor  or 
a  bottle — he  hardly  knows  what.  The  old  college  did  not  make  the 
man  of  culture  ;  but  it  did  make  the  man  of  power.  The  new  college 
is  doing  somewhat  to  make  the  man  of  culture.  The  new  college  is 
also  doing  somewhat  to  make  the  man  of  power.  In  the  new  century 
the  college  will  exalt  each  purpose  and  will  also  unite  them.  The  man 
of  the  finest  culture  will  be  also  the  man  of  the  greatest  power  ;  and 
the  man  of  the  greatest  power  will  be  the  man  of  the  finest  culture. 

These  two  purposes  of  culture  and  power  are  somewhat  embodied 
in  the  two  special  schools  of  the  higher  education.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  the  modern  scientific  school,  called  by  various  names,  such 
as  technical,  polytechnical,  or  technological,  does  not  train  gentlemen 
of  culture.   It  makes  good  engineers,  chemists,  or  electricians.    It  does 
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not  make  men  of  learning.  The  college  does  not  make  engineers  or 
chemists  or  electricians,  but  it  does  endeavor  to  make  men  of  liberal 
learning.  The  union  of  these  two  sides  of  our  educational  course  would 
be  exceedingly  advantageous.  Let  the  scientific  school  make  the  tech- 
nical scholar  ;  and,  in  making  him  such,  let  it  also  make  the  gentle- 
man of  culture.  Let  the  college,  in  making  the  man  of  culture,  make 
also  the  engineer  or  the  chemist  or  the  electrician.  In  a  word,  let 
every  scientific  school  be  a  part  of  a  college  ;  and  yet  by  no  means 
should  every  college  have  a  scientific  school,  any  more  than  every  col- 
lege should  have  a  theological  seminary.  Let  the  scientific  school  also 
be  regarded  as  a  professional  school  coordinated  with  the  school  of 
law  or  the  school  of  medicine,  and  not  as  coordinate  with  the  under- 
graduate college. 

(6)  Let  me  refer  to  one  more  question  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury hands  over  to  the  twentieth.  It  is  the  central  and  fundamental 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the  college.  The  college  is  beset  with  foes 
on  its  rear  and  on  its  front.  The  college  is  between  the  millstones. 
The  foe  on  the  rear  is  the  fitting  school.  The  foe  on  the  front  is  the 
professional  school.  The  antagonist  on  the  rear  is  an  antagonist  not 
because  of  its  desire,  but  by  reason  of  the  conditions  of  the  college. 
For  the  college  has  from  time  to  time  increased  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  its  freshman  class  from  two  to  three  years,  and  from 
three  to  four  years  ;  so  that  the  student  is  tempted  to  jump  over  the 
college  directly  from  the  academy  to  the  professional  school.  To-day, 
too,  one  sees  the  formation  of  a  tendency  for  the  academy  to  do  the 
work  of  the  freshman  year.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Principal  Har- 
lan P.  Amen,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  says  : 

**  I  believe  that  a  few  fitting  schools  will  soon  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  fresh- 
man year  quite  as  well  and  safely  as  it  can  be  done  in  the  largest  colleges.  It  seems 
to  me  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  do  away  with  the  freshman  year  in  the  smaller  col- 
leges. Many  Harvard  and  Yale  freshmen  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  better  off  in  some 
of  the  secondary  schools  than  in  college. 

"We  welcome  the  movement  at  Cambridge  for  a  three  years'  course  as  a  happy 
solution  of  our  special  problem.  If  the  requirements  there  for  a  degree  can  in  any  way 
be  lessened  by  one  or  two  courses,  we  can  save  many  students  a  year  in  their  college 
education.  Something  should  be  done  to  enable  students  to  reach  the  professional 
schools  earlier." 

On  the  other  side,  the  professional  school  is  unwittingly  tending 
to  render  the  college  impossible.  The  college  has  surrendered  to  the 
professional  school  in  a  degree  through  allowing  courses  in  the  profes- 
sional school,  in  certain  instances,  to  count  also  toward  its  own  first 
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degree.  The  college  is  thus  in  peril  of  losing  its  first  year  and  also  its 
last.  The  academy  is  willing,  and  eager,  to  do  the  first  year's  work. 
The  professional  school  is  willing  to  do  the  senior  year's  work.  The 
college,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  be  quite  willing  for  the  professional 
school  to  do  at  least  a  part  of  the  senior  year's  work,  as  it  is  also  mani- 
festing no  special  unwillingness  for  the  academy  to  do  the  freshman 
year's  work.  We,  therefore,  are  left  with  a  college  not  of  three  years, 
but  only  of  two  !  Let  it  not  be  inferred  that  this  condition  is  not  a 
serious  one  ;  for  signs  of  the  movement  do  warrant  the  application  of 
the  word  '^  serious  "  to  its  condition.  The  wise  man  is  not  so  wedded 
or  welded  to  the  old  methods  which  have  proven  beneficial  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  substitute  for  them  new  methods  which  may  be  superior  ; 
but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  the  American  people  are  not  willing  to 
forego  the  annual  contribution  to  its  best  forces  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  who  have  simply  and  nobly  been  trained  in  the  colleges 
to  see  straight,  to  think  clearly,  to  love  the  good,  to  choose  the  right, 
and  to  delight  in  the  beautiful.  The  American  people  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  up  one  iota  of  this  general  worth  for  the  sake  of  a  profes- 
sional training  a  bit  more  efiicient  or  for  a  professional  knowledge  a 
bit  wider  or  more  exact.  To  make  this  adjustment  the  new  century 
is  called  into  service.  The  new  century  will  discover  that  this  adjust- 
ment is  to  be  made  not  in  the  professional  school  or  in  the  academy, 
but  in  the  grammar  and  the  primary  schools.  In  the  grammar  and  the 
primary  schools  time  is  to  be  saved,  better  methods  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  better  teachers  are  to  be  secured. 

For  the  solution  of  all  these  questions  the  nineteenth  century  will 
transmit  to  the  new  age  one  condition  which  will  prove  to  be  of  value 
simply  priceless.  It  is  the  public  and  special  interest  in  education. 
Education  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  elemental  and  fun- 
damental forces  in  life.  It  has  always  been  an  elemental  and  funda- 
mental force,  but  it  has  not  always  been  recognized  as  such.  It  now 
takes  its  deserved  place  with  the  greatest.  It  may  now  be  said  that  it 
has  become  a  stronger  force  than  the  church,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
a  function.  The  schoolmaster  is  indeed  abroad.  He  was  formerly 
abroad  on  foot ;  he  is  now  abroad  in  the  saddle  ;  he  is  a  commander 
and  director  and  leader.  In  no  department  of  life  has  there  been  a 
larger  increase  of  enthusiasm  or  a  nobler  development  of  interest  or 
an  adoption  of  wiser  methods.  Such  a  condition  represents  the  best 
force  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  future  which  the  old  cen- 
tury gives  to  the  new.  Charles  F.  Thwing. 


THE  ATTITUDE   OF  THE   WORKERS   IN   EUROPE  AND 

AMERICA. 

In  writing  upon  the  attitude  of  the  workers,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  advocate  any  particular  principle  or  policy,  or  to  defend  a  special 
class  of  propagandists.  It  will  be  my  aim,  rather,  to  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  opinion,  and  to  indicate  its  general  trend  and  possible 
outcome. 

To  this  end  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  not  only  the  main  cur- 
rents of  thought  that  appear  on  the  surface,  but  also  those  deeper 
influences  which  are  steadily  augmenting  the  stream,  and  perhaps 
diverting  its  course.  We  all  would  welcome  the  enactment  of  meas- 
ures mitio^ating'  the  horrors  of  warfare  ;  we  all  believe  in  international 
fraternization  ;  but  no  one  nation  has  yet  shown  that  it  can  rise  supe- 
rior to  provocation  and  exhibit  a  continuous  philosophic  calm.  Thus, 
while  the  principles  of  universal  brotherhood  have  ever  met  with  the 
sanction  of  the  intelligent,  the  conditions  governing  men  and  nations 
have  hitherto  been  such  that  ' '  peace,  harmony,  and  concord, ' '  al- 
though recognized  in  theory ,  have  been  rarely  applied  in  practice. 

In  principle,  we  all  indorse  arbitration  as  an  excellent  means  for 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the 
constant  recurrence  of  strikes  and  lockouts  everywhere.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  concerning  these  here  :  they  are  a  com- 
mon product  of  every  civilized  country.  In  the  encounters  between 
striking  miners  and  gend'armes  at  Bochum,  in  Westphalia,  thirty-six 
arrests  were  made,  three  men  were  killed,  and  many  were  wounded — 
not  an  unusual  statement,  but  merely  indicative  of  those  sectional  dis- 
turbances which  are  ever  becoming  more  frequent. 

The  workmen  engaged  in  these  struggles  unhesitatingly  denounce 
the  capitalists  as  their  bitter  opponents  ;  while  the  employers  are 
equally  ready  to  treat  the  men  not  only  as  personal  adversaries,  but 
as  enemies  of  the  public  welfare.  These  one-sided  views  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  prevail  for  a  long  time  among  the  majority  on  both 
sides  ;  and  struggles  innumerable  will  inevitably  result.  Still,  many 
are  of  the  opinion  that  with  the  development  of  ideas  concerning  this 
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matter,  the  minority  on  either  side  will  evince  a  desire  to  get  at 
fundamental  facts,  and  endeavor  to  deal  with  the  industrial  problem 
scientifically.  This  stage  must  be  attained  before  industrial  peace  can 
be  secured.  So  long  as  one  side  is  disposed  to  cast  all  the  blame  upon 
the  other,  progress  Avill  be  impossible. 

We  may  facilitate  our  inquiry  by  formulating  the  following  ques- 
tion :  To  what  demands  on  the  part  of  either  side  may  the  present 
industrial  struggles  be  traced  ?  Owing  to  the  fierceness  of  trade-com- 
petition, it  is  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  every  firm  to  obtain  all 
the  factors  of  production  as  cheaply  as  possible.  As  labor  is  a  factor 
of  production,  employers  are  constrained  to  maintain  a  comparatively 
low  wage-figure.  The  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  naturally  wish  to 
dispose  of  their  sole  commodity,  labor,  at  the  highest  price.  The  best 
time  to  secure  an  advantage,  either  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of  wages 
or  a  reduction  of  working  hours,  is  Avhen  trade  is  relatively  brisk. 
Most  movements,  therefore,  are  initiated  by  the  men  during  the  busy 
season  ;  and  the  converse  holds  true  of  employers.  If  there  were  no 
other  important  reasons  the  situation  would  be  simple  enough  ;  and 
the  only  requisite  would  be  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitration. 
But  within  the  past  thirty  years  the  situation  has  changed.  Socialism 
has  stepped  to  the  front  in  various  countries,  and  has  proved  a  very 
disturbing  factor.  The  issues  which  it  presents  can  no  longer  be  ig- 
nored, but  must  be  met.  To  understand  the  question  thoroughly  it  is 
necessary  to  investigate  the  demands  of  the  socialists,  their  methods  of 
procedure,  and  the  extent  of  their  influence  upon  the  trade-unions. 

In  1869  a  bill  aiming  at  the  legal  establishment  of  trade-unions 
was  submitted  to  Parliament.  Not  until  1871,  however,  was  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  secured.  At  that  time  the  trade-unions  and  the  co- 
operative societies  were  the  only  labor  organizations  in  Great  Britain 
which  sought  to  elevate  the  industrial  status  of  the  working  classes. 
Yet  even  these  organizations  unquestioningly  accepted  the  capitalist 
system  as  a  matter  of  course  :  they  could  not  conceive  of  an  industrial 
order  upon  a  cooperative  or  collectivist  basis.  Finally,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  principles  of  socialism  began  to  be  vigorously  promul- 
gated by  the  Social  Democrats  ;  and  since  then  socialism  has  been 
slowly  but  steadily  spreading  throughout  the  British  Isles.  The  effect 
has  been  entirely  to  change  the  views  of  many  Avorkmen  regarding  the 
use  they  should  make  of  political  poAver.  They  noAv  also  recognize  the 
utility  of  the  trade-union.  In  short,  the  acceptance  of  socialistic  prin- 
ciples has  undoubtedly  engendered  a  high  dep^r^e  of  political  activity 
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among  workingmen.  The  socialists  are  already  recognized  as  a  great 
power  on  the  Continent ;  their  influence  in  America  is  constantly  in- 
creasing ;  and  no  labor  question  can  therefore  be  discussed  without 
taking  this  element  into  consideration.  Before  proceeding,  however, 
I  wish  to  state  that,  although  a  socialist,  my  purpose  here  is  not  to 
make  a  propaganda  for  the  movement,  but  to  institute,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  critical  and  impartial  examination  of  the  facts  as  they  present 
themselves  to  me. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  to-day  1,650,000  trade-unionists,  25  to 
30  per  cent  of  whom  are  socialists  ;  and  yet,  eighteen  years  ago  there 
was  not  a  single  socialist  within  the  ranks.  The  non-socialist  believes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  poverty,  as  trade  depressions  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  trade  depres- 
sions are  the  outcome  of  the  capitalist  system  of  production  for  profit 
instead  of  for  use,  and  that  by  cooperative  or  collectivist  action  the 
poverty  of  the  masses  could  be  effectively  guarded  against.  He  main- 
tains that  wealth  is  the  product  of  labor  spent  on  raw  material ;  that 
the  power  of  man  over  raw  material  and  the  forces  of  nature  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before  ;  that,  therefore,  with  organized  cooperation  we 
could  have  efficiency  of  production  with  equitable  distribution. 

The  socialist,  finding  that  individual  and  sectional  efforts  have  not 
resulted  in  securing  the  common  well-being,  proposes  gradually  to  su- 
persede sectional  effort  exerted  for  sectional  advantage,  by  general  or 
collectivist  effort  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  public  weal.  He  would  not 
take  from  any  property  or  value  what  rightfully  belongs  to  it,  but 
would  gradually  secure  to  those  who  do  the  work,  and  thereby  create 
the  wealth,  the  legitimate  results  of  their  efforts  ;  thus  putting  a  stop 
to  exploitation.  Under  the  individualist  or  capitalist  system,  the  trade- 
unionist,  at  old  age,  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  terrible  struggle  to 
keep  outside  of  the  poor-house.  The  socialist,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  by  securing  to  the  workers  who  produce  wealth  the  full  reward 
of  their  labor — ^minus  state  charges — ample  provision  could  be  made 
for  the  aged  and  infirm,  while  children  could  be  kept  at  school  for  a 
longer  period  than  at  present.  The  socialist,  in  short,  is  in  favor  of 
applying  scientific  principles  to  insure  efficiency  of  production  and 
ethical  principles  to  insure  equitable  distribution. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  such  principles,  when  sustained  by  fair 
argument,  should  be  accepted  by  the  thoughtful  element  among  the 
workers,  and  that  these  should  endeavor  further  to  disseminate  them 
through  the  trade-organizations. 
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The  future  will  probably  show  a  greater  leaning  toward  socialism, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  ;  although  it  is  improbable  that  there  will 
be  at  any  time  a  very  large  number  of  avowed  and  uncompromising 
members  of  socialist  organizations.  All  that  is  required  in  England  to 
secure  a  large  working-class  vote  in  favor  of  practical  legislation  of  a 
distinctly  socialist  character  is  good  tact  on  the  part  of  the  socialists 
themselves. 

An  indication  of  the  growth  of  opinion  in  England  is  represented 
by  the  contest  at  Oldham,  with  Mr.  James  Mawdsley  as  a  candi- 
date for  one  of  the  two  vacant  seats  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Mawdsley  is 
the  able  secretary  of  the  Lancashire  cotton-spinners,  and  has  stead- 
fastly sided  with  the  Conservative  party  on  matters  of  an  imperial 
character.  We  both  served  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labor — 
1891-94 — and  signed  a  minority  report  of  a  coUectivist  character,  de- 
claring in  favor  of  reduced  hours,  provision  for  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  the  unemployed,  and  adequate  housing.  Mr.  Mawdsley  stipulated 
that,  if  reelected  to  Parliament,  he  be  allowed  to  act  freely  on  all  labor 
questions ;  and  the  Tory  party  guaranteed  him  this.  I  am  among  those 
who  believe  in  an  independent  attitude,  distinct  from  either  Liberal  or 
Conservative  parties  ;  yet  the  support  of  the  Tory-coUectivist-trade- 
union  secretary  by  the  Tory  party  at  a  parliamentary  contest  is  not 
without  significance.  '^ 

In  France  the  growth  of  socialism  has  been  more  rapid  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  two  failures  to  form  a  Ministry,  a  third  has  succeeded 
now  that  it  includes  two  coUectivists,  M.  Millerand  and  M.  Baudin,  one 
of  whom  is  Minister  of  Commerce,  and  the  other.  Minister  of  Public 
"Works.  M.  Millerand  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  French  Chamber  ;  and  the  appointment  of  this  avowed 
coUectivist  to  a  membership  in  the  French  Ministry  is  significant  of 
the  very  considerable  influence  exercised  by  the  socialists  of  France. 
There  are  about  one  million  trade-unionists  in  France,  three-fourths 
of  whom  may  be  classed  as  socialists,  although  not  specifically  identi- 
fied with  any  particular  socialist  organization.  There  are  fifty  col- 
lectivists  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  including  some  of  the  ablest 
men  of  France.  In  Germany  there  are  about  700,000  trade-unionists, 
95  per  cent  of  whom  are  socialists  ;  and  the  Social  Democrats  furnish 
the  large  contingent  of  forty-eight  members  to  the  Peichstag.  In  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  and  Italy  similar  conditions  may  be  said  to  prevail. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  To  ignore  them  would  be  to  re- 
veal an  incapacity  for  gauging  public  opinion.    The  questions  now 
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arise,  What  do  these  trade-unionists  and  collectivists  immediately 
desire,  and  Avhat  is  their  present  political  programme  ?  The  answer, 
I  think,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : 

1.  An  eight-hour  workday  for  all  trades  and  industries. 

2.  Provision  of  work  for  all  who  would  otherwise  be  unemployed. 

3.  An  adequate  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  for  all. 

Any  candidate  of  capacity  and  integrity  who  would  introduce  and 
support  these  measures  would  be  likely  to  receive  a  very  large  support. 
And,  after  all,  in  view  of  the  present  astonishing  power  of  production, 
is  it  creditable  to  either  England  or  America  that  such  moderate  re- 
forms should  be  refused  ?  Would  it  not  be  preferable  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  by  legislation,  rather  than  to  have  them  fought  for  by 
each  trade  in  turn?  The  American  employers  could  establish  the 
shorter  day  of  eight  hours  without  losing  their  power  to  compete. 
Surely,  among  the  members  of  Congress,  men  could  be  found  who 
Avould  strongly  encourage  such  a  ftieasure.  These  could  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  such  members  of  Parliament  as  are  favorable  to 
the  movement,  and  agree  to  act  conjointly  with  them  in  harmonizing 
diiferences  arising  from  competition. 

A  more  difficult  question,  and  one  far  more  important,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  making  adequate  provision  for  the  unemployed.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  hardest  thing  to  solve  in  the  whole  problem.  Where  employ- 
ment is  irregular,  wages  are  uncertain  ;  and  this,  to  the  workman,  im- 
plies hunger  and  all  the  other  evils  attendant  on  poverty.  In  certain 
countries  an  excuse  may  be  found  in  the  scantiness  of  production.  But 
this  certainly  does  not  apply  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Yet,  both  of  these  nations  seem  to  be  utterly  callous  concerning  the 
condition  of  their  unemployed. 

By  means  of  our  machinery  the  world's  markets  may  be  easily 
glutted.  The  normal  demand  is  soon  supplied,  and  the  warehouses 
are  rapidly  filled.  As  a  consequence,  fewer  orders  are  received — a  cir- 
cmnstance  entailing  the  dismissal  of  a  percentage  of  the  operatives. 
This  to  many  means  a  degree  of  suifering  transcending,  in  many  re- 
spects, that  usually  associated  with  the  battlefield.  It  is  upon  this 
question  of  dealing  with  the  unemployed  that  the  future  largely 
depends.  The  intelligent  element  of  our  population  is  not  likely  to 
tolerate  suffering  ;  and  ideas  on  social  economic  matters  are  rapidly 
spreading  in  every  country.  The  sturdy  and  effective  resistance  shown 
by  the  Belgian  socialists,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  to  the  Govern- 
ment's proposal  to  limit  the  franchise,  correctly  indicated  the  spirit 
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actuating  the  workers  not  only  in  Belgium,  but  in  all  other  civilized 
countries.  In  order  that  governments  may  successfully  deal  with  the 
question  in  the  future,  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  choose  statesmen 
who,  in  addition  to  skill  and  intelligence,  possess  considerable  tact. 

As  a  result  of  the  commercial  uplifting  of  China,  the  extension  of 
European  influence  in  South  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  the  newly  awak- 
ened colonial  activity  of  America,  we  are  at  present  experiencing  an 
unusually  long  period  of  good  trade.  JSTevertheless,  there  are  unmis- 
takable indications  that  a  serious  decline  will  set  in  at  the  beginning  of 
the  coming  century.  The  British  Government  will  not  then  be  adding 
any  considerable  number  to  its  army  and  navy  ;  the  United  States  will 
have  brought  up  the  number  of  her  lighting  men  to  a  standard  beyond 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  go  without  playing  into  the  hands  of  op- 
ponents more  dangerous  than  foreigners  ;  British  shipbuilding  for  the 
world  will  have  overreached  itself  ;  and  the  abnormal  spell  of  indus- 
trial activity  will  wane  and  give  place  to  a  general  depression,  fraught 
with  bankruptcy  to  many  employers  and  with  starvation  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  workers.  The  present,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  formu- 
late a  policy  of  action. 

I  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  would  not  presume  to  instruct  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation of  that  great  and  growing  country.  But  if  I  may  be  permitted 
to  express  an  opinion,  based  upon  careful  observation,  I  should  say 
that,  unless  decisive  steps  be  taken  to  cope  with  the  diificulties  arising 
from  industrial  depression,  by  legislation  of  a  wise,  remedial  charac- 
ter, we  shall  find  that  the  country  most  ready  and  willing  to  indulge 
in  revolution  will  be  the  United  States.  And  should  such  a  catastrophe 
befall  the  Union  history  shows  that  it  would  soon  extend  to  other 
countries. 

The  polyglot  population  of  the  United  States  is  no  doubt  destined 
in  time  to  produce  a  superior  race.  I^evertheless,  the  existence  of  so 
many  different  elements  under  one  government — elements  not  yet 
blended  into  a  homogeneous  people,  but  differing  in  habits  and  lan- 
guage— will  certainly  be  a  source  of  serious  difficulty  should  internal 
dissensions  arise.  Here,  in  England,  the  mass  is  at  present  under  a 
spell  of  apathetic  contentment,  l^ot  long  ago  several  of  the  largest 
unions  were  engaged  in  trade  disputes.  As  a  result,  their  funds  were 
exhausted  ;  many  of  their  homes  were  impoverished  ;  and  they  gained 
but  little  in  the  way  of  improved  conditions.  Some  of  these  men — and 
this  is  true  of  every  great  movement — discouraged  by  their  recent  fail- 
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ure,  may  long  be  seriously  reluctant  to  enter  upon  another  struggle, 
]^ot  so  the  others  who  have  already  replenished  their  funds,  and  are 
quietly  preparing  for  the  next  opportunity.  Hitherto  the  men  have 
largely  confined  their  efforts  to  sectional  trade-unionism  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  the  desired  changes.  They  nov^  recognize,  however, 
that  in  order  to  accomplish  their  object  they  must  possess  a  compact 
political  organization.  So  soon  as  the  next  active  movement  is  inaugu- 
rated we  shall  see  sectional  trade-unionism  supplemented  by  an  effec- 
tive federation  of  unions  and  vigorous  political  action. 

So  far,  the  collectivists  and  those  who  prefer  to  be  known  as ' '  labor 
men ' '  have  never,  to  any  considerable  extent,  worked  in  common. 
The  collectivists  have  regarded  it  as  their  duty  to  advocate  the  ' '  whole 
hog ' '  programme  :  they  have  made  no  concessions  of  a  modifying, 
or,  to  use  a  favorite  term,  ' '  compromising, ' '  character.  By  this  policy 
they  have  succeeded  in  making  their  views  perfectly  clear.  They  have 
shown  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Conservative  aris- 
tocracy or  the  Liberal  plutocracy.  But  they  have  also  succeeded  in 
making  it  very  easy  for  relatively  mediocre  persons  to  fill  positions  of 
importance — and  this  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the  cause.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  socialists  are  now  disposed  to  be 
more  tolerant  than  formerly  ;  and  their  opponents,  in  consequence, 
seem  disposed  to  meet  them  half-way.  While  no  immediate  result  of 
this  rapjpTOGhement  is  anticipated,  the  next  depression  in  trade  will 
probably  suffice  to  clear  away  the  barriers  that  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented the  formation  of  an  influential  labor  party  in  Great  Britain. 

The  one  point  on  which  there  is  anything  approaching  unanimity 
is  the  necessity  for  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  ;  and  this  subject  is  at 
present  more  generally  discussed  than  any  other  of  an  ameliorative 
character.  The  Kt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  long  been  favorably 
disposed  to  dealing  legislatively  with  it ;  and  a  law  bearing  upon  it 
may  possibly  be  enacted  under  the  present  government.  Should  this 
not  be  the  case,  however,  Ave  may  expect  to  find  that  every  candidate 
at  the  next  general  election  will  make  the  matter  an  important  item  of 
his  political  programme. 

The  programme  of  a  socialist  candidate  may  be  expected  to  contain 
the  following  items  : 

1.  An  eight-hour  day. 

2.  Labor  for  children  under  fifteen  to  be  prohibited. 

3.  Work  for  the  unemployed. 

4.  Old-age  pensions. 
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5.  Nationalization  of  mines. 

6.  N^ationalization  of  railways. 
Y.  IS^ationalization  of  land. 

And,  in  addition  to  these  measures,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  state- 
ment declaring  in  favor  of  a  cooperative  commonwealth,  involving  the 
socialization  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange. 
It  is  impossible  to  foretell  how  soon  these  measures  will  be  indorsed  by 
the  several  nations.  Undoubtedly,  the  first  four  planks  of  the  socialist 
platform  might  be  adopted  to-day  with  enormous  advantage  to  all 
sections  of  the  community.  Several  of  our  English  mine-owners  have 
already  advocated  the  nationalization  of  mines  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
grooving  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  railways.  In- 
deed, the  advantages  which  all  classes  of  the  public  would  derive  from 
state  management  and  ownership  are  so  obvious,  that  we  may  con- 
fidently expect,  within  a  few  years,  to  see  this  plank  of  the  socialist 
platform  everywhere  incorporated  as  a  law. 

These,  then,  are  the  objects  which  the  socialists  and  labor  men 
have  in  view.  They  contain  nothing  that  may  be  construed  as  sub- 
versive of  the  public  welfare.  On  the  contrary,  a  policy  such  as  that 
outlined  above  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
may  be  subserved.  The  conditions  have  greatly  changed  within  the 
last  fifteen  years.  ''  The  condition  of  England  question,"  as  Carlyle 
called  it,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  real  question,  demanding 
our  earnest  consideration.  In  the  United  States,  also,  social  problems 
are  now  receiving  wide  attention.  This  is  evident  from  the  present  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  books  which,  twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been 
stamped  as  revolutionary.  The  extraordinary  development  of  trusts 
and  combines  is  forcing  the  pace  ;  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
will  compel  the  community  to  resort  to  remedial  measures.  Coopera- 
tion, therefore,  seems  to  be  the  next  stage  of  human  development. 

What  a  contrast  this  would  furnish  to  the  horrible  pessimism  of 
the  orthodox  view,  that  life  must  be  an  unceasing  struggle  for  bread  ! 
The  ordinary  mechanic,  influenced  only  by  the  flimsy  arguments  of 
capitalistic  politics  and  venal  journalism,  rejoices  when  he  finds  work 
more  plentiful  as  the  result  of  an  exterminating  war.  Shipwrecks  oc- 
cur ;  the  lost  vessels  must  be  replaced  ;  new  orders  are  sent  to  the  ship- 
yards ;  consequently  the  laborers  again  find  employment.  Explosions 
take  place,  demolishing  mills  ;  and  the  builders  who  were  idle  get 
work.  Indeed,  catastrophes  are  sometimes  blessings  in  this  topsy- 
turvy system ;  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  stand  or  fall  together, 
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but  profit  by  each  other's  discomfiture.  When  cooperation,  or  collect- 
ivism, which  is  practically  identical,  prevails,  it  will  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  individual  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy  ;  and  a  calamity  will  be 
a  national  concern — something  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  all. 

In  the  meantime,  men,  women,  and  children  pine  and  suffer  ;  and 
many  of  them  die  prematurely  because  it  is  not  considered  within  the 
province  of  the  community  to  assist  them.  The  kindly  side  of  human 
nature  is  being  rapidly  developed,  however  ;  and  we  shall  eventually 
learn  to  regard  poverty  as  a  blot  upon  our  civilization — as  a  social  dis- 
ease which  must  be  swiftly  eradicated  in  order  that  the  higher  devel- 
opment of  the  race  may  be  secured. 

I  believe  that  the  progress  of  organization  everywhere  will  now 
be  very  rapid.  Conferences  will  take  place,  and  working  alliances  will 
speedily  follow.  The  International  Socialist  Congress  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Congress  to  be  held  next  year  in  Paris  will  probably  mark  a 
greater  advance  in  this  direction  than  anything  hitherto  done.  The 
preparatory  work  has  been  performed  :  international  fellowship  has 
not  only  been  indorsed  in  theory,  but  to  some  extent  in  practice  also. 

l^aturally,  great  things  are  expected  from  the  English-speaking 
race ;  and,  speaking  as  a  trade-unionist,  socialist,  and  agitator,  I  would 
yield  to  none  in  an  earnest  desire  to  see  our  race  set  the  world  an  ex- 
ample in  solving  the  great  social  problem,  not,  however,  by  insisting 
upon  any  fantastical  policy  or  false  principle,  but  by  squarely  fac- 
ing the  situation  and  testing  every  proposal  by  the  soundest  method 
known.  Poverty  and  want  are  doomed  ;  they  ought  to  be  banished. 
The  hopes  of  the  people  are  too  strong,  their  power  too  great,  to  war- 
rant a  continuatio:*  ^^f  these  evils  indefinitely.  Tom  Mann. 


••\  * 
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The  craze  for  the  incorporation  of  private  business  concerns  aa 
public  companies,  a  craze  which  has  reached  astonishing  proportions 
in  England  and  America,  is  explained  by  the  existence  of  immense 
sums  of  hoarded  capital.  Money  has  been  made  fast  in  these  latter 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and,  in  seeking  new  forms  of  invest- 
ment, it  seeks  some  form  rendered  attractive  by  previous  success  or 
by  the  vague  promise  of  rich  returns  in  some  untried  field.  Investors 
have  a  faith  that  they  will  be  able  to  make  money  as  members  of  a 
public  company  in  an  enterprise  in  which  they  would  hesitate  to  em- 
bark as  individuals.  They  wish  also  to  take  some  part  in  attractive- 
looking  ventures  which,  unless  as  members  of  a  public  company,  are 
beyond  their  reach. 

It  must  be  similar  reasons  which  explain  the  mad  scramble  for  Chi- 
nese concessions.  The  Empire  of  China  has,  for  the  investor,  all  the 
charm  of  the  distant  and  the  unknown,  as  well  as  the  charm  of  a  field 
which  the  commercial  successes  of  the  past  have  clothed  with  a  ro- 
mantic interest;  There  great  fortunes  have  often  been  achieved ;  there 
great  enterprises  are  on  foot,  and  the  beholder  is  dazzled  by  the  mag- 
nificent liberality  with  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  granting 
concessions  for  railroads  and  mines  and  commercial  companies.  As 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  supply  for  every  demand,  the  promoter  stands 
ready  to  enable  the  beholder  to  give  substantial  expression,  if  he  likes, 
to  his  vague  ambition.  A  monopoly  to  mine  an  area  as  large  as  Italy 
or  to  build  a  thousand  miles  of  railroad  must  be  valuable ;  or,  if  not 
valuable,  reasons  the  promoter,  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  dol- 
lars may  be  spent  before  its  worthlessness  can  be  proved  ;  and  in  the 
meantime  it  requires  no  great  shrewdness  to  "  make  something  out  of 
it. ' '  There  are  such  things  as  founders'  shares  and  promoters'  profits ; 
and,  as  trooper  Peter  Halket  justly  moralized,  ^'  It's  the  shares  that 
you  sell,  not  the  shares  you  keep,  that  make  the  money. " 

And  so  to  Peking,  once  the  secluded  home  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
court,  where  even  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers  were  barely 
tolerated,  and  from  which  the  contaminating  influence  of  foreign  trade 
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was  rigorously  excluded,  now  flock  the  promoters — American,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Kussian,  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese.  ^Nor  do  they 
go  there  in  vain ;  for  China,  in  reckless  generosity,  or  hopeless  apathy, 
or  deluded  by  the  suggestion  that  thus  she  is  developing  her  latent  re- 
sources, or  perhaps  influenced  by  more  sordid  motives,  grants  almost 
daily  some  new  charter  for  a  railroad,  or  a  mine,  or  other  company ; 
conceding  to  some  group  of  capitalists  the  exclusive  right  ^Ho  ex- 
ploit, ' '  as  the  phrase  goes,  some  part  of  her  territory. 

'  The  usual  procedure  in  securing  Chinese  concessions  is  somewhat 
as  follows  :  There  first  comes  to  Peking  the  advance  agent,  the  typical 
concession-hunter,  to  look  over  the  ground  and  find  out  what  China 
has  to  give  away  that  can  be  taken  up  by  a  public  company  and  secure 
the  support  of  the  share-buying  public  abroad.  Sometimes  he  is  sent 
as  the  representative  of  a  group  of  capitalists  who  have  a  definite  idea 
of  what  they  wish  to  secure ;  and  in  such  cases  he  is  furnished  with 
formidable  letters  of  credit,  to  supply  the  very  necessary  sinews  of 
this  financial  war.  Sometimes  he  comes  unsupported ;  and,  having 
*' hooked"  some  conditional  grant,  posts  hot-footed  to  London  or 
!N^ew  York  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  it.  Occasionally  promoters 
are  of  a  different  class  entirely  ;  namely,  the  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, trying,  under  the  cloak  of  private  enterprise,  to  advance  a  politi- 
cal design  in  some  part  of  the  empire  in  which  these  governments  seek 
a  predominating  influence. 

Experience  has  proved  that  these  advance  agents  need  not  be  gen- 
tlemen of  the  highest  education  or  refinement ;  but  they  do  need  to  be 
endowed  with  a  certain  instinct  for  diplomacy  in  its  lower  forms ;  and 
they  must  be,  above  all,  shrewd  and  persistent,  of  indomitable  perse- 
verance, and  with  a  faculty  for  making  friends.  Scruples  as  to  methods 
are  with  them  superfluous ;  but  a  willingness  and  an  ability  in  the  ap- 
plication of  ' '  palm  oil ' '  are  indispensable.  They  must,  also,  be  men  of 
their  word  toward  those  who  work  with  them.  What  they  promise  to 
those  who  aid  in  the  negotiation  of  their  contracts  they  must  faithfully 
fulfil ;  because,  while  Chinese  business  integrity  does  not  rise  to  the 
Quixotic  height  of  refusing  to  enter  into  corrupt  contracts,  it  expects 
scrupulous  exactitude  in  their  execution.  The  promise  of  the  promoter 
to  his  Chinese  aiders  and  abettors,  in  official  circles,  becomes  a  debt  of 
honor,  payment  of  which  is,  or  should  be,  absolutely  sure.  On  such 
terms  as  these  have  offices  in  China  been  secured,  promotions  obtained, 
enterprises  authorized,  for  hundreds  of  years ;  and  the  foreign  pro- 
moter must,  as  his  initial  step,  give  his  adherence  thereto.  The  method 
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of  procedure  of  the  advance  agent  is  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
mandarins  of  Peking ;  securing  here  and  there  an  ally  and  a  friend. 
Then,  at  some  favorable  moment,  he  lays  his  project  before  the  proper 
department  of  the  government;  relying  on  the  support  of  his  friends  to 
secure  it  favorable  consideration.  One  of  the  greatest  concessions  re- 
cently signed  in  China  enriched  in  its  negotiation  numberless  officials. 
The  writer  himself  saw  a  promissory  note  for  thirty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars payable  to  a  small  official  upon  the  formation  of  a  certain  com- 
pany. This  was  but  one  palm  ' '  greased ; ' '  and  the  aggregate  outlay 
on  this  head,  by  the  concessionaire,  must  have  amounted  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  For  the  consolation  of  future  promoters  it 
must  be  added  that  methods  are  now  much  simplified ;  such  liberal 
' '  squeezes  ' '  being  no  longer  necessary. 

After  the  advance  agent  has  secured  his  concession  in  general  terms 
and  has  the  Chinese  Government  securely  bound,  his  usefulness  ceases, 
and  he  had  better  disappear  from  the  scene.  The  battered  regiments 
which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  when  victory  has  settled  on 
their  banners,  very  properly  leave  the  detailed  terms  of  the  capitu- 
lation to  the  polished  agents  of  diplomacy.  The  original  concession- 
hunter  has  usually  become  entangled  in  too  many  meshes ;  he  has  made 
too  many  promises ;  his  assurances  of  the  liberal  character  and  the  dis- 
interested, philanthropic  purposes  of  the  capitalists  at  his  back — assur- 
ances too  vague  to  be  legally  binding,  it  is  true — must  be  modified  and 
explained  away ;  and  withdrawal  as  graceful  as  possible  must  be  made 
from  the  untenable  positions  which  his  zeal  for  success  has  led  him  to 
occupy.  It  is  naturally  unfair  and  inexpedient  that  the  agent,  some 
of  whose  undertakings  must  be  disavowed,  should  be  compelled  to  be 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  disavowal.  So,  after  the  first  promoter  comes  a 
man  of  a  different  class — a  corporation  lawyer,  a  banker  of  irreproach- 
able character,  or  an  engineer  whose  standing  commands  respect.  His 
hands  are  uncontaminated  by  the  preliminary  negotiations  ;  he  is  un- 
influenced by  the  friendships  and  alliances  of  his  predecessor ;  and  he 
is  bound  by  his  own  construction  of  a  contract  only.  In  this  respect 
there  is  a  certain  similarity  between  the  methods  of  commercial  syn- 
dicates and  those  of  foreign  governments.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  dip- 
lomatic agent,  whose  zeal  for  his  country  has  led  him  to  incur  the 
hostility  of  China,  to  be  relieved  by  a  milder-mannered  man,  who  will 
take  advantage  of  all  that  has  been  done,  while  trying  to  gloss  it  over 
with  his  new  friendship. 

When  this  new  agent  has  revised  the  previous  contractj  has 
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adjusted  the  terms  thereof  to  suit  his  ideas  of  what  will  command  fi- 
nancial support  abroad,  and  has  secured  the  Chinese  Government's 
acceptance  thereof,  the  concession  is  ready  for  the  third  and  most  criti- 
cal stage  of  its  career ;  namely,  its  floating  on  some  money  market.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  concessions  so  far  granted  has  yet 
reached  the  last  stage  of  all — the  actual  putting  into  operation. 

The  art  of  drawing  these  preliminary  contracts  affords  scope  for 
considerable  skill ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  tactics  adopted  on 
various  occasions.  The  phraseology  must  be  carefully  calculated  to 
secure  the  granting  of  all  rights  and  privileges  desired,  but  by  it  such 
grants  must  be  veiled  as  not  to  jar  on  Chinese  sensibility.  The  Chi- 
nese always  wish  to  grant  a  concession  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear  to 
have  retained  control  thereof  for  their  own  government ;  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  it  seem  that  the  foreigner  has  made  a  bad  bargain.  A 
reckless  profusion  of  conditional  promises,  and  a  liberal  provision  for 
China's  participation  in  remotely  contingent  profits,  are  favorite  forms 
of  bait.  In  a  recent  concession  of  mining  rights  in  Western  China, 
after  providing  for  rents,  taxes,  interest  on  loans,  dividends  on  capital, 
and  10  per  cent  annual  payment  to  sinking  fund,  25  per  cent  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  profits  is  to  be  presented  with  prodigal  liberality  to  China. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  seems  big  on  paper ;  and  the  Chinese,  unfamiliar 
with  the  resources  of  foreign  bookkeeping,  feel  a  lively  gratitude.  In 
the  contract  between  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  and  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  construction  of  the  Manchurian  Railroad,  is  this  pro- 
vision : 

"  §  29.  In  accordance  with  the  agreement  concluded  with  the  Chinese  Government, 
the  latter,  after  the  expiration  of  eighty  years  of  possession  of  the  railway  by  the  Com- 
pany, enters  into  possession  of  it  and  its  appurtenances." 

This  is  a  splendid  offer,  well  calculated  to  excite  Chinese  cupidity. 
A  well-equipped  railway,  nine  hundred  miles  long,  running  through 
a  prosperous  and  fertile  territory,  is  a  valuable  asset,  even  if  possession 
of  it  is  only  to  be  had  in  eighty  years.  Perhaps  the  Russian  framers 
of  this  paragraph  imagined  that  a  gift  to  the  Chinese  Government  de- 
ferred for  eighty  years  was  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  Russia  herself.  If 
they  did  not  imagine  it,  it  is  a  happy  afterthought. 

Comprehensive  phrases  and  ambiguous  wording  are  also  useful  ar- 
tifices. A  grant  of  some  advantage  to  China  in  one  paragraph  may  be 
made  to  conflict  with  provisions  in  another ;  and,  if  the  point  comes  up 
for  future  discussion,  the  confusion  affords  the  foreigner  a  loophole  of 
escape.  In  a  recent  railroad  contract  there  is  a  clause  as  to  debentures 
33 
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which  could  be  so  read  as  to  be  of  the  utmost  liberality  to  the  foreign 
company  or  to  the  Chinese  Government,  according  to  the  construction 
put  upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  competent  legal  advisers,  consulted 
in  the  matter,  have  declared  that  it  means  nothing  at  all.  This  is  a  tri- 
umph of  ambiguity,  which  even  promoters'  genius  rarely  attains. 

It  may  be  accepted,  as  a  general  principle  in  Chinese  concessions, 
that  there  is  no  intention  on  either  side  to  abide  literally  by  what  is 
at  first  written  in  the  contract.  The  writer  has  known  Chinese  nego- 
tiators of  the  highest  official  rank  advise  foreigners,  with  whom  they 
were  bargaining  for  concessions,  to  accede  to  utterly  unacceptable 
conditions,  with  the  assurance  that,  when  the  concession  was  once 
granted,  it  could  be  modified  at  pleasure.  In  one  noted  instance,  that 
of  the  Belgian  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  road  from  Peking 
to  Hankow,  some  seven  hundred  miles  long,  the  contract  has  been  so 
modified  by  successive  Belgian  demands  that  it  bears  small  resem- 
blance to  its  original  form.  The  Chinese  negotiated  with  Belgians 
for  this  railroad,  because  Belgium  was  supposed  to  be  a  small  country 
without  designs  on  China,  and  hence  safer  to  deal  with  than  aggres- 
sive colonial  powers,  such  as  France,  for  example,  with  whom  China  is 
in  constant  trouble  on  her  southern  border.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  ink  was  not  dry  on  the  paper  before  an  official  publication  by 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Paris,  congratulated  the  French 
people  on  the  success  of  French  diplomacy  in  this  connection,  and 
stated:  ''  Le  resultat  obtenu  est  du  a  la  perseverance  des  industriels 
Fran9ais  et  Beiges  secondes  activement  par  les  deux  Gouvernements 
et  les  Bepresentants  en  Chine  de  la  France  et  de  la  Belgique. ' ' 

The  remarkable  part  of  this  episode  is,  that  China  does  not  seem 
to  mind,  in  the  least,  the  deception  practised  ;  and  it  is  only  England 
who  protests  on  finding  the  Yangtze  Valley,  which  she  had  claimed 
as  her  peculiar  ' '  sphere  of  influence, ' '  cut  in  two  by  driving,  what  it 
is  in  reality,  a  Franco-Bussian  railway  across  it. 

It  is  a  feature  of  Chinese  concessions,  that  they  are  granted  to  com- 
panies of  one  single  or  two  closely  allied  nations,  and  not  to  companies 
of  capitalists  of  mixed  nationalities.  The  element  of  international  pol- 
itics enters  largely  into  them  ;  and  the  promoter  can,  as  a  rule,  count 
upon  the  support  of  his  own  diplomatic  representative.  In  fact,  the 
attitude  of  the  powers  represented  at  Peking  is,  that  China  is  under 
obligations  to  them  all,  and  that  a  favor  to  one  must  be  offset  by  com- 
pensation of  some  sort  to  the  others.  We  find  in  the  printed  official 
correspondence  of  the  British  Government,  for  1898,  a  note  from  the 
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British  Minister,  at  Peking,  setting  forth  '^  a  list  of  concessions  granted 
us  up  to  date  ;  also  a  list  comparing  what  we  have  got  with  what  other 
nations  have."  On  this  list  the  British  Minister  complacently  com- 
ments, ' '  We  do  not  seem  to  have  come  out  second  best. ' '  There  is 
something  in  this  which  recalls  the  small  boy's  remark  on  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  collection  box  at  church,  ^^  I  got  a  shilling,  mamma  ! 
What  did  you  get  ?  ' ' 

The  incident  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  on  modern  diplomacy 
and  on  the  functions  of  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers.  It  is 
sad  to  have  to  add  that  the  British  public  failed  to  share  their  minis- 
ter's complacency. 

In  Corea,  a  country  to  whose  political  level  China  is  rapidly  de- 
scending, this  game  of  compensation  has  been  so  far  perfected  that, 
when  the  King  granted  an  American  company  the  right  to  open  cer- 
tain mines,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  grant  to  a  Japanese  company 
the  right  to  build  a  railroad  southward  from  Seoul,  to  the  Russians  a 
mine  on  the  Siberian  frontier,  to  the  French  a  railroad  north,  to  the 
Germans  other  mines,  and,  finally,  to  the  English  a  vague  sort  of  a 
concession  to  get  whatever  was  left.  The  argument  which  each  nation 
made  in  support  of  its  demand  was  not  an  allegation  of  peculiar  fitness, 
nor  a  plea  of  service  rendered,  but  the  plaintive  cry  that  it  should 
not  be  passed  over.  The  only  reason  Avhy  no  more  concessions  are 
granted  in  Corea  is,  that  there  are  no  further  nations  which  demand 
them. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1898,  China  had  granted  nineteen  differ- 
ent railroad  concessions  to  companies  of  six  different  nationalities ; 
viz. ,  American,  English,  French,  Russian,  German,  and  Belgian.  The 
following  table  shows  how  the  various  nations  fared : 

Summary  of  Railway  Concessions. 


Nationality. 


English  ^ 

Russian  . 
German  ^ 
Belgian . . 
French  . . 
American 


Number. 


Length  of  Line 
Represented. 


Miles,  2,800 

1,530 
720 
650 
430 
300 


Remarks. 


i  Including  Hankow-Canton  and 
}      Yun-nan-Yangtze  Railways. 
Including  Manchurian  Railway. 


1  Half  interests  are  reckoned  at  half  the  estimated  length  of  line. 


The  above  table,  copied  from  the  British  China  Blue-Book  for 
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1898,  gives,  however,  but  the  vaguest  idea  of  the  character  and  value 
of  the  concessions. 

The  first  concession,  in  point  of  time,  was  that  to  the  Russo-Chi- 
nese  Bank  to  build  a  road  across  Manchuria.  This  is  in  the  form  of 
a  contract  between  the  bank  and  the  Chinese  Government.  It  was 
agreed  on  in  August,  1896,  and  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
on  December  4,  of  that  year.  At  first,  it  provided  only  for  a  line  from 
east  to  west  across  Manchuria  ;  giving  a  route  for  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  from  Siberia  to  Vladivostok.  Later  contracts,  however,  au- 
thorize its  continuance  southward  to  Port  Arthur ;  and,  at  the  moment 
these  words  are  written,  the  Chinese  Government  has  under  trembling 
consideration  a  demand  from  Russia  to  extend  it  to  Peking.  This  de- 
mand is  resisted  by  England,  because  Russia's  Peking  line  will  paral- 
lel and  compete  with  a  Chinese  line,  now  under  construction,  between 
Peking  and  l^ew  Chwang,  on  which  British  capitalists  have  made  a 
loan  of  two  and  one-half  millions  sterling.  This  incident  is  a  curious 
commentary  on  Russian  methods  ;  because,  shortly  before  the  above 
demand  was  made,  Russia  and  England  had  entered  into  a  solemn 
agreement  to  respect  each  other's  spheres  of  influence  in  China — an 
agreement  which  the  English  press  hailed  with  satisfaction,  as  remov- 
ing all  causes  of  misunderstanding  betAveen  the  two  powers.  It  is  a 
noticeable  coincidence,  also,  that,  at  the  very  moment  the  Czar's 
peace  congress  was  in  session  at  The  Hague,  a  demand  was  made  in 
this  remote  corner  of  Asia  so  inimical  to  British  interests  that  it  might 
have  been  accepted  as  a  provocation  for  war. 

Under  its  contract  with  China,  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank  holds  the 
road  for  eighty  years  ^'  from  date  of  opening  to  traffic  along  the  whole 
line. ' '  The  line  is  to  be  five-foot  gauge,  and  to  be  built  according  to 
Russian  railway  practice.  Goods  brought  into  China  by  rail  are  to  pay 
one-third  less  duties  than  ocean-borne  goods.  The  road  is  to  be  fin- 
ished in  six  years.  One  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  contract 
is  paragraph  8,  which  provides  that  the  company  may  appoint  po- 
lice agents  to  maintain  order  on  land  assigned  to  them.  By  virtue  of 
this  authority,  Russia  is  practically  garrisoning  Manchuria.  The  pro- 
vision that  the  line  shall  belong  to  China  after  eighty  years  has  already 
been  commented  on  ;  but  China  may  buy  the  road,  if  she  wishes,  after 
thirty-six  years  from  the  time  it  is  opened  to  trafiic,  ''  on  refunding 
to  the  company  in  full  all  the  outlays  made  on  it,  and  a  payment  for 
everything  done  for  the  requirements  of  the  railway,  such  payment 
to  be  made  with  accrued  interest. ' '    This  purchase  price  is  somewhat 
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indeterminate  ;  and  even  if  it  were  capable  of  being  reduced  to  exact 
statement,  it  is  beyond  belief  that  China  will  ever  be  able  to  collect 
the  funds  for  its  acquisition. 

The  Trans-Manchurian  Eailway  is  a  valuable  line  to  Eussia ;  though 
probably,  if  commercial  interests  had  alone  been  considered,  it  would 
not  have  been  built  for  many  years.  Strategically,  it  is  of  abnost  in- 
calculable value.  It  affords  a  line  of  communication  between  Europe 
and  China  exclusively  in  Russia's  control.  It  enables  her  to  move  na-, 
val  and  military  stores  expeditiously  to  her  fortresses  and  fleets  on  the 
Pacific.  It  counterbalances  Japanese  military  influence  in  the  Orient, 
by  enabling  Russia  to  transport  an  army  of  Cossacks  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pe-chi-li,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  there.  Already  the  mere 
undertaking  of  the  road  has  made  Russian  influence  predominant  at 
Peking,  and  its  completion  will  almost  inevitably  lead  to  the  incor- 
poration, not  only  of  Manchuria  and  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  but  of 
North  China  itself,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  Manchuria  is  a  fine 
healthy  country,  fertile  of  soil,  and  rich  in  forests  and  minerals  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  sturdy  immigrants  from  the  north  should 
not  live  and  flourish  there.  Supported  by  the  peasantry  who  will  set- 
tle along  its  line,  and  by  the  trade  in  grain,  in  ores,  and  in  lumber, 
which  the}^  Avill  develop,  tlie  Trans-Manchurian  road  must  soon  prove 
a  profitable  commercial  undertaking.  At  present,  its  political  impor- 
tance overshadows  its  commercial  aspects  ;  while  to  one  who  regards  it 
apart  from  politics  and  commerce,  its  chief  interest  consists  in  its  being 
a  part  of  the  system  which  connects  the  city  of  Peking  and  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Cathay  with  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  long  sleep  of  China 
will  have  been  indeed  broken  when  the  tourist  may  reach  P^.king  in  a 
through  palace  car  from  Moscow,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

The  second  concession,  in  point  of  time,  is  the  Belgian  railroad 
from  Peking  to  Hankow.  The  history  of  this  is  a  record  of  vicissitudes. 
A  contract  for  this  line  was,  in  180G,  offered  to  an  American  syndicate, 
which,  having  gone  to  the  length  of  sending  a  survey  party  over  it, 
dropped  it  in  the  face  of  Belgian  competition.  The  Belgians,  backed 
by  France  and  Russia,  eagerly  seized  it.  Terms  with  them  were  no 
object.  They  wished  to  get  the  contract  into  their  hands  and  cut  off 
competition  ;  feeling  sure  to  be  able  eventually  to  modify  the  contract 
to  suit  themselves.  Their  plans  have  met  Avith  conspicuous  success  ; 
and  they  have  hammered  at  China  for  two  years  and  more,  until  a  con- 
tract which  no  financier  would  touch  has  been  moulded  by  political 
pressure  into  a  valuable  franchise.    This  road  Avas  originally  to  have 
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run  from  Peking  to  Hankow,  along  the  Yangtze  River  ;  but  during 
the  two  years  that  Belgium  has  been  negotiating,  China  has  pushed 
her  system  to  Pao-ting  ;  and  Belgium  will  construct  only  from  there 
southward.  To  build  this  line,  China  makes  a  gold  loan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  million  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  at  5  per  cent, 
issued  at  96f  per  cent,  and  repayable  at  par,  in  twenty  annual  instal- 
ments, by  drawings  to  begin  in  1909.  This  loan  is  now  about  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  public  through  the  Banque  de  Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas  and 
other  French  institutions.  The  prospects  of  this  loan  seem  reasonably 
favorable  ;  and  the  cities  of  Hankow,  Tientsin,  and  Peking  are  filling 
up  with  French  engineers,  merchants,  and  contractors,  ready  to  reap 
a  golden  harvest  from — to  quote  the  words  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs — ^'  the  important  part  reserved  to  French  industry," 
in  the  orders  which  this  enterprise  will  furnish.  And  we  may  agree 
with  the  Minister  in  his  opinion,  that ' '  French  influence  in  China  will 
not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  this  success  obtained  by  our  diplomacy  at 
the  moment  when  the  question  of  railroads  plays  so  important  a  role 
in  the  international  relations  of  the  Chinese  Empire. ' '  Thus  vanishes 
China's  fond  delusion  that  she  has  made  a  bargain  with  a  weak  and 
friendly  state,  and  has  kept  out  of  the  meshes  of  the  aggressive  colo- 
nial powers  ! 

Commercially,  the  Belgian  line  is  of  considerable  value.    It  con- 
nects Peking  and  IS^orth  China — access  to  which  by  sea  is  difficult, 
particularly  in  winter — with  the  rich  Yangtze  Basin.    It  traverses  a 
,  populous  and  fairly  prosperous  country.    The  most  unfavorable  criti- 
[  cism  that  can  be  made  of  the  country  traversed  is,  that  the  population 
[  is  so  dense  that  the  productive  capacity  of  the  people  barely  suffices  to 
'  supply  their  own  needs.  They  consume  all  they  produce ;  leaving  noth- 
'  ing  to  be  shipped  to  other  provinces  in  exchange  for  other  goods,  the 
carriage  of  which  would  enrich  the  road.  This  line,  however,  will  join 
the  railroads  of  China  with  Siberia  and  Europe,  and  will  form  part  of 
what  may  be  a  grand  network  of  railways,  whose  southern  branches 
will  some  day  penetrate  into  French  Indo-China  and  Burmah  and 
Siam.    It  is  the  ambition  of  France  to  control  this  system  hand  in 
hand  with  Russia.    This  led  her  to  stand  by  Belgium  in  defeating  the 
American  syndicate  ;  and  this  leads  her  to-day  to  fight,  by  all  secret 
methods,  the  proposed  American  railroad  between  Hankow  and  Can- 
ton.    The  latter  is  the  next  concession  to  which  attention  is  to  be 
directed. 

When  the  American  syndicate  was  driven  out  of  the  field  of  North 
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China  by  Belgian  competition,  its  attention  was  called  to  another  link 
in  China's  great  trunk  line — that  from  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow  south- 
ward to  Canton  and  the  sea.  A  contract  for  this  line  was  signed  by 
a  ^N'ew  York  City  company  and  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington, 
in  April,  1898,  and  approved  by  decree  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  This 
contract  is  a  simple  business  matter,  having  no  political  background. 
It  is  intended  on  the  part  of  China  to  establish  means  of  communica- 
tion through  three  rich  and  prosperous  provinces,  while  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Americans  interested  to  obtain  a  profitable  investment  and 
to  enter  an  attractive  field  of  industry.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  undertaking  is  favorably  regarded  at  Washington  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  France  and  Belgium  will  be  less  inclined  to  interfere  with  it 
since  our  little  episode  with  Spain. 

Under  this  contract  the  American  syndicate  agrees  to  provide 
£4,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  road,  and  China  is  to  is- 
sue 5  per  cent  bonds  at  90  per  cent  sufficient  to  cover  the  loan.  The 
road  is  to  be  finished  in  three  years.  It  is  to  be  American  in  character, 
and  operated  by  the  syndicate.  The  proposed  route,  which  was  care- 
fully surveyed  last  winter,  is  about  seven  hundred  miles  long ;  trav- 
ersing a  country  of  singular  beauty  and  of  great  resources  in  coal 
and  iron  and  in  agricultural  products.  The  writer  of  this  paper  ac- 
companied this  survey  party  as  interpreter ;  and  he  will^  never  for- 
get the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  and  the  ofiicials  along 
the  line  welcomed  American  cooperation  in  Chinese  railway  con- 
struction. *^ 

The  remaining  railroad  concessions  of  China  can  only  be  briefly 
touched  upon.  The  greatest  of  all  are  the  concessions  of  the  Peking 
syndicate — a  combination  of  English  and  Italian  capitalists,  who  con- 
template enormous  mining  enterprises  in  Shan-si  and  Ho-nan,  and  a 
railroad  system  about  two  thousand  miles  in  extent.  The  usual  terms 
of  prospectuses  fail  to  describe  the  resources  of  the  country  to  be  ex- 
ploited by  this  company.  Their  coal-fields,  anthracite  and  bitumi- 
nous, cover  areas  '^  as  large  as  France. "  Rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  lie 
side  by  side  with  the  coal  ;  while  gold  is  Avashed  in  the  rivers  running 
over  them.  The  population,  whose  industry  is  to  be  made  tributary 
to  the  company's  prosperity,  is  counted  by  hundreds  of  millions.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  founders'  shares  of  this  syndicate  are  quoted  at  a 
premium,  and  that  among  the  subscribers  thereto  are  found  the  names 
of  distinguished  ofiicials,  English,  American,  Chinese,  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  the  usual  list  of  merchants  and  bankers.    Li  Hung-Chang  him- 
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self,  reputed  not  a  bad  judge  of  an  investment,  bought  several  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  these  shares,  some  days  ago,  by  cable. 

England  has  secured  a  number  of  other  concessions,  besides  the 
large  one  above  referred  to.  English  firms  have  contracted  to  build 
a  line  from  Shang-hai  to  Nanking  and  to  Hang-chau,  Soochow,  and  to 
Mng-po.  They  have  secured  possession  of  the  twenty -mile  line  already 
in  operation  from  Shang-hai  to  "Wu-sung,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
River  ;  and  they  are  to  build  a  line  from  Canton,  connecting  with  the 
American  line  above  described,  to  Kowloon,  opposite  the  British  col- 
ony of  Hongkong.  English  and  German  capitalists  combined  have 
undertaken  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Chin-kiang,  on  the 
Yangtze  E-iver,  to  Tientsin,  in  l^orth  China.  This  contract  was  signed 
on  May  20,  1899,  and  is  the  very  latest  of  the  great  concessions  that 
China  has  granted.  The  agreement  between  the  English  and  Ger- 
man bankers  for  the  building  of  this  line  provides  that  the  materials 
therefor  are  to  be  bought  on  open  tender ;  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  far  ''  spheres  of  influence  "  are  compatible  with  a  com- 
mercial ^'  open  door." 

In  addition  to  these  railroad  concessions  China  has  granted  many 
others.  To  an  English  syndicate  she  has  given  the  right  to  open  mines 
in  the  province  of  Szechuen,  regarded  as  the  richest  in  minerals  of  all 
the  provinces  of  China.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  uncertain  resources 
of  silver  and  gold,  are  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  mining 
operations  of  the  world.  In  Szechuen  are  coal-  and  iron-mines  which 
have  been  worked  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  here  also  are  wells  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  springing  from  the  ground.  This  province, 
at  an  elevation  of  some  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea  and  in  the  heart 
of  a  continent,  produces  large  quantities  of  salt.  The  latter  is  obtained 
from  salt  water  pumped  from  great  depths  below  the  ground  and 
evaporated  in  huge  iron  pans  by  the  use  of  natural  gas. 

Other  mines  have  been  granted  to  the  Italians  in  Che-kiang  prov- 
ince, to  the  Germans  in  Shaiii-ung,  and  to  the  Russians  in  Mongolia 
and  Manchuria.  For  such  concessions  Americans  have  as  yet  made  no 
demand.  These  mining  grants  have  been  made  to  all  classes  of  people 
— to  banks  and  commercial  houses,  to  syndicates,  and  to  individuals. 
Some  have  been  given  to  foreign  governments,  some  to  foreign  incor- 
porated companies,  some  to  companies  half  foreign  and  half  Chinese, 
and  some  to  individuals  who  happen  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  powers  that  be.  The  present  policy  of  China  seems  to  favor  the 
granting  of  concessions  to  comp\nies  in  which  Chinese  merchants  or 
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officials  have  a  share  equal  to  that  of  the  foreign  shareholders  ;  but, 
it  is  sad  to  relate,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  get  an  appearance  of 
Chinese  cooperation  in  an  enterprise  exclusively  foreign. 

There  are  concessions  of  another  class,  entirely  political,  which 
have  not  been  touched  upon.  These  are  grants  by  China  of  jurisdiction 
over  certain  parts  of  her  territory  to  certain  foreign  powers.  Thus,  in 

1897,  she  leased  Kiao-chau  Bay  and  adjacent  territory  to  Germany ;  in 

1898,  she  gave  up  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan  to  Russia,  and  Wei- 
hai-wei  to  England ;  and  to  England  she  granted  also  a  large  district 
on  the  mainland  opposite  Hongkong.  In  a  smaller  way  she  has  granted 
concessions  of  ground  at  her  commercial  ports  to  various  powers.  For 
instance,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Japan  own  their  respective 
settlements  at  Tientsin  and  at  Hankow.  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  have  concessions  at  Shang-hai.  Japan  has  concessions 
at  all  the  newl}^  opened  ports  on  the  Yangtze  River  and  elsewhere. 
These  concessions  have  little  to  do  with  trade.  It  would  seem,  in  some 
cases,  that  they  had  been  demanded  simply  to  gratify  national  pride 
or  to  further  some  national  ambition.  France  has  concessions  in  ter- 
ritories where  she  has  no  trade  and  where  no  Frenchmen  reside. 

The  effect  of  commercial  concessions  on  trade  is  a  natural  subject 
of  inquiry.  Will  trade  be  stimulated  by  these  vast  projected  undertak- 
ings ?  Will  China  prove  to  be  the  gainer  by  securing  the  development 
of  her  mines  and  railroads  with  foreign  capital,  or  will  she  find  that  the 
granting  of  franchises  and  the  parting  with  sovereignty  over  a  great 
part  of  her  area  were  too  high  a  price  to  pay  in  order  to  anticipate,  by 
a  few  years,  a  development  which  she  could  some  day  have  accom- 
plished herself  ?  These  are  difficult  questions.  Trade  will  certainly 
be  increased,  and  more  rapidly  increased,  than  if  the  development  of 
the  country  had  been  alloAved  to  await  its  regular  course  ;  because  to 
the  commercial  rivalry  of  different  companies  is  added  the  intense 
political  rivalry  of  different  nations.  Political  interests  bring  forth 
money  for  undertakings  of  great  magnitude  with  which  private  cap- 
ital would  not  care  to  cope,  and  in  which  there  would  otherwise  be 
great  circumspection  and  delay.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that 
China  has  paid  an  enormous  price  for  this  advantage  :  she  has  paid  no 
less  than  her  autonomy  and  her  independence.  If  she  had  acted  of  her 
unconstrained  initiative,  it  would  be  easy  to  characterize  her  policy  as 
folly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  she  is  merely  yielding  to  an  in- 
evitable destiny ;  and,  by  giving  up  her  ports  and  provinces  piecemeal, 
she  is  deferring  for  a  few  years  her  ultimate  dismemberment. 
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If  Eussia  is  determined  to  have  Manchuria,  it  is  as  "vvell  for  China 
to  let  it  go  gradually,  under  the  form  of  a  railroad  concession,  as  to 
part  with  it  at  once  at  the  demand  of  a  conqueror.  If  China. ''  is  going 
into  the  melting  pot  to  be  recast,"  as  an  English  journal  at  Shang-hai 
bluntly  puts  it,  it  makes  little  difference  to  herself  what  she  gives  up 
and  what  she  retains  ;  and  the  mandarins  at  Peking,  who  pretend  to 
^uide  her  fortunes,  are  perhaps  wise  in  their  generation  if  they  sell  out 
their  country's  assets,  item  by  item,  to  the  highest  bidder.  There  is, 
however,  a  stirring  time  coming,  when  English,  Kussian,  French, 
American,  Japanese,  German,  and  Italian  companies  will  find  them- 
selves quarrelling  over  their  respective  ' '  spheres  of  influence. ' ' 

It  would  have  been  better  for  China  if  her  territories  could  have 
been  developed  by  herself  and  thrown  open  to  all  foreigners  alike,  un- 
der one  government  at  Peking,  and  under  one  uniform  tariff.  England 
and  America  might  have  brought  this  about  by  their  cooperation  some 
years  ago.  England,  however,  was  too  well  satisfied  with  her  position 
of  commercial  preeminence  to  care  to  dictate  the  policy  of  China ;  and 
the  United  States  was  too  indifferent  to  a  field  from  which  it  then 
seemed  remotely  separated.  Now  the  favorable  moment  has  passed ; 
and  just  as  much  of  China  will  be  left  open  to  English  and  American 
commerce  as  England  and  America  may  themselves  control. 

The  effects  of  this  concession-hunting  have  been  harmful  to  the 
governments  engaged  in  it.  There  have  been  jealousy  and  ill-will  over 
rights  granted  to  others,  greed  and  rapacity  in  demanding  rights  for 
themselves.  Foreign  ministers  have  resorted  to  stratagems  which  have 
distinctly  sunk  the  standing  of  foreign  governments  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese.  Solemn  declarations  of  friendship  in  treaties  Avith  China 
have  been  regarded  as  meaningless  protestations ;  while  pledges  to 
furnish  assistance  in  time  of  trouble  have  been  cynically  disavowed. 
Christianity  has  suffered  also.  The  Chinese  churches  have  had  the  edi- 
fying spectacle  of  their  missionary  leaders  promoting  loans,  scheming 
for  mining  grants,  selling  their  influence  to  syndicates.  Thoughtful 
Chinese  cannot  fail  to  contrast  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  the 
practice  of  Christian  nations ;  and  they  will  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Confucian  maxim,  the  negative  form  of  which  the  mission- 
aries are  so  fond  of  decrying,  "  Do  not  unto  others  what  you  do  not 
wish  them  to  do  unto  you,"  has  commanded  more  respect  from  the 
followers  of  Confucius  than  the  Golden  Pule  has  from  the  nations 
which  proclaim  their  allegiance  to  Christ. 

The  ultimate  value  of  the  enterprises  undertaken  under  the  general 
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name  of  concessions  is  an  interesting  problem.  Some  of  them  will  be 
put  into  operation  at  once  and  will  prove  great  financial  successes  from 
the  first ;  some  are  of  such  magnitude  that  many  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore they  can  become  paying  investments ;  and  it  is  possible  that  one 
set  of  investors  will  sink  money  in  schemes  from  which,  perhaps  years 
later,  others  will  make  fortunes.  It  is  inevitable,  also,  that  frauds 
should  be  practised,  and  that  the  glamour  which  China  lends  should 
be  availed  of  to  float  companies  which  have  nothing  of  value  to  exploit. 
The  home  investor  is  so  far  away,  that  he  will  be  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  sound  and  the  unsound  security.  The  great  trade  of 
China,  however,  will  go  on  increasing  and  developing ;  her  railroads 
will  do  an  enormous  business ;  her  mines  will  prove  to  be  of  abnost  lim- 
itless area  and  wealth.  On  the  whole,  the  Avriter  believes  that  judi- 
cious investment  in  some  of  the  Chinese  enterprises  which  will  shortly 
be  floated  in  Europe  and  America  promises  splendid  returns. 

Charles  Denby,  Jr. 
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It  is  a  wholesome  sign  to  find  an  occasional  investigator  of  trade 
conditions  in  China  asking,  whether  the  too  common  assmnption  that 
the  opening  of  the  Empire  must  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Western  world  may  not  be  erroneous.  As  a  rule,  writers  on  the 
subject  have  approached  it  much  in  the  spirit  of  "  Colonel  Sellers," 
who  was  sure  that  he  would  find  millions  of  customers  for  his  famous 
eye- water,  if  he  could  obtain  an  opportunity  to  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  sore-eyed  Oriental  peoples.  Therefore  it  is  refreshing 
to  see  a  trade  paper  like  "  Bradstreet's  "  sounding  a  warning  note. 
That  journal  recently  remarked : 

"When  the  vast  natural  riches  of  the  Empire  are  systematically  developed  by 
foreign  capital  the  other  side  of  China's  trade  extension  may  become  perceptible.  It 
is,  for  instance,  claimed  that  the  iron  and  coal  deposits  of  China  are  the  greatest  in 
the  known  world  ;  the  supply  of  labor  is  undoubtedly  a  vast  one  ;  and  it  needs  but 
little  prophetic  acumen  to  point  out  that  some  day  China  will  figure  as  a  great  com- 
petitor in  many  lines  of  industries  in  the  markets  of  the  world." 

The  facts  from  which  the  deduction  is  drawn  that  China  must 
some  day  become  a  formidable  competitor  in  many  lines  of  industry 
have  long  been  known  to  scores  of  writers,  who  have  enthusiastically 
expatiated  upon  them,  as  though  they  held  out  great  promises  to 
Western  peoples.  In  some  inexplicable  fashion  these  remarkable 
critics  have  convinced  themselves  that  when  the  400,000  square  miles 
of  underlying  coal  deposits,  which  China  is  credited  with  possessing, 
are  worked  by  improved  methods.  Great  Britain  and  other  Western 
countries  will  be  vastly  benefited.  They  are  also  apparently  well 
satisfied  that  the  abundant  stores  of  excellent  iron  ores,  which  are 
found  in  close  proximity  to  inexhaustible  supplies  of  fuel,  will  be 
mined  for  the  particular  benefit  of  countries  like  England,  which  are 
rapidly  diminishing  their  available  supplies  of  raw  materials.  Their 
ideas  are  not  clearly  worked  out ;  but  they  seem  to  have  a  hazy  im- 
pression that,  when  railways  are  constructed  and  communication  with 
all  points  of  the  vast  Empire  is  made  easy,  a  continuous  stream  of  raw 
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materials  desired  by  the  "Western  world  will  flow  out  of  China,  for 
which  Western  manufacturers  will  give  in  exchange  the  finished 
products  of  their  workshops. 

The  radical  defect  in  this  line  of  reasoning  is  the  failure  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  rational  trade  is  based  on  the  idea 
of  exchanging  surpluses.  If  this  were  kept  in  mind,  a  large  class  of 
Avriters  would  avoid  the  blunder  of  assuming  that  the  coal  and  iron 
of  China  are  likely  to  be  shipped  abroad  to  be  converted  into  manu- 
factured articles.  China  possesses  undeveloped  resources  in  the 
shape  of  minerals,  and  may  undoubtedly,  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, increase  the  production  of  food  and  of  certain  raw  materials 
of  the  field.  But  these  cannot  be  compared  to  her  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  labor,  which  constitute  the  great,  the  overwhelming,  surplus 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  product  of  the  energy  of  this  surplus,  and 
not  raw  materials,  that  China  will  seek  an  outlet  for  when  she  ac- 
quires our  habits. 

If  we  Avish  to  understand  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  China 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  must  familiarize  ourselves  with  the  ex- 
tent of  this  surplus  energy,  and  inquire  into  the  possibilities  of  em- 
ploying it  as  effectively  as  labor  is  employed  in  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  rashly  assume  that,  because  the  Chinese  have  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  arrested  development  for  several  centuries,  there 
can  be  no  awakening.  The  darkness  that  enveloped  the  Western 
world  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  in  part  dispelled  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  arts  and  novelties  from  the  Orient.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  East  may  recoup  itself  for  the  benefits  conferred  on  Westerners  in 
times  gone  by  and  take  usurious  interest  from  them.  The  story  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  may  be  recast,  at  some  future  day,  to  illustrate 
the  fact  that  in  economics  the  goal  is  the  main  thing.  The  swift  hare 
may  reach  it  first ;  but  when  the  slow-travelling  tortoise  arrives,  and 
there  is  no  further  racing  to  be  done,  his  plodding  ways  may  serve  him 
better  in  the  struggle  for  existence  than  the  nimble  qualities  of  his  erst- 
while successful  rival. 

According  to  the  best  available  data,  the  population  of  China 
foots  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred  millions.  The  "  States- 
man's Year  Book  "  puts  the  number  at  402,680,000,  and  credits  to 
China  proper  386,000,000.  The  remaining  16,680,000  inhabit  the  de- 
pendencies of  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Tibet,  Jungaria,  and  East  Tur- 
kestan. The  total  area  of  the  Empire  is  4,218,401  square  miles ;  but 
386,000,000  of  the  people  are  crowded  into  a  space  of  1,336,841  square 
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miles.  The  eighteen  provinces  constituting  China  proper  have  a 
density  of  population  varying  from  65  to  the  square  mile  in  Kwangsi, 
which  lies  immediately  north  of  Tongking,  to  5Y4  per  square  mile  in 
Fuhkien,  on  the  seacoast.  Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  provinces,  con- 
taining 868,705  square  miles  of  territory,  have  a  population  of  340,- 
993,375,  or  389  to  the  square  mile.  To  appreciate  the  full  significance 
of  these  figures  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  observed  by  Prof. 
Garrett,  that  in  the  United  States  agriculture  has  not  been  sufficiently 
developed  to  find  employment  and  support  for  a  population  greater 
than  45  to  a  square  mile,  and  that,  wherever  the  density  exceeds  this 
number,  as  it  does  already  even  in  some  of  the  newer  commonwealths 
of  the  American  Union,  the  people  are  obliged  to  resort  to  manufac- 
turing to  assist  in  maintaining  themselves. 

With  this  statement  as  a  basis  for  comparison  we  can  form  an 
impression  of  the  congested  condition  of  China.  Every  one  of  the 
eighteen  provinces  contains  more  than  45  inhabitants  per  square  mile. 
The  least  populous,  Kwangsi,  is  credited  with  65,  and  Kansu,  Yunnan, 
Kweichow,  and  Shensi  have  74, 108, 118,  and  126,  respectively,  in  the 
order  named.  But  these  are  thinly  settled  compared  with  Fuhkien, 
with  its  574  to  the  square  mile.  Shantung  with  557,  Kwangsi  with  470, 
Anhwei  with  425,  Hupeh  with  473,  and  Szechuen  with  406.  We  need 
reflect  but  a  moment  to  realize  that  if  45  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
can  produce  moderately  fair  agricultural  results  in  the  United  States 
those  provinces  of  China  with  ten  and  twelve  times  as  many  packed 
in  the  same  area  could  utilize  enough  of  their  number  to  practise  in- 
tensive husbandry,  and  still  have  myriads  left  to  apply  themselves  to 
other  forms  of  labor. 

The  existence  of  this  vast  surplus  of  human  energy  is  well  known 
to  every  schoolboy,  and  the  capabilities  of  the  Chinese  people  are 
tolerably  well  understood  by  most  persons  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  give  the  matter  a  thought ;  yet,  singularly  enough,  the  country  is 
regarded  precisely  as  though  its  inhabitants  were  as  incapable  as 
l^orth  American  Indians.  The  fancy  is  entertained  that  "Westerners 
will  develop  the  vast  coal-measures,  the  great  stores  of  iron,  copper, 
and  other  minerals,  promote  production  generally,  and  make  com- 
munication and  exchange  by  means  of  telegraph  lines  and  railways 
quick  and  easy,  while  the  effect  will  be  only  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  articles  produced  in  European  and  American  workshops. 
The  optimists  who  entertain  these  ideas  have  been  too  little  im- 
pressed by  the  lessons  of  experience ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have 
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failed  to  notice  the  modern  phenomenon  of  the  mobility  of  capital, 
and  the  inevitable  result  which  must  follow  its  transference  to  a 
country  incredibly  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  possessing  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  labor  that  may  be  easily  made  capable  as  measured 
by  the  modern  standard. 

We  may  at  once  and  finally  conclude  that  if  the  effect  of  furnish- 
ing China  with  railways  and  of  making  her  valuable  mines  productive 
will  be  to  create  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  masses  for  things  now 
wholly  unknown  to  them,  such  desire  can  only  be  gratified  by  permit- 
ting them  to  utilize  their  surplus  energy  in  fashioning  them.  It  is  in- 
consistent to  the  verge  of  absurdity  to  assume  that  the  people  of  a 
province  like  Shantung,  with  557  persons  to  the  square  mile,  can  in- 
crease their  ability  to  purchase  without  resorting  to  other  employments 
than  agriculture  and  mining.  'No  matter  how  rich  the  iron  ores  might 
be,  or  how  inexhaustible  the  supplies  of  coal,  only  an  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  population  could  be  profitably  employed  in  extract- 
ing them.  The  remainder  would  still  be  obliged  to  cultivate  the  soil  as 
laboriously  as  during  past  ages,  for  the  reason  that  by  those  methods 
the  best  results  are  achieved. 

It  is  only  through  the  utilization  of  the  surplus  energy  of  the 
people  in  neAV  and  varied  fields  that  an  extensive  railroad  system 
could  be  made  profitable  in  China.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  such 
a  result  being  brought  about,  in  the  densely  populated  basin  of  the 
Yangtse,  by  a  mere  exchange  of  the  surplus  products  of  the  fields  and 
mines  for  European  or  American-made  goods.  ISTo  railroad  could 
hope  to  thrive  in  a  country  where  the  masses  are  continually  forced 
to  the  limit  of  subsistence,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of  China  proper. 
That  this  condition  would  be  permanently  imposed  on  the  population 
if  the  Western  idea  prevailed  seems  highly  probable.  The  standard 
of  living  cannot  be  raised  in  any  densely  inhabited  country,  if  the 
workers  have  no  other  resource  than  to  till  the  soil  and  to  produce 
the  raw  materials  of  manufacture. 

If  we  wish  to  comprehend  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  increasing  the  consumptive  ability  of  the  masses  of  China 
without  permitting  them  to  utilize  their  surplus  labor  in  the  more 
profitable  field  of  manufacturing  for  peoples  who  have  a  surplus  of 
land,  we  must  attentively  consider  the  conditions  at  present  prevail- 
ing in  the  fertile  parts  of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  end  of  information 
on  the  subject,  and  its  character  is  so  unvarying  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  doubt  its  accuracy.     Archibald  Little  and  a  host  of 
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trained  observers  unite  in  the  opinion,  that  in  no  place  else  in  the 
world  is  the  soil  made  to  produce  as  much  as  in  the  Yangtse  Yalley, 
where  three  crops  are  gathered  in  a  single  year  from  the  same  land. 
And  what  they  say  of  the  Yangtse  applies  to  the  greater  part  of 
China ;  intensive  farming  being  the  rule  throughout  the  Empire.  Con- 
currently with  this  high  development  of  agriculture  there  has  grown 
up  a  system  of  domestic  manufacture,  which,  owing  to  the  immense 
surplus  of  labor,  although  its  products  are  entirely  fashioned  by 
hand,  has  thus  far  proved  a  formidable  rival  of  Western  machinery. 
R.  S.  Gundry,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Eeview,"  for  October,  1889,  in  an 
article  on  "  Progress  in  China,"  plainly  declared  that  the  cause  of  the 
failure  to  introduce  cotton  goods  more  extensively  into  the  Empire  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  "  can  spin  and  Aveave  with  their  hand- 
looms,  under  present  economic  conditions,  a  strong  cloth  which  suits 
them  better  than  any  we  (the  British)  can  offer  at  an  equal  price." 

Singularly  enough,  Messrs.  Little,  Gundry,  and  others,  who  have 
described  the  phenomena  I  have  briefly  referred  to,  are  not  deterred 
from  expressing  the  belief  that  the  conditions  will  all  be  changed  as 
soon  as  the  Chinese  are  provided  with  railroads.  The  conservatism 
of  centuries,  and  a  self-sufficiency  of  appalling  proportions,  they  im- 
agine, will  be  swept  aAvay  like  the  mists  of  a  summer  morning.  But 
a  dense  ignorance,  unlike  that  of  untutored  savages,  whose  minds  are 
a  tabula  rasa^  will  not  be  dissipated  by  the  shriek  of  a  locomotive 
whistle.  Chinese  lack  of  knowledge  possesses  a  different  quality.  It 
is  the  most  uncompromising  kind  of  ignorance.  It  is  an  ignorance 
begotten  of  fancied  superiority — an  ignorance  that  has  enabled  colo- 
nies of  Chinese  living  side  by  side  with  Europeans  to  preserve  an 
adamantine  wall  of  resistance  to  Western  innovations  and  improve- 
ment, and  to  smile  Avith  disdain  at  the  peoples  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  been  born  elsewhere  than  in  China. 

This  trait,  taken  in  conjunction  with  another  fact  dwelt  on  by 
Mr.  Little,  raises  the  presumption  that  the  mere  matter  of  making 
communication  easy  in  China  will  not  at  once  convert  the  indus- 
trious people  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the  Yangtse  into  eager  consum- 
ers of  Western  manufactured  wares.  If  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Little 
asserts,  that  Szechuen  (the  most  populous  of  all  the  provinces  of  China 
proper)  is  self-sufficient,  Avhat  reason  is  there  to  hope  that  its  people 
will  at  once  abandon  habits  and  prejudices  that  are  the  growth  of 
centuries  Avhen  the  iron  horse  makes  his  advent  in  their  midst  ?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  the  "  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  industrious,  intel- 
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ligent,  and  mostly  prosperous  people  "  who  inhabit  the  province  of 
Szechuen  (the  "  Statesman's  Year  Book  "  gives  the  number  at  67,712,- 
897)  will  take  kindly  to  an  alteration  of  economic  conditions  which 
will  destroy  the  opportunity  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population 
to  earn  a  living  ?  In  short,  does  any  one  believe  that  the  people 
Mr.  Little  tells  us  are  now  "  self-sufficient "  and  "  mostly  prosperous  " 
will  willingly  exchange  their  condition  for  one  of  dependence  on 
foreigners  ? 

If  the  tremendous  obstacle  that  takes  the  form  of  a  prejudice 
which  resists  every  foreign  innovation  be  overcome,  and  Western 
habits  be  adopted,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  the  industrious 
and  capable  Chinese  will  not  long  remain  consumers  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods.  But  before  discussing  the  probability  of  their 
engaging  in  a  modern  system  of  manufacturing  on  their  own  ac- 
count, it  will  be  advisable  to  consider  what  must  be  accomplished  in 
order  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  adopt  Western  habits.  It  is  loosely 
assumed,  by  some  Avriters,  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  that 
direction ;  but  the  evidence  obtainable  does  not  support  their  view. 
When  we  examine  the  statistics  of  Chinese  trade  closely,  we  find  little 
in  them  to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  work  of  breaking  down 
Chinese  prejudice  and  creating  fresh  wants  will  be  easily  accom- 
plished. According  to  the  best  data  available,  the  imports  into 
China  during  the  year  1898  were  valued  at  209,579,000  Haikwan 
taels  (less  than  $170,000,000).  Commenting  on  these  figures,  Mr.  F. 
E.  Taylor,  the  Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  over  the  year  1897,  which 
amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000  taels,  was  mainly  in  opium,  coal,  raw 
cotton,  kerosene  oil,  flour,  and  sugar ;  and  he  adds,  very  significantly, 
that  "the  imports  of  cotton  goods  have  remained  stationary  for 
some  years." 

When  we  reflect  that  these  imports  represent  the  takings  of  for- 
eign goods  by  the  Chinese  from  all  nations — Japan,  India,  Europe, 
and  the  United  States — and  that  they  were  not  composed  wholly  of 
manufactured  goods,  but  embraced  a  large  proportion  of  products  of 
which  the  West  has  no  surplus  and  is  not  particularly  interested  in 
promoting  trade  in,  the  conclusion  is  irresistibly  forced  upon  us  that 
the  showing  has  little  in  it  to  support  the  theory  that  the  inhabitants 
of  China  are  eager  to  consume  Western  manufactures.  It  is  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  tardy  development  to  say  that  Chinese 
official  corruption  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  militate  against 
23 
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a  rapid  expansion  of  trade.  Doubtless,  if  China  had  a  network  of 
railroads,  if  her  iron  and  coal  mines  were  made  productive,  and  if 
the  burden  of  taxation  were  lightened,  there  would  be  some  improve- 
ment. But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for  nearly  half  a 
century  Europeans  and  Americans  have  had  very  few  obstructions 
placed  in  the  way  of  introducing  their  Avares  to  the  attention  of 
the  millions  living  in  and  near  the  treaty  ports ;  and  in  that  time 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  as  great  a  market  for  their  sur- 
plus of  manufactured  products  as  that  created  in  half  the  time  in 
sparsely  populated  Argentina,  which,  according  to  the  "  Statesman's 
Year  Book,"  imported  goods  in  1896,  chiefly  manufactures,  to  the 
value  of  $112,058,002. 

Can  this  comparatively  insignificant  rate  of  consumption  of  for- 
eign wares  by  Chinese  be  materially  increased  ?  Most  writers  assume 
that  it  will  be.  Some — as  a  correspondent  of  the  London  "  Tele- 
graph," who  wrote  to  his  paper  under  date  of  September  13,  1897 — 
think  that  end  will  be  effected,  but  that  the  process  of  bringing  it 
about  will  be  slow.  The  "  Telegraph  "  writer  fancied,  however,  that 
he  noted  signs  of  the  Chinese  assuming  a  favorable  attitude  toward 
"  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  West."  This  phrase  is  one  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  optimistic  observers  of  conditions  in  China ; 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  are  not  speaking  of  religious  or 
governmental  institutions,  but  merely  have  in  mind  those  Western 
modes  of  life  that  affect  consumption. 

They  are  clearly  right  in  elevating  this  to  the  first  place  in  a 
trade  discussion  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  example  or  anything  else 
will  induce  the  Chinese  to  abandon  habits  of  life  which  are  not  alone 
the  result  of  enforced  conditions,  but  which  seem  to  them  to  rest 
upon  a  sound  economic  basis.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  accept, 
without  challenge,  the  assumption  that  conspicuous  wastefulness  is 
beneficial,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  proper  frame 
of  mind  to  examine  the  possible  merits  of  economic  methods  which 
differ  so  radically  from  those  of  the  West.  We  see  only  the  draw- 
backs, real  or  fancied,  that  result  from  the  failure  to  use  labor-saving 
devices,  and  quite  overlook  the  fact  that  so  profound  a  student  as 
J.  Stuart  Mill  summed  up  his  investigation  of  this  particular  problem 
with  the  remark  that  "  hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  mechan- 
ical inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day's  toil  of  a  human 
being."  Perhaps  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the  Chinese 
have  consciously  reached  a  similar  conclusion ;  but  the  evidence  is 
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abundant  that  they  fear  that  innovations  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  disturbing  the  existing  order  of  things  may  work  disastrously,  by 
depriving  people  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living. 

In  Lord  Charles  Beresford's  report  to  the  British  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  published  in  this  country  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Break-up  of  China,"  several  instances  of  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  are  furnished.  Curiously 
enough,  in  commenting  upon  this  attitude.  Lord  Beresford  accepts  the 
views  of  the  Europeans  he  met  in  China,  who  tried  to  explain  the 
hostility  to  labor-saving  appliances,  witnessed  on  every  hand,  on  the 
ground  of  superstition  or  hatred  of  the  foreign  white  devil.  But  an 
analysis  of  the  cases  cited  does  not  support  the  view  that  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  results  of  Western  civilization  would  materially 
alter  Chinese  sentiment  in  this  particular.  The  same  spirit  has  been 
shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  most  advanced  Western  nations,  and 
is  met  with  in  Great  Britain  to-day.  One  of  the  admitted  difficulties 
experienced  by  British  manufacturers  in  competing  with  foreigners 
is  the  limitation  which  the  trade-unions  place  upon  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery.  This  is  a  highly  important  circumstance  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  disregard  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind ;  for  it  suggests 
that  there  may  be  a  hitch  in  the  theory  that  Chinese  opposition  to  ma- 
chinery is  due  to  ignorance,  which  will  be  dispelled  as  soon  as  they 
become  better  acquainted  with  Western  habits.  In  order  to  believe 
this  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  sentiment  of  aversion  for  auto- 
matic machinery  is  not  increasing  among  the  working  classes  in  the 
Western  world ;  and  this  we  cannot  do  if  we  accept  as  the  real  index 
of  the  feeling  of  the  masses  what  they  say  and  do  for  themselves, 
rather  than  the  assertions  of  economic  writers,  who  have  the  jaunty 
habit  of  ignoring  the  too  patent  fact,  that  the  fear  that  he  may  not 
get  the  opportunity^  to  earn  a  living  is  the  nightmare  of  the  modern 
toiler's  existence. 

The  more  the  matter  is  considered  from  this  standpoint,  the  more 
improbable  it  seems  that  the  Chinese  will  be  speedily  induced  to  be- 
come customers  for  the  products  of  Western  machinery.  The  odious 
likin  tax  may  be  remitted  and  the  corruption  of  provincial  officials 
may  be  abated ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  when  these  assumed  obstacles 
to  trade  are  removed  foreign  goods  will  be  much  more  freely  consumed 
by  the  Chinese  than  at  present.  Railways  may  be  constructed  by  for- 
eign capital,  and  every  part  of  the  Empire  may  be  easily  penetrated  by 
the  merchant,  and  still  the  Chinese  may  remain  immovable.    For  some 
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unexplained  reason  the  optimistic  writer  has  chosen  to  assume  that  pro- 
pinquity is  the  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  by  Westerners  in  dealing  with 
China.  "  Get  near  to  the  people,"  they  say  ;  "  show  what  Western  in- 
genuity has  accomplished ;  take  the  goods  to  their  very  doors ;  exhibit 
to  them  the  superiority  of  rapid  movement  upon  metal  rails  over  the 
slower  methods  of  transportation  ;  dig  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
the  coal,  copper,  iron,  and  other  minerals  ;  do  these  things  before  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  and  they  will  at  once  drop  into  our  habits  and 
become  enormous  consumers  of  those  things  which  we  produce  to  ex- 
cess and  desire  to  dispose  of  at  a  profit  to  Orientals." 

Curiously  enough,  these  propinquity  theorists  deliberately  dis- 
regard the  opportunity  to  study  at  close  range  a  body  of  Chinese 
who  have  made  their  homes  in  a  foreign  country,  and  who  therefore 
may  be  set  down  as  among  the  most  enterprising  of  their  race.  In 
the  State  of  California  there  were,  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the 
last  Census,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  Chinese.  Of  these  over 
thirty  thousand  were  crowded  into  the  single  city  of  San  Francisco, 
forming  nearly  10  per  cent  of  its  total  population.  Here,  if  any- 
where, we  might  suppose  would  be  found  evidence  of  the  possibility 
of  impressing  the  Chinese  with  the  superiority  of  Western  habits. 
But  there  is  no  more  striking  feature  in  the  life  of  the  chief  city  of 
California  than  the  utter  unsusceptibility  of  the  Chinese  to  their  new 
environment.  They  do  not  alter  their  mode  of  life  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  wear  the  same  dress,  eat  the  same  food,  amuse  them- 
selves in  the  same  fashion,  and  exhibit  the  same  parsimony  met  with 
in  the  overpopulated  provinces  of  China,  where  over  five  hundred  in- 
habitants are  crowded  into  a  square  mile  of  territory. 

The  logical  inference  from  this  state  of  affairs  is,  that  the  Chinese 
cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  Western  habits.  This  inference  receives 
ample  support  when  the  investigator  pushes  the  inquiry  and  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Chinese  themselves.  Thirty 
years  of  more  or  less  familiarity  with  California's  Chinese  of  all  de- 
grees, from  the  merchant  to  the  man  who  hires  himself  out  as  a 
domestic,  has  convinced  me  that  they  one  and  all  look  with  contempt 
upon  Western  achievements ;  and  even  when  compelled  to  employ 
the  conveniences  created  by  the  ingenuity  of  Americans  and  Euro- 
peans, they  regard  them  either  as  a  necessary  evil  or  as  something  to 
be  made  use  of  in  exploiting  the  people  among  whom  they  live.  But 
more  significant  than  anything  else  is  their  intense  clannishness. 
The  few  products  of  Western  origin  consumed  by  the  Chinese  in 
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San  Francisco  and  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  invariably  bought  from  Chinese.  Such  a  thing  as  Euro- 
peans or  Americans  manufacturing  for  Chinese  consumption  is  never 
thought  of ;  and  if  the  idea  ever  did  occur  it  would  be  speedily  aban- 
doned, because  if  the  article  was  one  which  this  curious  people  really 
desired  they  would  turn  to  and  make  it  themselves. 

To  ignore  facts  such  as  these,  and  persistently  to  assume  that 
what  fifty  years  of  Western  environment  has  been  unable  to  accom- 
plish in  California  will  be  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  China 
by  simply  making  it  possible  to  get  at  the  Chinese,  is  absurd.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes  which  produce  the  remark- 
able results  noticed  in  California  will  operate  with  much  more  power 
in  China.  If  after  fifty  years  of  residence  in  California  the  Chinese 
and  their  descendants  in  that  State  adhere  to  their  conventional  dress 
and  habits  as  closely  as  though  such  a  course  were  dictated  by  relig- 
ion, why  should  we  suppose  that  the  four  hundred  millions  of  their 
countrymen  at  home  would  act  differently  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  sen- 
sible to  inquire  into  the  motives  which  influence  them  than  to  assume 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  blind  conservatism,  which  only  needs 
to  be  broken  down  to  make  them  excellent  customers  for  Western 
wares  ? 

If  an  investigation  should  be  made  along  these  lines  much  would 
be  found  to  support  the  belief  that  the  Chinese  instinctively  reject 
the  theory  upon  which  Western  civilization  is  based.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  in  California,  the  Chinese  are  utterly  impervious 
to  the  feeling  which  influences  Western  people  to  put  forth  exertion. 
Yeblen,  in  his  instructive  study  of  "  The  Theory  of  a  Leisure  Class," 
points  out  that  "the  standard  of  expenditure  which  commonly 
guides  our  effort  is  not  the  average,  ordinary  expenditure  already 
achieved ;  it  is  an  ideal  consumption  that  lies  just  beyond  our  reach, 
or  to  reach  which  requires  some  strain.  The  motive  is  emulation — 
the  stimulus  of  an  invidious  comparison  which  prompts  us  to  outdo 
those  with  whom  we  are  in  the  habit  of  classing  ourselves."  Now, 
this  stimulus  can  never  operate  strongly  in  countries  whose  peoples, 
like  the  Chinese,  have  obtained  uniformity  in  the  outward  habits  of 
life.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  communities  of  this  kind  the  only  in- 
centive to  accumulation  is  the  mere  desire  for  subsistence,  which  takes 
the  form  of  providing  for  a  rainy  day.  The  desire  for  reputability, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  system  of  conspicuous  waste  that  marks 
the  expenditures  of  all  highly  civilized  Western  peoples,  and  is  ac- 
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countable  for  the  chief  part  of  the  consumption  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  Western  world,  is  almost  unknown  in  China ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a  struggle  could  be  incited  in  that  country. 

It  is  not  mthout  significance  that  distinctions  in  rank  in  China  are 
unmarked  by  a  striking  variation  in  dress.  The  gradations  in  official 
life  are  simply  indicated  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  buttons  worn  on  the 
headgear.  Fashion  has  no  votaries  among  the  Chinese  of  any  class. 
Such  abnormalities  as  feet  compression  are  badges  of  servitude. 
They  are  not  prompted,  as  are  the  changes  in  the  style  of  Western 
dress,  by  the  emulative  spirit.  The  fact  that  a  woman  has  small 
feet  in  China  fixes  her  status  as  the  wife  or  concubine  of  a  rich  man. 
Their  possession  by  one  class  does  not  tempt  those  who  cannot  main- 
tain their  women-folk  in  idleness  to  imitate  them.  The  cue,  like  the 
small  foot,  suggests  status  more  than  fashion.  It  is  a  race  badge ; 
and  the  mode  of  wearing  it  is  fixed  as  though  it  were  regulated  by 
Draconian  laws.  The  Chinese  dress,  male  and  female,  has  this  same 
character  of  fixedness.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  made  may  vary 
in  richness ;  but  the  style  is  invariable.  The  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
who  reigned  when  Marco  Polo  traversed  the  Empire,  if  they  could  be 
recalled  to  life,  would  find  nothing  strange  in  the  costumes  of  their 
modern  successors. 

Uniformity  and  fixity  have  been  the  striking  feature  of  Chinese 
dress  for  centuries.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  habitations.  John 
Thomson,  in  his  recent  book,  "Through  China  with  a  Camera," 
noted  that  their  houses  "  everywhere  preserve  one  uniform  low  level," 
the  monotonous  appearance  produced  by  them  being  broken  only  at 
rare  intervals  by  a  tall  temple  or  lofty  pawnshop.  The  interior  of 
these  houses  is  as  uniform  as  their  exterior.  Another  investigator 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  this  remarkable  peculiarity  con- 
cluded, after  diligent  inquiry,  that  the  meagre  furnishing  and  the 
extreme  plainness  which  marked  nearly  all  the  interiors  he  saw  were 
due  to  a  national  trait,  and  were  not  enforced  by  poverty  nor  lack  of 
things  with  which  to  make  the  home  beautiful.  This  opinion  is 
borne  out  by  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer,  who  has  found 
the  houses  or  apartments  of  the  more  prosperous  Chinese  merchants 
of  San  Francisco  plain  to  severity,  and  has  learned  from  many  per- 
sons who  employ  Chinese  as  domestics  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  in- 
different to  the  appearance  of  the  room  assigned  to  them  to  sleep  in, 
and  that  they  nearly  all  would  prefer  to  herd  in  "  Chinatown,"  if 
permitted  to  do  so. 
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This  latter  trait  is  significant.  When  we  are  told  that  in  a  great 
Chinese  city  like  Canton  "  most  of  the  workshops  are  kitchen,  dining- 
room,  and  bed-room  too,"  and  that  in  these  the  workmen  "breakfast  on 
their  benches,  and  at  night  stretch  themselves  out  on  them  to  sleep,"  ^ 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  the  density  of  population  is  respon- 
sible for  this  condition  of  affairs.  But  throughout  California,  where 
the  Chinese,  in  spite  of  the  misleading  term  "  Chinese  cheap  labor," 
enjoy  better  wages  than  most  of  the  purely  laboring  class  of  the 
Western  world,  the  same  phenomenon  is  witnessed.  I  have  seen 
Chinese,  earning  over  two  dollars  a  day,  sleeping  in  bunks  crowded 
as  closely  together  as  those  in  the  steerage  of  an  ocean  steamer.  In- 
difference to  surroundings,  the  gregarious  instinct,  and  parsimony 
seem  to  furnish  the  explanation  of  this  tendency.  But  these  traits 
are  not  the  product  of  a  day ;  they  are  the  result  of  an  intense  strug- 
gle for  existence  extending  through  thousands  of  years ;  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  national  character,  and  distinguish  the  Chinese 
in  as  pronounced  a  manner,  as  their  visible  physical  peculiarities,  and, 
perhaps,  are  as  ineradicable. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  does  not  encourage  the  belief  that  the 
Chinese  will  speedily  exchange  their  habits  and  become  consumers 
of  Western  goods  on  a  large  scale.  The  more  carefully  the  subject 
is  considered  the  more  reasonable  it  seems  to  conclude  that  circum- 
stances and  temperament  will  conspire  to  prevent  the  Chinese  adopt- 
ing the  wasteful  habits  of  consumption  which  are  so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  Western  life.     Yeblen  tells  us  that 

**it  frequently  happens  that  an  element  of  the  standard  of  living  which  sets  out  with 
being  primarily  wasteful  ends  with  becoming,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  consumer,  a 
necessity  of  life  ;  and  it  may  in  this  way  become  as  indispensable  as  any  other  item 
of  the  consumer's  habitual  expenditure." 

As  items  which  fall  under  this  head  he  cites  carpets  and  tapes- 
tries, silver  table  service,  waiters'  services,  silk  hats,  starched  linen, 
and  many  articles  of  dress.  This  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended 
by  adding  to  it  all  those  things  which  emulation  prompts  us  to  use 
in  adorning  our  persons  and  our  houses,  but  which  do  not  add  to  our 
comfort,  and  in  no  sense  may  be  regarded  as  necessaries.  These  the 
Chinese  masses  appear  to  have  absolutely  no  desire  for ;  and  those 
who  fancy  that  the  taste  for  useless  articles  will  spring  up  spon- 
taneously when  they  are  introduced  to  their  notice,  and  resources 
are  developed  which  will  enable  them  to  find  the  means  to  purchase, 
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will  probabl}^  learn  some  day  that  an  ingrained  economic  instinct 
produced  by  centuries  of  enforced  abstemiousness  may  prove  as 
powerful  in  determining  the  industrial  character  of  a  people  as  the 
propensity  to  conspicuous  wastefulness,  which  Yeblen  shows  is  the 
mainspring  of  Western  progress. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that,  while  rejecting  the  wasteful 
habits  which  promote  consumption,  the  Chinese  may  be  disposed  to 
encourage  the  tendency  of  others  to  expend  conspicuously.  Recur- 
ring to  that  small  section  of  the  Chinese  people  inhabiting  California, 
we  find  that  while  they  absolutely  reject  Western  customs,  and  prac- 
tise the  severest  kind  of  economy,  they  are  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  the  wasteful  propensities  of  Europeans  and  Americans.  The 
Chinese  are  too  sensible  to  wear  starched  shirts  and  collars ;  but  they 
are  not  averse  to  making  and  laundering  them  for  the  white  people, 
who  affect  such  inconveniences.  The  Chinese,  male  and  female,  liv- 
ing in  San  Francisco  adhere  to  the  conventional  garb  of  their  country, 
and  regard  with  an  amused  contempt  the  impulse  which  prompts 
Americans,  rich  and  poor,  to  frill  and  furbelow  garments  hidden 
from  observation ;  but  they  are  cunning  manufacturers  of  lingerie, 
and  push  their  Caucasian  competitors  for  the  trade  of  the  wastefully 
inclined.  The  Chinese  in  America  persist  in  wearing  shoes  made  of 
peculiar  materials  and  fashioned  as  they  are  in  China ;  but  they  do 
not  on  that  account  refrain  from  manufacturing  the  more  costly, 
because  more  ornate,  footgear  demanded  by  the  whites. 

These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely;  but  enough 
have  been  cited  to  establish  the  proposition  that  the  Chinese  are  very 
handy,  and  that  they  may  be  depended  upon,  if  encouraged  to  do  so, 
to  employ  their  talents  in  ministering  to  the  highly  artificial  wants  of 
others,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  the  system  of  conspicuous  wastefulness.  If  this  probability 
is  looked  squarely  in  the  face,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  pregnant  with 
mischief  for  the  workers  of  the  Western  world,  who,  whether  for 
good  or  evil,  have  aspirations  which  continually  impel  them  to  raise 
their  standard  of  conspicuous  consumption  to  a  higher  point.  The  re- 
sult of  this  tendency  is  to  increase  labor  cost  ;  because  the  relatively 
greater  expenditure  which  the  struggle  of  the  Western  worker  to  reach 
a  higher  place  involves  constantly  prompts  him  to  demand  more  and 
more  for  his  services.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  a 
free  competition  between  two  classes  of  workers,  the  one  with  a  dis- 
position continually  to  demand  a  greater  remuneration,  and  the  other 
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content  to  acce]}t  what  will  furnish  him  a  subsistence,  the  advantage 
must  be  with  the  latter. 

The  availability  of  Chinese  labor  for  manufacturing  purposes  will 
not  be  seriously  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  seen  the  success 
achieved  by  this  people  in  such  industries  as  that  of  shoemaking  by 
machinery,  the  fashioning  of  men's  and  women's  garments,  of  all 
kinds — in  fact,  in  every  industry  Avhich  a  jealous  community  like  that 
of  San  Francisco  has  permitted  them  openly  to  pursue.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  assume  that  what  has  been  accomplished  in  an  American 
city  by  the  Chinese  cannot  be  imitated  by  them  in  China.  Herein  lies 
the  menace  to  the  West.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  adaptability 
that  makes  it  questionable  whether  the  introduction  of  Western  habits 
into  the  Empire  vfill  not  result  in  a  setback  to  our  civilization.  It  may 
be  possible  for  the  extremists,  Avho  accept  without  cavil  the  doctrine 
that  overproduction  is  impossible,  to  view  with  equanimity  the  opening 
of  coal-measures  whose  area  has  been  estimated  by  Baron  Richt- 
ofen,  the  celebrated  geologist,  at  400,000  square  miles,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  stores  of  iron,  rivalling  in  abundance  and  richness  those  of 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  practical  man,  who  merely  takes  account 
of  the  periodic  depressions  which  result  from  the  glut  of  goods  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  may  think  differently.  The  workers  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States  may  not  take  kindly  to  the  prospect  of  China's 
vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  being  converted  by  Chinese  into  finished 
articles  for  consumption  in  the  Western  world.  As  I  have  shown,  it 
is  probable  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  modern  industrial  devel- 
opment the  vast  surplus  energy  of  the  Empire  will  be  utilized  in  manu- 
facturing for  outsiders  rather  than  for  Chinese.  The  latter,  until  they 
radically  change  their  habits  of  living,  until  they  learn  to  consume 
wastefully,  must  necessarily  be  poor  customers  for  the  wares  which 
they  may  produce  in  profusion. 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  manufacturing  tendency  can 
never  develop  itself  in  a  country  where  the  domestic  consmnption  of 
manufactures  is  small ;  but  experience  shows  that  the  view  is  not  tena- 
ble. Germany  is  to-day  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  sugar  in  the 
world  ;  but  the  domestic  consumption  is  insignificant  by  comparison 
with  that  of  countries  which  do  not  produce  a  pound.  Birmingham 
and  other  manufacturing  centres  turn  out  machinery  and  other  arti- 
cles the  uses  of  which  are  almost  unknown  to  the  people  in  whose 
midst  they  are  produced.  This  being  the  case,  the  assumption  that 
China  will  not  become  a  manufacturing  country  until  she  first  learns 
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to  consume  manufactured  goods  must  be  set  down  as  a  cheerful  bit  of 
optimism,  which  may  be  easily  traced  to  the  practice  of  making  wishes 
act  as  father  to  pleasant  thoughts  and  predictions. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  contrary  opinion,  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  the  opening  of  China  to  the  trade  of  the  world 
will  not  be  followed  by  the  results  which  are  so  confidently  expected 
by  people  who  have  surplus  products  that  they  are  anxious  to  dispose 
of  at  a  profit.  Instead,  the  effect  of  the  opening  and  awakening  will 
probably  be  to  bring  disaster  upon  Western  industrialism,  unless  a  bar- 
rier can  be  interposed  to  the  competition  of  a  race  whose  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  is  the  entire  absence  of  those  desires  and  aspirations 
which  Americans  and  Europeans  strive  to  gratify.  This  notable  pe- 
culiarity, at  this  stage  of  the  world's  development,  may  give  the  Chi- 
nese an  overwhelming  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
compel  the  Western  working  classes  to  abandon  their  ideals. 

John  P.  Young. 
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Between  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  last 
ten  ^  ^  tramp  ' '  cargo  steamers  left  various  points  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  bound  across  the  Atlantic  for  ports  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Western  Europe,  to  be  heard  of  no  more.  These  vessels 
were  the  American  steamer  ^'Allegheny,"  3,004  tons,  which  sailed 
from  New  York,  on  January  19,  for  Dover  and  Amsterdam  ;  the  Brit- 
ish steamers  ^'  Picton,"  2,371  tons,  from  Newport  News,  January  20, 
for  Sligo  ;  ^'  City  of  Wakefield,"  3,004  tons,  for  Rotterdam,  coaling 
at  Norfolk,  Ya.,  on  January  23  ;  ^^  Laughton,"  2,436  tons,  from  New 
Orleans,  January  15,  for  Copenhagen,  coaling  at  Newport  News  on 
January  23  ;  ''Dora  Forster,"  2,4Y3  tons,  from  Savannah,  January 
23,  for  Liverpool ;  ''  Oberon,"  2,728  tons,  from  Baltimore,  January 
25,  for  Antwerp  ;  the  German  steamer  ''  Minister  Maybach,"  2,710 
tons,  from  New  York,  the  same  day,  for  Antwerp  ;  the  British  steam- 
ers "Croft,"  2,765  tons,  from  New  York,  January  26,  for  Leith  ; 
''  Arona,"  3,388  tons,  from  Portland,  Me.,  the  same  day,  for  London  ; 
and  ''  Port  Melbourne, "  4,760  tons,  from  New  York,  January  27,  also 
for  London.  Of  these  vessels  the  ''  Port  Melbourne  "  was  the  largest 
and  finest.  Next  in  order  came  the  ' '  Arona, ' '  the ' '  Allegheny, ' '  and 
the  ' '  City  of  Wakefield  ; ' '  the  rest  being  all  ordinary-sized  cargo  ves- 
sels, registered  at  an  average  gross  capacity  of  2,500  or  2,600  tons. 

Since  the  dates  of  their  departure  not  a  single  trace  or  vestige  of 
any  of  the  missing  vessels  has  been  found  ;  although  they  were  over- 
powered and  lost  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  ocean. 
They  were  apparently  not  sunk  by  collision  or  stranded  upon  any 
coast.  Had  either  of  these  mishaps  occurred,  some  clew  as  to  their  fate 
would  certainly  have  been  found.  The  probability  is  that  they  were 
caught  by  the  terrible  storms  which,  during  the  latter  days  of  January 
and  the  beginning  of  February,  raged  over  a  large  and  well-defined 
area  of  the  mid-Atlantic  ;  and  were  unable  to  cope  successfully  with 
them.  Following  practically  the  same  route  toward  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  English  Channel,  it  is  likely  that  they  all  foundered  at 
about  the  same  time  and  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other. 
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Owing  to  damage  received  during  the  same  series  of  storms,  the 
Cunarder,  ^'Pavonia,"  and  the  Hamburg- American  liner,  "Bul- 
garia, ' '  were  at  that  time  long  overdue.  The  uncertainty  '^s  to  their 
fate  occasioned  serious  apprehension  because  they  carried  a  consider- 
able number  of  passengers  ;  whereas  the  loss  of  vessels  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  transportation  of  freight  is  not  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  general  public  except  in  cases  of  wide- spread  catastrophe.  In  the 
cases  under  consideration  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  amounted  to 
upwards  of  3,000  seamen.  Those  who  were  lost  were  domiciled  prin- 
cipally in  the  British  Isles  ;  and  the  distress  and  suffering  entailed  upon 
those  dependent  on  them  was  so  marked,  and  so  widely  felt,  that  a 
public  subscription  was  opened,  by  the  mayor  of  South  Shields,  for  the 
relief  of  the  bereaved  families,  in  which  place  and  vicinity  the  majority 
of  the  drowned  men  were  resident.  The  gross  money  loss  in  the  shape 
of  ships  and  cargoes  has  been  estimated  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
millions  of  dollars  ;  the  gross  capacity  of  the  vessels  being  over  thirty 
thousand  tons. 

In  order  that  the  general  reader  may  form  a  clear  conception  of  the 
various  causes  tending  to  shorten  the  lives  of  those  vessels  which  con- 
duct the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  under  all  conditions,  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  in  all  climates,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  use  of  technical  terms.  ^Nevertheless,  the  question  is  here 
discussed  from  a  professional  standpoint ;  my  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions being  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  may  be  well  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  most  of  the  strictures 
which  will  be  made  here  should  not  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  giant 
steamships  of  the  great  transatlantic  lines  and  other  first-class  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  mail  and  passenger  service  throughout  the  world. 
Owing  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  maintaining  a  high  rate  of 
speed  throughout  their  passages,  such  vessels  are  more  finely  lined  ; 
i.e.,  sharper  in  outline,  than  the  more  box-like  cargo  steamers  ;  the 
difference  between  the  two  in  this  resj)ect  being  as  marked  as  that  ex- 
isting between  a  fast  steam-yacht  and  a  mud-scow.  Were  our  liners 
of  the  same  shape  under  water  as  the  ' '  tramp  ' '  steamer,  they  could  not 
be  propelled  at  anything  like  their  present  speed  ;  nor  would  their 
hulls  be  capable  of  bearing  the  jarring  and  vibratory  strain  of  the  pow- 
erful machinery  necessary  to  drive  them.  Furthermore,  the  immer- 
sion necessary  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  the  revolutions  of  the 
screws,  a  desire  to  deliver  the  goods  carried  in  good  condition,  and 
some  consideration  for  the  comfort  of  the  passengers,  who  would  be 
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very  unpleasantly  affected  by  excessive  vibration  and  shaking,  are  in- 
ducements toward  constructing  first-class  steamers  as  strongly  and  sol- 
idly as  possible.  I^ow,  this  aim  is  considerably  furthered  by  securing 
a  depth  greater  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  than  is  found  in  vessels 
built  for  the  transportation  of  cargo  only. 

The  enormous  advantage  of  a  deep  ship  over  a  shallow  one,  as  re- 
gards strength,  and  the  ability  of  a  shallow  vessel  to  carry  upon  a 
lighter  draught  of  water  the  same  amount  of  weight  as  a  deeper  one, 
may  be  practically  illustrated  by  an  oblong  box  having  less  depth 
than  breadth.  Such  a  box  will,  of  course,  contain  the  same  amount 
of  any  substance  regardless  of  whether  it  be  placed  upon  its  wider  or 
its  narrower  sides  ;  yet,  if  supported  at  both  ends,  it  will  be  capable 
of  sustaining  a  greater  amount  of  weight  when  its  sides  of  greater 
width  are  vertical  than  when  they  are  so  placed  as  to  form  the  top  and 
bottom.  In  other  words,  the  box  will  be  strongest  when  resting  upon 
its  narrower  surface.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the  deep  liner's  su- 
perior structural  strength  as  compared  with  that  of  the  shallow  cargo- 
steamer.  The  method  followed  by  the  designers  of  the  latter  type  of 
vessel  seems  to-day  to  consist  in  taking  away  from  the  depth  and  add- 
ing to  the  width,  with  the  view  of  enabling  vessels  to  carry  heavier 
cargoes  upon  shallower  draughts  of  water.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  vessels  having  a  smaller  draught  can  have  access,  when  laden, 
to  places  where  vessels  of  deeper  draught  cannot  float  without  previ- 
ously incurring  the  expense  of  being  lightened.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  hulls  of  vessels  built  upon  these  modern  lines  are  structur- 
ally weak. 

Our  present  steel  plates  and  frames  are  inferior  in  weight  and 
thickness  to  those  formerly  employed,  Avhich  were  of  iron.  Indeed, 
every  innovation  made  during  recent  years  has  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  steamers.  Of  late,  oAving  mainly  to  its  compara- 
tive cheapness  of  manufacture,  steel  has  entirely  superseded  the  heav- 
ier metal  in  this  department  of  marine  construction.  The  substitution 
of  thinner  plates  and  lighter  frames  of  a  softer  substance  for  thicker 
and  heavier  ones  of  a  harder  metal  is  a  disadvantage  under  which 
the  modern  cargo-boat  labors  from  the  very  outset.  I  do  not  intend 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  here  as  to  the  failings  or  merits  of  either 
form  of  metal  as  compared  Avith  the  other  ;  but  those  Avho  have  seen 
both,  under  the  same  conditions  and  subjected  to  the  same  tests,  knoAV 
that  a  vessel  built  of  iron  Avill  ahvays  be  stronger  than  one  of  the  same 
type  built  of  steel.    Insurance  companies  and  underAA^riters  Avho  take 
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risks  upon  vessels  have  a  leaning  toward  steel,  because,  being  less  brit- 
tle, vessels  built  of  it  will,  when  stranded,  always  bear  more  pounding 
without  fatal  damage  than  will  those  built  of  iron  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  vessels  are  intended  to  float  upon  water  and  not  to 
try  conclusions  with  rocks.  Practical  experience  has  shown  that  steel 
vessels  of  the  carrier  variety,  when  subjected  to  such  strains  as  I 
shall  later  specify,  seem  to  lack  the  rigidity  which  was  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  iron  vessels,  and  that,  consequently,  they  are  not 
so  well  adapted  to  stand  the  violent  usage  to  which  they  are  at  all  times 
liable  to  be  put. 

In  order  that  a  vessel  may  maintain  an  upright  position  when 
afloat  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  weight  in  her  ;  such  weight,  when 
not  consisting  of  goods  or  freight,  being  called  ballast,  l^early  fifty 
years  ago  steamers  were  already  built  with  double  bottoms  ;  the  space 
between  the  two  being,  when  necessary,  filled  with  water.  This  was 
used  as  ballast  in  place  of  the  stone,  sand,  or  rubble,  which,  prior  to  that 
time,  had  been  put  into  holds  for  the  same  purpose,  the  taking  in  and 
discharging  of  which  entailed  both  expense  and  delay.  The  system  of 
ballasting  with  water  has  long  since  been  universally  adopted  ;  and  in 
the  cargo  steamers  now  being  built  the  quantity  of  water  so  carried 
generally  constitutes  about  one-sixth  or  less  of  the  vessel's  full  load. 
In  the  more  finely  lined  and  deeper  vessels  of  the  past,  the  amount  of 
water  thus  contained  betAveen  the  two  bottoms  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce greater  immersion  than  can  be  obtained  in  those  of  more  recent 
construction  by  the  same  proportion  of  their  dead-weight  capacity. 
The  use  of  steel  instead  of  iron  in  the  building  of  ships  has  reduced  the 
weight  of  material  in  them  by  about  12  per  cent ;  the  triple  expansion, 
now  used  in  place  of  the  former  compound,  engines  and  boilers  have  re- 
duced the  weight  of  machinery  by  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  have  effected  a 
saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  ;  while 
the  substitution  of  light  bituminous,  for  heavy  Portland,  cement 
makes  a  difference  of  from  seventy  to  ninety  tons  in  the  weight  of  a 
6,000-ton  steamer.  Thus  we  see  that,  down  to  matters  of  the  smallest 
detail,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  weight  of  vessels  as  small  as 
possible. 

While  the  size  of  ocean-going  vessels  has  of  late  years  considerably 
increased,  their  weight  has  by  no  means  grown  in  proportion  ;  nor 
have  designers  so  far  done  anything  toward  endeavoring  to  compen- 
sate by  some  plan  of  ballasting  for  the  weight  now  saved  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  vessels.  The  result  is,  that  there  are  to-day  hundreds 
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of  steamers  afloat,  in  all  parts  of  the  Avorld,  which  are  not  fit  to  under- 
take transoceanic  passages  in  ballast ;  owing  to  their  lightness  and  con- 
sequent small  displacement,  their  great  height  above  the  water-line, 
and  the  imperfect  immersion  of  their  screws.  Disaster  after  disaster 
has  of  late  years  been  the  direct  outcome  of  this  condition.  The  list  of 
casualties  to  these  vessels  while  in  ballast  shows  that  the  risk  to  human 
life  as  well  as  to  capital  has  been  positively  appalling.  Moreover,  this 
risk  has  not  been  due  to  overloading,  but  to  the  very  opposite  cause. 
So  serious  has  this  question  become,  that  a  resolution  was  recently  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sought  to  lay  down  that ' '  an 
instruction  be  issued  to  the  Board  of  Trade  authorizing  them  to  detain 
any  vessel  leaving  a  British  port  unless  her  propeller  is  two-thirds  im- 
mersed. ' '  This  resolution  was,  unfortunately,  not  carried  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  getting  a  minimum  or  ballast  load-line  for  steamers  made 
compulsory  by  law  seems  to  be  as  slight  as  ever. 

The  effect  of  these  peculiarities  of  form  upon  the  vessel's  safety  can 
hardly  be  realized  by  one  who  has  not  had  some  actual  experience  with 
the  behavior  of  these  craft  while  at  sea.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  steam- 
ers setting  out  upon  a  passage  across  the  N^orth  Atlantic,  during  the 
winter  months,  in  such  light  trim,  that  only  a  little  more  than  half 
the  screw  propeller  is  in  the  water.  Even  when  such  contrary  weather 
and  seas  as  may  be  called  rough  are  encountered  by  them  in  this  trim, 
they  soon  become  unmanageable  ;  and  even  in  the  comparatively 
smooth  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  they  frequently  cannot  be  made 
to  face  the  Avind  and  sea.  In  gales  such  as  are  to  be  expected  in  the 
Atlantic  during  winter,  life  on  board  of  these  ships  is  nothing  short  of 
intolerable.  As  the  vessel's  stern  is  alternately  raised  and  depressed 
while  she  pitches  over  the  seas,  the  propeller  is  sometimes  in  the  water 
and  sometimes  out  of  it.  ISTot  being  retarded  in  its  rotary  movement 
by  the  resistance  of  the  water,  it  becomes,  when  in  the  latter  position, 
a  wind-mill,  revolving  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  three 
hundred  or  more  revolutions  per  minute  instead  of  at  its  normal  speed 
of  about  sixty  or  seventy.  While  flying  round  at  this  terrific  rate,  it 
is  suddenly  plunged  into  the  water  as  the  vessel's  stern  becomes  im- 
mersed. Owing  to  the  severe  and  varying  strains  thus  exerted  upon 
the  machiner}^,  and  especially  upon  the  shaft,  this  racing  of  the  pro- 
peller is,  without  doubt,  the  direct  cause  of  the  majorit}^  of  cases  of 
machinery  break-downs  at  sea.  The  jarring  and  vibration  caused  by 
it  loosen  the  rivets  and  plates  in  the  stern  ;  and  there  are  numerous 
cases  on  record  in  which  this  most  serious  of  all  defects  has  necessitated 
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the  cutting  out  and  re-riveting  of  many  plates  aft.  Not  long  ago  a 
court  of  inquiry  was  held  in  England  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  the 
steamer  ' '  Rossmore, ' '  which  was  last  winter  abandoned  in  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  its  finding  was  that,  while  in  ballast  trim,  she  had  been 
so  thoroughly  shaken,  and  had  leaked  so  badly  in  consequence,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  abandon  her. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  evil  of  ''  pounding  ;  "  i.e.,  the  ham- 
mering action  to  which  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel — about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  ship — while  in  ballast,  is  exposed.  This  is  caused 
by  the  bow  rising  upon  the  crest  of  the  waves  and  then  suddenly 
dropping  into  the  trough  of  the  sea.  This  motion  makes  a  noise  and 
causes  a  sensation  similar  to  what  would  be  heard  and  felt  if  the  vessel 
were  striking  upon  rocks.  It  is  highly  dangerous  ;  and  instances  are 
known  in  which  the  framework  of  the  bottom  has  been  broken,  plates 
and  rivets  have  been  loosened,  and  the  ^^  stanchions  "  or  iron  up- 
rights (which  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  support  the  deck 
above)  have  been  bent  by  the  tremendous  impact  of  these  blows.  An 
example  of  the  destructive  force  of  this  action  was  lately  brought  to 
light,  in  which  the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done  to  a  steamer 
in  ballast,  while  on  its  way  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  over 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  fully  a  half  of  the  journey ings 
of  the  modern  cargo-tramp  must  be  made  in  ballast.  The  outward 
freights  from  European  countries  are  small  when  compared  with  those 
sent  there  from  other  lands  ;  and,  moreover,  the  various  regular 
liners,  as  a  rule,  secure  all  the  European^  export  trade.  The  cargo 
steamers,  consequently,  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  in  going  about 
between  different  places  empty,  or  nearly  so.  During  these  f reightless 
voyagings  their  water-ballast  space,  already  described,  will  be  filled  ; 
and  they  will,  on  starting  from  Europe,  probably  have  on  board  suf- 
ficient fuel  to  last  them  out  and  back.  This  coal  will,  of  course,  be 
placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  boilers,  which  are  located  in  the  centre 
of  the  ship.  On  the  outward  run  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
weight — engines,  boilers,  and  fuel — is  thus  placed  amidships ;  and  this 
disposal,  combined  vf  ith  the  pitching  and  pounding  already  described, 
has  a  tendency  to  depress  the  middle  of  the  hull  and  to  exert  upon  it 
a  series  of  strains  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  imposed  when  the  vessel 
is  loaded  for  the  return  passage  to  Europe.  Several  cases  are  known 
in  which  the  plating  of  cargo  steamers  has  been  so  tried  by  these  alter- 
nating strains  as  to  crack  it  half-way  between  the  centre  and  the  ends 
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of  the  ship.  Varying  strains  of  this  sort  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  weakening  of  vessels  originally  of  inferior  material  or  poor  work- 
manship. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  vessels  enrolled  among  the  highest 
class  at  Lloyds,  or  at  any  of  the  other  bureaus  of  classification,  are  all 
of  equal  strength  or  excellence  of  construction.  The  hollow  mockery 
of  professing  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  vessels  are  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  high  standard  has  been  the  outcome  of  competition 
between  these  classifying  agencies,  and  has  resulted  in  the  lowering 
of  their  standard  of  requirements  to  such  a  degree,  that  vessels  of  the 
type  we  are  dealing  with,  avowedly  built  only  sufficiently  strong  to 
comply  with  the  essentials  of  such  requirements,  are  now  weaker  than 
those  of  their  class  have  ever  been  heretofore.  And  yet  their  names 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  pages  of  the  various  registers  Avith  those  of 
the  best  built  vessels  in  the  world  ;  the  owners  not  caring  whether 
Lloyds  or  the  other  bureaus  '^  class  "  them  or  not. 

Another  characteristic  of  these  craft,  while  in  light  or  ballast  trim, 
is  their  rapid  and  violent  rolling,  which  again  contributes  to  the  severe 
straining  of  the  hull.  This  rolling  is  due  to  the  abnormally  low  centre 
of  gravity ;  the  ballast  being  almost  entirely  at  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel. Apart  from  the  injury  caused  to  the  hull  by  this  straining  influence, 
and  the  detriment  to  the  vessel's  speed,  the  rolling  motion  is  probably 
the  most  trying  of  the  many  inconveniences  Avhich  the  crews  of  these 
freighters  have  to  endure.  Before  the  laws  of  wave  oscillation  were 
formulated  it  was  not  nearly  so  common  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  possibility  of  remedying  this  defect,  designers  have 
as  yet  done  nothing  to  overcome  it.  This  rolling  of  the  vessel,  pound- 
ing of  the  hull,  and  racing  of  the  screw  convert  the  empty  ocean -tramp 
into  a  pandemonium  of  unearthly  sounds  ;  and  when  this  unearthly 
din  is  continued  for  some  time,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  crew  is  that  of  complete  despondency.  There  are 
times  when,  owing  to  the  heavy  seas,  which  are  the  leading  char- 
acteristic of  winter  in  the  North  Atlantic,  no  food  can  be  cooked  for 
days  ;  when  men,  relaxing  their  grip  of  some  stationary  object,  are 
liable  to  be  thrown  across  the  deck  and  injured,  if  not  killed  ;  when 
firing  the  boilers  becomes  next  to  an  impossibility  ;  when  sleep  is 
not  to  be  had  for  days  consecutively.  As  these  helpless  pendulums 
swing  with  terrifying  rapidity  through  an  arc  of  ninety  degrees  or 
more,  and  drive  away  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  go,  life  becomes  indeed  a  veritable  burden. 
24 
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Is  it  difficult  to  understand  that  life  under  such  circumstances 
should  not  be  at  its  safest,  or  that  casualties  should  be  of  frequent  oc- 
currence ?  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  exaggeration,  and  my  assertions 
are  substantiated  as  follows  :  (1)  by  the  list  of  twenty-six  steamers,  all 
more  or  less  in  ballast  trim,  which  had  breakages  in  their  shafting  while 
bound  westward  in  the  ]^orth  Atlantic,  from  December,  1896,  to  De- 
cember, 1897  ;  (2)  by  the  knowledge  of  ship-repairers,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  who  have  repeatedly  had  to  make  extensive  repairs  on 
these  vessels ;  and  (3)  by  the  experience  of  those  who  have  been  on  them. 

Undermanning  must  also  be  taken  as  contributory  to  disaster,  in 
many  instances.  The  complement  of  men  found  upon  the  decks  of 
these  vessels  usually  consists  of  two  mates  and  six  seamen,  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  craft.  Under  normal  conditions,  these  men  have  as 
much  as  they  can  manage  to  do  ;  their  hours  of  duty  averaging  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  daily.  In  case  of  any  emergency  the  force  is  not 
sufficiently  large  nor  is  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  undergo  the 
needed  exertion.  A  committee  was  appointed  some  years  ago,  in 
England,  to  inquire  into  this  question  of  the  manning  of  ships  ;  but, 
owing  to  some  features  in  its  composition,  upon  which  I  shall  dwell 
later  on,  the  proceedings  of  this  body  resulted  in  a  fiasco. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  following  are  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  disaster  to  vessels  of  the  cargo-carrying  type  :  (1)  initial 
faults  of  construction  ;  (2)  unequal  strains  while  in  ballast,  caused  by 
the  pitching,  rolling,  and  racing  of  the  machinery  ;  (3)  distortion  of 
the  hull  during  ocean  passages  made  alternately  while  laden  and  in 
ballast ;  (4:)  undermanning.  Another  source  of  trouble,  scarcely  less 
dangerous  than  the  foregoing,  is  the  improper  distribution  of  weights, 
which  is  traceable  to  insufficient  trimming  of  coal,  the  careless  heaping 
of  grain,  and  other  defects  in  loading.  Nowhere  is  this  pernicious 
system  more  generally  practised  than  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
steamer  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  brokers  and  freighters,  whose  sole 
aim  it  is  to  make  as  much  profit  as  possible  out  of  the  vessel,  regardless 
of  the  question  of  safety.  These  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  cargo-ship  and  its  crew.  A  fair  example  of  the  recklessness  com- 
mon to  these  men  is  the  custom  now  so  prevalent  of  removing  the 
stanchions,  which  support  the  deck,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  loading 
of  timber,  and  of  placing  upon  decks,  thus  unsupported,  heavy  loads  of 
wood.  In  a  recent  instance  it  was  found  that  the  decks  of  a  steamer, 
which  had  been  subjected  to  this  usage,  had  subsided  three  inches  in 
the  centre,  and  that  the  stanchions  could  not  be  readjusted. 
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Another  plan  now  adopted  by  owners  of  a  certain  class  of  ships 
consists  in  loading  first  the  extremities  of  the  vessel,  so  as  to  cause  it 
to  rise  in  the  middle,  whereby  it  becomes  enabled  to  sustain  more 
weight.  This  method,  also,  is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  hull  and 
machinery.  Undeniably,  the  evils  of  defective  loading  are  attribu- 
table in  part  to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  ship's  officers.  Their 
negligence,  however,  is  frequently  apparent  rather  than  real ;  being 
originated  and  fostered  by  the  vindictive  attitude  of  unscrupulous 
speculators  toward  seamen  who  may  consider  it  their  duty  to  disagree 
with  them  upon  a  question  of  safety.  The  shipowner,  who  usually 
knows  nothing  of  the  dangers  to  which  ships  are  liable,  is  known  from 
experience  invariably  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  charterer ;  and, 
for  this  reason,  the  ship's  officer,  although  he  may  be  sure  that  safety 
is  being  made  subservient  to  other  interests,  will,  in  most  cases,  refrain 
from  doing  what  he  is  aware  will  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  both 
of  the  parties,  in  whose  power  he  knows  himself  to  be. 

A  good  deal  of  the  recklessness  and  apathy  shown  by  shipowners 
and  speculators  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  possibility  of  insuring  in 
full  against  loss  of  ship,  cargo,  and  even  unearned  freight.  Indeed, 
unlimited  insurance  has  unquestionably  done  much  toward  cheapen- 
ing life  upon  the  ocean.  When,  finally,  in  addition  to  these  facts,  the 
damage  inflicted  by  derelicts  and  icebergs  is  taken  into  account,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  list  of  casualties  is  not  much 
greater  than  it  is. 

There  must  always  be  some  liability  to  accident  at  sea  as  every- 
where else  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  number  of  serious  casual- 
ties could  be  materially  reduced  by  the  employment  of  certain  feasible 
remedies.  From  sources  more  or  less  interested  the  public  is  daily 
informed  that  these  accidents  are  unavoidable  ;  and,  owing  to  their 
limited  knowledge  of  nautical  matters,  the  people  at  large  cannot  un- 
derstand that  the  majority  of  accidents  are  due  to  preventable  causes. 
Ships  can  be  built  on  good  plans,  of  good  material,  and  with  good 
workmanship,  and  can  be  so  laden  as  to  insure  freedom  from  loss  by 
storm,  except  under  highly  exceptional  circumstances.  Although  this 
is  evident  to  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  of  compre- 
hension to  the  uninitiated.  The  question  has  been  frequently  debated 
by  committees  in  England — the  country  which,  above  all  others, 
would  be  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  life  and  capital  employed  upon 
the  sea. 

However  good  the  intentions  of  the  government  may  have  been  in 
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organizing  investigations,  the  proceedings  have  always  been  rendered 
abortive,  owing  to  the  composition  of  the  deliberative  bodies  them- 
selves. The  principal  points  under  examination  in  these  quasi-tri- 
bunals  concern  the  interests  of  the  members  sitting  in  judgment,  who 
largely  belong  to  the  shipowning  class  and  its  following.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  experts  summoned  to  these  meetings 
should  fear  to  give  expression  to  opinions  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  give  them  employment.  Indeed,  of  those  who  in  the  past 
have  freely  expressed  their  views  upon  this  subject  many  have  been 
boycotted.  The  injury  resulting  from  the  appointment  of  such  com- 
mittees was  last  year  evidenced  in  a  striking  manner  in  London, 
apropos  of  the  question  concerning  the  additional  winter  free-board 
hitherto  allowed  to  vessels  employed  in  the  North  Atlantic.  For  rea- 
sons already  stated,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  find  men  willing  to  give 
evidence  on  this  point.  As  a  result  the  Committee  recommended  that 
the  winter  free-board  be  reduced  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  its  for- 
mer size  in  vessels  under  330  feet  in  length,  and  that  it  be  abolished  en- 
tirely in  vessels  of  greater  length — a  suggestion  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  opinions  of  all  practical,  up-to-date  experts,  and  furthermore 
proved  unjustifiable  by  heavy  losses  recently  sustained.  This  feature 
of  the  case  is  by  no  means  creditable  to  humanity  in  general,  and  still 
less  so  to  the  class  that  employs  such  tactics  ;  but  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, no  shadow  of  doubt  that  these  methods  have  been  practised 
in  the  past,  and  that  they  are  still  employed. 

The  loading  of  ships  should  not  only  be  more  carefully  studied,  but 
should  also  be  more  largely  controlled,  by  those  legally  responsible  for 
their  safety.  The  loss  of  the  ' '  Londonian, ' '  and  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  ''  Bulgaria,"  last  winter,  both  attributable  to  the  same  cause,  point 
to  the  necessity  of  exercising  greater  precaution  in  the  loading  of  grain 
and  in  the  transportation  of  live-stock.  Even  in  cases  where  no  acci- 
dent occurs,  penalties  should  be  inflicted  for  driving  ahead  at  full  speed 
through  a  fog,  at  the  risk  of  collision,  or  while  in  the  vicinity  of  ice  or 
land.  By  none  can  the  risks  of  sea  traffic,  under  existing  conditions, 
be  more  deeply  realized  than  by  those  to  whose  care  are  intrusted  the 
vast  numbers  of  lives  on  the  great  Atlantic  liners,  and  on  the  various 
railway  steamers  which  cross  daily,  through  crowded  waters,  from  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain  to  the  ports  of  continental  Europe  ;  and  yet,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  terrible  wreck  of  the  ' '  Stella, ' '  upon  the  Casquets, 
in  the  English  Channel,  the  officers  are  almost  powerless  to  prevent 
accidents. 
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The  travelling  public  does  not  realize  these  risks,  and  is,  therefore, 
inclined  to  oppose  a  reduction  of  speed.  I  believe,  however,  in  the 
axiom,  that  if  people  do  not  understand  their  danger,  it  is  the  business 
of  legislation  to  guard  them.  Both  the  public  and  the  companies  con- 
nive more  or  less  openly  at  it,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  sooner  or 
later  some  terrible  catastrophe  must  occur.  Cargo-ships  could  and 
should  be  so  strongly  built  and  so  laden  as  to  be  able  to  carry  any  cargo 
without  injury  to  themselves,  and  to  withstand  the  action  of  any 
weather  and  sea.  They  could,  furthermore,  be  so  constructed  as  always 
to  carry  a  quantity  of  ballast  sufficient  to  avoid  that  fearful  straining, 
and  consequent  disintegration,  of  the  hull,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested,  that  the  underwriters  and  insur- 
ance companies  who  undertake  risks  upon  vessels  should  take  some 
steps  to  introduce  improvements.  But  this  is  purely  visionary.  It  is 
quite  beyond  the  province  of  such  people  to  advise  upon,  or  to  control, 
the  working  of  ships.  The  underwriter  insures  ships  in  order  to  make 
a  profit.  He  summarizes  his  losses  from  all  causes,  and  from  the  re- 
sult deduces  a  premium  by  the  charging  of  which  he  Avill  be  able  to 
leave  for  himself  a  margin  of  profit.  If  for  any  reason  whatsoever  the 
proportion  of  loss  increases,  the  premiums  charged  by  him  are  raised 
proportionately.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  now  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  interests  of  the  travelling  public  and  those  of  the  men 
who,  unfortunately,  are  obliged  to  make  their  living  on  the  sea  ur- 
gently demand  that  legislation  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  disregard  of 
life  and  waste  of  property  which  go  on  under  the  present  dispensation. 

A.  G.  Froud. 
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•  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  has  done  well  in  writing  his  own  '^  Rem- 
iniscences," and  in  thus  forestalling,  perhaps,  the  inevitable,  or  at 
least  the  normally  to  be  expected  filial  biography.  He  is  not  the 
first,  of  course,  to  set  this  example.  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Yere  and 
Prof.  Max  Mtiller,  to  mention  no  others,  have  but  lately  presented  us 
Avith  volumes  well  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Mr.  McCarthy's  ;  but 
every  distinguished  recruit  to  a  good  cause  accelerates  the  speed  of  its 
success  and  deserves  grateful  recognition. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that,  in  an  age  devoted  to  the 
perusal  of  biographies  great  and  small,  a  large  nmnber  of  readers  will 
prefer  voluminous  ''  reminiscences  "  to  an  equally  voluminous  ''  life 
and  letters. ' '  If  there  are  formal  biographies  that  bore  us,  and  do 
not  even  seem  to  contain  much  valuable  material  for  the  future  his- 
torian, there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  biographies  like  Mr.  Mackail's 
recent ''  Life  of  William  Morris  "  that  please  us  greatly,  and  are  also 
full  of  matter  possessing  permanent  interest.  Such  being  the  case, 
we  are  at  once  led  to  ask,  whether  there  is  not  some  way  of  determin- 
ing what  sort  of  men  should  write  their  own  ^ '  recollections, ' '  and 
what  sort  of  men  should  have  their  lives  written  by  others.  There 
does  seem  to  be  such  a  way,  but  naturally  it  is  not  a  rigidly  precise  one. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  men  who  have  done  great  deeds  or 
thought  great  thoughts  should  have  their  lives  written,  whether  or  not 
they  have  themselves  composed  autobiographies  or  volumes  of  remi- 
niscences. There  is  equally  little  question  that  men  who  have  played 
integral  parts  in  great  movements  should  have  the  honor  of  a  biog- 
raphy. A  "  life  and  letters  "  is  also  welcomed  in  the  case  of  every 
man  who  is  a  notable  letter- writer  ;  and  the  life  even  of  a  minor  per- 
sonage may  be  made  the  thread  of  an  important  historical  or  literary 
study.  But  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  secondary  men  of  action  or 
of  thought,  especially  when  they  are  quite  or  nearly  contemporaneous 
with  ourselves,  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  biographies,  almost  al- 

^  "  Reminiscences."  By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.  Two  volumes.  New  York  and 
London,  Harper  and  Brothers.     1899. 
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ways  padded,  simply  because  there  happens  to  be  quite  a  craze  for 
biographical  literature.  Surely  there  have 'been  many  biographies 
published  of  late  for  which  a  memorial  sketch,  a  magazine  article,  or  a 
cyclopaBdia  notice  would  have  been  an  acceptable  substitute.  And  just 
as  surely  desiderated  biographies,  like  that  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate, 
have  been  injudiciously  padded. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  slight  doubt  that  many  fairly  eminent 
men,  whose  lives  and  letters,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  greatly  neces- 
sary either  to  our  enjoyment  or  to  our  culture,  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  great  men  or  have  taken  part  in  great  events  in  such  a 
way  that  while  they  do  not  owe  the  world  a  formal  autobiography, 
they  do  owe  it  a  volume  of  recollections  or  a  series  of  reminiscential 
sketches.  The  personalities  of  these  men  may  be  engaging  ;  but  they 
are  hardly  commanding  enough  to  demand  either  an  autobiographical 
or  a  biographical  setting  forth.  Yet  if  they  did  not  keep  diaries — a 
kind  of  self -revelation  in  which  even  a  Pepys  may  become  a  hero  and 
a  benefactor — or  if  they  did  not  write  their  ' '  reminiscences, ' '  how 
many  delightful  books  would  be  lacking  to  the  literature  of  the  world  ! 
It  must,  of  course,  be  understood  that  sometimes  a  peculiar  faculty  for 
self -revelation  may  make  the  autobiography  of  a  scoundrel  fascinat- 
ing reading,  and  that  the  born  biographer  can  work  wonders  with  a 
homely  life  for  his  theme  ;  but  it  is  their  literary,  not  their  strictly 
biographical,  character,  that,  as  a  rule,  makes  such  books  live. 

We  must  come  back,  however,  to  Mr.  McCarthy  ;  and,  on  doing 
so,  we  perceive  at  once  that  tlie  above  remarks  are  not  so  much  of  a 
digression  as  they  may  seem.  Mr.  McCarthy's  book  derives  its  main 
interest  from  the  fact  that  he  rarely  or  never  obtrudes  himself,  or,  at 
least,  the  minor  events  of  his  life,  and  that  he  deals  more  or  less  fully 
with  a  large  number  of  the  more  distinguished  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans of  the  last  half-century.  In  other  words,  Mr.  McCarthy  belongs 
presumably  to  our  second  group,  the  legitimate  writers  of  ' '  reminis- 
cences ; ' '  and  his  book  is  a  success,  in  part  at  least,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  class  of  books  that  such  men  as  he  should  write.  lie  has  been  a 
successful  journalist  and  public  speaker,  a  conscientious,  talented,  and 
very  versatile  man  of  letters,  an  important  representative  of  Ireland 
in  Parliament  for  many  eventful  years  ;  but  he  has  seemingly  not  so 
stamped  himself  upon  the  literature  or  the  history  of  Great  Britain  as 
to  make  necessary  a  formal  account  of  his  life  and  labors,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  at  present — although  a  monograph  on  his  political  career 
may  be  useful,  and  his  correspondence  valuable.     But  he  has  seen 
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enough  and  heard  enough  to  make  one  feel  that  he  would  have  done 
the  world  a  distinct  injustice  had  he  not  followed  Prof.  Max  MuUer's 
example  and  whiled  away  a  period  of  convalescence  by  writing  these 
charming  volumes. 

That  they  ought  to  be  instructive  as  well  as  charming  will  be 
granted  by  any  prospective  reader  who  recalls  Mr.  McCarthy's  facility 
as  a  writer  and  is  apprized  of  their  scope.  The  forty-three  chapters, 
which  fill  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  deal  with  such  men  as  Lord 
Brougham,  Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Cobden,  John  Bright,  the 
younger  Mill,  Sumner,  Walt  Whitman,  Beecher,  Brigham  Young, 
George  Meredith,  Charles  Reade,  Anthony  Trollope,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Prince  Napoleon,  Parnell,  Froude,  Freeman,  Cardinal 
Manning,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and — will  his  Imperialist  admirers  pardon 
the  collocation  ? — Mr.  Pudyard  Kipling.  Surely,  here  is  abundant 
matter  for  those  who  believe  that  '  ^  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man. ' '  But  this  list,  brilliant  and  varied  as  it  is,  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  number  of  notabilities  about  whom  Mr.  McCarthy  has  something 
to  say.  He  has  known  distinguished  women,  too — George  Eliot,  to 
whom  he  devotes  a  chapter ;  Lady  Pussell,  the  widow  of  ' '  Lord  John ; ' ' 
to  say  nothing  of  actresses,  including  Miss  Pehan,  and  of  the  advocate 
of  the  rights  of  her  sex,  who  discussed  her  great  topic  in  a  sleeping- 
car,  while  unceremoniously  making  her  toilet  and  removing  ''the 
greater  portion  of  her  hair ' '  from  her  head  to  a  convenient  hook. 

Nor  are  American  eccentrics  the  only  ones  that  figure  in  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's pages.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ' '  Exile  World  ' '  of  Lon- 
don, which  has  always  contained  its  pathetic  oddities  as  well  as  its 
genuine  martyrs.  There  are  chapters  also  on  journalistic  London, 
on  the  literary  men  of  Boston,  on  some  distinguished  soldiers  of  our 
Civil  War,  on  the  English  Positivists,  on  great  lawyers  and  physicians, 
on  leading  scientists,  on  actors,  travellers,  and  war  correspondents, 
and,  naturally,  on  various  members  of  Parliament,  especially  from 
recalcitrant  Ireland.  A  list  of  the  men  thus  sketched  on  a  less  ample 
scale  would  almost  equal  in  importance  the  remarkable  enumeration 
made  above.  Among  them  are  found  Matthew  Arnold,  Louis  Blanc, 
General  Boulanger,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  Robert  Browning,  Disraeli, 
Garibaldi,  Sir  William  Yernon  Harcourt,  Frederic  Harrison,  Huxley, 
Spencer,  and  Tyndall,  Lewes,  Lord  Sherbrooke  (Robert  Lowe),  John 
Morley,  General  Prim,  Lord  Rosebery,  Lord  Rosmead  (Sir  Llercules 
Robinson),  Dean  Stanley,  and  a  host  of  lesser  celebrities. 

Indeed,  one  finds  it  difficult,  after  finishing  the  volumes,  to  deter- 
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mine,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  index,  what  leading  Englishmen  and 
Americans  of  the  half-century  just  closing,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not 
known  more  or  less  well.  Many  a  cultured  American  has  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age  without  meeting  a  tithe  of  the  distinguished  compatriots 
he  can  find  familiarly  mentioned  in  these  pages.  But,  after  all,  this 
world  is  a  crowded  one,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  has  not  met  every  one,  or 
at  least  he  has  not  recorded  the  meeting.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  and 
the  versatile  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  are  not  mentioned  in  any  of  his  chap- 
ters ;  nor  are  Stevenson  or  Barrie  or  Crockett  or  ''  Ian  Maclaren  " 
or  Walter  Pater.  Providence,  therefore,  has  not  strained  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's buoyant  optimism — nor  ours.  With  modern  English  ritual- 
ists he  seems,  naturally,  to  have  had  little  to  do  ;  while  with  his  great 
coreligionist.  Cardinal  Newman,  he  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance. 
Tennyson's  shyness  prevented  any  intimacy  in  that  quarter  ;  but  Mr. 
Hardy  is  named  by  our  author  as  a  friend,  and  credited  by  the  indexer, 
in  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  blunders  ever  committed  by  an  often  blun- 
dering profession,  with  being  the  writer  of  the  well-known  essay  '^  On 
a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners. ' '  Finally,  although  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy knew  a  few  of  the  Preraphaelites  well,  he  seems  not  to  have 
been  thrown  much,  if  at  all,  in  contact  with  Mr.  Ruskin  ;  nor  has  he 
been  intimate  with  many  of  the  later  English  painters.  Yet,  after 
all,  this  means  only  that  he  is  human — that  even  the  handshaking  of 
an  American  President  has  its  limits. 

But  granting  the  unusual  and  interesting  scope  of  these  ^'  Remi- 
niscences," what  is  one  to  say  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  general  method  of 
treatment  ?  That  he  has  written  easily  and  genially  goes  without  say- 
ing. That  he  has  added  very  greatly  to  our  knowledge  cannot  fairly 
be  maintained  ;  but  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  not  of  prime  consequence  in 
an  age  prone  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  matter  and  not  enough  upon 
form.  More  books  to  charm  us  and  fewer  to  inform  us  would  proba- 
bly be  good  for  us  all,  would  at  least  partly  counteract  a  tendency, 
marked  at  present,  toward  mental  induration.  But  has  Mr.  McCarthy 
charmed  us  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  vary,  of  course,  with  the  reader's 
demands.  If  any  one  demands  careful  analysis  of  character,  pungent 
criticism,  or  the  distinctly  human  touch  given  by  the  introduction  of 
personal  likes  and  dislikes,  he  will  probably  find  these  volumes  far 
from  charming.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  too  genial  an  optimist,  he  has  had 
too  good  a  time  shaking  hands  with  his  illustrious  friends,  to  please 
readers  afflicted  with  pessimism  or  blessed  with  only  a  moderate  opti- 
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mism.  He  does  not  paint  in  subdued  colors,  and  hence  offends  people 
with  weak,  or,  as  they  may  think,  trained  eyes.  Subtlety  is  far  from 
him,  and  naive  admiration,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  is  almost  always 
with  him.  What,  then,  can  our  sophistication  make  of  such  primi- 
tiveness  ? 

But,  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  we  are  not  all  sophisticated  : 
indeed,  very  few  of  us  are.  Most  of  us  like  our  own  friends,  and  are 
rather  glad  than  otherwise  that  Mr.  McCarthy  admires  his.  And  some 
of  us  think  that  people  who  would  be  afraid  not  to  assent  to  St.  Paul's 
praise  of  that  divine  virtue,  charity,  ought,  consistently,  to  forbear 
to  censure  a  writer  who  has  learned  the  Apostle's  precepts  by  heart. 
Mr.  McCarthy's  optimism  is,  let  us  believe,  based  in  the  main  upon  an 
exquisite  spirit  of  charity.  Although  he  is  a  Eoman  Catholic  and  an 
Irish  Nationalist,  although  he  has  been  in  the  midst  of  many  a  hard 
political  fight,  although  he  must  at  times  have  been  given  cause  for 
personal  feelings  of  indignation,  he  has  succeeded  in  writing  a  long 
book  not  only  without  giving  vent  to  the  slightest  trace  of  envy  or 
malice — this  is  not  so  very  difficult — but  without  aiming  a  side  thrust 
at  opponents,  without  reading  a  lecture,  without,  save  perhaps  in  one 
or  two  cases,  furnishing  any  possible  basis  for  harmful  misconception. 
Such  a  feat  may,  of  course,  be  described  as  the  successful  attempt  of  an 
aging  man  to  balance  his  accounts  with  the  present  world  by  saying 
a  good  word  for  everybody  ;  but  some  of  us,  conscious  perhaps  that 
Mr.  McCarthy's  virtues  are  not  ours,  prefer  to  believe  that  he  has  en- 
nobled himself  and  his  race  by  steeping  his  book  in  a  rare  and  genuine 
charity. 

But,  if  this  be  true,  have  we  not  a  right  to  affirm  that  Mr.  McCarthy 
has  written  a  charming  book  ?  There  need  be  no  cant  in  such  a  state- 
ment. There  is  a  natural  charm  belonging  to  pungent  criticism,  pro- 
vided it  be  also  true  criticism  and  make  for  the  ideal  life  ;  there  is  also 
a  charm,  perhaps  a  divine  charm,  in  a  perfectly  charitable  presenta- 
tion of  men  and  events,  even  though  it  may  not  be  a  realistically  true 
one  ;  for  such  a  presentation  makes  clearly  for  that  ideal  life  without 
the  inspiration  of  which  this  present  life  of  ours  would  be  paltry  and 
contemptible.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  interest,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  usually  fails  to  attach  to  a  pervadingly  charitable 
book.  But  interest  is  not  the  only  desideratum  in  literature ;  and,  after 
all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  interest  in  a  literary  phenomenon,  which 
Mr.  McCarthy's  work  undoubtedly  is.  Perhaps  there  is  a  special  in- 
terest just  now  to  those  of  us  who  are  tired  of  the  literature  of  war, 
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who  do  not  believe  in  the  gospel  of  arms,  who  think  that  charity  and 
peace  are  synonymous  with  civilization,  and  that  over-stressed  virility 
and  all  magnification  of  mere  physical  force  are  signs  of  a  recrudes- 
cence of  barbarism.  We  are  glad  to  read  the  pages  of  a  writer  who 
can  deal  with  his  political  opponents  without  calling  them  ' '  traitors, ' ' 
who  is  the  better  patriot  because  he  is  a  cosmopolitan,  who  is  the  better 
man  because  he  is  at  charity  with  all  the  world. 

But  now,  having  indicated  what  appears  to  be  the  characteristic 
note  of  these  volumes,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  them  more  closely. 
Mr.  McCarthy  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  London  in  February, 
1852,  when  he  was  just  twenty-two  years  old.  It  was  the  familiar 
story  of  the  young  man  from  the  provinces  with  more  of  a  literary 
than  of  a  financial  equipment.  His  friends  thought  that  he  would  be 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  he  was  '^  a  Catholic  in  religion  and  an 
ardent  Irish  Nationalist  in  politics  ;"  but  he  bears  frank  testimony  to 
England's  lack  of  bigotry  in  such  matters.  Perhaps,  however,  his 
genial  nature  made  more  than  amends  for  drawbacks  that  might  have 
seriously  hampered  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  adventurer  made 
a  good  start  by  contriving  to  get  glimpses  of  great  men,  the  mere  sight 
of  whom  might  inspire  him.  He  heard  the  Duke  of  Wellington  make 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  got  a  sample  of  the  old  hero's 
forcible  profanity — the  consequent  shock  being  probably  not  unsalu- 
tary.  Two  years  later,  as  reporter  of  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  he  heard 
the  clear  voice  of  Mr.  Gladstone  penetrate  to  a  little  corridor  behind 
the  Strangers'  Gallery ;  and  while  he  took  notes  of  the  speech  he  could 
hardly  have  believed  that  the  future  champion  of  Ireland  and  his  own 
political  friend  and  leader  of  the  years  to  come  was  then,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry,  delivering  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  House  the  Budget  Speech  that  was  to  establish  forever  his 
fame  as  an  orator. 

True  to  his  principle  of  not  obtruding  himself,  our  author  gives 
few  details  of  his  life  in  Liverpool  or  of  his  transference  to  London, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  writers  on  Bright's  paper,  ^'  The  Morning 
Star. ' '  He  prefers  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  men  who  were  '  ^  the 
princes  of  literature  ' '  when  he  settled  in  London — to  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Carlyle,  with  none  of  whom  did  he 
contract  a  fair  acquaintance,  save  with  Browning.  He  heard  Dickens 
as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  however,  and  he  still  regards  him  as  the 
best  he  ever  listened  to,  ranking  Lowell  and  Chauncey  Depew  next  in 
order,  respectively.     The  gentleman  last  named  is,  by  the  way,  re- 
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sponsible  for  perhaps  the  brightest  page  in  volumes  that  depend  for 
their  interest  rather  upon  incidents  and  traits  of  character  than  upon 
anecdotes  strictly  so  called.  On  one  occasion  a  personage  acquainted 
with  our  Far  West  was  giving  a  tedious  account  of  the  exploits  of  him- 
self and  his  mustang,  Lightning  Jack,  which  he  alone  could  ride.  At 
a  particularly  thrilling  point  in  his  narrative — from  his  own  point  of 
view  at  least — ^^he  said,  with  dramatic  solemnity,  'I  dismounted.' 
'  At  a  suggestion  from  Lightning  Jack  ?  '  Mr.  Depew  blandly  inter- 
jected. ' '  No  such  good  things  are  given  us  from  the  conversations  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  three  best  talkers  Mr.  McCarthy  ever  heard  ;  but,  after  all,  wit 
and  humor  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  even  though  they  are  desira- 
ble, ingredients  in  the  higher  ranges  of  conversation  and  speaking. 

Passing  from  literature  to  politics,  Mr.  McCarthy  gives  a  chapter 
to  Cobden,  whose  absolute  sincerity  is  well  brought  out  by  the  story 
that  when  he  had  urged,  as  a  reason  for  refusing  office  under  Palmer- 
ston,  the  fact  that  he  had  often  described  that  statesman  as  the  worst 
Foreign  Minister  England  had  ever  had,  and  after  Palmerston  had 
urged  that  one  of  Cobden' s  friends  already  in  office  had  often  said  just 
the  same  thing,  Cobden  calmly  replied,  "  Yes,  but  then  I  meant  it." 
This  story,  in  its  essentials,  would  have  fitted  John  Bright,  who  is  al- 
lotted two  chapters,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  most  striking  char- 
acter with  whom  our  author  deals,  always  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone. 
And  perhaps  we  have  just  here  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  interest 
these  volumes  possess.  There  is  such  an  abundance  of  character,  in 
its  best  sense,  among  the  various  men  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been  privi- 
leged to  call  his  friends.  True  English  ' '  solidity  ' '  confronts  us  every- 
where ;  there  is  a  minimum  of  levity  and  shoddy  ism  ;  mere  social  or 
money  standards  are  very  little  in  evidence.  It  is  true  that  one  may 
suspect  that  England  is  not  so  solid  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  Bright, 
any  more  than  America  is,  as  compared  with  her  former  self  of  a  gen- 
eration ago,  when  Mr.  McCarthy  first  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  met 
Grant  and  Meade  and  Longfellow  and  Holmes  and  Emerson.  But, 
after  all,  such  inferences  are  dangerous,  in  view  of  the  well-known 
human  tendency  to  imagine  that  we  are  receding  from  the  Golden 
Age  instead  of  approaching  it.  It  is  better  to  profit  from  the  past 
without  drawing  invidious  comparisons. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  can  fail  to  profit  from  the  glimpses 
given  in  these  pages  of  Bright,  the  Tribune  of  the  People.  We  may 
not  indeed  wish  his  theory  to  prevail,  that  no  bad  characters  should  be 
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admitted  into  fiction  until  we  are  dead  and  gone  ;  but  we  ought  all  to 
pray  that  his  principles  of  pacific  and  honorable  politics  may  prevail 
speedily.  In  remarkable  contrast  to  Bright  stands  the  adventurer, 
Marshal  Prim,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  figures  that  fill  the 
chapter  on  the  ^ '  Exile-World  "  of  London.  "When,  however,  Mr. 
McCarthy  crosses  the  ocean  to  lecture  for  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  we 
find  him  in  conversation  with  William  CuUen  Bryant,  we  cannot  fail 
to  perceive  that  the  fame  of  many  a  great  American  rests  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis  on  which  that  of  Bright  and  of  many  another 
great  Englishman  rests — the  basis  of  high  moral  worth. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  six  chapters  Mr. 
McCarthy  allots  to  his  American  experiences  of  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies.  Some  of  the  distinguished  men  he  met  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  :  from  the  others  it  is  hard  to  make  a  selection.  Per- 
haps as  interesting  pages  as  any  are  those  devoted  to  John  Boyle 
O'Peilly,  whose  romantic  career  has  probably  become  obscure  for 
many  readers.  Whether,  indeed,  he  was  ^Hhe  most  charming  man 
on  the  American  continent ' '  must,  of  course,  remain  in  doubt ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  few  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  countrymen  have  ever 
come  to  us  under  such  remarkable  circumstances.  O'Reilly,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  been  a  private  in  the  British  army ;  and,  while  thus 
serving,  he  had  been  connected  with  an  abortive  Fenian  uprising.  As 
he  was  a  favorite  with  his  superiors,  his  death  sentence  was  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life  to  Western  Australia.  Here  he  escaped,  and 
took  refuge  with  a  savage  tribe,  whose  chief  he  managed  to  fascinate. 
He  persuaded  his  new  friends  to  put  him  on  a  raft  or  boat,  and  trust 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  picked  up  by  a  N^ew  Bedford 
vessel,  reached  Boston,  became  a  journalist  and  editor,  and  died  a  rich 
and  famous  man. 

With  a  country  in  which  such  a  career  as  O'Reilly's  has  been  al- 
ways possible,  it  is  only  natural  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  McCarthy 
should  be  in  almost  entire  sympathy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
had  few  more  genial  visitors  than  he.  Reading  his  pages,  one  is 
tempted  to  forget  that  only  two  generations  have  elapsed  since  the 
days  of  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Dickens.  And  Mr.  McCarthy  was  our 
friend  long  before  the  recent  rapprochement.  Of  course,  as  an  Irish- 
man he  had  fewer  prejudices  to  overcome  than  an  Englishman  would 
have  had  ;  but  when  all  allowances  are  made  he  must  rank  among  the 
most  sympathetic  of  the  foreigners  that  have  visited  us.  It  is  even 
necessary  to  discount  some  of  the  pleasant  things  he  says  about  us  ; 
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but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  discount  his  sincerity.  Nor  is 
sympathy  such  as  his  a  trivial  matter.  It  does  any  people  good  to  have 
their  great  men  generously  appreciated  by  foreign  critics  ;  and  such 
generous  critics  are  usually  liberalizing  forces  in  their  native  countries. 
Chapters  like  Mr.  McCarthy's  may  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge, 
although  some,  like  that  on  Brigham  Young,  will  doubtless  be  found 
interesting  by  many  Americans  ;  but  they  surely  promote  interna- 
tional comity,  and  in  their  small  way  prepare  for  the  advent  of  that 
World  State  which  is  as  yet  but  the  dream  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
but  which  is  also,  in  reality,  the  distant  goal  of  the  race  of  men. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  1871,  Mr.  McCarthy  settled  down 
again  to  journalistic  work  and  to  the  life  of  a  literary  Bohemian  of  the 
higher  type.  A  more  strenuous  career  was  ahead  of  him,  however  ; 
for  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  invited  to  stand  for  a  vacancy  in  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  an  Irish  county.  Home  Eule  agitation 
was  taking  a  more  definite  and  formidable  shape,  now  that  Parnell 
was  about  to  supplant  Isaac  Butt  as  the  leader  of  the  Irish  patriots.  Mr. 
McCarthy's  election  meant,  therefore,  plenty  of  hard  work  and  ex- 
citement for  him ;  but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  had  little  or  no  effect 
upon  his  genial  temperament.  It  meant  also  that  the  second  volume 
of  these  ''  Reminiscences  "  would  deal  quite  extensively  with  parlia- 
mentary customs  and  happenings,  and  with  leading  members  of  the 
various  parties  and  groups.  The  chapters  thus  filled  are  interesting  ; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  permissible  to  regret,  not  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
been  so  charitable,  but  that  he  has  not  chosen  to  give  us  more  details 
about  the  fight  for  Home  Rule.  Even  with  Parnell  for  a  subject  his 
method  of  treatment  does  not  cease  to  be  discursive. 

Politicians  do  not,  however,  supplant  literary  people ;  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy never  forgets  that  he  is  himself  a  man  of  letters.  George  Eliot 
and  George  Meredith  claim  chapters  ;  the  latter  having  been  already 
made  the  subject  of  a  critical  essay  by  our  author,  at  a  time  when  the 
English  public  was  not  aware  that  a  new  novelist  of  genius  was  labor- 
in  tr  for  recocrnition. 

That  fresh  readers  will  be  won  for  Meredith  by  Mr.  McCarthy's 
latest  tribute  may  be  doubted  ;  but  certainly  his  chapter  on  two  novel- 
ists of  talent,  Charles  Reade  and  Anthony  TroUope,  will  interest  not 
merely  the  waning  number  of  their  admirers,  but  the  general  public  as 
well.  TroUope 's  cleverness  in  foiling  his  cross-examiner.  Butt,  in  an 
important  case,  will  seem  strange  to  those  people  who  think  of  him 
only  as  a  man  who  wrote  long  novels  to  order,  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
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pages  per  day.  Reade's  utter  lack  of  humor  and  immense  conceit 
will,  perhaps,  appear  stranger  still  to  those  unfamiliar  with  his  char- 
acter ;  for  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  sane  man  could  act  as  he 
sometimes  did.  We  are  told  that ' '  he  once  condescended  to  the  ex- 
traordinary littleness  of  threatening  the  editor  of  a  paper  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  advertisements  of  his  novels,  unless  an  apology  were 
offered  for  some  depreciating  criticism  of  one  of  his  books. "  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  immediately  that  while  he  lifts  the  veil  from  Reade's  foibles 
and  faults  Mr.  McCarthy  does  not  do  it  in  an  offensive  manner,  and 
that  he  is  a  true  admirer  of  Reade's  abilities,  believing  him  to  have 
been  ^'  a  man  of  genius  in  his  own  way."  In  fact,  almost  the  only 
person  for  whom  abundant  sympathy  is  not  displayed  in  these  pages 
is  Charles  Kingsley,  a  man  who  to  some  of  us  is  an  attractive  figure,  to 
whom  much  injustice  has  been  done  since  his  unfortunate  encounter 
with  E^ewman.  That  this  encounter  has  prejudiced  Mr.  McCarthy  we 
are  not  prepared  to  believe ;  yet  we  do  not  think  that  he  was  his  genial 
self  when  he  wrote  about  Kingsley,  and  we  wish  that  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  pages. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  We  must  therefore 
pass  over  several  interesting  chapters,  and  barely  refer  to  a  few  others. 
The  treatment  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  very  sympathetic — in- 
comprehensibly so  to  some  of  us.  Still,  Mr.  McCarthy  is  not  unique 
in  this,  as  any  one  who  happened  to  be  in  London  at  the  time  of  the 
young  statesman's  sad  death  will  readily  recall.  One  could  then  read 
column  upon  column  in  the  newspapers,  and  anxiously  question  one's 
acquaintances,  without  beginning  to  discover  wherein  the  secret  of 
Lord  Churchill's  greatness  lay.  So  one  can  read  Mr.  McCarthy's  chap- 
ter without  discovering  it ;  although  one  does  learn  that  the  stories 
told  about  Lord  Churchill's  astounding  ignorance  upon  many  subjects 
are  to  be  balanced  against  stories  that  show  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  some  native  wit  and  humor.  A  pendant  to  this  sympathetic  chap- 
ter is  found  in  the  one  devoted  to  a  rehabilitation  of  Prince  J^apoleon 
C  Plon-Plon  ").  Mr.  McCarthy's  success  in  the  latter  task  must  be 
determined  by  specially  qualified  students ;  but  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
say  that  his  chapter  is  very  interesting.  We  are  all  tempted,  perhaps, 
to  have  a  peculiar  hero  of  our  own,  whom  the  world  has  more  or  less 
ignored  ;  but  it  takes  more  than  an  average  amount  of  courage  or  in- 
sight or  both  to  stand  up  for  the  man  of  our  choice  as  Mr.  McCarthy 
does  for  his.  ' '  I  could  only  maintain, ' '  he  says,  apropos  of  a  discussion 
about  great  men  carried  on  at  a  friend's  house,  ''  that  Prince  Napo- 
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leon  had  impressed  me  more  than  any  other  man  I  had  known  with  a 
sense  of  great  intellectual  capacity,  of  extended  and  varied  informa- 
tion, and  of  almost  limitless  possibilities  for  public  success. ' '  We  have 
already  seen  what  numbers  of  distinguished  men,  beginning  with 
Gladstone,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  met.  His  tribute  to  Prince  Napoleon 
cannot  therefore  lack  interest,  even  if,  as  is  likely,  it  fails  to  convince 
many  readers. 

We  may  conclude,  as  we  began,  by  laying  stress  upon  the  remark- 
able scope  of  these  volumes,  their  general  interest,  their  urbane  and 
charitable  tone,  the  light  they  throw  upon  English  character,  and 
their  service  to  the  cause  of  international  comity.  They  are  fully 
worthy  of  the  notice  they  have  already  attracted — more  worthy  than 
the  average  ' '  book  of  the  hour ' '  is  wont  to  be.  They  deserve  a  better 
fate  than  to  be  read  merely  with  the  idle  curiosity  of  those  who  are 
always  seeking  some  new  thing,  or  are  longing  to  be  brought  into  even 
remote  contact  with  notabilities — especially  of  foreign  extraction. 
They  deserve  to  be  read  on  account  of  their  moral  tone,  on  account  of 
the  spirit  of  charity  that  pervades  them.  They  may  or  may  not  be  of 
much  service  to  serious  students,  present  or  future  ;  but  the  prime  test 
of  a  book  is  its  service  to  men  and  women — not  to  students.  So  far  as 
his  contemporaries  are  concerned,  Mr.  McCarthy's  book  stands  this 
test  well.  W.  P.  Trent. 
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A  BEITISH  VIEW   OF  THE  TEANSYAAL  QUESTION^. 

The  Transvaal  is  properly  a  Dutch  question  of  which  the  origin  is 
a  hundred  years  old  and  the  scene  the  whole  African  region  from  the 
Cape  to  Zambesi.  The  Dutch  in  South  Africa  first  came  to  that  region 
in  1653,  in  days  when  the  Netherlands  were  a  great  naval  and  com- 
mercial power,  and  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  ruled  coun- 
tries which  constituted  a  colonial  empire  ranking  with  Britain  and 
Spain.  They  settled  upon  the  skirts  of  the  vast  interior,  and  took 
whatever  natives  they  could  capture  to  work  as  slaves.  They  lived 
under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company — a  govern- 
ment of  pure  despotism,  and  one  under  which  even  the  sense  of  liberal 
rule,  as  distinct  from  racial  independence,  seems  to  have  been  lost. 
Murmurs  against  the  exactions  of  officials,  or  the  assertion  of  what  we 
should  now  call  political  rights,  entailed  confiscation  of  property,  sepa- 
ration from  the  family,  and  exile  to  the  Mauritius  or  some  other  Dutch 
penal  settlement. 

From  these  conditions  many  tried  to  trek  into  the  interior,  as  they 
did  later,  and  for  very  diiferent  reasons,  under  British  rule.     Then 
came  the  prolonged  struggle  which  swept  around  the  world  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which  found  England  face  to  face  with 
a  somewhat  fluctuating  alliance  of  France,  under  the  blood-stained 
tyranny  of  Robespierre  and  Marat  or  the  despotic  military  power  of 
JN'apoleon;  of  Spain,  the  still  powerful  champion  of  Catholicism  in  its 
political  aspect  and  absolutism  in  its  governmental  form  ;  of  the  Dutch 
with  their  record  of  Protestant  principles  and  patriotic  love  of  free- 
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dom  ;  and  of  the  United  States  with  its  aggressive  assertion  of  demo- 
cratic and  republican  belief.  The  great  and  varied  conflict  ended  with 
the  British  flag  flying  over  Hindustan,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  and 
South  Africa. 

In  1815  British  rule  was  thus  finally  proclaimed  at  the  Cape  ;  and 
the  oligarchy  of  Dutch  merchants  was  succeeded  by  what,  for  a  time, 
was  the  military  rule  of  British  governors.  It  was  a  strange  and  difii- 
cult  population  to  manage.  The  peculiar  and  little  understood  amal- 
gam of  Dutch  and  French,  which  constitutes  the  Boer  of  to-day,  was 
in  a  fair  way  to  completion.  The  large  immigration  of  French  Hugue- 
nots, in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  Moravians,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  had  mingled  with,  and  been  merged  in,  the  population  of 
Dutch  farmers,  and  had  lost  not  only  their  national  characteristics, 
but  even  their  language.  It  is  difiicult  to  imagine  to-day  that  such 
typical  Dutchmen  as  Sir  Henry  de  Yilliers,  at  the  Cape,  and  Gen. 
Joubert,  in  the  Transvaal,  are  undoubted  descendants  of  early  French 
settlers.  All  around  these  conquered  settlements  of  an  alien  people 
the  English  colonists  and  governors  found  the  pressure  of  an  immense 
and  hostile  native  population — ^hating  the  Dutch  as  being  aggressive 
enemies,  the  originators  of  slave  raids,  and  the  oppressive  rulers  of 
their  own  slaves.  Gradually  British  territory  extended,  colonization 
from  England  increased,  the  rule  of  the  military  governor  slackened, 
and  constitutional  principles  developed.  But  with  these  progressive 
changes  came  restrictions  upon  the  Dutch  farmers  in  their  relation  to 
the  natives,  and,  finally,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  this  connection  the  Dutch  had,  and  have  always  nursed,  what 
must  be  termed  a  real  historic  grievance.  A  large  sum  of  money  had 
been  voted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  compensation  to  the  slave- 
owners ;  but  it  was  made  payable  in  treasury  bonds  which  the  ignorant 
farmers  did  not  understand,  which  they  deemed  worthless,  and  which 
they  consequently  sold  to  speculators  for  almost  nothing.  Added  to 
this,  in  1834,  there  was  much  suffering  from  o;ie  of  the  constantly  recur- 
ring native  wars  which  have  so  afflicted  South  Africa  and  burdened  the 
imperial  authorities.  The  general  result  was  that,  in  1839,  there  oc- 
curred the  first  great  trek  of  Boers.  They  crossed  a  large  expanse  of 
native  territory  and  poured  into  IN^atal,  founded  Fietermaritzburg,  and, 
after  some  conflicts  with  the  natives  and  differences  with  English  troops 
and  an  English  representative,  proclaimed  the  Republic  of  Natalia. 
England,  however,  retained  and  maintained  her  claims  to  the  region ; 
asserted  the. doctrine  that  once  a  British  subject  always  a  British  sub- 
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ject;  and  sent  a  small  expedition  to  reduce  both  Boers  and  natives  to 
order.  The  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Boers,  much  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Majuba  Hill  incident  of  a  later  time.  Then  followed  anarchy,  a 
larger  British  expedition,  and,  in  1845,  the  annexation  of  the  country  to 
Cape  Colony  by  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland — who  had  previously  served 
ten  years  in  Upper  Canada  as  its  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  second  trek  then  took  place  into  what  became  known  as  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic. 
During  the  next  few  years  these  two  settlements  were  the  centre  and 
scene  of  continuous  turbulence.  The  Dutch  were  without  organized 
government,  and  were  first  fighting  the  natives  and  involving  them 
with  the  English,  and  then  resisting  the  slightest  effort,  on  the  part  of 
the  latter,  to  restore  order  or  establish  government.  British  settlers 
also  came  in  and  mixed  with  the  Boers  below  the  Yaal  Biver  ;  and 
finally,  in  1852-4,  came  the  act  of  imperial  folly,  which  built  upon  a 
basis  of  racial  rivalry  and  prejudice  the  beginning  of  constitutional 
issues  making  the  nominal  cause  of  the  strife  of  to-day. 

The  Manchester  School  of  thought  had  then  become  dominant  in 
England,  and  was  the  prolific  cause  of  weakness  everywhere  to  British 
external  interests  and  imperial  rule.  To  the  believers  in  this  principle, 
or  party,  colonies  represented  responsibility  without  profit,  and  exten- 
sion of  territory  meant  weakness  instead  of  power.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, in  1850,  as  Prime  Minister,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  he 
''  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  ties  (of  colonial  union)  would  be 
sundered. ' '  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Ashburton  (of 
pleasant  Canadian  memory),  Lord  St.  Vincent,  John  Bright,  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Robert  Lowe,  Lord  Monck  (afterward 
Governor- General  of  Canada),  Richard  Cobden,  and  even  Lord  Derby, 
the  Tory  leader,  held  similar  views.  The  latter,  in  speaking  of  British 
America,  said,  as  late  as  1864,  that  ^'  we  know  these  countries  must  be- 
fore long  be  independent  States."  Colonial  Under-Secretaries,  like 
Sir  F.  Rogers,  actually  urged  their  chiefs  in  correspondence,  which  has 
been  recently  published,  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  separation  of  the 
colonies.  Of  this  school  of  thought  the  ^'  Times,"  the  ''  Examiner," 
the  "  Westminster  Review,"  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  Mr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  were  the  literary  or  journalistic  exponents.  Its  first,  and 
perhaps  most  mischievous,  expression  was  in  South  Africa. 

Practically,  the  principle  that  British  citizenship  could  not  be  re- 
nounced was  abandoned  ;  and,  after  a  visit  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Cape,  in  1848,  to  the  regions  immediately  north  and  south 
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of  the  Yaal  Kiver,  instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Office  to 
withdraw  from  all  further  responsibility  for  their  government.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  Boers  of  what  is  now  the  Orange  Free  State  objected 
to  complete  independence.  A  convention  of  elected  delegates  was 
held  in  1853,  composed  of  76  Boers  and  19  Englishmen  ;  and  a  consti- 
tution was  drawn  up  with  the  words  ' '  under  the  crown  ' '  voluntarih^ 
added.  But  Sir  George  Clerk  had  been  sent  out  in  the  meantime  as  a 
Special  Commissioner  to  get  rid  of  these  migrating  and  troublesome 
farmers  ;  and  despite  protests  from  the  loyal  Boers,  from  all  over  Cape 
Colony,  and  from  a  deputation  of  delegates  to  the  convention,  who 
visited  London,  the  complete  independence  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
was  recognized,  and  a  royal  proclamation  issued  on  January  30, 1854  ; 
' '  abandoning  and  renouncing  all  dominion  and  sovereignty  ' '  over  the 
territory.  Meanwhile,  in  1852,  there  had  been  signed  the  Sand  Eiver 
Convention,  by  which  the  right  of  self-government  amongst  the  Boers 
of  what  is  now  the  Transvaal  Republic — then  merely  a  series  of  scat- 
tered settlements  north  of  the  Yaal — was  recognized,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  important  qualification  has 
never  been  honestly  observed.  There  was  also  a  general  vagueness 
about  the  document  which  did  not  exist  in  connection  with  the  Free 
State  arrangement. 

In  this  way  were  constituted  two  practically  independent  repub- 
lics of  an  alien  race,  ready,  under  possibly  hostile  conditions,  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  Dutch  in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  as  against 
the  English.  A  little  strength  of  purpose  and  policy  at  Downing 
Street,  combined  with  conciliation  at  Cape  Town,  would  have,  at  this 
time,  given  these  emigrant  farmers  self -government  and  liberty  with- 
out independence  ;  would  have  cultivated  unity  and  harmony  through- 
out South  Africa,  in  place  of  developing  differences  and  promoting 
separate  lines  of  thought  and  action  ;  and  would  have  averted  the  evils 
now  menacing  and  environing  the  population  of  all  that  region.  But 
the  opportunity  was  neglected  and  went  by  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

There  remains  to  us  of  the  statesmanship  of  that  day  the  present 
inheritance  of  trouble,  and  the  sapient  remark  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, to  the  delegates  who  asked  him  not  to  throw  over  the  people 
south  of  the  Yaal  (now  the  Free  State),  that  ''  all  that  England  really 
required  in  South  Africa  was  Cape  Town."  Such,  however,  was  a 
natural  outcome  of  that  narrowness  of  view  and  lack  of  imperial  imag- 
ination which,  in  its  political  embodiment,  has  been  called  the  Man- 
chester School,  and  which  would  have  stripped  England  of  her  external 
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power,  reduced  her  to  the  international  level  of  the  Holland  of  to-day, 
bought  peace  at  practically  any  price,  and  then  thanked  God  for  a  pos- 
sible reduction  in  taxation,  or  in  the  army  and  navy.  Besides  the  her- 
itage it  gave  Great  Britain  in  South  Africa  she  owes  to  it  the  lack  of 
preparation  for  the  Crimean  War.  Indirectly  it  made  the  late  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  Foreign  Secretary,  in  the  early  fifties,  refuse  to  accept 
California  at  a  nominal  price  from  Mexico,  and  a  little  later  influenced 
the  Imperial  Government  to  pass  over  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
Alaska. 

From  1854  to  1876  there  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  history 
of  the  two  Bepublics  excepting,  perhaps,  their  invariable  indifference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  natives  within  their  borders,  and  their  aggressive- 
ness and  hostility  toward  surrounding  tribes.  One  important  distinc- 
tion there  was  as  between  the  two  states.  The  Transvaal  had  made 
no  real  progress.  It  was,  by  1877,  at  the  mercy  of  hostile  natives,  and 
bankrupt  in  hoth.  prestige  and  money.  The  Orange  Free  State,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  grown  in  organized  strength  and  knowledge  of  self- 
government — though  even  to-day  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  which  is  very 
far  from  the  British  idea  of  freedom — and  also  in  friendship  with  the 
neighboring  colonies  and  the  imperial  authorities.  This  was  due  to  the 
wise  administration  of  its  President,  Sir  John  Henry  Brand,  who  had 
five  times  been  elected  to  the  post  for  five-year  periods.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  had  refused  to  accept  the  Transvaal  policy  of  non- 
railway  connection  with  the  colonies  ;  had  refused  to  join  President 
Kriiger  in  a  defensive  military  alliance  ;  and  had  visited  England  and 
shown  his  personal  feelings  by  accepting  knighthood  from  the  Queen. 

Then  came  the  Transvaal  annexation  of  1877  ;  and  the  second  op- 
portunity was  afforded  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  firm  policy  and  the 
establishment  of  English  influence,  finally  and  forever,  in  a  paramount 
position  in  South  Africa.  Let  me  give  the  accepted  facts  in  connection 
with  this  much-discussed  subject.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  named, 
40,000  Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  surrounded  Avithin  their  own  borders 
by  250,000  natives,  more  or  less  hostile,  found  themselves  at  war  with 
Sekukini,  a  local  chief  whom  they  were  unable  to  subdue,  and  threat- 
ened by  a  ring  of  Zulu  spears  along  their  eastern  and  southern  border, 
under  the  command  of  Cettiwayo — a  chief  who  had  inherited  much  of 
the  skill  in  war  which  had  made  his  predecessor,  Chaka,  a  name  of 
terror  to  the  whites  of  all  South  Africa. 

The  Boers  had  6,000  troops,  unpaid  and  unkempt,  and  no  money  in 
the  treasury.    Under  these  circumstances,  a  proportion  of  the  Boers — 
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there  were  then  hardly  any  other  whites  in  the  Transvaal — turned  to 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  who  for  many  years  had  been  the  British 
officer  in  charge  of  imperial  and  local  relations  with  the  natives,  and 
asked  his  help.  A  petition  in  favor  of  annexation  was  largely  signed 
and  sent  home  ;  but  it  was  afterward  said  to  have  contained  many  for- 
geries. How  far  this  was  the  case  it  was  practically  impossible  to  say 
after  the  rebellion  had  once  commenced  ;  but  there  were  undoubtedly 
many  honest  signatures  ;  and,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  afterward  pointed 
out,  there  was  no  petition  against  annexation  except  one  from  a  few 
Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape.  However  this  may  be,  Shepstone  knew 
that  England  had  never  given  up  the  claim  to  interfere  in  matters  af- 
fecting the  natives,  and  that  Lord  Carnarvon,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  Beaconsfield  Government,  was  at  that  very  moment 
preparing  a  scheme  for  what  he  hoped  would  be  the  voluntary  federal 
union  of  all  the  South  African  states  and  colonies. 

Shepstone  therefore  assented  to  the  request  for  aid  under  the  condi- 
tion of  annexation,  l^o  objection  was  made ;  and  Sir  Theophilus,  who 
had  exceptional  powers  of  administration  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
went  to  Pretoria,  where,  amidst  a  guard  of  twenty-six  policemen,  and 
without  the  presence  of  a  single  redcoat,  he  proclaimed  the  country  as 
annexed  to  the  crown.  Sekukini  was  swiftly  subjugated  ;  and  shortly 
afterward  the  Zulu  war  ended  in  the  submission  of  Cettiwayo.  Mean- 
while, Mr.  Gladstone  had  denounced  the  annexation  in  Parliament ; 
and,  during  his  famous  Mid-Lothian  campaign,  he  vividly  pictured  the 
unhappy  Boer  as  deprived  of  his  liberty  at  the  point  of  English  bay- 
onets, and  as  losing  a  right  which  all  Englishmen  held  sacred,  in  order 
to  feed  and  fan  the  flames  of  Jingoism. 

It  was  well  done  ;  and,  from  a  party  point  of  view,  was  eminently 
successful.  In  the  Transvaal,  however,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  lighted 
match  in  a  prairie.  Danger  from  the  natives  was  now  removed  ;  Brit- 
ish administration  had  transformed  the  finances ;  whilst  the  free  press 
and  platform,  to  which  the  Boer  was  so  entirely  unaccustomed,  had 
their  fullest  influence  in  telling  him  that  he  was  injured,  that  his  in- 
dependence had  been  wantonly  destroyed,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  Lib- 
erals came  into  power  in  England  the  annexation  would  be  annulled, 
if  he  only  protested  strongly.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  be- 
lief that  it  was  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  England 
which  caused  the  rebellion  of  the  Boers  in  1880.  Later  on  the  two  del- 
egates from  the  loyal  Boer  element  in  the  Transvaal,  Messrs.  White 
and  Zietsman,  who  came  to  London  to  protest  against  giving  up  the 
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country,  declared  that  the  majority  were  still  loyal,  but  that  they  were 
naturally  afraid  of  the  aggressive  minority  led  by  Krtiger  and  Joubert, 
and  that  the  disaffection  had  been  helped  not  only  by  the  speeches 
made  in  England,  but  even  by  letters  from  Englishmen  at  home. 

Following  the  Zulu  war.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  gone  to  Pretoria 
and  organized  a  nominated  Legislature  for  the  Transvaal ;  declaring, 
in  words  which  still  rankle  in  the  mind  of  every  Englishman  in  South 
Africa  and  in  the  triumphant  memory  of  every  Dutchman,  that  Brit- 
ish power  would  be  maintained  in  the  Transvaal  so  long  ' '  as  the  sun 
shines  or  the  rivers  flow  into  the  sea. ' '  All  was  still  quiet  then.  Satis- 
faction or  indifference  may  have  changed  into  suUenness,  under  the 
influences  already  noted  ;  but  there  was  no  open  expression  of  hos- 
tility until  late  in  October,  1880,  when  an  effort  was  made  to  collect 
some  long  past-due  taxes  from  a  Boer  farmer  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name.  He  gathered  his  friends  around  him  and  resisted  the  at- 
tempt successfully. 

On  December  16  following,  the  Bepublic  was  proclaimed ;  and  four 
days  later  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  was  made  upon  some  Brit- 
ish troops  between  Lydenburg  and  Pretoria,  and  the  most  of  them 
shot,  armed  or  unarmed,  as  they  happened  to  be.  The  British  garri- 
sons were  at  once  surrounded.  Then  followed  the  disastrous  campaign 
under  Sir  George  Colley  ;  the  inevitable  English  underestimate  of  the 
enemy's  strength  ;  and  the  lack  of  organized  effort  which  always  re- 
sults from  the  paralyzing  effect  of  peace  negotiations  accompanying 
military  operations.  The  Boers  of  the  Free  State  were  anxious  to  join 
in  the  fray  ;  but  President  Brand  held  them  back,  and  opened  negotia- 
tions in  which  Mr.  Krtiger  joined,  with  the  now  interesting  comment 
that  he  was  willing  to  submit  his  case  to  a  Boyal  Commission.  Abso- 
lute independence  was  even  then  not  openly  urged,  sure  though  he  was 
of  being  able  to  play  upon  the  past  pledges  of  the  members  of  the  Glad- 
stone Cabinet — which,  it  may  be  noted,  then  included  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain himself.  In  the  midst  of  the  negotiations  occurred  the  disasters 
at  Majuba  Hill  and  minor  points. 

The  Imperial  Government  did  not  let  these  events  change  its  pol- 
icy, however,  and,  with  General  Roberts  in  command  of  12,000  troops 
in  l^atal  eager  to  avenge  the  repulses,  peace  was  made  and  the  Con- 
vention of  1881  signed.  In  the  preamble  of  this  document,  so  impor- 
tant to  the  recent  controversy,  it  is  stated  that  "  self-government  (not 
independence),  subject  to  the  suzerainty  of  Her  Majesty,  will  be  ac- 
corded to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  Territory. "    These  words 
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have  never  been  withdrawn  or  modified.  Under  the  specific  terms  of 
the  Convention,  the  right  of  appointing  a  British  Resident  was  re- 
served and  has  since  been  maintained  ;  and  he  was  given  the  protec- 
tion of  the  natives  as  his  special  sphere.  A  commission  composed  of 
the  President,  the  British  Resident,  and  one  other,  was  appointed,  to 
secure  the  natives  in  defined  territories  ;  and  limits  were  imposed  on 
the  taxation  of  British  merchandise.  In  1884  a  new  Convention  was 
made  in  London,  by  Messrs.  Krtiger  and  Joubert,  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
public, and  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  England  and  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet.  The  independent  powers  of  the  Transvaal  were 
increased  ;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  suzerainty  ;  and  this  vital 
authority  of  course  remained  intact  until  explicitly  repudiated  by  the 
only  Power  which  could  do  so — England. 

At  the  time  of  these  conventions,  and  for  some  years  afterward, 
there  was  perfect  equality  of  laws  and  treatment  for  Boer  and  English- 
man alike  in  the  Transvaal.  The  oath  of  allegiance  resembled  that  of 
the  Free  State,  and  was  not  objectionable.  Hence,  probably,  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Gladstone  Government  to  resume  that  fatal  policy  of 
drift,  Avhich  has  cursed  South  Africa  and  made  its  history  such  a 
record  of  alternate  evasions  of  responsibility  and  erratic  assertions  of 
power.  Troubles  extending  over  half  a  century  have  resulted,  so  far 
as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  from  an  apparent  inability  to  see  that 
extensions  of  territory  in  such  regions  were  inevitable,  even  though 
costly  and  undesired  ;  that  the  more  carefully  they  were  prepared  for, 
the  cheaper  and  easier  such  additions  would  be  ;  and  that  continuity 
in  policy  is  as  essential  to  success  in  governing  colonial  communities 
as  personal  determination  is  to  the  success  of  an  individual.  India  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  great  Company  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  illustration 
of  something  that  has  never  been  seen  in  South  Africa  until  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  came  to  the  surface  of  affairs  with  his  vigorous  and  concen- 
trated ambition  to  paint  the  map  of  Africa  red. 

Events  in  the  Transvaal  moved  rapidly  after  1884.  Miners  com- 
menced to  come  into  the  region  and  to  settle  there,  many  of  them  per- 
manently. After  the  first  years  of  numerical  weakness,  doubt  as  to 
the  future  of  the  mines,  and  a  natural  hesitation  to  assert  themselves 
in  a  new  country,  they  began  to  look  around,  when  they  found  that 
the  Government,  under  President  Krliger,  had  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously— without  noise  or  blare  of  trumpets — enacted  legislation  which 
left  the  English  and  other  foreign  residents  in  the  country  absolutely 
outside  the  pale  of  citizenship,  equality,  or  liberty.  They  could  not  ob- 
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tain  the  rights  of  freemen  even  if  they  wished  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance ;  while  the  conditions  under  which  the  Convention  of  1881  had 
been  modified  in  1884  were  completely  obliterated. 

The  Dutch  police  had  become  harsh  and  arbitrary  to  a  despotic  de- 
gree. Any  resolution  passed  by  the  Dutch  Yolksraad  became  at  once 
a  law,  and  overruled  the  constitution  and  the  powers  of  the  judiciary. 
Chief  Justice  Kotze  resigned,  in  strong  protest  against  the  utter  injus- 
tice of  the  legal  system.  N'early  $20,000,000  was  raised  by  taxation 
to  govern  200,000  white  people  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Uitlanders,  at  an  average  of  $80  per  head.  In  1897  defalcations  on  the 
part  of  government  officials  occurred  to  the  amount  of  over  $90,000  ; 
and  little  was  done  to  check  or  investigate  the  process  of  robbery.  A 
debate  in  the  Yolksraad,  in  March,  1898,  showed  nearly  $12,000,000 
advanced  to  officials,  still  unaccounted  for  and  unpaid  to  the  State. 

From  $200,000  to  $1,000,000  was  annually  voted  to  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice fund — a  sum  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  and  used  by 
him  to  influence  Cape  politicians  ;  to  cultivate  newspapers  abroad ; 
and  to  keep  up  an  active  news  agency  from  which  streams  of  pro-Boer 
statements  have  gone  out  daily  to  English  and  American  and  German 
papers.  A  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  was  found  to  be  spent  annu- 
ally on  education  ;  but,  though  it  came  mostly  from  the  Uitlanders, 
practically  nothing  but  the  Dutch  language  was  taught  in  the  schools  ; 
while  all  the  school-books  were  in  Dutch,  and  only  that  language  was 
used  in  the  Yolksraad  or  the  courts.  The  press  was  by  law  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  Executive  ;  and  there  has  not  now  for  a  year 
past  been  any  assurance  of  personal  safety,  to  say  nothing  of  liberty, 
for  an  Englishman  and  his  family  in  the  Transvaal.  Hence,  the  appeal 
to  the  Imperial  Government ;  hence,  in  part,  the  Jameson  Kaid  for  the 
rescue  of  the  Uitlanders  and  the  ending  of  an  intolerable  situation  ; 
hence,  in  part,  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  pres- 
ent war.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Boer  is  a  past  master  in 
the  matter  of  raids.  His  invasions  of  Natal,  Swaziland,  Zululand,  and 
other  native  states  have,  for  many  years,  constituted  some  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  administration  ol 
South  Africa.  As  a  result  of  two  of  these  raids  the  Transvaal  now 
holds  Swaziland  and  a  part  of  Zululand. 

A  reference  to  the  now  famous  Jameson  Raid  brings  us  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  two  British  colonies — the  Cape  and  ]N"atal — - 
in  their  relation  to  the  internal  and  external  Dutch  population.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  details  of  the  distribution  of  races  in  South 
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Africa.  Books  dealing  with  the  region  have  a  convenient  way  of  over- 
looking the  point.  The  reason  is,  that  in  all  the  different  census  returns 
the  Dutch  and  English  population  is  combined  under  the  heading  of 
''  European. "  It  is  probable  that  this  arrangement  was  intentional, 
so  far  as  Cape  Colony  was  concerned,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  promi- 
nence in  official  figures  to  the  dominance  of  the  Dutch.  But,  on  'No- 
vember  11,  1884,  the  Hon.  J.  X.  Merriman — now  a  member  of  Mr. 
Schreiner's  pro-Dutch  Ministry  at  the  Cape,  though  at  the  date  men- 
tioned violently  opposed  to  his  own  present  position  and  views — gave 
a  lecture  in  London,  from  which  I  quote  the  following  estimate  of 
population  in  the  four  chief  divisions  of  South  Africa  : 


The  total  figures  give  some  340,000  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  162,000 
English,  or  chiefly  English,  and  2,500,000  natives.  Since  1884  the 
English  have  very  much  increased  and  so  also  have  other  nationalities 
^notably  the  Germans,  who  have  in  recent  years  contributed  quite  a 
large  immigration — and  the  natives.  The  population  of  Natal,  chiefly 
English,  has  also  increased  ;  and  the  latest  census  gives  it  as  46,000 
Europeans  amongst  half  a  million  of  natives.  The  Transvaal  census  of 
1896  states  the  presence  of  24,489  Europeans,  of  whom  about  16,000 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Y54  from  '^America" — which 
presumably  means  both  Canada  and  the  United  States.  But  these  fig- 
ures can  hardly  be  depended  upon.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  there 
were,  according  to  the  census  of  1890,  some  24,000  settlers  from  the 
Cape  and  Europe,  in  a  white  population  of  78,000.  Consequently,  in 
these  available  figures  Mr.  Merriman 's  estimate  of  1884  is  fairly  Avell 
borne  out.  The  latest  estimate  in  this  connection  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Garrett,  a  member  of  the  Cape  Assembly,  who  places  the 
Dutch  of  Cape  Colony  at  265,000  and  the  English  at  194,000  ;  the 
Dutch  of  the  Transvaal  at  80,000  and  the  English  (or  Uitlanders)  at 
123,000  ;  the  Dutch  of  the  Orange  Free  State  at  78,000  and  the 
English  at  15,000  ;  the  Dutch  of  Natal  at  6,500  and  the  English  at 
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45,000  ;  the  Dutch  of  Rhodesia  at  1,500  and  the  English  at  8,500. 
It  may  be  added  that  since  1884  newly  annexed  territories  have 
raised  the  native  population  of  British  (and  Dutch)  South  Africa  to 
15,000,000. 

These  data  indicate  the  present  situation  as  no  amount  of  vague 
writing  or  declamation  can  do  ;  and  it  was  this  numerical  dominance 
of  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  combined  with  their  feeling  of  trimnph 
after  Majuba  Hill  and  the  Convention  of  1881,  which  lent  importance 
and  vital  interest  to  the  formation  of  the  Afrikander  Bund  in  the  lat- 
ter year.  Nominally  organized  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  and  to  give  them  a  larger  share  in  public  business  and  govern- 
ment, it  really  stood  for  a  future  Dutch  Republic  covering  all  South 
Africa.  The  Hon.  J.  H.  Hofmyer,  long  the  most  prominent  Dutch 
politician  at  the  Cape,  a  Delegate  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  Lon- 
don, in  1887,  and  to  the  one  held  at  Ottawa  in  1894,  was  its  practical 
founder,  and  was  and  is,  I  believe,  loyal  to  Great  Britain,  in  his  per- 
sonal views.  But  back  of  him  was  the  astute  and  shrewd  figure  of 
President  Krliger,  with  his  well-known  and  avowed  views  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  united  Dutch  South  Africa  ;  and  with  him  were  men  like 
W.  P.  Schreiner,  the  present  Premier  of  the  Cape,  who  is  stated  by  men 
of  standing  at  Cape  Town  to  have  always  been  a  professed  republican 
in  theory — so  much  so  that  his  own  friends  wondered  at  his  taking  the 
oath  as  Prime  Minister.  With  him  were  also  certain  politicians,  who 
saw  a  means  of  making  votes  and  influence  by  pandering  to  a  rising 
tide  of  national  Dutch  sentiment. 

Sir  John  Brand,  President  of  the  Free  State,  saw  the  danger  and 
refused  his  approval  to  the  project.    Said  he  : 

*'  I  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  path  the  Afrikander  Bund  has  adopted 
is  calculated  to  lead  to  that  union  and  fraternization  which  is  so  indispensable  for  the 
bright  future  of  South  Africa.  According  to  my  conception  the  institution  of  the 
Bund  appears  to  be  desirous  of  exalting  itself  above  the  established  Government  and 
forming  an  imperium  in  imperio.''^ 

At  the  first  Congress  of  the  Bund,  in  1888,  its  President  declared  that 
the  object  ^'  was  a  united  South  Africa  under  the  British  fiag. "  But 
at  the  meeting  in  1889,  while  much  was  said  about  the  future  union, 
references  to  Britain  and  the  flag  were  conveniently  omitted  ;  and 
''  Africa  for  the  Afrikanders  "  was  proclaimed  the  platform  and  pol- 
icy of  the  organization.  The  following  is  the  platform  of  the  Bund 
as  enunciated  at  this  meeting — Middleburg,  March  4,  1889  : 
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1.  The  Afrikander  National  Party  acknowledge  the  guidance  of  Providence  in 
the  affairs  both  of  lands  and  peoples. 

2.  They  include,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  the  formation  of  a  pure 
nationality  and  the  preparation  of  our  people  for  the  establishment  of  a  "United 
South  Africa." 

3.  To  this  they  consider  belong: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  firm  union  between  all  the  different  European  nation- 
alities in  South  Africa,  and 

(b)  The  promotion  of  South  Africa's  independence. 

4.  They  consider  that  the  union  mentioned  in  Art.  3  (a)  depends  upon  the  clear 
and  plain  understanding  of  each  other's  general  interest  in  politics,  agriculture,  stock- 
breeding,  trade,  and  industry,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  every  one's  special  rights  in 
the  matter  of  religion,  education,  and  language ;  so  that  all  national  jealousy  between 
the  different  elements  of  the  people  may  be  removed,  and  room  be  made  for  an  unmis- 
takable South  African  national  sentiment. 

5.  To  the  advancement  of  the  independence  mentioned  in  Art.  3  (b)  belong  : 

(a)  That  the  sentiment  of  national  self-respect  and  of  patriotism  toward  South 
Africa  should  above  all  be  developed  and  exhibited  in  schools,  and  in  families,  and  in 
the  public  press. 

(b)  That  a  system  of  voting  should  be  applied  which  not  only  acknowledges  the 
right  of  numbers,  but  also  that  of  ownership  and  the  development  of  intelligence,  and 
that  is  opposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bribery  and  compulsion  at  the  poll. 

(c)  That  our  agriculture,  stock-breeding,  commerce,  and  industries  should  be 
supported  in  every  lawful  manner,  such  as  by  a  conclusive  law  as  regards  masters  and 
servants,  and  also  by  the  appointment  of  a  prudent  and  advantageous  system  of 
Protection. 

(d)  That  the  South  African  Colonies  and  States,  either  each  for  itself  or  in  con- 
junction with  one  another,  shall  regulate  their  own  native  affairs,  employing  thereto 
the  forces  of  the  land  by  means  of  a  satisfactory  burgher  law ;  and 

(e)  That  outside  interference  with  the  domestic  concerns  of  South  Africa  shall  be 
opposed. 

6.  While  they  acknowledge  the  existing  Governments  holding  rule  in  South  Africa, 
and  intend  faithfully  to  fulfil  their  obligations  in  regard  to  the  same,  they  consider 
that  the  duty  rests  upon  those  Governments  to  advance  the  interests  of  South  Africa 
in  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  articles ;  and  whilst,  on  the  one  side,  they  watch  against 
any  unnecessary  or  frivolous  interference  with  the  domestic  or  other  private  matters 
of  the  burgher,  against  any  direct  meddling  with  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
nation,  and  against  laws  which  might  hinder  the  free  influence  of  the  Gospel  upon  the 
national  life,  on  the  other  hand  they  should  accomplish  all  the  positive  duties  of  a  good 
Government,  among  which  must  be  reckoned: 

(a)  In  all  their  actions  to  take  account  of  the  Christian  character  of  the  people. 

(b)  The  maintenance  of  freedom  of  religion  for  every  one,  so  long  as  the  public 
order  and  honor  are  not  injured  thereby. 

(c)  The  acknowledgment  and  expression  of  religious,  social,  and  bodily  needs  of 
the  people,  in  the  observance  of  the  present  weekly  day  of  rest. 

(d)  The  application  of  an  equal  and  judicious  system  of  taxation. 

(e)  The  bringing  into  practice  of  an  impartial  and,  as  far  as  possible,  economical 
administration  of  justice. 

(f)  The  watching  over  the  public  honor,  and  against  the  adulteration  of  the  leceB- 
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saries  of  life,  and  the  defiling  of  ground,  water,  or  air,  as  well  as  against  the  spreading 
of  infectious  diseases. 

7.  In  order  to  secure  the  influence  of  these  principles,  they  stand  forward  as  an 
independent  party,  and  accept  the  cooperation  of  other  parties  only  if  the  same  can  be 
obtained  with  the  uninjured  maintenance  of  these  principles. 

How  wise  and  statesmanlike  were  the  views  entertained  by  Sir  John 
Brand  is  shown  by  the  events  thus  following  his  death  in  1888,  when 
the  most  effective  and  moderate  force  amongst  the  Dutch  was  re- 
moved from  South  Africa,  and  the  head  of  the  Transvaal  became  the 
Dutch  leader  from  the  Cape  to  the  far  north.  Henceforward,  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  more  or  less  at  the  command  of  President 
Krtiger ;  although  it  did  accept  for  a  time  a  sort  of  fluctuating  trade 
arrangement  with  the  Cape,  called  the  South  African  Customs  Union 
— more  or  less  a  farce  because  the  Transvaal  refused  to  join  in  it  and 
Natal  accepted  it  for  a  short  time  only. 

Events  now  moved  toward  the  situation  of  to-day ;  and  the  succeed- 
ing occurrences  deserve  special  attention.  Before  the  formation  of  the 
Afrikander  Bund,  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  were  characteristically  inert 
and  apathetic  in  public  matters.  The  most  energetic  amongst  them 
had  from  time  to  time  trekked  away  to  the  Republics  ;  and  the  Boers 
at  home  seemed  content  to  vote  without  much  attention  to  racial  lines. 
Their  language  and  customs — apart  from  slavery — were  now  abso- 
lutely assured  to  them.  The  Legislature  since  1872  had  been  free  and 
fully  responsible  to  the  electorate  ;  and  they  were  on  terms  of  perfect 
political  equality  with  the  English.  Official  reports  and  debates  were 
printed  in  Dutch  and  English  and  the  old  Dutch  Roman  law  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  colony. 

But  with  the  creation  of  the  Bund  came  dreams  of  racial  suprem- 
acy, instead  of  racial  equality.  Brand,  who  had  represented  the  prin- 
ciple of  honorable  equality  under  the  law,  was  gone  ;  and  Krliger  was 
installed  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  masses  as  the  apostle  of  a  new  dis- 
pensation, of  which  the  Afrikander  Bund  was  to  be  the  instrument. 
A  struggle  for  political  power  followed.  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  saw  what 
was  coming  and  did  his  best,  with  the  eye  and  hand  of  a  statesman,  to 
avert  the  racial  conflict.  He  organized  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany, in  order  to  extend  and  consolidate  British  power  without  arous- 
ing the  jealousies  which  direct  imperial  action  would  have  caused.  He 
won  over  Dutch  leaders  like  J.  W.  Sauer,  Sir  Pieter  Faure,  and  W.  P. 
Schreiner  himself,  and  included  them  in  his  government  between  1890 
and  1896.    He  tried  to  arouse  and  increase  imperial  sentiment  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  had  actually  arranged  the  prelmiinaries  of  a  Cape  and  Cana- 
dian preferential  tariff  with  Sir  John  Thompson  in  London,  just  before 
the  latter  was  so  suddenly  removed  by  death  in  1894.  Meanwhile,  his 
speeches  at  the  Cape,  and  his  policy  in  the  new  regions  of  Matabele- 
land  or  Ehodesia,  Mashonaland  or  Bechuanaland,  as  they  came  under 
his  control,  or  influence,  were  not  only  studiously  moderate,  but  his 
appeals  for  Dutch  cooperation  in  building  up  a  united  South  Africa 
might  even  appear  extreme  in  their  conciliatory  tone  to  those  who 
did  not  see  the  undercurrent  he  was  trying  to  overcome. 

The  Jameson  Raid  of  1895  followed,  and  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
dulled  vision  of  the  British  public.  It  is  said  to  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  present  troubles.  I  believe  it  was  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  Rhodes 
had  watched,  as  President  Brand  had  feared,  the  gradual  progress  of 
a  powerful  Dutch  movement  throughout  South  Africa  ;  and  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  subtle  mind  of  Kriiger,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  gerry- 
mandered constituencies  of  the  Cape,  on  the  other,  and  with  the  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  a  great  public  in  England.  Whether  successful  or 
not,  he  believed  that  the  Jameson  attempt  to  relieve  the  oppressed  Uit- 
landers  would  at  least  arouse  discussion  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  discus- 
sion meant  public  interest  and  increased  knowledge  of  the  situation. 
Jameson  moved  prematurely,  and  the  whole  affair  collapsed  ;  but  even 
in  its  disastrous  end,  it  unquestionably  answered  one  of  the  purposes 
aimed  at  by  the  chief  promoter.  Rhodes  assumed  entire  responsibility 
for  the  raid  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  of  course  lost  political  place  and  power 
in  the  Cape.  Equally,  of  course,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  aware  of 
the  general  situation,  though  not  of  the  proposed  raid  ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  been  greatly  grieved  had  the  Uitlanders 
themselves  cut  the  knot,  overthrown  the  military  oligarchy  of  Kriiger 
and  Joubert,  and  thus  destroyed  the  centre  of  the  spider-web  which 
was  being  weaved  around  the  foundations  of  British  power  in  South 
Africa.  But  the  whole  enterprise  failed,  owing  to  the  supineness  of 
the  Uitlanders  and  the  rashness  of  Jameson. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  success  would  have  made  the  Jameson 
invasion  right,  although  that  result  generally  appears  to  sanctify  re- 
bellion or  aggression.  But  in  its  failure  the  raid  measurably  succeeded. 
The  Afrikander  Bund  partially  threw  off  its  mask  ;  and  when  the  gen- 
eral elections  came  on  in  Cape  Colony,  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  who  had 
replaced  Rhodes,  was  overthrown,  despite  his  record  of  friendliness  to 
the  Boers.  Mr.  W.  P.  Schreiner,  in  1898,  came  into  power  as  the  head 
of  a  distinct  pro-Dutch  Ministry.    With  the  Presidents  of  the  Trans- 
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vaal  and  the  Free  State  in  a  new  defensive  alliance,  and  with  a  Dutch 
majority  and  Ministry  in  Cape  Colony,  the  year  1898  saw  the  appar- 
ent triumph  of  the  Dutch  principle,  and  a  distinct  possibility  to  the 
average  Dutchman  and  native  at  the  Cape  of  the  establishment  of  the 
visionary,  but  hoped-for,  Dutch  Republic. 

The  Boers  in  South  Africa,  it  must  be  remembered,  know  nothing 
of  British  power  ;  they  cannot  read  English  papers  or  books  ;  they 
have  long  lived  in  a  smoke-clouded  atmosphere  of  happy  retrospect 
in  which  Majuba  Hill  and,  latterly,  Doornkop,  represent  the  local 
embodiments  of  imperial  strength.  As  one  old  Boer  said,  in  a  can- 
teen discussion  as  to  the  color  of  the  British  flag  :  ' '  I  have  seen  it  on 
three  occasions — Majuba  and  elsewhere — and  on  each  occasion  it  was 
white. ' '  It  may  also  be  noted  here  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
present  Schreiner  Government  at  the  Cape,  and  on  the  personal  au- 
thority of  a  prominent  South  African  gentleman,  that  one  of  its  first 
actions  was  to  change  the  official  postal  phrase  ''  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service  "  to  ^  ^  On  the  Public  Service."  Recent  events  have  shown  that 
this  was  a  very  just  indication  of  general  policy,  despite  the  subsequent 
offer  of  the  Legislature  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  imperial 
navy.  In  the  light  of  any  close  study  of  the  situation,  I  think  this  lat- 
ter action  cannot  but  appear,  so  far  as  the  Dutch  members  were  con- 
cerned, as  an  effort  to  cloud  and  deceive  public  opinion  in  England. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  situation  facing  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  to  obtain  the  same  rights  for  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  the  Transvaal  as  the  Dutch  had  so  long  possessed,  and 
now  have,  in  Cape  Colony  and  Katal,  and  as  the  English  have  in  the 
Orange  Free  State.  Stripped  of  all  verbiage  and  diplomatic  language 
this  is  the  situation  to-day.  Is  there  any  one  outside  of  certain  United 
States  correspondents  in  London,  the  American  ' '  yellow  press, ' '  La- 
bouchere's  London ' '  Truth, ' '  and  a  section  of  the  English  Radical  press 
which  is  always  and  everywhere  opposed  to  Conservative  policy  and 
Government,  who  does  not  believe  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  ex- 
ercised moderation  in  this  whole  controversy  to  a  degree  of  apparent 
weakness  and  conciliation  which  has  almost  encouraged  Dutch  aggres- 
sion? 

The  imperial  action  taken  to  relieve  the  Uitlanders  undoubtedly 
surprised  the  Dutch  allies  in  the  two  Republics  and  at  the  Cape.  They 
were  not  yet  ready  for  overt  steps  ;  and  it  was  for  some  time  a  ques- 
tion whether  Schreiner  would  take  the  final  plunge  into  definite  and 
defined  treason.     If  he  had  done  so,  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  at  the 
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Cape  would  have  followed  him,  unless  British  forces  in  South  Africa 
were  made  overwhelmingly  strong  in  numbers.  Undoubtedly,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  delay  in  taking  military  action  has  been  influenced  by 
this  consideration,  as  civil  war  over  a  vast  region  filled  with  millions 
of  natives  and  only  a  scattered  white  population  is  an  awful  thing  to 
contemplate,  no  matter  how  right  the  cause  or  how  honest  the  motive. 
A  few  summarized  statements  may  be  given  here  in  connection  with 
the  general  situation  : 

I.  That  a  paramount  position  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
session of  Cape  Town,  was  necessarily  involved  in  the  retention  of  the 
conquered  Dutch  settlements  in  1815  and  in  the  responsibilities  which 
soon  came  to  England  for  the  welfare  of  millions  of  natives. 

II.  That  the  Dutch  farmer,  from  the  earliest  days,  while  loving- 
independence  in  the  form  of  complete  power  to  do  as  he  liked  with  his 
chattels — native  slaves  or  servants — knew  nothing,  and  in  the  Trans- 
vaal knows  less  to-day,  of  what  real  liberty  means. 

III.  That  the  famous  treks  of  the  Boers  into  far-away  regions  were 
dictated  not  by  love  of  liberty,  but  by  love  of  slavery,  not  by  hatred  of 
oppression,  but  by  dislike  of  restrictions  imposed  upon  their  oppression 
of  inferior  races.  Their  treks  resembled  more  the  Mormon  journey 
from  Illinois  to  Utah  in  American  history — the  "  peculiar  institution  " 
in  the  one  case  being  slavery,  and  in  the  other  polygamy. 

TV.  That  no  resemblance  exists  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Eng- 
lish relationship  in  the  Transvaal  and.  the  French  and  the  English  re- 
lationship in  Canada.  In  Canada  perfect  equality  exists  between  the 
races  ;  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  l^atal  perfect  equality  exists,  or  did  ex- 
ist until  the  Dutch  latterly  obtained  the  upper  hand  ;  in  the  Transvaal 
alone  it  has  not  existed  for  many  years. 

V.  That  the  British  position  in  South  Africa  has  been  from  the 
earliest  days  one  of  continuous  conflict,  owing  largely  to  the  hostilities 
aroused  by  the  Boers  among  the  natives  ;  that  the  former  have  been 
systematically  cruel  in  their  treatment  of  the  natives  and  harsh  in  their 
conduct  toward  missionaries  ;  and  that  the  bitter  complaints  of  mis- 
sionaries in  this  connection  are  to  this  day  the  source  of  sorrow  to  Eng- 
lish philanthropists  and  of  regret  to  Exeter  Hall. 

YI.  That,  apart  from  the  Boers,  the  troubles  in  South  Africa  dur- 
ing many  years  past  have  been  increased,  and  in  more  than  one  case 
caused,  by  the  spirit  of  irresolution  introduced  from  1850  to  1870  into 
imperial  councils  by  the  Manchester  School  of  politicians,  and  from 
the  early  seventies  onward  by  men  who,  though  more  generally  pa- 
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triotic  in  their  views,  were  still  unable  to  grasp  at  once  the  difficulties 
and  necessities  of  imperial  administration  and  responsibility. 

YII.  That  the  presence  of  the  great  native  population  in  the  Trans- 
kei  territories,  in  Zululand,  Pondoland,  Mashonaland,  Matabeleland, 
Bechuanaland,  Griqualand,  Basutoland,  etc.,  have  not  only  introduced 
a  disturbing  element  into  all  the  history  of  these  regions,  but  must  be 
gravely  considered  in  matters  wherein  general  British  supremacy  is 
involved.  Great  as  has  been  the  trouble  in  the  past  caused  by  Boer 
aggression  upon  the  natives,  it  is  compensated  for  now  by  the  proba- 
bility, though  not  certainty,  that  the  most  of  them  will  in  the  present 
war  remain  in  a  passive  and  neutral  condition. 

YIII.  That  if  Great  Britain  had  been  anxious  to  grab  territory,  as 
too  many  American  papers  allege,  and  as  the  Americans  may  be  said 
to  have  proved  themselves  to  be  in  the  Philippines,  she  would  have 
accepted  the  original  wish  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  remain  under 
the  British  flag  ;  would  have  for  once  and  all  crushed  the  Transvaal 
in  1880,  when  there  were  only  six  or  seven  thousand  fighting  Boers 
available  ;  and  would  certainly  have  bought  Delagoa  Bay  when  she 
was  given  the  now  much-desired  opportunity  under  the  earlier  colo- 
nial administration  of  Lord  Carnarvon. 

IX.  That  the  real  crisis  for  some  time  past  was  not  in  the  threats 
and  contumacy  of  the  Transvaal,  but  in  the  underground  combination 
which  President  Kriiger  has  so  skilfully  worked  out,  by  means  of  the 
Afrikander  Bund,  amongst  the  Cape  Dutch  and  the  Dutch  of  the  two 
Republics. 

X.  That  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  throughout  South  Africa  for 
Dutch  and  English,  enunciated  and  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, should  have  the  approval  of  the  whole  Empire  and  of  all  English- 
speaking  peoples. 

Let  me  add  in  conclusion  that  if  England  now  shows  strength  as 
she  has  exhibited  moderation,  and  constructive  statecraft  as  she  has 
the  policy  of  conciliation,  the  end  of  South  Africa's  manifold  troubles 
is  in  sight.  I  see  in  that  event  the  vision  of  a  federated  South  Africa, 
possessed  of  absolute  self-government  amongst  what  are  now  small  ra- 
cial republics  and  scattered  communities,  but  with  the  common  bond 
amongst  them  all  of  equal  rights  and  privileges,  equal  commercial  and 
railway  facilities,  equal  kindliness  of  legislation  toward  the  inferior 
races.  Over  them  and  guaranteeing  popular  rights  by  means  of  pop- 
ular power,  I  see  a  parliament  such  as  that  of  Canada  and  of  the  new 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  but  with  powers  reaching  out  into  the 
26 
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vast  interior,  uniting  the  Cape  with  Cairo  through  the  middle  of  a 
great  continent  by  British  rail  and  British  telegraph,  and  slowly  but 
surely  transmuting  Dutch  and  English  feelings  of  hostility  into  a  com- 
mon pride  in  a  new  African  Empire,  equalling  or  excelling  in  future 
power  and  population  the  marvellous  Empire  of  India.  And  recent 
events  make  me  hope  to  see  sharing  in  the  eventual  triumph  of  Brit- 
ish freedom  and  strength,  at  Cape  Town  and  afterward  in  London, 
regiments  which  shall  be  representative  of  that  principle  of  liberty 
which  the  Boers  reject,  and  of  that  principle  of  unity  which  they 
must  eventually  accept,  and  coming  from  the  Colonies  of  Australia, 
the  Islands  of  l^ew  Zealand,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
from  the  Empire  of  India.  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 


THE  STATUS  OF  PUEETO  KICO. 

In"  the  possession  of  Puerto  Rico  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  confronted  with  both  opportunity  and  responsibility.  It  would  be 
at  variance  with  American  citizenship  if  we  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  former  ;  we  should  be  recreant  to  every  honest  principle  if  we 
evaded  the  latter.  Consequently,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we 
shall  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  island  with  characteristic 
energy,  while  endeavoring  to  administer  the  government  with  the 
wise  combination  of  liberty  and  law  that  makes  the  American  nation 
the  glory  of  modern  civilization. 

There  is  every  reason  why  the  regard  of  the  United  States  for 
Puerto  Rico  should  be  most  considerate.  True,  the  island  came  to 
us  by  right  of  conquest  from  Spain  ;  but  the  usually  antagonistic  rela- 
tions of  vanquished  and  victor  have  never  existed  between  the  island 
people  and  the  Americans.  The  Puertoricans  have  always  mani- 
fested toward  us  the  utmost  good- will.  They  joyously  welcomed  the 
coming  of  our  flag  as  a  relief  from  the  tyranny,  oppression,  and  bar- 
barity of  Spanish  administration.  They  hailed  us  as  the  champions  of 
liberty  and  equality  before  the  law  ;  and  they  expressed  the  hope, 
amid  the  rejoicing  which  they  manifested  when  Spain  yielded,  that 
to  Puerto  Rico  would  come  the  blessings  of  good  government  which 
have  made  the  United  States  the  abiding-place  of  a  wonderfully  pros- 
perous and  happy  people. 

In  no  small  degree,  therefore,  is  the  problem  which  Puerto  Rico 
presents  simplified  in  the  very  beginning.  The  people  of  the  island  are 
not  wedded  to  their  systems  ;  they  do  not,  in  their  proper  devotion  to 
their  country,  include  love  either  for  Spain  or  for  the  laws  by  which 
they  have  been  oppressed,  held  in  ignorance  and  semi-bondage,  and 
burdened  with  excessive  taxation.  Former  conditions  have  been,  to 
the  Puertorican,  exceedingly  onerous.  He  welcomes  the  advent  of 
the  American  with  sincere  joy  ;  believing  that,  at  last,  the  shackles 
which  have  enslaved  him  are  to  be  cast  aside,  and  that  he  is  to  walk 
erect  in  a  new  and  healthy  atmosphere  of  liberty  and  justice. 

The  investigations  of  the  Insular  Commission,  which  has  been 
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working  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  have  revealed  with  great  clearness  the  rea- 
sons which  actuated  the  Puertoricans  in  their  friendliness  to  the 
United  States.  Justice,  as  we  experience  it  in  this  country,  was  found 
to  be  a  thing  almost  unknown.  The  Commission  reports,  for  instance, 
two  thousand  men  confined  in  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  Puerto 
Kico.  Many  of  these  unfortunates  had  been  incarcerated  for  months 
and  years  without  trial ;  and  one  man  had  languished  for  six  years 
and  nine  months  in  a  dreary  cell,  the  helpless  victim  of  cruel  force.  In 
one  jail  one  hundred  and  forty -nine  prisoners  were  anxiously  await- 
ing trial,  their  righteous  demands  for  a  hearing  having  been  ignored. 
Almost  all  of  these  were  charged  with  petty  offences,  the  punishment 
for  which,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  would  have  been  imprisonment 
for  a  brief  period  of  time  only. 

Taxation  under  Spanish  rule  was  simply  outrageous,  while  the  ex- 
penditures were  almost  beyond  belief.  In  the  city  of  San  Juan,  with  a 
population  of  about  twenty  thousand,  the  consumption  tax  on  sales  of 
meat  last  year  was  $33,000  ;  on  bread,  $30,000  ;  but  on  intoxicating 
liquors,  only  $1,900.  According  to  actual  figures  furnished  by  the 
Commission,  the  expenditures  in  San  Juan  alone  could  be  annually  de- 
creased $140,000  by  the  introduction  of  American  methods.  In  other 
towns,  having  a  population  of  about  five  thousand,  a  saving  of  $35,000 
a  year  could  be  effected.  A  proportionate  universal  reduction  would, 
of  course,  be  possible  in  the  reformation  of  the  general  government  of 
the  island. 

The  school  system  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  utterly  worthless.  With 
few  schools  and  no  school-houses,  and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cate- 
chism as  the  principal  text-book,  it  is  not  strange  that  not  exceeding 
10  per  cent  of  the  population  can  read  or  write.  Other  disadvantages 
of  living  in  Puerto  Rico  can  also  be  enumerated.  The  tax  for  making 
and  recording  deeds  is  so  high  as  to  be  well-nigh  prohibitive  ;  while 
the  charge  for  recording  wills  is  not  definitely  fixed  by  law,  but  is  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  estate.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
excellent  properties  are  entirely  dissipated  in  fees,  leaving  nothing 
for  the  widow  or  other  heirs.  The  cemeteries,  purchased  with  public 
funds,  are  under  the  control  of  the  clergy  ;  thus  presenting  the  evil 
of  combining  church  and  state. 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  however,  is  the  fact  that  over  one-half  of 
the  children  of  Puerto  Rico  are  illegitimate — not  because  of  the  wan- 
ton immorality  of  their  parents,  but  because  the  expense  connected 
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with  a  marriage  in  a  church  made  the  formal  ceremony  impossible 
among  the  poorer  classes.  While  thus  placing  the  barrier  of  money  at 
the  church  door,  the  priests  discouraged  any  form  of  civil  marriage  ; 
so  that  the  poor,  and  some  of  the  rich,  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  simply 
living  together  in  the  marital  state.  There  was  not,  in  this  mode  of 
living,  a  deliberate  desire  to  offend  against  recognized  custom  ;  nor 
were  the  relations  thus  informally  assumed  regarded  as  lacking  force. 
On  the  contrary,  both  men  and  women  compelled  by  poverty  to  live 
together  without  legal  or  religious  sanction,  remained  true  to  each 
other.  We  must  feel  sympathy  for  them  in  their  sad  condition  ;  and 
we  can  well  understand  the  indignation  aroused  against  a  government 
which  drove  a  helpless  people  into  such  a  state. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  Puerto 
Rico  before  we  wrested  the  island  from  Spain.  Many  of  them  still  pre- 
vail. The  time  must  come  when  not  one  of  them  shall  remain  to  blight 
the  fair  surface  of  the  island.  If  the  war  with  Spain  had  any  object  in 
view,  that  object  was  the  emancipation  of  the  Cubans  from  the  thral- 
dom of  Spain.  As  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  we  have  secured  a  tenta- 
tive hold  upon  Cuba  ;  while  Puerto  Rico  presents  a  field  in  which  we 
can  institute  reforms  with  unquestioned  authority.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States  will,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  these  people  to  their  fate.  This 
being  accepted  as  a  fact,  ought  we,  as  an  enlightened  nation,  to  allow 
an  ancient,  barbarous,  and  unjust  system  to  continue  its  blight  ?  The 
answer,  1  feel  assured,  will  be  a  universal  negative. 

Three  facts  now  appear  to  be  plain  :  (1)  that  the  Puertoricans  ac- 
cepted our  coming  as  an  assurance  of  their  future  happiness  and  pros- 
perity ;  (2)  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  naturally  led 
them  to  welcome  any  change  ;  and  (3)  that  the  United  States  will  not 
allow  the  fond  hopes  awakened  into  being  by  the  sight  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  to  be  ruthlessly  blasted.  Having  established  these  premises, 
it  follows,  as  a  legitimate  sequence,  that  we  must  provide  a  new  gov- 
ernment for  the  island — a  conclusion  which  necessitates  consideration 
of  the  methods  whereby  similar  problems  have  been  solved  by  other 
nations. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  other  countries  for  the  military  author- 
ity, acting  under  the  Crown  and  not  through  Parliament,  to  make 
new  laws  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  conquering 
nation.  England  has  pursued  this  course  with  all  her  colonies  since 
the  day  she  lost  control  of  this  country.    She  has  to-day  three  classes 
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of  colonies  :  (1)  the  Crown  colonies — and  all  were  of  this  character  at 
first ;  (2)  colonies  governed  through  representatives  of  the  Crown, 
who  sometimes  reside  in  London,  but  are  more  generally  Englishmen 
living  and  holding  office  in  the  new  country  ;  and  (3)  colonies  which 
have  a  constitution  framed  by  the  Crown,  giving  some  local  legisla- 
tive power,  over  which  the  Crown  exercises  the  veto  privilege.  These 
latter  colonies  are  distinct  parts  of  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain. 

Germany,  when  she  conquered  Alsace  and  Lorraine  from  France, 
in  1870-71,  united  the  two  provinces  into  one,  called  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  enacted  a  complete  code  of  new  laws.  Germans  were  appointed 
to  office  ;  the  land  was  thoroughly  Germanized  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  conform  to  German  laws. 

When  California  was  wrested  from  Mexico  by  our  troops,  in  1846, 
the  military  authorities  organized  a  provisional  government,  which 
continued  in  supreme  force  until  1850,  when  California  was  admitted 
as  a  State.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  upheld  the  power  and 
authority  of  this  military  government ;  sustaining,  especially,  its  laws 
and  acts  in  their  relation  to  purely  civil  affairs. 

The  case  of  I*^ew  Mexico  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  civil  government  by  military  officers.  It  was  a  part  of  ]^ew 
Spain  ;  and  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  our  army,  in  1846, 
the  Mexican  officials  departed,  and  all  semblance  of  government  si- 
multaneously disappeared.  Gen.  Kearney,  the  commanding  general 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  proclaimed  himself  governor,  and  prepared 
a  full  code  of  laws,  civil  and  criminal ;  established  a  new  judicial  sys- 
tem, with  trial  courts  and  appellate  courts  ;  prescribed  new  methods 
of  taxation  ;  and  appointed  a  complete  set  of  officers  and  judges.  He 
acted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief,  but 
without  the  direct  sanction  of  Congress.  The  consent  of  the  latter 
body  was,  however,  implied  through  continued  silence.  This  military 
assumption  of  civil  powers  continued  nearly  five  years — long  after  the 
war  ended,  and  until  Congress  considered  the  people  of  'New  Mexico 
ready  for  Territorial  government.  Then  an  enabling  act  was  passed, 
and  a  Territorial  legislature  authorized. 

There  are  to-day  in  the  United  States  large  numbers  of  people  who 
would  curtail  military  authority  to  its  minimum  degree,  and  who  stren- 
uously assert  that  it  should  be  especially  divorced  from  all  connection 
with  civil  government.  The  arguments  which  they  advance,  with  con- 
ceded honesty  and  sincerity,  were  anticipated  in  the  case  of  Leitens- 
dorf  vs,  Webb  (20  Howard,  363),  which  was  heard  in  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court  on  a  question  affecting  the  validity  of  Gen.  Kearney's 
act.  It  was  contended  then,  as  it  is  argued  now,  that  Gen.  Kearney 
had  no  power  to  create  courts  and  exercise  governmental  control  with- 
out authority  conveyed  in  a  specific  act  of  Congress.  The  court,  how- 
ever, took  a  different  view,  and  upheld  Gen.  Kearney's  code  and  his 
courts,  declaring  that  no  power  but  that  of  Congress  could  supplant 
them  ;  that  the  government  was  legal ;  that  the  acts  and  decisions  of 
the  courts  were  binding  according  to  the  policy  of  our  country  ;  and 
that  the  constitutionality  of  such  military  administration  could  not  be 
questioned. 

The  decision  respecting  New  Mexico  affords  the  most  ample,  but 
by  no  means  the  solitary,  precedent  for  the  continuance  of  military 
authority  in  Puerto  Rico.  All  through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
after  its  close,  the  military  established  governments  in  the  Southern 
States,  appointed  courts  which  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, exercised  every  grade  and  class  of  sovereign  power,  disposed  of 
public  domain,  and,  finally,  leased  for  ten  years  the  privilege  of  build- 
ing wharves — a  period  which  extended  far  beyond  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  even  after  the  States  in  question  had  been  fully  restored  to 
their  own  governments.  The  acts  of  these  military  administrations 
have  been  repeatedly  upheld  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
There  is  not  an  adverse  decision,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  authority 
to  act  was  not  granted  by  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  conclusively,  I  believe,  that  civil  govern- 
ment can  be  constitutionally  exercised  in  Puerto  Rico  by  military  offi- 
cers, acting  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  An  opinion  noted  in 
9th  Wallace  carries  us  a  step  further.  This  decision  asserts  that  until 
a  conquered  country  is  declared  by  act  of  Congress  to  be  a  part  of  the 
United  States  and  a  collection  district  thereof,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
foreign  ;  that  mere  conquest  does  not  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  in  the  period  intervening  before  Congres- 
sional recognition  duties  are  still  collectible  on  goods  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  from  other  countries.  During  this  inchoate  state,  so 
to  speak,  the  country  is  under  the  military  authority  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  govermnent,  though  semi-civil,  con- 
forms only  to  the  laws  of  war  and  the  usages  of  nations,  and  is  not 
based  upon  Congressional  enactment. 

This  is  the  situation  which  obtains  in  Puerto  Rico  at  the  present 
time  and  which  will  continue  until  Congress  intervenes  ;  for,  when 
Congress  acts,  a  different  rule  prevails.    The  island  is  now  a  mere  mili- 
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tary  possession,  practically  a  foreign  territory,  unrecognized  by  law  ; 
but  through  Congressional  action  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  simple,  but  convincing,  ground  that  Congress  cannot 
legislate  for  foreigners.  If  Congress,  declining  to  act,  assents  to  the 
status  quo,  the  President  must  and  will  continue  his  government,  as 
in  the  cases  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  Congress  might  act  in 
negative  fashion,  declining  to  accept  the  new  territory  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  case  the  creation  of  laws  would  not  be  at- 
tempted ;  or  it  might  direct  the  President  to  cast  Puerto  Rico  adrift 
to  take  care  of  itself,  or  to  transfer  it  to  some  other  power.  But,  in 
my  judgment,  the  surrender  of  the  island  is  a  probability  so  remote  as 
to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion. 

If  Puerto  Rico  had  come  into  our  possession  upon  the  same  terms 
as  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  situation  would  have  been  entirely  dif- 
ferent ;  for  each  was  ceded  under  a  treaty  expressly  stipulating  that 
it  should  be  '^  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  its  people  entitled  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. ' '  Puerto  Rico  was  conquered 
and  ceded  ;  the  Philippines  Avere  conquered,  purchased,  and  ceded. 
Their  status,  however,  is  not  defined  by  treaty,  but  is  left  to  Congress  ; 
so  that  they  are  simply  parts  of  the  possessions  of  the  United  States — 
merely  the  property  of  the  United  States,  without  State  or  Territorial 
rights. 

The  demand  of  the  anti-expansionists,  that  we  ought  either  to 
transfer  our  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  and  Puerto  Rico  to  a 
local  government  or  sell  these  possessions  to  some  other  country,  is, 
in  itself,  clearly  an  admission  of  this  fact.  Congress  would  not  have 
the  power  to  dispose  of  them  if  they  were  States  or  Territories  or  even 
integral  parts  of  the  United  States.  We  determined  on  blood-stained 
fields,  that  no  State  or  Territory  can  secede  from  the  Union  ;  nor  can 
Congress  sell  or  cede  any  part  of  the  United  States,  or  allow  any  State 
to  set  up  a  government  of  its  own.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
mand upon  Congress  for  the  surrender  of  the  Philippines  and  Puerto 
Rico  is  untenable  ;  unless  it  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  these  isl- 
ands are  not  at  this  time  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Time  alone  can 
demonstrate  whether  we  shall  ever  want  to  make  them  States.  If  we 
are  not  certain  as  to  this,  we  should  not  make  them  Territories  ;  for 
statehood  follows  Territorial  conditions. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  first  step  toward  the 
erection  of  these  present  military  possessions  into  Territories  is  taken 
when  Congress  enacts  general  legislation  in  their  behalf,  for  then  they 
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become  "  integral  parts  "  of  the  United  States.  The  path  along  which 
this  initial  step  would  lead  us  is  already  plainly  marked  out  by  our 
Constitution.  If  a  legislature  is  to  be  created  under  any  system  of  fran- 
chise, or  laws  passed  directly  by  Congress,  it  must  keep  the  Consti- 
tution in  full  remembrance,  and  not  withhold  any  of  the  personal 
privileges  guaranteed  to  any  people  of  the  United  States.  It  must  pro- 
vide a  government  republican  in  form.  It  must  insure  trials  by  jury 
for  all  criminal  offences,  and  civil  cases  involving  $20,  and  a  grand  jury 
for  all  felonies.  It  must  see  that  no  privilege  of  any  citizen  is  abridged. 
Tariff  barriers  must  be  destroyed  ;  for,  under  the  Constitution,  all  du- 
ties must  be  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  no  duties  can 
be  charged  on  imports  from  any  State.  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Taga- 
logs,  as  well  as  the  Puertoricans,  can  freely  enter  our  ports  ;  for  it  is 
the  right  of  any  citizen  to  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  United  States 
to  any  other  part.  The  judges  of  the  courts  must  be  appointed  for 
life. 

All  these  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  must  be  incorporated  in 
the  legislation  which  Congress  would  enact  for  these  islands.  This  is 
no  random  statement ;  it  is  a  principle  which  has  been  repeatedly  as- 
serted Avhenever  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories  have  come  before  the  courts  for  judicial  construc- 
tion. The  right  of  suffrage,  however,  is  not  included,  as  that  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  the  Constitution. 

It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  most  unwise  and  dangerous  for  Con- 
gress to  take,  at  this  time,  even  the  first  step  toward  legislation  atten- 
dant with  so  many  grave  consequences.  Puerto  Rico  is,  undoubtedly, 
in  need  of  reforms  ;  but  it  is  not  ready  for  the  ballot,  nor  for  jury 
trials  in  all  its  courts,  nor  to  surrender  all  its  customs  duties  and  the 
revenues  derived  therefrom.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  for  their 
part,  are  not  yet  ready  to  receive  all  Puertorican  products  free  of  duty. 
This  presents,  apparently,  a  hopeless  problem  ;  but  to  my  mind  the 
solution  is  both  clear  and  easy.  Congress  certainly  cannot  legislate 
for  the  Puertoricans  ;  for  this  means  the  bestowal  upon  them  of  every 
privilege  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution — a  condition  which  we  are 
not  yet  ready  to  grant,  nor  they  to  receive. 

Consequently,  we  should  allow  the  President  to  continue,  without 
interference  by,  or  suggestion  from.  Congress,  the  government  under 
military  authority.  Under  such  beneficent  rule  all  the  needful  re- 
forms can  be  inaugurated.  In  the  meantime  the  people  of  Puerto 
Eico  will  be  preparing  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  ;  education  will  be 
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extending  among  them  a  knowledge  of  American  affairs  ;  and  they 
will  have  continually  before  them,  as  an  object  lesson,  the  equal  dis- 
pensation of  justice  under  wise  laws.  At  some  time  in  the  future, 
when  they,  like  the  l^ew  Mexicans,  who  were  under  the  same  Spanish 
system  and  spoke  the  Spanish  language,  are  ready  for  citizenship,  let 
Congress  accept  the  situation,  create  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  extend  over  it  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  has  ample  authority  to  reduce  the 
duties  collected  in  the  island  upon  imports  from  the  United  States  ; 
decreasing  the  scale  in  such  degree  as  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  Puertoricans  and  protect  our  own  trade.  It  is  imperative,  how- 
ever, that  authority  be  given  him  to  modify  the  tariff  on  Puertorican 
products  entering  the  United  States,  when,  in  his  judgment,  such  modi- 
fication will  conduce  to  the  development  of  trade  without  injury  to 
this  country.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  the  President  cannot  alter 
any  legall}^  prescribed  duties,  except  when  a  treaty  is  negotiated  under 
the  reciprocity  clause  of  the  tariff  act.  We  have  negotiated  treaties 
with  the  commercial  rivals  of  Puerto  Pico  ;  hence,  this  relief  for  her 
is  demanded  by  all  considerations  of  justice.  The  law  which  would 
meet  this  case  would  provide,  that  when  any  foreign  country  or  part 
of  a  foreign  country  has  been  conquered  by  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  military  authority  of  this  country,  the  President  may,  as  to  du- 
ties on  goods  imported  therefrom  into  the  United  States,  make  such 
rates  or  reductions  as  shall  seem  proper  while  the  said  country  is  so 
held  and  occupied  by  our  troops. 

The  President  can  be  trusted  with  this  discretion  ;  and  he  can  also 
be  relied  upon  to  make  a  good  code  of  laws  for  Puerto  Eico.  He  can 
be,  and  is,  better  informed  as  to  the  conditions  existing  in  the  island 
than  the  members  of  Congress,  at  least  until  the  latter  have  gathered 
the  necessary  information  through  appropriate  committees  charged 
with  that  duty.  He  can  prepare  and  promulgate  the  laws  more 
promptly  than  Congress,  which  naturally  occupies  much  time  in  ad- 
justing conflicting  questions.  He  can  also  immediately  remedy  any 
defects — a  process  which  could  not  be  accomplished  in  Congress  with- 
out much  delay.  Indeed,  long  before  Congress  could  complete  its  de- 
liberations, the  President  can  have  a  full  quasi  civil  government  in 
satisfactory  operation,  the  laws  administered  by  competent  officers, 
the  courts  administering  justice,  the  children  in  school,  the  people 
freed  from  many  evils  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  of  person  and 
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of  conscience  ;  while  capital  may  be  iii vested  with  the  knowledge  •! 
adequate  protection. 

The  necessity  of  hasty  legislation,  with  all  its  crude  and  imperfect 
results,  would  thus  be  avoided.  Ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  the  industrial  development  of  the  island.  We  might  expect  to  see 
railways,  tramways,  telephones,  sugar  factories,  and  fruit  plantations 
in  full  operation  under  temporary  laws  which  could  be  tested  by  actual 
operation.  The  President  would  thus  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  as- 
serted policy  of  the  war,  that  it  Avas  not  for  conquest,  but  for  humanity. 
Most  important  of  all,  we  could  show  to  the  world  that  we  had  be- 
gun in  earnest  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  good  government  of  the 
island  and  the  advancement  of  its  civilization. 

The  American  people  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  govern 
themselves  ;  now  let  us  prove  that  we  can  uplift  the  people  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  sea.  Through  one  bloody  conflict  we  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence ;  through  another,  we  struck  the  shackles  from  four  millions 
of  our  own  people  ;  and  now,  through  the  war  with  Spain  and  its  well- 
directed  results,  let  us  give  freedom,  good  government,  and  higher 
ideals  to  the  people  who  have  been  placed  under  our  control.  It  is  our 
noble  task  to  lead  them  up  to  the  high  standard  required  and  expected 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  But  if,  after  a  fair  trial,  we  find 
that  these  people  do  not  attain  the  requisite  and  desired  excellence,  we 
shall  know,  at  least,  that  our  promises  have  been  fulfilled,  and  that 
our  duty  has  been  honestly  performed.  In  the  proud  consciousness  of 
this,  we  can  let  the  future  determine  its  own  problems. 

H.  G.  Curtis. 


THE  TEUST  PKOBLEM— ITS  EEAL  JSTATUKE. 

1^0  economic  tendency  is  to-day  so  absorbing  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  so  full  of  tremendous  possibilities  of  good  or  ill  for  our  future 
development,  as  is  the  unmistakable  drift  toward  a  concentration  of 
entire  industries  in  single  corporate  hands.  The  trusts  capitalized  at 
$8,000,000,000  are  supposed  to  represent  nearly  $3,000,000,000  of  ac- 
tual value,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  manufacturing  capital  of  the 
country,  which  was  valued  in  1890  at  $6,500,000,000,  and  must  now 
exceed  $10,000,000,000,  for  the  census  figure  was  probably  an  under- 
estimate. ^Not  only  the  radical  opponents  of  the  trust,  but  even  its  ad- 
vocates, like  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  predict  its  well-nigh  universal  spread, 
unless  checked  by  legislation  ;  while  our  socialist  friends  claim  that  it 
cannot  be  so  checked,  but  is  the  natural  beginning  of  an  evolution 
which  can  only  end  in  monopoly,  absorbing  all  business,  and  then 
being  itself  absorbed  by  the  people  in  a  purified  democratic  state. 
Others,  again,  think  the  trust  will  go  to  pieces  of  itself,  or  can  easily 
be  destroyed  by  hostile  legislation. 

Many  would  remove  all  anxiety  by  referring  to  the  scare  and  suf- 
fering attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  of  the  cor- 
poration, with  their  displacement  of  the  individual  hand- worker  and 
the  small  partnership.  These  changes  have  indeed  introduced  tremen- 
dous, and  still  unsolved,  problems  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  of 
how  to  secure  continued  prosperity  and  markets  for  farmer  and  manu- 
facturer, and  steady  employment  for  labor.  But,  on  the  whole,  society 
has  gained  by  the  past  century  of  industrial  transformation.  So  it  is 
argued  that  we  should  make  light  of  the  ignorant  fears  of  the  fast 
growing  numbers  of  those  who  are  truly  alarmed  over  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  trust. 

Now,  so  far  as  this  relates  to  the  department  store,  so  often  classed 
with  the  trust,  the  argument  is  sound.  The  department  store  does  not, 
like  so  many  trusts,  ruin  the  business  of  its  smaller  rivals  by  cutting 
prices,  even  below  cost,  in  one  portion  of  the  community,  while  keep- 
ing them  up  for  the  residents  of  other  sections.  It  furnishes  to  every 
one  alike  the  advantages  of  lower  prices,  which  are  rendered  possible 
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by  the  economies  of  a  big  business  *,  while  it  gives  its  patrons  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  all  their  goods,  from  bonnets  to  flour,  from  needles  to 
lawn-mowers,  in  one  store,  at  a  great  saving  of  time.  It  permits  of 
one  payment,  one  delivery,  and  one  ringing  of  the  door-bell,  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  day's  shopping  ;  and,  by  reason  of  its  rapid  sales,  it  can  often 
afford  to  furnish  a  fresher  and  more  attractive  assortment  of  the  things 
desired  by  the  buyer.  The  department  store  differs  from  the  trust  still 
more  vitally  in  the  fact  that,  having  secured  a  large  market  by  reason 
of  its  accommodation  to  the  customer,  it  does  not,  like  the  trust,  raise 
prices  above  those  that  would  naturally  exist  with  small  competitive 
stores.  When  the  big  department  stores  of  a  city  unite,  as  they  are 
likely  to  in  time,  their  similarity  to  the  trust  may  quickly  appear. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  trust,  however,  is  its  monopoly  charac- 
ter. While  legally  it  is  only  a  large  corporation,  since  the  technical 
trust  has  been  changed  to  the  corporate  form,  yet  in  fact  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  change  from  hand- tools  to  ma- 
chinery, or  from  the  partnership  to  the  corporation,  or  from  the  small 
store  to  the  department  store,  throughout  all  of  which  the  keenest 
competition  continues,  and  the  change  from  the  group  of  competing 
corporations  to  the  one  giant  consolidation,  which  is  possessed  of  mo- 
nopoly features  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  size,  and  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  country,  along  the  special  line  of  its  work. 
It  is  virtually  a  monopoly  of  large  capital,  or  a  capitalistic  monopoly. 
Prof.  Jenks  has  well  defined  it  as  a  monopoly  which 

"so  controls  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  practically  to  regulate  competition  and 
to  fix  the  price  of  its  products  on  the  whole  with  little  reference  to  competitors,  or  to 
the  cost  of  production,  but  mainly  with  reference  to  securing  the  greatest  net  results." 

The  trust  also  differs  from  the  so-called  natural  monopolies,  which 
the  writer  prefers  to  call  monopolies  of  situation,  such  as  gas,  street 
railways,  water,  electric  light,  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  and  the 
railroad,  in  that,  while  equally  natural  in  its  development,  the  trust 
does  not  primarily  depend  on  specially  favored  and  limited  locations 
of  land,  but  on  the  enormous  amount  of  capital  requisite  for  entering 
upon  successful  competition.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  trust  is  often 
favored  by  affiliation  with  monopolies  of  situation,  or  by  a  grip  upon 
such  natural  resources  as  anthracite  coal-mines  and  oil-wells  ;  but  in 
a  broad  way  the  above  distinctions  will  hold. 

The  evolution  of  the  trust  appears  to  be  so  natural,  that  the  writer 
is  constantly  surprised  that  no  one,  even  among  the  economists,  seems 
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to  have  anticipated  the  following  analysis  of  it.  Possibly  a  wider  read- 
ing, however,  will  reveal  that  others  have  done  so. 

Until  recently  the  tendency  of  competition  to  reduce  prices  has 
been  met  by  the  ability  of  the  competitors,  in  considerable  degree,  to 
turn  to  other  lines  of  business,  or  at  least  to  reduce  the  capital  in  an 
old  business  as  soon  as  it  becomes  so  overdone  as  to  be  unprofitable. 
A  diminution  of  output  would  then  restore  prices  to  such  a  level  as  to 
yield  the  normal  profits  that  similar  capital,  risk,  and  ability  could 
command  elsewhere.  This  competition,  albeit  with  many  jars  and 
jolts,  has  been  the  general  characteristic  of  business  for  this  entire  cen- 
tury, and  has  given  the  economist  his  well-known  ideas  of  its  general 
beneficent  character. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  growing  specialization  and  costliness  of 
the  machinery  necessary  in  almost  any  line  of  manufacturing,  it  is  not 
as  easy  as  formerly  to  withdraw  capital  from  an  unprofitable  business. 
Even  the  modern  corporate  form  of  organization  lends  itself  less  read- 
ily to  dissolution  or  to  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of  the  share  of  capital 
than  did  the  partnership.  The  result  of  all  this  can  be  most  quickly 
seen  by  an  illustration. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  certain  industry  the  product,  under  normal 
conditions,  sells  for  $1,  and  that  of  this  amount  twenty-five  cents  is 
necessary  to  cover  taxes,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  the 
normal  profits  of  such  business.  This  twenty-five  cents  may  be  con- 
sidered as  fixed  charges,  since  they  are  charges  that  the  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  bear  even  when  idle.  The  other  seventy-five  cents  of  the 
price,  which  would  include  wages,  fuel,  raw  material,  etc. ,  and  which 
would  stop  if  the  factory  should  shut  down,  may  be  called  operating 
expenses.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  this  line  of  business  is  in  the  hands 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  powerful  corporations.  Some  one  of  these — 
or  its  more  or  less  reckless  manager — thinking  to  take  away  business 
from  its  rivals,  and  ultimately  to  make  a  good  showing  for  the  stock- 
holders, may  reduce  the  price  to  ninety-five  cents,  although  no  better 
able  to  do  so  than  its  rivals.  Unless  the  latter  immediately  follow  suit, 
they  will  lose  much  of  their  business  ;  but  they  will  not  thereby  reduce 
their  fixed  charges.  They  will  therefore  argue  that  if  they  reduce  their 
price  to  ninety -five  cents,  they  will  lose  five  cents  on  every  article  they 
sell,  but  that  if  they  do  not  so  reduce,  they  will  lose  twenty-five  cents 
on  every  article  they  do  not  sell  within  the  limits  of  their  normal  pro- 
ductive capacity.  The  process  is  likely  to  be  repeated  by  another  cut  to 
ninety  cents  in  some  factory.    This  series  of  reductions  may  continue 
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until  the  article  is  sold  for  seventy-five  cents.  In  fact,  the  price  may 
be  reduced  a  little  below  that,  rather  than  permit  the  skilled-labor 
force  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  connection  with  the  markets  to  be 
lost. 

This  kind  of  competition  is  recognized  by  the  general  public  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  older  forms,  since  to  it  are  applied  the  terms,  ''  war  of 
rates,"  ''  cutthroat  competition,"  etc.  The  manufacturers  in  such  a 
situation  recognize  that  it  is  a  case  of  ''  trust  or  bust. ' '  There  is  an  al- 
most irresistible  tendency,  apart  from  the  economies  of  combination, 
for  a  union  of  such  warring  interests  to  take  place.  At  least  a  partial 
confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  matter  may  be  found  in  the  generally 
admitted  fact,  that  competing  natural  monopolies,  such  as  gas-works, 
railroads,  etc.,  go  through  precisely  this  experience,  and  that,  after 
doing  business  for  hardly  enough  to  pay  operating  expenses,  are  forced 
to  combine.  Prof.  Hadley  well  brought  this  out  years  ago  in  his  "  Rail- 
way Transportation. "  It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  the  same  reason 
which  makes  railroads  combine  to  a  ruinous  point — the  difficulty  of 
withdrawing  capital  once  embarked  in  any  enterprise — applies  with 
more  and  more  force  to  all  kinds  of  business.  Another  fact  confirming 
the  above  theory  is  the  generally  demoralized,  unprofitable  condition 
of  a  business  with  abnormally  low  prices,  which  very  often  precedes 
the  formation  of  a  trust. 

To  continue  our  analysis  a  little  further.  Broadly  speaking,  busi- 
ness enterprises  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  those  that  produce 
goods  known  by  the  brand  of  the  maker,  like  the  Remington  Type- 
writer, the  Columbia  Bicycle,  the  Elgin  Watch,  etc. ;  and  (2)  where 
the  goods  of  one  factory's  product  are  likely  to  be  the  same  as  those  of 
another,  and  where  the  goods  are  known  by  a  test  easily  applied  by 
the  purchaser  or  a  State  inspector,  as  in  the  case  of  matches,  oil,  sugar, 
or  alcohol.  In  the  latter  class  of  goods  the  competition  is  especially 
keen,  and  likely  to  take  the  form  of  abnormally  low  prices.  In  the  lat- 
ter class  of  business  the  trusts  are  sooner  developed  than  in  the  for- 
mer ;  yet  the  recent  formation  of  combinations  in  bicycles,  and  a  few 
similar  products,  indicates  the  tendency  of  even  the  first-named  lines 
of  business  to  enter  the  trust  form. 

We  may  get  a  clearer  idea  of  this  whole  subject  by  a  study  of  the 
trade-union.  Labor,  like  the  corporation,  has  two  classes  of  expenses  ; 
viz. ,  one  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  laborer, 
such  as  some  form  of  nutritious  food,  lodging,  clothing,  etc. ;  and  one 
that  involves  provision  for  old  age,  children's  education,  and  certain 
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comforts  which  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary  for  efficiency  of  la- 
bor, but  which  are  necessary  for  a  truly  civilized  existence. 

Again,  the  labor  world,  like  that  of  business  in  general,  is  divisible 
into  those  who  have  a  special  reputation  as  individual  workers,  such 
as  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers,  artists,  writers,  etc.,  and  those,  in- 
cluding even  skilled  artisans,  whose  work  is  not  very  distinct  from  that 
of  others  of  the  same  class.  In  the  latter  case  price,  or  wage,  is  the 
chief  thing  to  be  considered  by  the  employer.  With  such  workers, 
therefore,  there  arises  a ''  cutthroat  war  of  rates  "  similar  to  the  case 
of  the  business  where  the  product  is  not  known  by  the  brand  of  the 
maker.  There  is  frequently  a  tendency  for  common  labor  to  compete 
at  ruinously  low  wages.  The  labor  trust  becomes  as  inevitable  as  the 
capitalist  trust.  Each  of  the  two  commonly  refuses  to  deal  with  those 
not  in  the  combination,  and  attempts  to  force  others  to  do  likewise. 
Each  attempts  to  compel  all  in  similar  circumstances  to  join  the  trust. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  said,  however,  in  favor  of  the  labor  trust 
than  of  the  capitalist  trust,  because  the  former  represents  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  population,  is  composed  of  the  '^  under  dog  in  the  fight " 
instead  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  wealthy,  and  is  more  democratically 
organized  than  the  trust  of  capital.  The  trade-union  admits  to  its 
membership  at  any  time  any  of  the  capable  workmen  of  the  same 
trade,  and  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  old  members,  in  vot- 
ing and  in  the  right  to  become  officials.  In  the  capitalist  trust  the 
competitor,  when  forced  into  the  combination,  is  usually  admitted  to 
only  a  subordinate  position,  and  if  permitted  to  become  a  stockholder, 
has  not,  of  course,  equal  rights  with  the  wealthy  owner  of  a  larger 
number  of  shares. 

This  illustration,  however,  will  further  confirm  the  position  here 
taken,  that  the  capitalist  trust  is  a  natural  development  of  modern 
competitive  conditions.  If  there  were  no  auxiliary  and  evil  methods 
employed  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  trust,  and  if,  when  formed, 
it  did  not  do  more  in  the  matter  of  price  regulation  than  to  restore  the 
normal  charge  ;  e.g.,$l,  in  the  above  illustration,  and  if  it  did  not  re- 
sort to  culpable  methods  in  perpetuating  its  supremacy,  the  trust  prob- 
lem might  be  dismissed  as  of  little  danger  to  our  industrial  and  political 
life.  In  this  case  we  certainly  could  not  find  fault  with  the  trust  for 
economies  in  dispensing  with  part  of  its  labor  force,  any  more  than  we 
could  find  fault  with  machinery  for  its  tendencies  in  that  direction, 
even  though  the  temporary  evils  and  suffering  are  great.  In  fact,  we 
should  have  to  indorse  the  trust  as  a  necessary  solution  of  existing  cut- 
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throat  competition,  and  as  containing  in  itself  great  opportunities  for 
economies,  not  so  much  in  the  manufacture  as  in  the  buying  of  raw 
material  and  in  the  sale  of  manufactured  goods.  It  should  be  added, 
in  the  above  illustration,  that  the  trust  would  not  be  free  from  criti- 
cism unless  it  should  share  with  the  public  some  of  these  economies, 
and,  perhaps  after  a  brief  restoration  of  price  to  what  was  reasonable 
before  the  consolidation,  should  begin  a  gradual  series  of  reductions  of 
price  to  keep  pace  not  only  with  the  economies  of  the  trust,  but  with 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  the  general  business  methods.  All  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  points  conclusively  to  the  failure  of  most  trusts  to  treat 
the  public  fairly  in  this  matter. 

While  conceding  so  much  to  the  trust,  we  cannot  indorse  the  re- 
markable claim  made  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  before  the  United  States 
Industrial  Commission,  that  through  the  trust  alone  can  our  manufac- 
turers secure  foreign  markets,  and  that  such  markets  are  a  necessity  to 
modern  business.    He  says  : 

"  With  a  consuming  power  of  75,000,000  (population)  we  have  a  pr')ducing  power 
of  150,000,000.  Our  problem  is  to  keep  our  labor  and  capital  continuously  and  remu- 
neratively employed  by  preserving  our  home  market  and  reaching  out  for  a  place  to 
dump  our  surplus  among  the  other  1,365,000,000,  each  of  whom  has  some  wants." 

Mr.  Thurber  frankly  admits — as  did  Mr.  Havemeyer  before  the 
Lexow  Trust  Committee — that  the  trust  tends  to  depress  the  price  of 
raw  material  and  so  to  injure  the  market  for  the  farmer,  and  conse- 
quently to  lessen  his  ability  to  buy  the  product  of  the  manufacturer  ; 
but,  in  the  same  breath,  he  advocates  the  trust  as  helpful  in  securing 
a  foreign  market — without  apparently  appreciating  the  inconsistency 
of  the  two  positions.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Thurber' s 
keenness  of  vision  should  bring  as  severe  an  indictment  against  our 
present  distribution  of  wealth  as  ever  was  brought  by  Bellamy  ;  for, 
of  course,  in  any  sane  system  of  industry  there  could  not  be  conceived 
any  necessity  of  ^'dumping"  a  surplus  abroad,  although  a  great 
amount  of  international  trade  would,  under  any  social  organization, 
be  of  benefit  to  all.  Under  any  rational  distribution  of  incomes  the 
purchasing  power  of  any  people  would  equal  its  producing  power. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  the  famous  Birmingham  manufacturer,  seems  to 
admit,  in  his  public  addresses  and  pamphlets,  that  under  trust  condi- 
tions the  consumer  may  have  to  pay  higher  prices  ;  just  as  Mr.  Thur- 
ber holds  that  the  farmer  will  get  less  for  his  raw  material.  But  our 
English  friend,  who  has  been  very  successful  in  the  formation  of  trade 
27 
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combinations,  and  who  has  of  late  been  held  up  as  an  example  for 
American  employers,  makes  a  very  curious  statement  of  the  way  his 
plan  works  when  he  says,  in  a  description  of  how  the  help  of  organ- 
ized labor  is  secured  in  the  trust  movement : 

**  When  the  value  of  the  material  is  low,  and  the  processes  through  which  it  passes 
many  and  complex,  a  bonus  of  5  per  cent  upon  wages  may  be  a  fair  proportion  of 
10  per  cent  advance  on  selling  prices,  and  this  is  the  amount  fixed  by  some  trades. 
Where,  however,  the  materials  are  expensive,  and  the  labor  comparatively  trifling,  a 
higher  proportion  of  bonus  is  necessary.  Thus  some  trades  pay  10  per  cent  bonus 
upon  10  per  cent  advance  in  selling  prices." 

Let  US  see,  for  a  moment,  how  this  would  work.  Suppose  labor  cost 
sixty  cents  and  material  thirty  cents,  and  that  profits  are  ten  cents,  on 
an  article  selling  for  $1,  and  that  a  trust  raises  the  price  10  per  cent  to 
$1. 10,  and  gives  labor  a  10  per  cent  rise  ;  i.e.^  from  sixty  cents  to  sixty- 
six  cents.  Material,  of  course,  remains  at  thirty  cents,  since  there  is 
no  reason  for  any  change,  while  profits,  by  Mr.  Smith's  scheme,  must 
absorb  the  rest  of  the  price,  and  so  would  rise  from  ten  to  fourteen 
cents,  or  40  per  cent.  To  take  a  second  illustration,  suppose  labor  re- 
ceives thirty  cents,  material  sixty  cents,  and  profits  ten  cents,  on  an 
article  selling  for  $1,  and  the  price  of  that  article  was  also  raised  10 
per  cent,  or  to  $1.10,  while  labor,  in  such  a  case,  as  he  suggests,  was 
raised  5  per  cent ;  i.e.^  from  thirty  cents  to  thirty-one  and  one-half 
cents.  Then  profits  would  rise  from  ten  cents  to  eighteen  and  one-half 
cents,  or  85  per  cent.  Some  trade-unions  may  be  willing  to  accept  this 
very  unequal  division  of  increased  earnings  ;  but  that  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  would  ever  be  satisfied  with  such  a  settlement  of 
the  trust  question  is  incredible.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that 
bad  as  is  Mr.  Smith's  solution,  his  readiness  to  deal  with  labor-unions 
on  terms  of  respect  and  even  confidence  may  well  furnish  an  example 
to  the  American  employer. 

In  his  famous  address  before  the  Chicago  Trust  Conference,  in  Sep- 
tember, Mr.  W.  Bourke  Cockran  assumed  that  the  trust  was  the  sur- 
vival of  the  lowest  priced  and  best  among  producers,  and  that  after 
the  trust  was  formed  its  continuance  would  depend  entirely  upon 
maintaining  this  superiority  of  price  and  quality  over  all  possible  com- 
petitors— provided  railroad  and  other  unlawful  discriminations,  tax 
inequalities,  etc. ,  were  abolished.  This  not  only  ignores  many  of  the 
harsh  methods  and  the  clubbing  of  competitors,  by  means  of  which, 
independently  of  railroad  and  taxation  discriminations,  the  trust  is 
often  formed  ;  but  it  ignores,  above  all,  that  tendency  to  monopoly  in 
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modern  business,  the  fact  of  whose  existence  it  has  been  the  chief  effort 
of  this  article  to  establish.  After  a  trust  has  once  been  organized  as  the 
result,  it  may  be,  of  ruinous  competition  among  its  organizers,  it  not 
only  requires  enormous  capital  to  enter  into  competition,  but  there  is 
*  a  certainty  that  after  a  competing  establishment  is  built  it  must  be 
prepared  for  a  very  costly  war  of  prices  ;  it  must  start  without  any 
reputation  or  established  market ;  and  it  must  encounter  abnormally 
low  prices  from  its  giant  competitor  in  the  local  markets  first  reached. 
The  established  trust  is  also  usually  affiliated  with  other  trusts  control- 
ling the  supply  of  raw  material. 

There  appears  to  be,  thus,  a  virtual  monopoly,  whose  price  is  not 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  the  service,  but  by  the  tendency  of  a  very  high 
price  to  drive  consumers  to  some  partial  substitute.  The  trust  also 
makes  such  a  vast  saving  in  dispensing  with  competing  travelling  men 
— albeit  society  loses  something  from  the  education  of  the  consumers' 
taste  which  the  travelling  man  gives — that  the  return  of  competition 
to  the  trust  field  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a  temporary  warfare.  It  is 
more  and  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  another  consolidation  stronger 
than  the  first. 

Some  large  manufacturers  believe  that  the  possible  economies  from 
this  form  of  organization  are  mostly  confined  to  the  selling  depart- 
ment ;  but  they  admit  that  here  the  chances  for  economy  are  great. 
Some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  their  respective  lines  in  the 
United  States  are  authority  for  the  assertion,  that  the  price  that  the 
consumer  pays  is  often  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  cost,  including  a 
fair  profit  for  the  manufacturer.  Through  a  saving  in  the  number  of 
travelling  salesmen,  in  advertising,  in  the  distribution  of  goods  from 
the  nearest  source  of  supply,  and  in  many  other  ways,  this  cost  of  dis- 
tribution might  well  be  reduced  one-half.  One  of  the  greatest  criti- 
cisms to  which  the  competitive  system  is  open  is  the  waste  involved, 
for  example,  in  the  journey  through  the  same  street  of  a  dozen  differ- 
ent milk-carts  or  ice- wagons,  stopping  at  as  many  different  houses. 
The  manager  of  the  trust,  adopting  unconsciously  this  socialistic  view 
of  the  matter,  familiarizes  us  with  the  arguments  as  to  the  advantages 
of  combination. 

For  the  same  reason  the  writer  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  poten- 
tial competition  which  Prof.  John  B.  Clark  relies  upon  as  a  means  of 
preventing  trust  extortion  is  but  a  weak  crutch.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  cases  the  charge  of  the  syndicate  will  be  so  very  extortionate,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  copper  trust  of  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  group  of  cap- 
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italists  can  be  found  to  unite  against  it  and  crush  it ;  but  the  result  in 
the  case  of  copper  seems  typical  of  what  will  be  likely  to  occur,  and 
what  is  occurring  in  other  such  cases  ;  namely,  that  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  first  trust  a  stronger  one  is  developed.  The  question,  however, 
of  whether  the  trust  would  retain  sufficient  monopoly  features  to  be  a 
serious  menace  to  the  community,  if  railroad  and  tariff  favors  and  the 
sale  of  trust  products  in  different  places  and  to  different  consumers  at 
absurdly  different  prices  were  prevented,  is  still  so  largely  a  question 
which  only  time  can  decide,  that  it  is  of  more  practical  importance  to 
notice  the  immediate  measures  which  are  more  and  more  urged  by  all 
unbiased  students  of  the  problem. 

Our  immediate  problem  is  this  :  Given  a  new  form  of  organization 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  in  it  vast  possibilities  of  social  economy 
and  advantage,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  being  selfishly  used  to 
make  exorbitant  profits  and  to  crush  would-be  competitors  by  all  sorts 
of  discriminations  and  indefensible  practices,  can  we  keep  the  good 
while  we  remove  the  evil  ? 

Fundamental  to  all  other  propositions  for  this  end  is  the  entire  pre- 
vention of  discrimination  in  railroad  rates  to  large  or  favored  shippers. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  last  report  declares  : 

"  There  is  probably  no  one  thing  to-day  which  does  so  much  to  force  out  the  small 
operator  and  to  build  up  those  trusts  and  monopolies  against  which  law  and  public 
opinion  alike  beat  in  vain,  as  discrimination  in  freight  rates.  This  problem  is  so 
serious  that  it  will  soon  attract  an  attention  that  has  hitherto  never  been  given  it." 

Mr.  H.  T.  l^ewcomb.  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Freight  Rates,  Divi- 
sion of  Statistics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  thus  testi- 
fied in  March,  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  relative  to  the  effort 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  : 

* '  The  really  dangerous  opposition  comes  from  the  trusts  and  powerful  combina- 
tions of  shippers,  who,  through  the  control  of  enormous  traffic,  are  able  to  dictate  to 
the  railways  the  terms  upon  which  they  will  purchase  transportation.  These  people 
are  able  to  dictate  rates  to  the  railroads  and  get  unfair  profits  and  unfair  advantages 
over  their  competitors  from  the  necessity  the  railroad  is  under  of  taking  traffic  at 
whatever  rates  they  are  willing  to  pay.  .  .  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  there  has  not 
been  a  rate  on  sugar  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  great  refining  cities, 
promulgated  by  the  railways  within  the  last  ten  years,  that  has  not  first  been  submitted 
to  the  sugar  trust.  And  you  can  go  right  through  the  list  of  organizations  of  that 
kind  in  this  country,  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  rates  on 
their  own  products.  The  reason,  I  believe,  that  the  Patterson  Bill,  providing  pooling 
and  increasing  the  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  not  passed 
in  1894,  was  the  underhanded  and  secret  opposition  of  the  trusts." 
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Kecent  investigations  by  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  Prof.  John  E.  Commons,  revealed  that  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Eailroad,  for  example,  the  lowest  published  local 
rate  on  coal,  which  is  carried  cheaper  than  most  commodities  and  as 
cheaply  as  any,  is  higher  than  the  average  receipts  per  ton  mile  on 
all  freight ;  while  the  Massachusetts  Kailroad  Commission  expresses 
surprise  that  any  one  should  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  lower  rates 
to  shippers  of  many  carloads  than  to  the  shipper  of  one  carload.  Yet, 
in  view  of  the  quasi-public  character  of  the  railroad  business,  and  in 
view  of  the  social  advantages  of  equal  rates  to  all,  the  railroad  will 
have  to  come  to  the  government  practice,  which  sells  postage  stamps 
at  the  same  rate,  whether  one  buys  one  cent's  worth  or  one  hundred 
dollars'  worth  at  a  time.  While  there  is  some  additional  cost — though 
less  than  is  often  claimed — in  shipping  broken  carload  lots  over  that 
of  transporting  an  entire  carload  from  one  shipper,  yet  even  here  pub- 
lic welfare  will  probably  require  equal  rates  to  all  shippers.  In  the 
South,  this  principle  of  equality  of  rates,  as  between  100-pound  pack- 
ages of  freight  and  100-carload  shipments,  has  already  been  carried  out 
far  more  than  elsewhere,  and  far  more  than  railroad  men  have  been 
willing  to  concede  as  practicable. 

So  important  is  this  question  of  equal  railroad  rates  to  all  shippers, 
that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  this  preliminary  measure  to  any  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  trust  question  is  not  more  emphasized.  Yery  many 
radical  opponents  of  trust  abuses  lightly  pass  over  this  question,  even 
while  admitting  that  it  has  some  importance  ;  concentrating  their  en- 
ergies upon  suggestions  that  are  at  the  very  best  capable  of  only  a  re- 
mote application.  This  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  business  world  is  so  accustomed  to  getting  lower  rates  when 
purchasing  large  quantities  of  goods  that  it  does  not  realize  how  far- 
reaching  is  the  suggestion  of  perfect  equality  of  railroad  rates.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  it  only  means  that  shippers  of  the  same  quantities  of 
goods  shall  receive  the  same  rebates  or  discounts  from  the  usual  rates 
to  the  small  shipper.  While  the  writer  believes  that  a  proper  solution 
of  this  and  other  railroad  problems  can  never  be  fully  reached  short  of 
government  ownership,  it  is  evident  that  a  more  important  and  imme- 
diately practicable  measure  is  the  attempt  to  use  all  the  powers  of  reg- 
ulation possessed  by  the  Government.  Not  only  will  this  remove  some 
of  the  existing  evils,  but  the  American  people  will  never  be  ready  to 
take  more  advanced  measures  until  they  have  realized  the  limits  of  a 
really  honest,  thoroughgoing  effort  at  regulation,  at  the  hands  of  de- 
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termined  opponents  of  corporate  abuses.  Such  regulation  the  country 
has  never  had. 

Another  immediately  practicable  measure — which  nearly  all  con- 
cede in  theory  but  ignore  in  their  emphasis  upon  more  Utopian  sug- 
gestions— is  a  large  reduction  in  tariff  protection  upon  such  industries 
as  Congress  shall  select,  in  view  of  the  abuse  of  the  protective  theory 
in  such  industries  by  the  formation  of  controlling  combinations  of  cap- 
ital. It  will  not  do  for  Congress  to  pass  a  general  law  reducing  or  re- 
pealing tariffs  where  there  are  virtual  trusts  or  monopolies  ;  because 
the  courts,  laboring  under  the  delusions  of  an  obsolete  political  econ- 
omy in  which  they  were  trained  in  youth,  or  warped  unconsciously  by 
social  connections  with  the  managers  of  large  corporate  interests,  are 
sure  to  quibble  as  did  Mr.  Cockran  in  Chicago  over  what  constitutes  a 
monopoly.  Congress  must  exercise  its  own  discretion  in  the  matter  ; 
being  guided  by  the  general  principle  that  the  monopoly  feature  exists 
in  any  business,  when,  by  virtue  of  its  enormous  capital  or  special  fa- 
vors of  one  kind  and  another,  a  great  corporation  or  combination  of 
corporations  therein  is  even  in  a  partial  degree  independent  of  the  reg- 
ulating force  of  competition,  and  is  able  within  certain  limits  to  fix 
prices  more  with  reference  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear  than  with  ref- 
erence to  competition  in  the  supply  of  its  product.  As  the  theory  of 
the  protective  tariff  demands  competition  at  home  to  take  the  place  of 
the  excluded  competition  from  abroad,  one  need  not  believe  that  all 
protectionist  arguments  of  the  past  have  been  fallacious,  in  order  to 
indorse  a  great  reduction  of  protection  on  trust  goods.  Although  in- 
dustrial combinations  are  being  formed  in  England,  they  do  not  raise 
prices  as  much  as  in  protectionist  Germany  and  America. 

A  third  practical  suggestion  of  vital  importance,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  of  application,  is  to  secure  absolute  publicity  of  all  the  books 
and  acts  of  every  corporation,  both  on  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a 
single  share  of  stock,  and  through  the  extension  of  such  powers  as  are 
already  lodged  in  our  superintendents  of  insurance  and  banking.  In 
the  whole  range  of  radical  invective  by  even  the  socialists  and  anar- 
chists, there  is  no  such  scathing  arraignment  of  corporate  abuses  as 
was  made  at  the  Chicago  Conference  by  Mr.  Cockran,  whose  wide 
practice  among  the  corporate  interests  of  the  country  entitles  him  to 
speak  with  authority. 

Another  problem  of  the  trust  is  represented  by  its  discriminations 
in  prices,  and  its  forcing  of  all  retailers  to  boycott  other  producers. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  meat  combine, 
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and  many  other  less  famous  trusts  have  often  reduced  prices  in  some 
town  very  much  below  the  price  in  a  neighboring  place,  until  some  lo- 
cal competition  was  crushed.  Prices  have  been  thus  reduced  at  times 
even  below  operating  expenses.  In  the  matter  of  boycotting  rivals  a 
wholesale  grocer  in  Chicago  writes  : 

' '  For  years  the  Diamond  Match  Company  has  offered  and  paid  such  wholesale 
grocers  as  agreed  to  handle  only  its  goods  an  extra  profit.  The  National  Biscuit  Com- 
pany has  done  the  same  since  last  November.  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
in  its  latest  circular,  dated  September  11,  adopts  the  same  means  to  compel  wholesale 
grocers  to  buy  only  of  it  by  offering  them  a  '  voluntary  gratuity  of  one-eighth  cent  a 
pound.'  It  is  common  talk  that  many  other  trusts  outside  of  the  grocery  line,  but  of 
which  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  are  finding  this  method  their  most  effective 
weapon  to  prevent  the  starting  or  growth  of  competition.  It  may  be  said,  the  dealers 
should  refuse  to  accept  such  special  rebates  and  remain  free  to  buy  competitive  goods  ; 
but  as  most  of  their  demand  is  now  necessarily  for  trust  goods  which  they  therefore 
must  handle,  they  would  lose  the  extra  profit  on  the  largest  proportion  of  their  trade  in 
that  line.  There  is  but  one  wholesale  grocery  house  in  this  city  that  does  not  sign  these 
special  rebate  agreements,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  entire  West.  Would- 
be  competitors  of  the  trusts,  finding  all  the  wholesale  avenues  of  trade  closed,  can  only 
sell  direct  to  the  retailers  ;  and  nearly  all  who  have  tried  this  have  found  the  trusts 
then  making  retailers  such  special  rebates  to  handle  only  their  goods.  The  retailer, 
like  the  wholesaler,  for  the  same  reason,  finds  it  more  profitable  to  accept  such  special 
rebate  than  to  encourage  competition. 

"Are  there  no  laws  to  compel  the  trusts  to  be  content  to  do  their  fighting  by 
means  of  price  and  quality — the  only  weapons  employed  by  the  mercantile  world  not 
in  combinations — and  is  it  not  against  the  present  laws  to  offer  a  premium  *  to  handle 
only  our  goods,'  where  only  the  plain  relations  of  seller  and  buyer  exist  ?  " 

He  says  that  he  knows  of  only  one  effort  to  prevent  this — that  by 
Attorney-General  Monett,  of  Ohio,  who  is  prosecuting  the  J^ational 
Biscuit  Company  for  such  boycotting  practices,  but  finds  it  difficult  to 
get  the  actual  proof  ;  for  the  trusts  keep  in  their  own  possession  the 
agreement  not  to  buy  of  other  dealers,  which  the  jobber  signs  when 
getting  his  rebate.  Yon  Halle,  in  his  book  on  trusts,  asserts  that  the 
courts  have  decided  against  a  pledge  in  advance  not  to  deal  with  other 
producers,  but  have  permitted  retailers  to  receive  rebates  on  the  state- 
ment that  they  have  not  bought  of  other  manufacturers.  But  the  trust 
can  accomplish  its  desires  as  well  by  the  second  method  as  by  the  first. 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  in  his  able  address  at  the  Chicago  Conference, 
as  also  in  previous  papers,  urges  legislation  to  prevent  all  discrimi- 
nations of  either  character  just  referred  to.  He  would  have  the  same 
prices  quoted  to  all  as  is  done  on  the  stock  and  produce  exchanges, 
and  would  have  the  law  provide  that,  where  a  price  is  lowered  in  one 
place  it  must  be  correspondingly  lowered  elsewhere.     This  demand 
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strikes  at  some  of  the  most  hated  and  arbitrary  methods  of  the  trust — 
methods  which  in  fact  are  more  responsible  for  the  popular  odium  of 
the  combination  than  is  usually  realized.  Nevertheless,  the  framing, 
and,  above  all,  the  enforcement,  of  adequate  legislation  on  the  subject 
appears  much  beyond  the  present  capacity  of  our  Government.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  trust,  in  spite  of  any  law,  could  make  its  jobbers 
or  retailers  its  own  agents  and  partners  or  even  members  of  the  cor- 
poration in  a  way  to  permit  of  the  continued  giving  of  discriminating 
prices.  Much  good,  however,  will  come  from  the  sharp  attention  that 
Prof.  Clark  has  called  to  this  evil  of  the  trust. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  proposed  remedies,  such  as  tariff  and 
railroad  reform,  publicity,  prevention  of  boycotts,  discriminations  to 
retailers,  etc. — remedies  which  most  people  can  in  large  measure  in- 
dorse, whatever  may  be  their  views  as  to  the  future  of  the  trusts.  Prob- 
ably a  much  stronger  control  of  the  capitalization  of  the  trust  would 
also  be  generally  recognized  as  practicable  and  wise  in  order  to  pre- 
vent deception  of  the  innocent  investor  ;  although  a  sufficient  degree 
of  publicity  would  take  away  many  of  the  evils  of  over-capitalization. 
We  now  reach  the  parting  of  the  ways. 

Some  hold  that  nothing  more  need  be  done  because  the  trusts  will 
go  to  pieces  of  themselves  through  over-capitalization,  recklessness, 
and  incitement  of  new  competition.  The  writer  does  not  share  this 
view.  Others  again  consider  the  trust  so  wholly  evil  that  they  would 
attempt  to  annihilate  it — ''  smash  it,"  as  they  say — by  instituting  a 
system  of  Federal  and  State  licenses  upon  all  corporations  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  forbidding  their  doing  business  in  any  State 
outside  of  their  origin,  without  such  license.  This  license  would  only 
be  granted  to  corporations  that  were  free  from  the  monopoly  feature, 
as  well  as  from  stock-watering,  secrecy  in  management  of  accounts, 
etc.  If,  however,  the  economic  analysis  given  in  the  early  part  of  this 
article  be  sound,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  the  inevitable  in  these 
great  combinations,  and  a  considerable  truth  in  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd's 
remark,  that  "monopoly  is  business  at  the  end  of  its  journey."  It 
would  therefore  seem  as  if  the  attempt  entirely  to  prevent  these  giant 
combinations,  either  through  a  system  of  Federal  and  State  licensing  or 
through  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  to  restrict  the  rights 
of  incorporation  chiefly  to  railroads,  banks,  and  other  great  quasi-pub- 
lic enterprises,  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  economic  evolution  and 
the  possibilities  of  cheap  production,  just  as  would  be  laws  preventing 
the  use  of  machinery. 
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A  third  class  of  students  hold  that  there  will  be  no  trust  problem 
to  disturb  us  after  we  have  taken  care  of  the  various  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation, secrecy,  over-capitalization,  boycotts,  etc. ,  hitherto  discussed. 
In  other  words,  the  monopoly  feature  will  be  of  too  slight  impor- 
tance to  disturb  any  one.  While  it  is  too  early  in  the  evolution  of  the 
trust  for  one  to  be  very  positive  on  this  point,  it  seems  likely  that  this 
view,  too,  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  that  there  is  more  probability  that 
those  are  right  who  hold  that  there  will  still  be  a  problem  of  monopoly 
charges,  and  other  evils  incident  to  such  a  mode  of  business  organiza- 
tion, even  after  the  problems  immediately  before  us  are  cleared  away. 
If  this  prediction  prove  true,  more  and  more  will  the  hand  of  the  State 
be  laid  upon  the  trust,  perhaps  not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  prohibi- 
tion as  in  the  direction  of  public  ownership.  It  will  probably  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  trust,  as  already  in  the  case  of  city  monopolies  and 
railroads,  under  all  systems  of  public  regulation  of  private  manage- 
ment, that  the  regulated  will  regulate  their  regulators.  The  railroad 
and  the  gas,  or  electric  light,  company  secure  the  appointment  of  com- 
pliant, weak  commissions.  Just  as  the  effort  to  regulate  city  monopo- 
lies has  thus  far  had  as  its  chief  result,  in  many  cities,  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  Aldermen,  so  it  is  to  be  feared  that  when  we  attempt  to  apply 
to  the  trust  even  these  conservative,  but  far-reaching,  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Cockran,  Mr.  Clark,  and  others,  respecting  publicity,  discrimina- 
tions, etc. ,  the  purity  and  independence  of  our  public  men  and  the  gen- 
eral character  of  our  political  institutions  will  be  put  to  an  exceedingly 
severe  and  demoralizing  test.  Yet  there  seems  no  other  way  except  to 
go  ahead,  even  though  some  of  us  expect  that  something  more  far- 
reaching  than  regulation  will  have  to  come  in  the  end.  The  railroad 
and  the  trust  to-day  employ  probably  one-fourth  of  the  non-agricul- 
tural labor  of  the  country.  The  political  dangers  of  this  can  be  im- 
agined, especially  when  we  consider  how  small  a  percentage  of  these 
workers  is  enjoying  the  independence  which  membership  in  a  trade- 
union  gives. 

This  question  of  what,'  if  anything,  shall  follow  public  regulation 
is  still  a  problem  of  such  a  remote  future  that  it  is  not  well  to  spend 
much  time  in  dogmatizing  upon  it,  lest  we  lose  the  unity  and  energy 
necessary  to  solve  the  railroad  and  other  problems  that  lie  at  the 
threshold  of  all  treatment  of  the  trusts.  In  fact,  we  may  go  further, 
and  say  that  we  may  perhaps  best  prepare  for  proper  treatment  of  the 
railroad  and  trust  questions  by  training  administrators  in  our  better 
governed  cities  through  the  assumption  by  them  of  public  ownership 
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and  operation  of  gas,  electric  light,  telephones,  water- works,  street 
railways,  and  other  similar  monopolies, 

Mr.  ISTewcomb,  quoted  above,  told  the  Industrial  Commission  ;  **  It 
is  very  important  that  we  should  have  such  training  schools  [as  pub- 
licly operated  city  monopolies]  for  men  who  are  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  this  country.  Our  administration  is  weak  because  we  have 
given  it  very  little  to  do. "  As  I  stated,  substantially,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  the  J^ew  York  ' '  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bul- 
letin," there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  settlement  of  the  trust  question. 
Even  Mr.  Lloyd,  whose  book  on  this  subject  is  known  the  country 
over,  when  asked  by  a  recent  congressional  committee  for  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  trust  problem,  replied  that  he  had  no  legislation  as  yet  to 
propose,  although  he  would  suggest  that  a  good  introduction  to  more 
constructive  legislation  would  be  made  by  opening  our  prison  doors  as 
readily  to  receive  the  rich  as  the  poor  criminal,  and  by  punishing  the 
corporate  violators  of  the  laws  we  noAV  have. 

We  conquered  at  Santiago  and  Manila  by  building  our  Oregons  on 
a  far-off  Pacific  Coast,  and  training  our  Deweys  in  land-locked  rocky 
Vermont.  So  before  we  can  deal  adequately  with  the  trust  problem, 
we  shall  have  to  build  our  battering  ram  back  in  the  hills,  and  grad- 
ually move  it  up  to  the  walls  of  Jericho  ;  getting  practice  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  final  struggle  by  overthrowing  many  obstacles  as  we  move 
along.  There  must  be  such  a  change  in  our  attitude  that  we  shall  not 
merely  envy  the  trust  because  we  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
one,  and  that  it  will  be  no  longer  possible  for  our  State  universities  to 
receive  a  paltry  three  or  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  investiga- 
tion and  teaching  of  all  these  great  economic  and  social  questions,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  of  our  States  to-day,  while  monopoly  magnates  think 
nothing  of  securing  to  their  universities  ten  times  as  much  a  year  for 
the  same  purpose.  Furthermore,  our  American  States  will  have  to 
cease  to  be  contented  with  commissioners,  State  attorneys,  etc. ,  worth 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  going  out  of  office  with  every 
change  of  administration,  while  a  sugar  refinery  or  a  railroad  is  ready 
to  pay  five  to  ten  times  as  much  for  its  talent  wherewith  to  oppose  or 
checkmate  public  control.  The  trust  problem,  like  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, will  take  a  generation  or  more  to  settle,  and,  like  the  slavery 
question,  will  entail  endless  trouble  unless  approached  intelligently 
and  with  deep  conscientious  dsvotion  to  the  public  weal. 

Edward  W.  Bemis. 
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The  twentieth-century  Africa  promises  startling  contrasts  when 
compared  with  the  Africa  of  the  nineteenth  century.  With  an  area 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  a  population  of  150,- 
000,000,  a  soil  and  climate  capable  of  infinite  variety  of  production, 
a  rapidly  expanding  commerce,  and  the  greatest  known  supplies  of 
ivory,  gold,  and  diamonds,  its  development  under  the  modern  methods 
which  are  now  being  applied  to  it  is  practically  assured.  The  home 
of  the  oldest  civilization,  it  is  the  last  of  the  continents  to  yield  to  the 
touch  of  the  newest  civilization.  But  yesterday  enveloped  in  the  dark- 
ness of  mystery  without  and  ignorance  within,  it  is  to-day  illuminated 
by  the  search-light  of  modern  methods  ;  and  as  its  importance  and  at- 
tractions are  being  recognized,  with  this  recognition  must  come  de- 
velopment. "With  two  million  Europeans  scattered  over  its  vast  area, 
acquainting  themselves  with  its  natural  conditions  and  requirements, 
with  the  steamer,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone  carry- 
ing light  and  knowledge  and  civilization  to  its  darkest  corners,  Africa 
cannot  long  remain  unknown  or  unknowing. 

It  was  only  after  the  explorers — Livingstone,  Speke,  Stanley,  and 
others — had  discovered,  through  persistent  and  heroic  efforts,  that 
there  existed  vast  navigable  waterways  above  the  falls  near  the  mouths 
of  the  great  streams  which  flow  from  the  interior,  that  European  na- 
tions awoke  to  the  physical  and  commercial  possibilities  of  Africa  ; 
and  then,  in  a  twinkling,  the  Dark  Continent  was  seized  upon  and  di- 
vided up,  and  became,  as  by  magic,  a  vast  European  ^'hinterland." 
BetAveen  1884  and  1898  an  area  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the 
United  States,  and  containing  a  population  of  100,000,000,  was  par- 
celled out  by  an  agreement  of  the  European  powers.  At  present 
scarcely  a  foot  of  African  territory  remains  unclaimed. 

Eight  European  nations  hold  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  Africa  to- 
day ;  while  a  half-dozen  independent  governments,  most  of  them  re- 
publics, control  smaller  territories,  but  by  no  means  insignificant  in 
area.  Great  Britain  and  France  each  control  in  Africa  an  area  larger 
than  that  of  the  entire  United  States  ;  Germany's  possessions  on  that 
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continent  equal  about  one-third  the  area  of  the  United  States  ;  Portu- 
gal has  about  800,000  square  miles  ;  the  Kongo  Free  State,  controlled 
by  Belgium,  has  900,000  ;  Italy  claims  188,000  ;  Spain,  243,000  ;  the 
Q.Ye  independent  States  of  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Liberia,  Mo- 
rocco, and  Abyssinia  have  585,000  ;  while  Tripoli,  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  all  nominally  at  least  under  Turkey,  have  a  joint  area 
of  1,750,000  square  miles.  Nearly  all  of  these  vast  tracts  have  been 
acquired  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  England  obtained  control  of 
Cape  Colony  a  century  ago  ;  France  conquered  Algeria  in  1830  ;  and 
Turkish  control  of  Egypt  began  in  the  year  1500  ;  but  aside  from  these, 
the  European  control  of  Africa  has  been  of  recent,  very  recent,  ac- 
quirement. 

While  France  has  the  largest  African  area  and  the  largest  foreign 
population,  her  territory  lies  in  the  least  valuable  section  of  the  conti- 
nent, whether  considered  physically  or  ethnologically.  The  territory 
of  Great  Britain,  although  slightly  smaller  in  area,  is  much  more  ad- 
vantageously located  ;  and  when  combined  with  territory  over  which 
she  exercises  joint  control  with  other  nations,  it  actually  exceeds  in 
area  and  in  native  and  foreign  population  that  of  France  or  any  other 
nation.  Still  another  and  extremely  important  point  in  favor  of  Brit- 
ish possessions  in  Africa  is  the  contiguity  of  the  various  territories  over 
which  she  has  obtained  control,  and  their  relation  to  the  people,  pro- 
ductions, and  future  possibilities  of  the  continent. 

British  control  of  African  territory  began  in  1796,  when  that  Gov- 
ernment took  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Cape  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1485,  and  used  as  a  place  of  call  for 
their  passing  vessels  until  1652,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch,  who  retained  it  until  the  British  took  possession  in  the  year 
above  named.  British  control,  however,  continued  only  to  1803,  when 
the  Cape  was  restored  to  the  Dutch.  But  in  1806  it  Avas  reoccupied  by 
the  British,  and  at  the  general  peace  of  1814  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
British  Crown  by  the  Dutch  Government,  on  payment  of  six  million 
pounds  sterling  for  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica. Since  that  time  it  has  been  permanently  a  British  colony  ;  the 
Dutch  population,  however,  being  recognized  by  the  use  of  their  lan- 
guage, jointly  with  English,  in  the  schools,  legislative  bodies,  and  of- 
ficial publications  of  the  Colony.  In  1838  the  British  took  possession 
of  Natal,  lying  just  north  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  the  Dutch  had 
established  a  colony  ;  and  many  of  the  Dutch  of  Natal  and  Cape  Col- 
ony ^'  trekked  "  to  the  north  side  of  the  Yaal,  establishing  the  pres- 
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ent  Transvaal  republic.  In  1871  the  British  obtained  control  of 
Basutoland,  adjacent  to  Cape  Colony,  and  in  1884  established  a  protec- 
torate over  a  large  territory  north  of  Cape  Colony,  known  as  Bechu- 
analand.  In  1890  control  was  extended  still  farther  north  over  a  large 
territory  including  what  was  then  known  as  Mashonaland  and  Mata- 
beleland  ;  the  total  area  obtained  amounting  to  about  Y50,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,000,000.  This  gave  contiguous  terri- 
tory and  continuous  control  from  the  Cape  to  the  Zambesi ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  1890,  control  was  obtained  of  a  large  territory  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Zambesi,  the  two  territories  thus  obtained  being  separately 
designated  British  South  Africa  and  British  Central  Africa.  Both  are 
now  administered  by  the  British  South  African  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Rhodes  is  the  head  ;  and  the  entire  territory  is  known  as  Rhodesia. 

The  possession  of  these  contiguous  territories — Cape  Colony,  Na- 
tal, Bechuanaland,  and  British  South  and  Central  Africa  (Rhodesia) 
— carries  British  control  in  a  continuous  strip  of  territory  from  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  continent  northward  to  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  a  distance  of  over  2,000  miles.  Lying  200  miles  north  of 
Lake  Tanganyika — which  is  410  miles  in  length  and  navigable  for  the 
vessels  of  all  countries  bordering  upon  it — is  the  territory  of  British 
East  Africa,  acquired  in  1886-90,  with  an  area  of  1,000,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  2, 500, 000.  This  important  territory  extends 
to  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  and  stretches  northwardly  to  the 
southern  boundary  of,  and  merges  with,  the  Egyptian  Sudan.  It 
may  be  designated  the  most  northerly  of  the  British  possessions  in 
East  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  strip  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  is  not  connected 
with  other  British  territory,  and  is  not  especially  important  as  a  part 
of  the  chain  of  British  territory  in  East  Africa. 

While  British  East  Africa  is  the  most  northerly  of  Great  Britain's 
chain  of  territories  extending  from  the  Cape  toward  Cairo,  it  does  not 
end  British  control,  or  at  least  British  influence,  in  East  Africa.  It  is 
well  known  that  British  influence  and  cooperation  practically  control 
the  financial,  if  not  the  general  conduct  of,  affairs  in  Egypt.  While 
still  considered  as  Turkish  territory,  Egypt  has  been  practically  under 
the  control  of  the  Khedive  for  many  years  ;  and  in  1879,  owing  to  the 
aid  given  by  England  and  France,  the  control  was  shared  with  those 
two  governments  through  two  comptrollers  appointed  by  them.  In 
1882,  however,  France  declined  to  render  further  special  assistance  in 
suppressing  a  military  rebellion  which  had  arisen  ;  and  in  view  of  the 
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assistance  given  singly  by  Great  Britain,  the  control  of  France  was 
abolished  by  the  Khedive,  and  an  agreement  made  that  Great  Britain 
should  appoint  an  English  financial  adviser  without  whose  concur- 
rence no  financial  decision  should  be  made.  This  condition  has  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time  ;  thus  giving  the  British  Government  great 
influence,  if  not  absolute  control,  in  Egyptian  matters,  and  carrying 
her  influence  far  south  along  the  ]^ile  toward  her  chain  of  possessions 
in  South,  Central,  and  East  Africa. 

Egyptian  possessions  at  the  south  of  Egypt  proper  formerly  ex- 
tended into  the  Sudan  country  and  nearly  to  the  head- waters  of  the 
]^ile  ;  but  in  1882  that  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Mahdi, 
who  held  it  continuously  for  sixteen  years.  In  189Y,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  joined  with  the  Egyptian  Government  for  its  reoccu- 
pation  ;  and  in  1898  it  was  recovered,  and  by  an  agreement  between 
the  two  governments  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  were  planted  to- 
gether in  all  the  territory  thus  reopened.  Thus  Egyptian  Sudan,  in 
which  the  British  flag  now  flies,  extends  from  the  southern  boundary 
of  Egypt  proper  to  the  northern  line  of  British  East  Africa  ;  and  its 
occupancy  in  this  manner  carries  British  influence,  and  practically 
British  control,  from  Cairo  to  British  East  Africa,  which,  as  already 
indicated,  extends  southward  to  within  200  miles  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
whose  waters  in  turn  extend  to  the  northern  boundary  of  British  ter- 
ritory. 

It  win  thus  be  seen  that  British  influence,  if  not  British  control,  is 
continuous  in  East  Africa  from  ' '  Cape  to  Cairo, ' '  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  600  miles  between  the  northern  boundary  of  British 
Central  Africa  and  the  southern  boundary  of  British  East  Africa  ;  and 
that  410  miles  of  this  distance  is  traversed  by  the  freely  navigable  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Tanganyika ;  leaving  less  than  200  miles  of  land  interven- 
ing between  the  chain  of  British  territory  at  the  south  and  the  chain  of 
British  influence  and  territory  at  the  north.  This  narrow  strip  which 
intervenes  between  the  two  lines  of  British  territory  is  occupied  on  the 
east  by  German  East  Africa  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kongo  State  ;  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  privilege  of  extending  the  Cape 
to  Cairo  Railroad  through  the  German  or  Kongo  territories  that  Mr. 
Rhodes  visited  the  German  and  Belgian  rulers  on  his  recent  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. It  is  said  that  he  received  satisfactory  assurances  that  he  will 
be  able  to  extend  his  line,  probably  through  German  territory,  when 
this  part  of  the  great  work  is  reached.  The  opportunity  to  construct 
a  great  central  line  of  railway  6,000  miles  long,  from  one  end  to  the 
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other  of  this  great  continent,  and  practically  all  in  British  territory, 
is  extremely  important  from  a  political  as  Avell  as  a  commercial  stand- 
point, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  lateral  lines  are  already 
being  constructed  toward  it  from  both  the  eastern  and  the  western 
coasts  of  the  continent. 

Great  Britain's  possessions  in  Africa  are  not  confined  to  the  east- 
ern coast,  though  the  chain  of  territory  above  described  is  doubtless 
by  far  the  most  important  of  her  possessions,  or  of  the  possessions  of 
any  nation,  on  that  continent.  On  the  west  coast  she  has  British 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Lagos,  and  the  Gold  Coast — small  non-contig- 
uous areas  aggregating  80,000  square  miles,  and  of  comparatively  lit- 
tle importance.  Another  of  her  possessions  in  West  Africa,  the  Niger 
Territories,  is  of  material  importance  ;  aggregating  about  350,000 
square  miles,  or  equal  in  area  to  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  having  a  native  population 
estimated  at  25,000,000,  and  controlling  the  lower  portion  of  the 
Niger  River,  one  of  the  most  important  streams  of  Africa. 

The  commanding  importance  of  the  British  possessions  in  Africa 
lies  not  alone  in  the  contiguity  of  the  eastern  chain,  or  in  the  command 
of  the  Niger  commerce  given  by  the  western  section,  but  also  in  their 
physical  and  ethnological  characteristics.  The  eastern  and  southern 
portions  of  Africa  are  its  best  section.  Along  the  eastern  part  of  the 
continent  runs  an  elevated  tableland,  most  of  which  is  productive  and 
fairly  healthful.  It  is  less  dangerous  to  the  white  man  than  the  cen- 
tral or  western  part,  its  elevation  modifying  the  temperature  of  the 
tropical  sections.  In  certain  portions  of  it  are  located  valuable  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  gold,  and  diamonds.  Equally  important  is  the  character 
of  the  population  occupying  a  large  share  of  British  territory,  espe- 
cially in  the  east  and  southeast,  where  the  Bantu  tribes  form  the  chief 
and  almost  the  only  native  population.  The  Bantus  are  a  vigorous, 
athletic,  hardy  people,  well  developed  physically  and  intellectually  ; 
and  while  they  are  fierce  fighters,  they  become  valuable  workers  when 
assured  of  the  peaceful  and  beneficial  intentions  of  the  whites.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  their  language  extends  throughout  the  vast  population 
of  all  of  Southeast  Africa  ;  making  communication  with  them  much 
less  diflBcult  than  in  the  Sudan  and  among  the  Negritos,  where  the 
languages  of  the  numerous  tribes  seem  to  have  little  in  common. 

French  possessions  in  Africa  occupy  a  larger  area  than  those  of 
Great  Britain,  unless  Egyptian  territory  is  counted  as  within  British 
control ;  the  area  of  the  various  sections  held  by  France  being  3, 028, 000 
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square  miles,  against  2,761,000  held  by  Great  Britain.  The  French 
territory  is,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  mostly  contiguous.  But  there 
the  similarity  in  conditions  ends.  The  territory  controlled  by  France 
lies  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  continent,  and  for  physical  and  eth- 
nological reasons  is  less  valuable  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Begin- 
ning with  Algeria,  which  was  taken  from  the  Algerian  pirates  in  1830 
as  a  just  punishment  for  their  depredations  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  territory  extends  southward  into  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, sweeping  westward  and  down  the  coast  beyond  Morocco,  to  and 
beyond  the  Senegal,  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  extending  eastwardly 
nearly  half  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  which  at  that  point  is  nearly 
4,000  miles  in  width.  Still  farther  south,  directly  under  the  equator, 
is  another  French  possession,  French  Kongo,  which  extends  northeast 
into  the  interior,  and  merges  with  the  great  body  of  French  territory 
in  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan. 

This  vast  territory  under  French  control  is,  as  already  indicated, 
over  3,000,000  square  miles  in  extent,  or  fully  equal  to  the  entire  area 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  a  population  estunated  at  28,155,000. 
That  it  is  far  less  valuable  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  however,  must 
be  apparent  at  a  glance.  South  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  the  vast  area 
claimed  by  France  includes  most  of  what  is  known  as  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert. It  is  inhabited  by  nomadic  Moorish  and  Berber  tribes,  and  is, 
commercially,  of  little  value.  Still  south  of  the  Sahara  lies  a  densely 
populated  and  highly  productive  region,  known  as  ^'  The  Sudan,"  or, 
literally,  the  land  of  the  blacks.  Here  is  a  dense  negro  population  oc- 
cupying an  area  covered  with  luxurious  tropical  growths.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  activity  in  the  years  when  slave-hunting  was  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  Mohammedan  bands,  which  invaded  it  from 
the  north  and  east. 

German  possessions  in  Africa  consist  of  four  non-contiguous  areas. 
Three  of  them,  Togoland,  Kamerun,  and  German  South  Africa,  lie  on 
the  west  coast,  but  are  separated  by  long  stretches  of  foreign  terri- 
tory ;  while  the  fourth,  German  East  Africa,  lies  on  the  eastern  coast, 
just  south  of  the  equator.  [N^otwithstanding  their  scattered  condition 
and  extremely  tropical  location,  the  German  Government  is  giving 
much  attention  to  their  development ;  sending  trained  and  educated 
men  to  govern  and  study  them,  establishing  agricultural  experiment 
gardens,  building  railroad  and  telegraph  lines  to  the  interior,  and  ex- 
pending large  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  roads  and  in  other 
permanent  improvements.  The  total  area  of  the  four  sections,  which 
28 
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are  known  as  protectorates,  is  944,000  square  miles,  or  about  one-third 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  population  is  about  11,000,000. 

Portugal,  the  first  of  European  nations  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the 
African  continent,  now  has  two  large  territories,  one  on  the  west 
coast,  the  other  on  the  east ;  both  lying  south  of  the  equator.  Their 
joint  area  is  790,000  square  miles,  or  over  one-fourth  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  population  is  about  8,000,000.  Angola,  or  Portu- 
guese West  Africa,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  probably  the  less  valu- 
able of  the  two  ;  though  some  progress  is  being  made  in  railway  and 
telegraph  construction,  and  in  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
the  natives.  On  the  eastern  coast,  however,  the  Portuguese  territory 
of  Portuguese  East  Africa  is  well  populated,  productive,  and  prosper- 
ous. The  ports  of  Lorenzo  Marquez  and  Beira  are  now  important  as 
the  chief  lines  of  communication  between  the  Boer  republics  and  the 
outside  world  ;  a  railroad  line  connecting  Lorenzo  Marquez  with  Pre- 
toria, the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Johannesburg,  the  seat  of  the 
great  gold-mines  ;  while  at  Chinde,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi,  ocean 
vessels  transfer  their  freights  to  the  river  steamers,  which  carry  it  far 
into  the  interior.  Their  commerce  is  largely  with  the  Transvaal ;  the 
local  imports  being  about  $7,000,000  and  an  ''in  transit "  trade  of 
$12,000,000  for  the  Transvaal. 

'Next  in  importance  among  the  territories  controlled  by  European 
powers  is  the  Kongo  State  ;  for  while  Kongo  is  frequently  termed  a 
''Free  State,"  it  is,  in  fact,  more  completely  under  Belgian  control 
than  Cape  Colony  or  Natal  is  under  the  control  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Kongo  State,  when  created  by  an  agreement  of  the  prin- 
cipal nations  in  1885,  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  who  had  long  felt  an  interest  in  that  part  of  Africa,  and  had 
contributed  largely  to  its  exploration.  In  a  will,  dated  August  2, 1889, 
he  bequeathed  to  Belgium  all  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  State.  In 
1890  the  territories  of  the  State  were  declared  inalienable  ;  and  a  con- 
vention between  the  State  and  Belgium  was  made,  renouncing  to  Bel- 
gium the  "  Kongo  State  "  after  a  period  of  ten  years.  Meantime,  the 
Belgium  Government  appoints  the  officers  who  control  and  direct  its 
affairs  ;  makes  liberal  appropriations  for  its  development ;  and  gets 
the  lion's  share  of  the  commerce,  which  is  rapidly  growing.  In  1898 
the  value  of  its  commerce  was  about  $8,000,000  ;  the  exports  consist- 
ing of  rubber,  ivory,  palm-nuts  and  -oil,  and  other  tropical  productions, 
and  the  imports  of  cloth,  machinery,  cutlery,  and  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. 
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Of  th©  other  European  possessions  in  Africa  it  is  necessary  to  say 
but  little.  Egypt,  as  already  remarked,  is  now  much  more  under  Brit- 
ish than  Turkish  influence  and  control.  Italy's  possessions  of  Eritrea 
and  Somaliland,  on  the  extreme  east,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea, 
have  a  small  population,  a  small  commerce,  and  a  large  expense  ac- 
count for  the  Italian  Government.  Spain's  single  African  possession 
on  the  mainland,  Rio  de  Oro,  which  lies  on  the  northwestern  coast  just 
south  of  Morocco,  has  an  extremely  small  population,  and  is  little 
developed. 

There  are  five  independent  governments  in  Africa  :  Morocco  and 
Abyssinia,  absolute  monarchies  ;  Liberia,  the  South  African  Republic, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State,  republics.  That  these  are  physically  insig- 
nificant, however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  combined  area  is 
only  about  one-half,  and  their  population  only  about  one-third,  that 
of  the  Kongo  State.  Morocco,  lying  at  the  northeast,  has  an  area  of 
219,000  square  miles,  a  population  of  5,000,000,  and  a  commerce  of 
about  $12,000,000  ;  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  east,  has  a  population  of 
3,500,000,  and  a  commerce  so  insignificant  and  difficult  of  measure- 
ment that  no  accurate  estimate  has  been  made  regarding  it.  Both  these 
governments  have  long  existed  in  the  present  form  ;  and  their  popu- 
lation, largely  Moorish,  makes  little  progress  in  civilization  or  com- 
merce. 

The  Liberian  Republic,  which  lies  on  the  west  coast,  and  whose 
population  consists  chiefly  of  liberated  African  slaves  and  their  de- 
scendants, is  making  progress  in  intelligence,  commerce,  and  peaceful 
extension  of  area,  which  now  amounts  to  about  48,000  square  miles. 
It  has  a  total  population  of  1,500,000,  and  a  commerce  of  $2,250,000. 
The  exports  consist  of  coffee,  cocoa,  rubber,  and  other  tropical  prod- 
ucts, and  the  imports  of  clothing,  breadstuffs,  agricultural  implements, 
and  household  requirements. 

The  two  Boer  republics,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  South 
African  Republic,  or  '^Transvaal,"  as  it  is  usually  termed,  are  the 
most  important  of  the  independent  governments  of  Africa,  and  by  far 
the  most  interesting  at  the  present  time.  They  are  located  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  continent,  just  north  of  Cape  Colony  and  I^atal,  and 
east  of  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia,  but  are  shut  in  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  by  a  narrow  strip  of  British  and  Portuguese  territory  on  the 
east.  They  have  access  to  the  eastern  seaboard,  however,  by  three 
railroad  lines,  one  from  East  London  in  Cape  Colony,  one  from  Durban 
in  Natal,  and  one  from  Lorenzo  Marquez  in  Portuguese  East  Africa  ; 
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while  the  railway  running  northward  from  Cape  Town  touches  their 
borders  on  the  west.  Both  these  republics  were  formed  by  discon- 
tented Boers  who  left  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  because  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  British  rule  ;  the  Orange  Free  State  settlement  having  been 
begun  in  1836,  and  that  of  the  Transvaal  in  1843.  The  independence 
of  the  Orange  Free  State,  however,  was  not  acknowledged  until  1854, 
while  that  of  the  Transvaal  was  recognized  by  the  British  Government 
in  1852. 

The  site  of  these  settlements  was  chosen  because  of  its  value  as  a 
farming  and  grazing  region  ;  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  later 
that  the  value  of  the  natural  deposits  consisting  of  coal,  iron,  dia- 
monds, and  gold  was  recognized.  The  great  diamond-mines  of  Kim- 
berley  are  located  near  the  western  border  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
and  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  within  its  lines.  They  finally  came 
fully  into  possession  of  Great  Britain  by  reason  of  treaties  with  and 
purchases  made  from  the  native  chiefs  who  governed  that  section. 
But  adjacent  territory  in  the  Orange  Free  State  also  yields  diamonds 
in  considerable  quantities,  although  trifling  compared  with  the  enor- 
mous deposits  of  these  precious  stones  at  the  Kimberley  mines.  The 
Johannesburg  gold-mines,  with  their  enormous  production  and  still 
more  enormous  deposits  of  precious  metal,  are  clearly  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Transvaal ;  and  it  is  largely  because  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Transvaal  Government  to  grant  citizenship  and  other  privileges  to  the 
British  element  developing  those  mines  that  the  recent  diificulties  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  Boer  governments  have  arisen.  The  gov- 
ernments of  the  two  Boer  republics  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other  ;  but  the  sympathy  of  kinship  and  historical  association  has  led 
the  Orange  Free  State  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment in  its  struggle  against  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
fate  of  one  will  decide  that  of  both  these  republics.  The  area  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  is  48,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  South 
Dakota  ;  and  the  population  is  208,000,  of  which  78,000  are  of  for- 
eign birth  or  parentage. 

The  area  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  is  120,000  square  miles,  or 
about  equal  to  that  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  the  population  is  1,096,000, 
of  which  346,000  are  non-native.  Of  the  latter,  probably  two-thirds 
are  Boers,  while  the  remainder  are  the  gold-miners  and  their  families 
and  those  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  mining  district.  The  Boers  are, 
and  have  been  for  years,  bitterly  hostile  to  the  British,  basing  their 
dissatisfaction  on  the  charge  that  England  crowded  them  out  of  Cape 
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Colony  and  Natal  and  also  once  seized  the  Transvaal  territory  ;  tliat 
a  desire  again  to  control  the  latter  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  recent  de- 
mands ;  and  that  this  desire  is  born  of  the  presence  of  the  vast  gold 
deposits  which  have  been  discovered  since  the  former  occupancy  by 
Great  Britain^  which  began  in  18Y7  and  continued  until  1881.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  treaty  of  1881,  by  which  self-government 
was  restored  to  the  Transvaal,  recognized  Great  Britain  as  a  suzerain 
power  ;  the  chief  question  now  at  issue  being,  whether  a  second  treaty 
betAveen  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  made  in  1884,  did  or  did  not 
leave  to  Great  Britain  any  suzerain  power  aside  from  that  relating  to 
treaties  between  the  Republic  and  other  States. 

Agriculture  and  stock-raising  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the 
Boers.  The  mining  interests,  which  are  extremely  important,  are 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  largely  English,  but 
including  also  some  Americans  and  a  sprinkling  of  Germans,  Irish, 
French,  and  Australians.  Participation  by  those  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  making  of  the  laws  of  the  South  African  Eepublic  is  practically 
denied  by  a  somewhat  unique  regulation.  The  latter  places  the  origi- 
nation and  enactment  of  most  of  the  important  laws  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  the  Parliament,  of  which  only  "  first-class  burghers  "  can 
become  members  ;  the  first-class  burghers  being  only  those  who  were 
residents  prior  to  the  beginning  of  British  control  in  1877  or  those 
since  taking  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  the  male  descendants 
of  both  these  classes.  Foreigners  may  become  second-class  burghers  on 
naturalization  after  two  years'  residence,  but  as  second-class  burghers 
cannot  participate  in  the  important  law-making  or  in  the  election  of 
President,  this  privilege  is  considered  of  little  value. 

The  commerce  of  Africa  to-day  amounts  to  about  $750,000,000  an- 
nually. This  is  at  present  chiefly  with  the  great  mining  and  agricul- 
tural section  at  the  south,  and  with  the  fringe  of  European  settlements 
which  have  been  built  up  along  the  coasts,  beginning  at  the  north 
where  European  civilization  long  since  created  a  foreign  commerce. 
The  total  imports  of  all  Africa,  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  from  the 
statements  of  the  officials  of  the  various  territories  and  governments, 
amount  to  $395,000,000,  and  the  exports  to  $346,000,000.  The  lion's 
share  of  the  commerce  is  with  England,  except  in  Algeria,  where  most 
of  the  commerce  is  with  France.  The  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  Africa  are,  however,  growing  rapidly,  being  now  about  $18,000,000 
annually  against  about  $4,000,000  a  decade  ago. 

The  class  of  material  imported  differs  greatly  according  to  the  sec- 
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tion  for  which  it  is  intended.  If  it  is  for  the  north  of  Africa,  i.e.^  for 
Egypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  with  their  long-  established 
customs,  which  differ  so  widely  from  those  of  Europe  or  America,  the 
leading  imports  are  silks,  cottons  of  the  higher  grade,  haberdashery, 
cutlery,  arms  and  ammunition,  mineral  oil,  spirits,  tobacco,  jewelry, 
clocks  and  watches,  etc.  If  it  is  for  the  trading  posts  on  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  which  direct  their  attention  chiefly  to  an  exchange 
of  the  white  man's  products  for  the  ivory,  rubber,  and  palm-oil  of  the 
natives,  the  class  of  goods  wanted  is  cottons  of  the  coarser  grades, 
cheap  and  showy  articles  of  clothing,  beads,  cutlery,  salt,  spirits,  to- 
bacco, rice,  ironware,  cooking  utensils,  etc.  If  it  is  for  the  people  of 
Cape  Colony  and  IN^atal,  the  importations  consist  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods,  agricultural  implements,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
machinery  of  various  kinds,  groceries,  haberdashery,  etc. ,  etc.  If  it 
is  for  the  mining  regions,  they  consist  largely  of  strong  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  for  wearing  apparel,  boots  and  shoes,  meats,  flour,  cof- 
fee, groceries,  and  other  foodstuffs,  mineral  oils,  machinery  for  min- 
ing and  transportation  purposes,  and  goods  of  this  general  class.  The 
exports  differ  as  widely  as  do  the  imports,  and  are  governed  by  the 
same  general  climatic  and  industrial  conditions  which  control  the 
wants  of  the  consumers.  From  J^orth  Africa  the  exports  are  cereals, 
raw  cotton,  dates  and  other  tropical  fruits,  olive-oil,  dye-woods,  cork, 
sponges,  hides  and  leather.  From  the  coast  stations  in  the  tropical 
sections  the  exports  are  chiefly  palm-nuts  and  palm-oil,  rubber,  gum, 
ivory,  and  sesame.  From  the  South  African  colonies  the  exports  are 
wool,  goat-hair,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  grain,  and  sugar,  while  from 
the  mining  regions  the  exports  are  gold  and  diamonds. 

The  mining  regions  are  naturally  receiving  much  attention  at  pres- 
ent, more,  indeed,  than  any  other  part  of  Africa.  And  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  this  should  be  so.  Located  in  a  single  section  of  Africa, 
within  300  miles  of  each  other,  lie  the  greatest  gold-  and  diamond-mines 
of  the  world.  At  Kimberley,  just  outside  the  western  border  of  the 
Orange  Free  State,  98  per  cent  of  the  diamonds  of  the  world  are  now 
produced  ;  and  so  plentiful  is  the  supply,  and  such  is  the  ease  of  ob- 
taining them,  that  the  owners  of  the  property  a  few  years  ago  found  it 
necessary  to  make  an  agreement  limiting  production,  in  order  to  avoid 
overstocking  the  world's  market,  and  greatly  reducing  the  price  of 
diamonds.  They  now  turn  out  annually  about  |25,000,000  worth  of 
uncut  diamonds,  which,  when  cut,  become  worth  about  double  that 
sum  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  supply  and  the  limited  cost  of  production 
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have  enabled  them  practically  to  cause  a  cessation  of  attempts  at  dia- 
mond production  elsewhere. 

At  Johannesburg,  300  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Kimberley,  are  the 
greatest  gold-mines  known  to  the  civilized  world.  They  produce  more 
gold  to-day  than  any  other  mines,  and  the  geological  conditions  are 
so  well  developed,  that  the  existence  of  enormous  quantities  of  the 
precious  metal  in  that  immediate  locality  is  practically  assured.  The 
value  of  the  gold  deposits  ' '  in  sight ' '  at  Johannesburg  is  estimated 
at  $3, 500, 000, 000.  The  annual  product  is  now  between  $50, 000, 000 
and  $60,000,000;  having  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  since  the 
mines  were  opened  in  1884.  The  mines  employ  about  10,000  whites 
and  75,000  natives  ;  the  claims  cover  about  500,000  acres  ;  and  the 
capital  invested  is  about  $125,000,000. 

The  productions  and  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  Africa  have 
developed  very  slowly  up  to  this  time  ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  make 
rapid  advances  in  the  near  future.  As  already  indicated,  access  to  the 
interior  has  been  until  recently  practically  barred  by  the  existence  of 
falls  or  rapids  near  the  mouth  of  each  of  the  great  rivers  which  pene- 
trate to  the  interior.  The  Senegal  on  the  northwest  coast,  with  a 
navigable  length  of  500  miles;  the  Zambesi  on  the  east,  navigable 
about  600  miles;  the  Niger,  navigable  1,000  miles;  the  Kongo,  naviga- 
ble 2,000  miles;  and  the  ]^ile,  navigable  nearly  3,000  miles,  all  have 
this  peculiarity  of  obstruction  at  or  near  the  mouth  ;  and  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  the  7,000  miles  of  navigable  streams  of  interior  Africa  have 
been  opened  to  the  explorers  and  to  commerce.  The  construction  of 
railways  around  the  falls  of  the  Kongo  and  the  Nile,  the  discovery  of 
a  passageway  to  the  Upper  Zambesi,  and  the  agreement  by  which  all 
nations  making  use  of  the  Niger  should  aid  in  its  development  have 
revolutionized  water  traffic  in  Africa,  and  must  bring  the  interior 
much  more  into  touch  with  the  outside  world  than  ever  before.  In  ad- 
dition, the  magnificent  lakes  in  the  central  eastern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent promise  great  usefulness  as  commerce  carriers  ;  and  steamers  are 
already  plying  on  some  of  them. 

Those  latest  agencies  for  the  cultivation  of  commerce  and  the  dis- 
semination of  civilization  and  intelligence,  the  railroad,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  telephone,  are  rapidly  making  their  way  in  Africa,  and  prom- 
ise great  developments  in  the  near  future.  Nearly  4,000  miles  of  rail- 
way already  skirt  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  extend  far  southward 
along  the  Nile  Yalley  ;  about  3,000  miles  are  constructed  in  Southern 
Africa,  extending  northward  from  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  far  into  the 
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interior  ;  there  are  also  lines  extending  from  Portuguese  East  Africa 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  gold-mines  of  the  Transvaal ;  the  Germans 
and  British  are  pushing  lines  from  the  eastern  coast  westward  toward 
the  Great  Lakes  of  Central  Africa  ;  and  the  British,  Portuguese,  Ger- 
mans, French,  and  Belgians  are  already  constructing  various  short 
lines  toward  the  interior  from  the  western  coast.  It  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  the  length  of  railroad  lines  in  Africa  now  constructed  or 
under  actual  construction  is  about  10,000  miles  ;  and  with  such  mag- 
nificent projects  as  the  Cape  to  Cairo  system  and  the  proposed  French 
lines  across  the  Sahara  and  through  the  Sudan  country,  the  prospects 
are  bright  for  a  rapid  development  of  interior  Africa. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  close  this  discussion  of  the  railroad  and 
general  development  of  Africa  without  some  more  detailed  discussion 
of  the  great  Cape  to  Cairo  Kailroad  proposition  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes — 
a  system  which  has  made  much  greater  progress  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, and  which  seems  likely  to  become  an  accomplished  fact  early 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  distance  from  Cape  to  Cairo  in  an  air-line  is  about  5,000  miles  ; 
but  in  the  line  which  a  railroad  must  follow  it  would  probably  be  nearer 
6,000.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Rhodes  projected  a  telegraph  line  from 
Cape  to  Cairo,  and  raised  the  necessary  funds  for  it.  It  is  being  pushed 
forward  from  both  ends,  so  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  is 
now  completed.  It  is  believed  that  the  length  of  this  telegraph  line, 
when  completed,  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  6, 000  miles.  The  rail- 
road will  probably  be  somewhat  longer,  unless  it  takes  advantage  of 
Lakes  Tanganyika,  Nyanza,  and  Nyassa,  which  furnish  a  combined 
navigable  length  of  over  1,000  miles.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  prefers  finally  to  make  the  rail  system  from  Cape  to  Cairo 
a  continuous  one,  and  thus  prevent  the  loss  of  time  and  labor  which 
would  occur  if  the  freights  and  passengers  were  transferred  from  rail 
to  lake  and  lake  to  rail  several  times  en  route. 

As  already  indicated,  a  larger  share  of  the  proposed  road  is  com- 
pleted than  is  generally  understood.  A  line  now  runs  northward  from 
Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo,  in  Rhodesia,  a  distance  of  1,360  miles,  and 
is  being  pushed  still  farther  northward.  From  Bulawayo  to  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika is  about  1,000  miles  ;  and  this  Mr.  Rhodes  hopes  to  reach  by 
1905.  Lake  Tanganyika  is  410  miles  long  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  its  wa- 
ters will  be  utilized  for  a  time  at  least  for  transferring  northwardly  the 
freights  and  passengers  reaching  its  southern  end.  Meantime  the  rail- 
road from  Cairo  is  being  pushed  southwardly  to  meet  the  line  which  is 
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coming  from  ihe  Cape  northwardly.  It  has  already  been  constructed 
to  Atbara,  where  American  contractors  have  just  finished  the  steel 
bridge  in  a  time  which  British  bridge-builders  considered  impossible  ; 
and  the  line  is  being  pushed  forward  to  Khartoum  from  that  point. 

Khartoum  is  1,300  miles  from  Cairo  ;  so  that  when  work  on  the 
section  from  Atbara  to  Khartoum  is  completed,  as  it  will  be  within  a 
few  months,  the  two  gaps  to  be  filled  in  will  be  from  Khartoum  to  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  a  distance  of  1,700  miles,  and  the  950 
miles  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika  to  Bulawayo;  i.e.^  2,700 
miles  in  all.  Thus,  of  the  necessary  land  length,  assuming  that  at  least 
the  410  miles  length  of  Lake  Tanganyika  will  be  at  first  utilized,  about 
one-half  will  be  finished  on  the  completion  of  the  section  from  At- 
bara to  Khartoum,  within  the  next  few  months.  The  remaining  2,700 
miles  will,  it  is  estimated,  cost  $60,000,000  ;  and  Mr.  Khodes  confi- 
dently predicts  its  completion  before  the  year  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area,  total  population,  foreign  popu- 
lation, and  imports  and  exports  of  the  territory  in  Africa  held  by  each 
European  Government  and  by  the  independent  States  of  that  conti- 
nent, at  the  present  time,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  however,  that  the  statistics  of  area  and  population,  especially  the 
latter,  are  in  many  cases  necessarily  estimates. 


Area. 

Total 
Popula- 
tion. 

Foreign 
Popula- 
tion. 

Pop. 

perSq. 

Mile. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

French    Africa 

British         "      

Turkish       "      

German       *'      .... 

Belgian        "      

Portuguese  * '      

Spanish       "      

3,028,000 
2,761,000 
1,750,000 
944,000 
900,000 
790,000 
243,000 
188,000 

219,000 
150,000 

120,000 

48,500 
48,000 

28,155,000 

35,160,000 

21,300,000 

11,270,000 

30,000,000 

8,059,000 

36,000 

850,000 

5,000,000 
3,500,000 

1,096,000 

208,000 
1,500,000 

922,000 

455,000 

113,000 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

346,000 

78,000 
25,000 

9.3 
12.8 
12.2 
12.0 
33.3 
10.2 
0.5 
4.5 

22.8 
23.3 

9.2 

4.3 
31.3 

$70,116,000 

131,398,000 

54,091,000 

4,993,000 

4,522,000 

11,863,000 

$69,354,000 

131,885,000 

62,548,000 

2,349,000 

3,309,000 

6,730,000 

Italian         "      

Independent  States. 
Morocco 

6,402,000 

6,261,000 

Abyssinia 

South  African  Re-  ) 

public ] 

Orange  Free  State. . 
Liberia 

104,703,000 

5,994,000 
1,217,000 

53,532,000 

8,712,000 
1,034,000 

Total 

11,189,500 

146,133,000 

1,948,000 



$395,299,000 

$345,714,000 

Note.— The  above  area  and  population  only  include  territory  claimed  by  the  various  European  States 
or  by  the  independent  governments.  The  total  estimated  area  is  11,875,000  square  miles,  and  the  estimated 
population,  150,000,000.  Q    p    AUSTIN 
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The  industrial  awakening  which  is  stirring  our  land  from  boun- 
dary to  boundary  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  ;  but  in  no  section  are  its 
processes  amazing  save  in  the  South,  where  the  preceding  lethargy 
was  long  and  marked.  It  is  worth  the  nation's  while  to  scan  with 
keen  vision  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  here  ;  for  they  signify 
profoundly  to  the  united  people  of  the  republic. 

No  bridge  can  be  stronger  than  its  weakest  span  :  no  nation's 
prosperity  can  touch  a  better  level  than  the  average  of  its  producing 
classes  ;  and,  during  the  third  of  a  century  following  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  that  average  dropped  perilously  low  among  the  mil- 
lions of  producers  who  have  their  being  in  the  Southern  States  of  our 
Union. 

The  inevitable  law  of  fitness  was  not  in  full  operation  when  all  the 
cotton  mills  of  this  country  were  located  in  New  England  and  adjoin- 
ing sections,  while  to  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  States  was  left  the 
one  task  which  New  England  could  not  perform  ;  that  is,  producing 
the  raw  material  for  those  distant  mills.  True,  natural  fitness  stamped 
half  the  situation.  In  the  East  was  an  abundance  of  water  power, 
building  stone  in  lavish  plenty,  and  a  class  of  inhabitants  endued  with 
even  more  than  the  initiative,  vigor,  and  industry  of  their  British  and 
Dutch  antecedents. 

Matters  took  their  own  lame  course  and  hobbled  on  until  several 
generations  were  done  with.  The  Africans  brought  across  the  ocean 
in  the  slave  ships  of  the  New  Englanders  drifted  to  the  warm,  wide 
fields  of  the  South,  where  alone  they  could  be  utilized,  but  where  in 
time  they  were  to  become  the  sternest  curse  that  a  great  nation  must 
wrestle  with.  The  Cavalier  and  Huguenot  population  of  Virginia, 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  following  the  instincts  of  their  blood,  were 
glad  enough  to  leave  all  trading  and  manufacturing  to  their  Northern 
cousins,  while  they  themselves  dropped  into  the  leisurely  and  lordly 
life  that  the  great  plantations  fostered. 

Thus,  the  East  grew  strong  by  striving,  and  next  grew  rich,  and 
later  began  to  populate  and  establish  in  thrift  and  prosperity  a  great 
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West.  In  the  South  the  gentlemen  lived  at  ease,  while  the  slaves  pro- 
duced the  cotton  that  Northern  mills  must  weave  into  the  clothes 
of  the  nation  ;  but  there  grew  up  no  stable,  sinewy,  wealth-making 
middle  class.  It  took  a  mighty  and  tragic  upheaval  to  overthrow 
these  established  phases  ;  and  after  the  upheaval  came  the  protracted 
pause  of  ruin  that  threatened  never  to  give  place  to  reaction. 

''  Can  the  South  ever  retrieve?  "  ^^  Or  is  her  part  played  in  the 
development  of  the  western  world  ?  Will  she  henceforth  be  given 
over  to  nothing  better  than  small  agricultural  endeavors?"  were 
questions  ever  heard  through  those  dark  days. 

The  complete  answer  was  long  in  coming.  But  it  is  here  at  last ; 
and  it  is  no  riddle  to  read.  A  mere  newspaper  skimmer  must  be  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  the  daily  reports  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
Xew  England  and  those  from  the  Southern  States.  The  eye  will  pass 
in  the  same  column  from  item  to  item  indicating  the  astonishing  manu- 
facturing development  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  or  Alabama,  and 
this  next  to  paragraph  after  paragraph  descriptive  of  troubles  in  the 
Eastern  factory  towns,  such  as  cuts  in  wages,  shut-downs,  lock-outs, 
strikes,  direful  complainings  from  both  capital  and  labor — all  the  dis- 
asters that  drag  in  the  train  of  a  once  profitable  industry  dropping  into 
a  sure  decline.  It  requires  no  philosopher  to  read  between  the  lines 
when  the  press  despatches  state  that  Massachusetts  is  sending  a  com- 
mission to  South  Carolina  to  report  on  the  cotton  mills  of  the  latter. 

Since  figures  are  of  utmost  importance,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
present  here  certain  data,  recently  tabulated  by  the  "  Manufacturers' 
Kecord ' '  of  Baltimore,  to  show  the  progress  the  South  has  made  in 
some  particulars,  during  the  difficult  years  between  1880  and  1899. 


Railroad  mileage 

Cotton  crop,  bales 

Cotton  consumption  in  Southern  mills,  bales  . . 

Capital  invested  in  Southern  cotton  mills 

Number  of  spindles  in  Southern  cotton  mills  .  . 

Grain  produced,  bushels 

Capital  invested  in  Southern  manufacturing  . . . 

Value  of  Southern  manufactured  products 

Wages  paid  to  factory  hands  in  South 

Capital  invested  in  cottonseed-oil  manufacturing 

Pig  iron  produced,  tons 

Coal  mined,  tons 


1880. 


1899. 


20,600 

50,000 

5,750,000 

11,199,000 

233,886 

1,231,000 

$21,900,000 

$125,000,000 

667,000 

5,000,000 

431,000,000 

736,600,000 

$257,200,000 

$1,000,000,000 

$457,400,000 

$1,500,000,000 

$75,900,000 

$350,000,000 

$3,500,000 

$40,000,000 

397,000 

2,500,000 

6,000,000 

40,000,000 
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If  this  seems  small  to  you,  recall  some  of  the  evils  that  beset  us  but 
a  generation  ago.  Our  labor  system  was  overthrown,  and  only  the 
most  unseemly  elements  existed  out  of  which  to  construct  a  new  one. 
Three  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  was  swept  at  one  stroke 
from  our  possession,  without  the  suggestion  of  reimbursement ;  and 
very  much  more  not  taken  into  account  was  destroyed  by  the  ravages 
of  war,  or  rendered  worthless  by  the  radical  changes  attendant  upon  it. 
Half  a  million  men  out  of  our  slim  Caucasian  population  were  dead  or 
disabled  in  their  prime.  Remember,  if  you  please,  in  this  connection, 
that  all  the  States  and  parts  of  States  declared  to  be  ''  in  rebellion  " 
by  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  January,  1863,  could  now  be 
populated  as  densely  by  whites  as  they  were  populated  by  them  at 
that  time,  by  scattering  over  them  only  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Greater  New  York  ! 

This  seems  enough  ;  yet  look  a  little  further.  Our  section  was  in 
the  crudest  state  of  development — if  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
veloped at  all.  Indeed  so  untaught  in  agricultural  science  or  so  profli- 
gate of  their  resources  had  the  controllers  of  slave  labor  been,  that 
field  after  field,  originally  fertile,  had  been  impoverished  and  aban- 
doned in  from  one  to  two  decades  of  cultivation.  It  may  startle  some 
to  hear  the  statement  that  these  bad  methods  continued  until  5,000 
square  miles  of  once  productive  Southern  land  had  been  turned  out 
as  done  with  and  dead  ;  while  ten  times  that  area  had  suffered  serious 
impoverishment.  To  these  evils  of  reckless  and  unskilled  tillage  was 
added  the  natural  exhaustion  of  much  of  the  best  soil  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  consequent  upon  tobacco  culture. 

From  a  situation  so  difiicult  the  Southern  people  have  worked 
themselves  out  with  a  vigor,  energy,  self-denial,  and  patient  endur- 
ance never  surpassed  ;  and  to-day  they  stand  abreast  with  sister 
sections  not  in  wealth  it  is  true,  but  in  business  advantages  and  in  im- 
mediately realizable  economic  possibilities.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  our  country  at  present  is  toward  an  equalization  of 
all  advantages  save  such  as  Nature  has  given  in  climate,  soil,  and  other 
physical  features.  While  the  "West  feeds  both  on  her  grains  and  meat, 
the  East  will  not  hold  despotic  control  over  American  manufactures 
and  commerce,  nor  the  South  be  written  down  as  wholly  agricultural. 

But  how  can  the  South  have  achieved  a  genuine  emancipation  from 
such  fetters  in  so  brief  a  time  ?  ''  This  is  revolutionary,  and  if  it  has 
gone  as  far  as  you  claim,  a  reaction  will  follow,"  the  short-sighted  or 
pessimistic  are  ready  to  cry.  No  :  the  processes  have  been  of  that  slow 
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and  toilsome  kind  called  evolution.  ITatural  growth  does  not  need  to 
turn  backward  ;  no  more  does  the  industrial  development  so  hardly 
won  by  this  section  demand  a  sequent  period  of  reaction. 

"When  the  war  closed  cotton  was  bringing  $1  per  pound,  not  in  that 
money  which  no  Southerner  can  yet  bear  to  hear  called  spurious,  but 
which  still  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  true  measure  of  valuation  ;  but  $1 
per  pound  in  the  best  coin  of  this  or  any  other  realm.  But  we  had  lit- 
tle to  sell  at  that  price.  During  four  years  our  soil,  almost  our  sole 
capital,  had  brought  the  most  meagre  returns  ;  for  it  was  uncultivated 
except  by  a  few  slaves  and  feeble  old  men  or  delicately  reared  women 
and  children  ;  and  such  cultivation  as  they  gave  was  necessarily  di- 
rected to  food  products. 

The  disheartened  Confederates  came  home — the  few  who  came 
home  at  all — to  bare  fields  ;  and  it  was  natural  that,  outside  of  the  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  sugar  belts,  they  should  once  again  think  of  cotton  as 
their  sole  bulwark  against  want.  They  went  to  work  without  a  day's 
delay,  for  the  season  was  already  far  advanced  ;  and  in  that  very  year, 
1865,  they  raised  2,278,000  bales.  For  several  years  little  else  was 
done  but  producing  the  precious  stuff,  Avhich  continued  to  command 
premium  prices,  ranging  from  forty  cents  to  sixty  cents  per  pound  ; 
thus  seeming  to  confirm  its  ante-bellum  sovereignty  and  prolonging 
the  fatal  period  of  inactivity  in  other  lines  of  production.  The  cotton 
area  was  steadily  extended,  and  acreage  in  the  original  area  was  in- 
creased. 

Meantime,  the  tenant  system  of  labor  sprang  up — a  sorry  growth 
out  of  our  poverty,  disorder,  and  bewilderment.  Under  this  system, 
the  large  plantations  continued  intact  for  a  long  time  ;  the  major  por- 
tion or  even  the  whole  of  each  being  let  out  year  by  year  to  the  freed 
blacks  or  landless  whites  at  a  rental  consisting  of  a  definite  number  of 
bales  of  cotton  or  a  certain  percentage  of  the  entire  cotton  crop.  The 
renters  were  bound  by  contract  to  raise  cotton — chiefly  or  altogether. 
It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  South  that  changing  industrial  conditions 
have  involved  the  decay  of  this  pernicious  tenant  system  ;  that  the 
great  landed  estates  are  becoming  things  of  a  past  day  ;  and  that  en- 
ergetic men  who  now  live  by  agricultural  pursuits,  in  this  territory, 
are  found  to  own  each  his  farm,  no  matter  how  small,  owning  with  it 
the  right  to  plant  it  in  whatever  will  bring  him  the  best  and  most 
needed  returns. 

When  the  production  of  the  staple  reached  the  5,000,000  bales 
limit  its  price  had  dropped  to  ten  cents  per  pound.    To  thousands  of 
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thoughtful  minds  the  continued  tendency  to  decrease  in  price  had  long 
seemed  ominous.  True,  it  had  been  as  low  as  four  and  three-quarter 
cents  more  than  once  before  the  war  ;  but  at  those  times  it  was  merely 
a  fluctuation,  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  upward  leaping.  Moreover,  it 
was  chiefly  the  rich  planters  who  were  then  affected  by  such  a  decline  ; 
and  they  could  easily  bear  it.  But  now  the  downward  tendency  was 
steady,  and  it  foreboded  suffering  to  great  masses.  The  monarch  was 
clearly  passing  ;  and  his  decay  raised  keen  and  palpitating  questions. 

But  there  were  from  the  first  wise  men  among  us  who  measured 
well  our  native  resources  and  possibilities  ;  and  this  class,  taught  and 
trained  no  less  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  than  by  one  another, 
happily  increased.  The  reform  cry  sounded  forth  more  and  more 
clearly  from  these.  Change  purposes  and  methods  wholly,  they 
pleaded.  Diversify  products  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  liberal  cli- 
mate and  soil.  Reclaim  our  waste  lands  ;  rotate  crops  ;  raise  grains, 
hay,  small  crops  of  every  type,  stock  of  all  kinds.  Make  cheese  and 
butter  ;  turn  our  wasting  grapes  and  berries  into  fine  wines  and  steril- 
ized fruit  juices  ;  let  the  peaches,  cherries,  and  vegetables,  that  have 
been  left  to  ruin,  now  go  to  l^orthern  markets  fresh  or  from  our  own 
canneries.  Finally,  let  us  invest  every  cent  of  capital  we  have  or  can 
borrow  or  can  coax  to  come  here  in  developing  our  mineral,  forest,  and 
marine  resources,  and  in  building  factories  ;  pushing  steadily  toward 
the  ultimate  point  of  complete  monopoly  of  all  manufactures  of  which 
we  produce  the  raw  material. 

What  these  men  called  upon  others  to  do,  they  kept  illustrating  each 
in  his  small  individual  way.  Such  leading,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  hard  driving  of  difficult  conditions  in  the  rear,  must  in  the  end 
show  the  results  that  are  aimed  at.  Some  of  these  results  are  already 
here  ;  others  are  barely  in  sight ;  yet  others  are  a  part  of  our  well- 
grounded  hopes  for  the  future.  The  South  has  not  quit  raising  cot- 
ton ;  and  it  is  far  from  any  one's  desire  that  she  should  do  so.  She  has 
not  even  held  herself  to  the  limit  she  reached  when  overproduction  was 
first  cried,  and  the  price  was  pressed  down  to  ten  cents.  On  the  con- 
trary, with  her  growing  and  often  unheeding  population,  she  has  pur- 
sued the  opposite  course.  Last  year  she  harvested  11,199,000  bales, 
which  brought  the  producers  something  like  $20  per  bale.  Yet  this  is 
a  matter  that  will  right  itself  as  other  balances  swing  true.  The  near 
future  points  to  a  reasonable  cotton  production  at  a  reasonable  price  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  in  the  present  transition  period  to  say  what  those 
figures  will  be. 
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Froin  one  point  of  view,  it  may  seem  that  this  section  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  shortly  in  a  worse  case  than  ever  before.  Cotton  has  been 
forced  to  a  price  that  would  soon  beggar  an  all-cotton  country  ;  while 
our  present  relation  to  West  Indian  and  other  islands  affords  formida- 
ble rivals  in  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice  production.  But  there  are  other 
considerations.  It  is  Southern  seaboard  towns  that  must  be  the  chief 
ports  for  the  United  States  trade  with  the  "West  Indies  ;  it  is  Savan- 
nah, Fernandina,  Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  l^ew  Or- 
leans, Port  Arthur,  and  Galveston  that  will  control  the  bulk  of  this 
new  commerce,  which  promises  to  become  very  large  within  a  few 
years.  It  is  even  now  largely  Southern  cattle,  stock,  iron,  steel,  and 
cotton  manufactures  that  are  finding  their  way  through  these  ports  to 
Cuba  ;  and  this,  by  the  *'  inevitable  logic  of  the  situation,"  will  be- 
come more  and  more  completely  true.  The  rivalry  in  sugar  and  other 
of  our  native  products  will  serve  only  to  drive  us  into  keener  competi- 
tion with  JS'ew  England  in  the  manufacture  of  our  own  raw  material, 
with  the  wider  East  in  commerce,  and  with  the  West  in  grains,  cattle, 
and  pork. 

Look  at  this !  Ten  years  back  90  per  cent  of  the  pork  used  in  the 
Gulf  States  was  purchased  from  the  great  packing  houses  in  Kansas 
City,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati.  To-day,  every  progressive  farmer  in 
these  States  is  straining  a  point  to  raise  all  of  his  own  meat  instead  of 
merely  the  goodly  proportion  that  he  raised  last  year  ;  and  the  large 
pork-packing  house  which  is  being  built  at  McKinney,  Texas,  is  not 
the  first  in  that  territory.  The  enormous  increase  in  cattle  and  in  dairy 
products  is  equally  as  noteworthy ;  and  the  increase  in  small  crops  goes 
with  these. 

As  to  grains,  the  estimate  for  1899  of  the  Georgia  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  O.  B.  Stevens,  was  published  June  20  ;  and  it  teems 
with  significance.  ^'  The  acreage  in  corn,"  he  states,  ^'  has  been  in- 
creased 24  per  cent  over  last  year.  Wheat  shows  an  increase  of  15  per 
cent.  It  would  have  been  much  higher  had  the  weather  conditions  for 
seeding  last  fall  been  favorable.  We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  Georgia  will  raise  her  own  corn  and  wheat  and  have  this 
grain  ground  into  meal  and  flour  within  her  own  borders. "  He  pro- 
ceeds to  state  that  the  sale  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  21  per  cent  below 
that  of  last  year,  and  that  the  cotton  acreage  throughout  the  entire 
belt  is  reduced,  according  to  his  estimate,  at  least  15  per  cent.  The 
Commissioners  of  other  States  have  issued  bulletins  of  similar  import ; 
and,  despite  some  pessimistic  testimony  before  the  late  Industrial  Com- 
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mission  at  Washington,  even  the  poorest  farmers  are  feeling  that  com- 
municable elation  which  spreads  in  the  wake  of  good  tidings. 

There  is  scarcely  a  daily  paper  without  the  announcement  of  new 
flour-mills  in  some  Gulf  or  South  Atlantic  State  ;  such  mills  being  in- 
variably locally  capitalized,  and  with  ample  resources.  A  new  elevator 
with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels  is  being  erected  at  Galveston, 
Texas.  As  I  write,  a  wheat  convention — a  notable  gathering — is  sit- 
ting at  Macon,  Georgia  ;  and  a  call  is  issued  for  a  similar  body  to  meet 
at  Greenwood,  South  Carolina.  The  ' '  Atlanta  Journal, ' '  which,  with 
a  large  number  of  our  other  leading  newspapers,  has  taken  up  vigor- 
ously the  crusade  for  the  attainment  of  that  lasting  prosperity  to  be 
won  by  the  agricultural  cla^^ses  only  through  a  rational  diversification 
of  crops,  is  now  cooperating  with  the  State  Chemist  in  a  number  of 
tests  designed  to  gauge  thoroughly  the  value  of  Southern  wheat  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  West.  From  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
comes  the  information  that  more  than  a  dozen  roller-mills  have  been 
built  in  that  State  during  the  spring  and  summer,  all  of  which  are  now 
running  on  full  time,  some  working  day  and  night ;  and  that  the  out- 
put from  them  sells  readily,  in  many  cases  bringing  fifty  cents  per  bar- 
rel above  the  market  price,  as  the  people  generally  prefer  it  to  Western 
adulterations. 

Again,  a  great  '^  Industrial  Convention  "  has  been  called  to  meet 
at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  that  State  whose  miraculously  developing 
iron  and  other  mineral  resources  now  promise  to  set  her  at  the  head  of 
all  her  sisters  in  native  gifts,  and  whose  far-reaching  iron  foundries, 
steel  plants,  glass  works,  car  factories,  and  kindred  industries  are 
gaining  for  her  a  precedence  in  the  utilization  of  her  own  raw  mate- 
rials. 

But  the  greatest  strides  of  all  are  being  made  in  cotton  manufac- 
tures. In  1880,  when  we  harvested  nearly  six  million  bales,  our  own 
mills  consumed  just  4  per  cent  of  that  amount ;  and  on  the  rest  we 
paid  transportation  to  distant  markets,  afterward  paying  also  large 
premiums  on  quantities  of  the  goods  manufactured  out  of  that  very 
cotton.  Last  season  we  raised  a  trifle  under  twice  as  much  as  we  did 
eighteen  years  ago  ;  but  we  consumed  something  over  11  per  cent  of 
it  in  our  own  mills.  The  present  year  will  show  that  percentage  to  be 
greatly  raised  ;  for  all  manufacturing  interests  in  the  South  are  in- 
creasing 60  per  cent  faster  than  in  this  quarter  of  last  year.  Ealeigh, 
Greensboro,  and  Winston,  l^orth  Carolina,  Abbeville,  Newberry, 
and  Gaffney,  South  Carolina,  Augusta,  Columbus,  and  West  Point, 
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Georgia,  are  developing  into  great  mill  centres,  while  each  week  sees 
more  than  one  new  factory  in  some  smaller  town  of  these  or  neigh- 
boring States  ;  such  minor  factories  being  locally  capitalized  at  from 
$60,000  upward.  It  is  estimated  that  so  recently  as  1890  there  were 
only  1,725,000  spindles  in  the  entire  South  ;  whereas  over  1,000,000 
new  ones  were  planned  for  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year. 
There  is  ample  proof  that  many  of  these  minor  mills  paid  8  per  cent 
dividend  to  their  stockholders  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  ; 
while  the  larger  ones  are  easily  earning  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  and 
this  alone  is  creating  new  ones  very  rapidly. 

Besides  this,  there  are  now  countless  proselytizers — by  word  of 
mouth  or  printed  pamphlets — among  the  prosperous  farmers  and  coun- 
try bankers,  who  daily  declare,  as  does  President  Walker  of  the  Mon- 
roe Cotton  Mills,  as  follows : 

**  every  bale  of  cotton  produced  in  Georgia  should  be  spun  in  Georgia.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  too  many  mills  in  the  South  so  long  as  a  single  bale  of  cotton  is  shipped 
to  New  England  or  across  the  water.  I  am  tired  of  seeing  our  farmers  sell  their  cotton 
at  $25  per  bale  to  foreign  manufacturers  and  buy  it  back  in  its  manufactured  state  at 
from  $60  to  $75,  the  difference  between  the  price  received  and  the  price  paid  having 
gone  to  pay  freight,  to  enrich  foreign  manufacturers,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  the  poor  of 
other  countries,  while  our  own  worthy  poor  are  left  to  spend  their  lives  in  misery  and 
want." 

Such  preaching  is  not  slow  to  bring  results  when  object-lessons  in 
the  same  line  are  at  hand  for  ready  eyes  and  ears.  Then  the  amazing 
growth  of  textile  institutions,  once  unheard  of  in  the  South,  not  only 
conduces  to  the  same  desirable  end,  but  is  a  powerful  element  in 
strengthening  our  manufacturing  movement  into  something  vital  and 
durable. 

In  other  industrial  lines,  also,  the  new  activity  is  very  marked. 
Sheep-raising  is  looked  after  more  and  more  closely,  especially  on  the 
Tennessee  and  I^orth  Carolina  hills  ;  and  woollen  mills  are  following 
the  cotton.  Naval  stores  are  commanding  greater  attention.  Lumber 
exports  are  expanding  ;  and  forestry  is  at  last  being  studied  scientifi- 
cally. Yast  stores  of  phosphates,  which  so  trusted  an  economist  as  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  declares  sufficient  to  fertilize  aU  the  grain  and  cot- 
ton lands  of  the  United  States  for  centuries  to  come,  have  been  opened 
up  in  Florida  and  the  Carolinas.  Kaolin  beds  of  great  richness  and  ad- 
mirable quality  are  being  worked  in  several  of  the  Gulf  States.  The 
fine  pressed  bricks  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida  are  being  sold  in 
immense  quantities  to  foreign  dealers.  In  Atlanta  there  are  extensive 
29 
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terra-cotta  works,  which  ship  great  quantities  of  their  goods  to  distant 
markets.  Georgia  and  Tennessee  marble  and  granite  have  been  lately 
used  for  many  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices  of  Northern  cities,  as, 
for  example,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  'New  York. 

In  our  marine  resources,  especially  those  of  the  lavishly  rich  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  on  which  we  have  an  entire  littoral  of  6,000  miles,  there  is 
measureless  wealth  ;  and  we  are  reaping  it  in  freer  quantities  each 
season.  Sponges,  oysters,  and  other  fishery  products  are  bringing  us 
increasing  millions  every  year.  To  these,  Florida,  with  her  58,680 
square  miles  of  fruitful  land  in  a  half -tropical  climate,  is  constantly 
adding  new  and  unique  industries,  such  as  her  recently  inaugurated, 
and  wonderfully  successful,  ostrich-farming.  An  official  report  con- 
taining the  last  estimate  of  this  State's  annual  exports  places  their 
total  value  at  $30,925,475. 

To  rival  some  of  Florida's  unique  industries.  South  Carolina  comes 
forward  to  exhibit  her  success  in  tea-raising.  A  good  grade  of  the 
Pinehurst  tea  is  retailing  the  present  season  at  $1  per  pound,  in  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  markets,  while  the  very  fine  grades  are  selling  at  fancy 
prices. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  out  in  a  brief  space  all  the  details  of  the 
new  development.  But  enough  has  been  set  forth  in  the  present  arti- 
cle to  prove  that  this  industrial  quickening  means  life,  full  and  rich 
and  happy,  to  that  part  of  our  great  country  which  has  lain  so  long  in 
the  stupor  of  poverty  and  despair.  Leonora  Beck  Ellis. 


THE  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  FICTION. 

Good  novel-making,  technically  viewed,  rests  four-square  upon  in- 
vention (plot),  construction,  characterization,  and  description.  These 
may  be  called  the  fundamentals  of  fiction.  The  form  of  literature 
known  as  the  story  is  often  spoken  of  carelessly  or  in  shallow  wise  as 
if  its  manner — its  style  or  diction — were  the  chief  thing,  even  the  only 
thing.  ^^  Have  you  read  so  and  so  ?  "  queries  one  lady  of  another  in 
the  car.  '  ^  The  idea  isn't  anything,  but  then,  you  know.  Brown  writes 
so  well !  His  style  is  so  good ! ' '  Again,  with  the  great  class  of  uncriti- 
cal readers,  represented  in  the  lower  grade  by  the  blue-clothed  mes- 
senger boy  in  the  car  immersed  in  the  latest  number  of  the  **  Fireside 
Companion, ' '  plot  outweighs  every  other  consideration.  Possibly  it 
does  with  the  majority  of  all  novel-lovers. 

But  if,  looking  to  the  permanent  successes  and  great  names  of  fic- 
tion, we  ask  ourselves  what  qualities  constitute  the  essentials  of  fiction, 
we  shall  be  likely  to  settle  on  these  fundamental  four.  Furthermore, 
if  forced  to  pick  out  the  quality  ministering  most  to  the  successful  re- 
sult, we  must,  I  fancy,  reply  :  character-creation.  This  judgment  may 
fall  strange  on  the  ear  nowadays,  because  other  traits  are  emphasized 
— construction  or  style,  for  example.  Indeed,  if  we  examine  the  clever 
work  of  present-day  novelists,  we  shall  find  that  what  often  gives 
them  reputation  is  ability  in  ways  aside  from  this  central,  this  solar, 
gift  of  characterization.  Compared  with  it,  invention  and  construc- 
tion are  secondary  ;  description  and  style,  important  as  they  may  be 
in  the  abstract,  are  as  naught.  A  novel  without  salient  character- 
drawing,  whatever  its  merits  in  other  directions,  can  never  take  high 
rank  :  it  is  almost  certainly  a  failure  foredoomed. 

The  truth  of  the  proposition  becomes  apparent  when  we  come  to 
apply  it  and  illustrate  by  it.  The  firm,  steady  hold  upon  the  public 
of  certain  fictionists,  who  are  more  or  less  roughly  handled  by  critics,  is 
easily  explained,  if  we  agree  to  this  central  post  of  importance  held  by 
character-limning.  Master  improvisers  like  Dumas  and  Scott  showed 
their  genius  just  here.  Their  personages  live  ;  the  robust  types  they 
created  are  realized  to  the  imaginations  of  readers  ;  so  that  to  kill  off 
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the  sense  of  their  existence  would,  literally,  leave  the  actual  world 
lonelier  for  many  of  us.  The  folk  next  door  are  real  :  we  know  it  in 
a  perfunctory  way.  But  they  are  phantoms  compared  with  the  verity 
of  the  Three  Guardsmen,  or  of  Di  Yernon  and  Dandie  Dinmont. 

Dickens,  to  take  a  later  novelist,  is  perhaps  the  best  possible  ex- 
ample of  this  paramount  power  which  excuses  shortcomings  in  other 
directions.  Is  there  any  other  maker  of  story  in  modern  English  liter- 
ature— after  all  allowances  have  been  made,  and  not  forgetting  that 
some  current  criticism  of  the  man  of  Gadshill  will  have  it  that  he  is  for 
a  more  careless  age — who  has  begun  to  furnish  such  a  portrait-gallery 
of  worthies  and  adorable  grotesques — a  motley  crowd  whom  we  all 
know  and  enjoy  and  love  ?  I  wot  not.  The  fact  that  Dickens  is  at 
times  a  trifle  inchoate  or  careless  in  his  English,  or  allows  his  exu- 
berance to  lead  him  into  exaggeration,  or  fails  to  blend  perfectly  the 
discordant  elements  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  set  over  against  such  a  faculty  as  this.  He  was  a  veritable  giant 
here.  ^ 

Scott,  too,  was  by  no  means  firm-handed  in  the  matter  of  construc- 
tion ;  his  huddled  endings  so-called — that  is,  his  inability  to  close  a 
book  in  due  proportion  to  its  main  action  and  in  a  way  to  make  the  is- 
sue seem  inevitable — must  be  conceded  to  critical  scrutiny.  The  reason 
of  it  lies  in  this  same  power  he  had  in  character-conception.  When  he 
had  fully  sketched  in  his  types,  had  presented  them  full- view  to  the 
audience,  his  interest  in  their  case  waned  a  little.  Hence  he  was  not 
so  adept  in  getting  rid  of  them  neatly,  as  the  novelist  with  an  eye  to  a 
good  finish  must,  unless  he  supinely  adopt  the  invertebrate  method  of 
a  Henry  James  and  dismiss  the  notion  of  any  plot  or  argument  at  all 
for  the  story,  which  may  be  high  art,  but  is  chilling  in  effect  upon  the 
patrons.  The  very  methods  of  work  of  the  Abbotsford  Sage  were 
inimical  to  the  highest  results  of  construction.  He  did  not  make  a 
scenario,  blocking  out  his  work  and  seeing  it  in  the  round  as  he  began 
to  write.  Eather,  his  imagination  fired  by  a  scene  or  a  character, 
he  reeled  off  page  after  page  of  manuscript,  throwing  them  upon  the 
floor,  with  no  thought  of  revision. 

Dickens,  for  his  part,  was  all  his  days  under  the  bondage  of  serial 
publication.  He  wrote  with  twenty-parts  in  mind  ;  and  his  tales 
would  have  been  different  in  length,  management,  and  even  in  the 
number  of  actors,  had  he  been  independent  of  this  practical  restric- 
tion. One  has  only  to  read  ^'  Forster's  Life  "  to  be  impressed  by  this 
fact.    It  was  not  until  comparatively  late  in  his  career  that  he  gave 
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much  care  to  the  matter  of  construction.  To  see  how  an  artistic  con- 
science developed  in  him  with  experience,  compare  early  works  like 
''  Pickwick  Papers  "  and  '^  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  with  a  late  success, 
''  Great  Expectations." 

Fecundity  of  invention  may  or  may  not  consist  with  this  most  pre- 
cious gift  of  character-creation.  Scott  no  doubt  may  be  said  to  have 
had  a  decided  instinct  for  fable,  even  for  plot.  Dickens  possessed  it  in  a 
less  degree.  Books  containing  his  masterpieces  of  humorous  portrait- 
ure— "  Chuzzlewit,"  "  Dombey,"  "  Bleak  House,"  and  "  Copperfield  " 
are  in  illustration — are  either  slight  or  loose- jointed  or  unconvincing 
as  to  plot.  The  story  in  which  above  all  others  he  tried  avowedly  to 
substitute  serious  incident  for  wealth  of  characterization,  "  The  Tale 
of  Two  Cities,"  has  never  ranked  among  his  major  performances. 
''  Great  Expectations  "  is  almost  his  only  book  of  which  it  may  be  de- 
clared that  a  well-conceived  fable  is  successfully  handled.  Yet  Dickens 
certainly  had  a  feeling  for  plot.  It  would  be  more  accurate,  therefore, 
to  say  that  he  never  quite  gained  assured  mastery  in  the  proper  manip- 
ulation of  the  story-strands.  ''  Little  Dorrit,"  for  example,  is  a  com- 
parative failure,  not  so  much  because  its  serious  idea — the  fortunes  of 
the  Dorrits  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of  Mrs.  Clennam — fails  in  inter- 
est, as  because  the  ample  satiric  characterization,  centring  around  the 
Circumlocution  Office,  overloads  and  confuses  the  story.  This  great 
writer  was  too  rich  in  comic  inspiration  not  to  be  led  into  digressions 
and  all  sorts  of  fascinating  departures  complicating  the  movement  of 
the  narrative,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  everlasting  advantage 
of  the  world  of  readers,  widening  the  field  of  observation  and  enrich- 
ing fiction  with  relishable  pictures  of  humanity. 

With  Thackeray  plot  is  always  secondary  and,  for  the  most  part, 
noticeably  slight.  So  true  is  this  that,  assuming  incident  to  be  a  requi- 
site of  the  novel,  ^^  Vanity  Fair  "  and  ''  Pendennis  "  are  hardly  to  be 
called  novels  at  all ;  being,  rather,  satiric  social  sketches.  In  ^'  Es- 
mond, ' '  which  as  an  historical  romance  demands  plot  more  than  his 
other  studies  of  life,  the  same  lack  is  easily  recognized.  It  is  characteri- 
zation first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  with  Thackeray.  Thousands  know 
Becky  Sharp  intimately  who  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  outline  the  plot 
in  which  she  is  a  protagonist.  The  naturalness,  distinctness,  and  va- 
riety of  his  character-types,  these  are  the  qualities  which  claim  our 
regard  and  admiration  ;  and  vastly  dissimilar  as  Dickens  is  from  his 
great  f  eUow  of  the  earlier  Victorian  fiction,  much  the  same  description 
applies  to  him. 
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In  point  of  style,  it  is  the  fashion  to  laud  Thackeray  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  ;  and  that  artist  against  artist,  the  preference  is  right 
enough  cannot  be  denied.  Dickens  was  always  an  unequal  writer  of 
English ;  and  there  is  no  book  of  his  which  as  a  whole  does  not  reveal 
carelessnesses,  of  which  Thackeray  was  seldom,  if  ever,  guilty.  But, 
I  would  venture  to  say,  the  contrast  has  been  exaggerated.  He  of 
Gadshill  commanded  a  diction  of  extraordinary  vigor  and  idiomatic 
freshness  and  vivacity.  Why  should  we  not  see  it  and  say  it  ?  With  a 
natural  gift  for  expression,  his  reading  in  his  youth  was  wonderfully 
well  adapted  to  future  results.  He  saturated  himself  with  Richardson, 
Fielding,  and  Smollett,  with  Addison  and  Steele.  It  gave  him  a  grip 
on  the  vernacular,  which  grew  stronger  with  the  years.  He  wrote  all 
through  his  career  under  the  goad,  and  had  the  demerits  of  the  hasty 
producer  ;  but  to  speak  as  if  Dickens  had  no  grace  nor  force  of  diction 
— and  the  position  has  been  fashionable  of  late — is  simply  nonsense. 
He  often  surpasses  the  writer  who  is  more  correct,  just  in  proportion 
as  the  idiomatic  is  more  precious  than  the  merely  proper. 

The  only  other  major  novelist  of  the  Yictorian  mid-century,  George 
Eliot,  furnishes  further  food  for  reflection.  The  clear-eyed  and  sure- 
handed  way  in  which  she  presents  the  middle-class  country  types,  this 
it  is  which  gives  her  so  unassailable  a  place.  When  one  thinks  of  her 
stories,  one  thinks  perforce,  and  first  of  all,  of  her  personages,  men  and 
women — Silas,  Adam,  Hetty,  Mrs.  Poyser,  Maggie  and  her  brother, 
Dorothea  and  Causabon,  Tito,  Deronda.  Such  other  valuable  adjuncts 
as  situations,  descriptions,  style,  come  in  for  subsequent  appreciation  ; 
but  it  is  this  great  woman's  characters  who  arise  as  witnesses  to  her 
art  and  her  genius.  George  Eliot's  earlier  training  in  the  ways  of 
scholarship  and  her  inherent  proneness  to  psychologic  philosophizing 
could  not,  in  the  morning  blush  of  literary  creation,  quench  her  native 
gift  for  characterization.  ]N^or,  however  much  the  former  encroached 
upon  the  latter,  was  the  gift  ever  disastrously  obscured  until  the  even- 
ing day  of ' '  Theophrastus  Such. ' '  The  tendency  was  dangerous,  even 
for  a  nature  of  her  calibre  :  with  a  lesser  writer  it  is  sure  to  make 
trouble.  We  are  observing  to-day  how  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  gains 
in  the  power  of  characterization  and,  in  fact,  in  all  ways  as  an  artist, 
by  so  much  as  she  eschews  definite,  dogmatic  purpose.  The  parallel 
is  especially  interesting,  because  in  some  prime  requisites — in  seri- 
ousness, in  breadth  of  view,  in  largeness  and  nobility  of  spirit — Mrs. 
Ward,  more  than  any  other  current  fictionist,  represents  the  elder 
woman.  The  loss  in  the  author  of  ^ '  Marcella ' '  of  variety  and  strength 
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of  character-makingj  although  in  part  a  personal  matter,  is  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  change  that  has  come  over  our  literary  ideals. 

This  fact,  that  the  novelist  stands  or  falls  by  characterization,  has 
its  interesting  application  when  we  come  to  look  at  later  novel-mak- 
ing. It  explains  the  relatively  limited  appeal  of  leaders  cried  up  by 
critics  whose  admiration  for  construction,  description,  and  style  make 
them  forget  the  preeminent  thing.  Of  course,  we  must  grant  that  the 
perfect  novel — like  the  perfect  man,  a  purely  hypothetical  creature — 
will  have  all  the  qualities  in  due  proportion  :  fresh  invention,  master- 
ful development,  characters  that  live  and  move  and  have  their  being, 
description  full  of  picturesqueness  and  power,  all  conveyed  in  a  diction 
that  of  itself  means  literature.  But,  humanly  speaking,  this  is  the  un- 
attainable ideal  or,  at  least,  the  unattained.  Conceding  this  much,  it 
may  be  stated  boldly  that  where  the  present-day  fictionist  fails  above 
all  else  is  in  character — the  sign,  par  excellence,  of  the  creator.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  in  consonance  with  the  facts  to  say  that 
he  was  weak  in  invention  as  well.  But  now,  with  romances  appear- 
ing daily,  and  startling  plots  in  the  very  air  one  breathes,  this  lack  is 
less  felt.  But  character-making,  yes.  ISTor  can  the  blame  justly  be 
laid  on  the  public,  which  is  always  eager  to  welcome  a  piece  of  veri- 
table character-limning. 

As  I  write,  "  David  Harum  "  is  the  best  selling  story — and  there- 
fore book,  since  fiction  still  has  a  corner  on  literature.  Why  is  this  ? 
Because  it  contains  one  thoroughly  racy  and  enjoyable  character  ;  the 
rest  is  naught.  The  book  is  not  a  novel.  It  has  no  plot  worth  men- 
tioning, and  but  little  construction  ;  being  a  purely  conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  love-motif.  The  nominal  hero's  only  mortal  use  is,  that 
Uncle  David  may  have  some  one  to  talk  to  steadily.  But  the  tale  has  a 
honafide  creation  in  David  himself  ;  and  this  is  enough  to  give  it  a  re- 
markable, and  deserved,  popularity.  Yet  reflect  a  moment  that  there 
is  not  even  a  second-rate  novel  by  Dickens  which  does  not  contain,  I 
Avill  not  say  one,  but  half  a  dozen,  humorous  character-types,  any  one 
of  which  might  be  named  as  an  offset  to  the  shrewd,  kindly  horse- 
trader  and  country  banker.  This  is  not  said  in  the  spirit  of  detraction, 
but  merely  to  bring  home  the  thought  that  we  have  fallen  on  a  paucity 
of  real  character-creation,  which  results  in  an  almost  pathetically  cor- 
dial reception  for  it  when  a  modicum  of  it  is  proffered. 

N^or  is  it  Jingoism,  by  the  way,  to  remark  that  the  introduction  of 
some  of  the  Southern  and  Western  types  so  saliently  depicted  by 
younger  American  novelists — Page  and  Harris,  Stuart,  Thanet,  Wis- 
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ter,  Garland,  Chopin,  Fernald,  and  others — is  as  hopeful  a  sign  as  cur- 
rent fiction  can  show,  and  one  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  England.  In 
the  earlier  days  Bret  Harte  took  a  unique  place  because  of  this  same 
power,  albeit  not  always  used  aright.  Who,  let  us  inquire,  are  the  liv- 
ing personages  in  the  stories  of  Henry  James  ?  Yerily,  since  the  days 
of  ^'  The  American,"  the  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows.  Steven- 
son, admirable  in  the  other  cardinal  points  of  invention,  construc- 
tion, and  a  style  that  sets  him  apart  from  his  contemporaries,  has  also 
thrown  out  upon  the  fictional  canvas  a  few  figures  which  are  distinct 
— Alan  Breck,  David  Balfour,  both  the  Ballantraes,  Kirstie  the  elder, 
and  quite  a  portrait-gallery  of  rascals  the  most  firm-bodied  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  novel- writing  of  our  time. 

Can  as  much  be  said  for  Kipling  ?  Very  strong  he  is,  of  a  truth,  in 
invention,  construction,  description,  and  dialogue  ;  but  where  are  his 
characters  ?  Outside  of  Mowgli  and  the  Soldiers  Three,  has  he  given 
us  any  ?  An  obvious  answer  is,  that,  being  primarily  a  short-story 
maker,  he  is,  by  the  definition  of  his  art,  excluded  from  triumphs  in 
this  kind,  since  characterization  requires  a  larger  canvas.  There  is 
something  in  this  ;  but  it  does  not  affect  the  main  proposition  that 
Kipling's  forte,  thus  far,  has  not  been  the  delineation  of  personality. 
That  he  has  been  able,  within  short-story  limits,  to  stamp  Mulvaney 
and  his  commensals  with  so  much  individuality  speaks  volumes  for  his 
natural  abilities  in  a  perilous  endeavor.  ]^evertheless,  as  the  writer  of 
a  dozen  or  more  volumes,  and  having  in  view  the  striking  effects  he 
has  produced,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Kipling's  contribution  to  fic- 
tional portraiture  has  not  been  large. 

It  is  curious,  and  a  bit  amusing,  to  see  how  current  novels  are  her- 
alded with  trumpets  of  prophecy  and  followed  by  columnar  eulogies, 
when,  in  this  article  of  character  truly  alive,  they  are  nil.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  class — not  a  small  one — just  now  is  Theodore  Watts  Dun- 
ton's  ' '  Aylwin. ' '  Undoubtedly,  the  story  has  romantic  poetry  in  it  of 
a  strained,  fantastic,  and  morbid  kind.  But,  in  respect  of  characteri- 
zation, surely  it  is  a  failure.  Revert  in  memory  to  such  a  humdrum 
realist  as  Anthony  TroUope,  in  order  vividly  to  realize  why  that  fic- 
tion-maker, whose  class  is  confessedly  not  the  first,  is  likely  to  keep 
his  place  in  the  suffrages  of  a  large,  and  not  undistinguished,  constitu- 
ency. The  folk  of  the  ' '  Barchester  Chronicles ' '  may  be  commonplace 
and  unexciting  ;  but  they  are  verifiable  and  cling  to  the  mind. 

This  clear  bodying  forth  of  men  and  women  in  the  novel  sets  up  so 
good  a  claim  to  attention  that  it  will  cover  often  a  multitude  of  sins. 
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And  it  really  seems  as  if,  with  the  rapidly  increasing  skill  in  the  other 
technical  points  of  novelistic  art,  this  potent,  this  supreme  power  of 
characterization  were  in  danger  of  its  life.  Is  it  that  our  story-tellers 
lack  gift,  genius,  or  simply  that,  in  the  care  spent  upon  analysis  or  con- 
struction, description  or  style,  or  all  of  them,  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  most  vital  element  in  any  and  all  fiction  ?  Or  is  it  again — very 
plausible  this — that  problem  and  principle  have  led  our  fictionists 
somewhat  away  from  the  straight-away  actions  of  flesh-and-blood 
folk  ?  The  pessimist  will  incline  toward  the  easy  solution,  concluding 
that  it  is  all  a  question  of  ability  ;  that  we  have  fallen  on  little  days, 
if  not  evil ;  that  when  the  gods  go,  the  half -gods  arrive.  Genius  was 
of  yore  :  now  is  the  time  of  carefully  cultivated  talents.  But  the  stu- 
dent of  social  history,  and  literature  in  its  relation  thereto,  will  prefer 
to  see  in  the  wonderful  development  of  the  art  of  fiction  during  the 
last  quarter-century  a  more  essential  cause  for  the  temporary  abey- 
ance in  the  power  of  creating  salient,  unforgettable  characters.  I  say 
'^  temporary, "  as  expressing  the  belief  that,  just  as  we  have  witnessed 
a  distinct  reaction  from  the  plotless  tale  of  psychologic  analysis  to- 
ward stories  of  incident  and  action,  so  we  are  likely  to  see  a  return  to 
the  old  emphasis  on  character. 

The  folk  of  fiction  in  the  future  will  not  be  so  much  pegs  to  hang 
theories  upon,  as  human  beings  to  associate  with,  to  laugh  and  cry 
with,  and  to  part  from  right  unwillingly.  And  they  will  be  more 
wholesome  company  withal  than  they  have  been,  as  a  rule,  of  late. 
JSTovelists  must  so  realize  their  characters  that  the  bidding  them  good- 
bye means  pain  and  loss  to  the  writers  themselves — as  Dickens  walked 
the  streets  of  Paris  the  best  part  of  one  night  in  utter  misery  because 
little  Paul  Dombey  had  fallen  on  final  sleep  ;  or  as  Daudet  was  over- 
come when  he  had  similar  experience  with  his  Lad  of  the  Imagination, 
the  Piteous  Jack.  The  inexorable  corollary  to  such  feeling  on  the  side 
of  the  creator  is  an  affectionate  faith  in  those  characters  on  the  side  of 
the  world  of  novel-readers.  Let  this  not  be  forgotten  in  a  day  of  the 
deification  of  technic  and  of  an  overweening  desire  to  handicap  the 
personages  of  fiction  by  making  them  more  or  less  colorless  exponents 
of  a  principle,  a  class,  or  a  theory. 

By  the  knowing  novelist  of  to-day  the  exposure  of  himself  as  car- 
ing vitally  whether  his  manikins  live  or  die  is  something  to  be  avoided 
— even  sneered  at  in  others.  Such  an  attitude  is  declared  to  be  naive, 
inartistic.  This  is  an  ominous  sign.  Charles  Reade,  weeping  over  the 
parting  with  ^ '  Peg  Woffington  " — ' '  my  darling, ' '  he  called  her — is  a 
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far  more  convincing  spectacle  to  a  host  of  honest-hearted  readers,  than 
is  that  of  Thackeray  at  the  end  of  the  ' '  Newcomes ' '  ringing  down  the 
curtain  and  putting  his  puppets  in  the  box — in  other  words,  smashing 
all  the  illusion  of  the  tale  by  announcing  in  the  first  person  its  fictive 
nature.  The  cold,  aloof  position  of  the  late-century  fiction-maker 
toward  the  people  of  his  brain  and  heart  may  be  high  art,  but  it  is 
precious  poor  humanity.  And  it  is  this  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  that  is  likely  to  keep  out  of  our  fiction  the  red  blood  of  life. 
"  But,"  cries  the  novelist,  "  look  at  my  skill,  my  ingenuity,  my  tech- 
nical excellences  in  half  a  dozen  particulars  of  a  difficult  art."  To 
which  the  public  :  "  True,  it  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war. " 

KiCHARD  Burton. 


SHALL  GKEEK  BE  TAUGHT  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 

In  taking  up  the  discussion  of  Greek  in  the  high  schools,  I  shall 
consider  these  three  questions  :  First,  is  Greek  more  valuable  than 
other  studies  in  training  the  mind  ?  Second,  does  the  study  of  Greek 
acquaint  us  with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in  the  world, 
and,  therefore,  with  the  history  of  the  human  spirit?  And  third, 
where  shall  Greek  be  taught  ? 

The  curriculum  which  is  essentially  followed  in  Eton  and  Exeter 
to-day  was  formulated  by  John  Sturm  of  Strasburg,  as  long  ago  as 
1578.  It  had  taken  two  hundred  years  of  hard  fighting  to  introduce 
Greek  literature  into  Europe  ;  the  defenders  of  the  old  scholastic  train- 
ing having  claimed  that  it  was  useless  for  discipline,  frivolous  when 
compared  with  their  graver  studies,  and  without  the  approval  of  cen- 
turies. For  three  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  Greek,  the 
course  held  its  sway  ;  and  no  man  dared  to  claim  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  an  educated  man  who  was  not  a  monger  of  Greek  and  Latin 
phrases. 

After  Herbert  Spencer  published  his  essay  on  ^ '  Education, ' '  in 
1858,  a  few  persons,  misguided  perhaps,  ventured  to  take  courses 
which  did  not  lead  to  an  A.B.  degree.  Since  then  the  number  has 
grown  to  a  veritable  army  ;  including  53.4  per  cent  of  all  graduates  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Moreover,  this  astonishing  increase  hardly 
represents  the  facts  ;  for,  in  the  smaller  institutions  controlled  by  the 
churches  there  is  but  one  course,  the  classical,  which  is  regarded  al- 
most equally  sacred  with  the  religion  which  founded  the  school.  Con- 
sequently, the  entire  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  larger  and 
more  progressive  universities.  And  so  it  has.  In  1897,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  graduated  but  34  per  cent  in  Arts.  In  1895,  Colum- 
bia had  38  per  cent  in  classical  courses  ;  while  in  Cornell,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  number  ranged 
between  13  and  15  per  cent  in  the  same  year.  At  the  same  time  our  best 
institutions,  including  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  Columbia, 
and  Stanford,  grant  the  Arts  degree  to  persons  who  do  not  know  the 
Greek  alphabet.     This  great  revolution  has  taken  place  practically 
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within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  it  has  been  due  to  the  changed 
opinion  regarding  the  relative  value  of  Greek,  consequent  upon  the 
changed  conditions  of  education. 

If  it  were  generally  believed  that  the  study  of  Greek  had  any  such 
efficacy  in  the  training  of  youth  as  is  frequently  claimed  for  it  by  its 
ardent  defenders,  no  school  could  be  found  without  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  their  hearts  people  do  not  believe  it,  and  so  are  willing  to  try  a 
chance  without  it.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  conditions  have  en- 
tirely changed.  When  Greek  was  introduced  into  England,  Dante 
and  Chaucer  had  not  been  recognized  ;  Shakespeare  arrived  just  as  it 
became  established  at  Oxford  ;  France  and  Germany  had  only  a  few 
wandering  minstrels — barely  the  beginnings  of  a  literature.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  other  literature.  To-day  France,  Germany,  and 
England  each  has  a  literature  equal  to  the  Greek  in  form  and  far  sur- 
passing it  in  the  criticism  of  life. 

The  praises  so  frequently  bestowed  upon  the  ancient  classics  would 
sometimes  lead  one  to  believe  that  ever  since  their  introduction  the 
world  had  stood  stOl,  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at  the  brilliancy  of  that 
revival.  The  world  has  not  stood  still,  not  for  a  day.  It  has  grown 
older  and  wiser  by  three  thousand  years ;  and  Homer  is  to  Shakespeare 
and  George  Eliot  as  a  sweet-voiced  child  to  a  full-grown  man.  And  in 
another  respect  conditions  have  changed.  Education  is  for  all  to-day  ; 
then  it  was  for  lawyers  and  doctors,  theologians  and  idlers.  Theolo- 
gians and  aristocratic  idlers  might  be  allowed  to  dally  with  the  classics 
even  now — the  doctors  and  the  lawyers,  most  of  them,  have  stopped 
long  ago  for  want  of  time — only  they  should  recognize  that  the  schools 
are  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  not  for  any  privileged,  small 
minority.  It  is  well  enough  to  speak  of  sweetness  and  light ;  but  there 
can  be  but  little  of  either  on  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day.  The  schools  are 
intended  for  the  great  majority  ;  and  that  education  is  the  best  which 
enables  them  to  live  comfortably  at  home,  at  peace  with  the  commu- 
nity, and  with  a  small  margin  of  time  for  growth  and  pleasure. 

In  the  matter  of  discipline  Greek  has  not  such  advantages  over 
science,  history,  and  the  modern  languages  that  we  can  afford  to  over- 
look the  practical  value  of  the  latter  subjects.  What  are  the  claims 
for  Greek  as  a  disciplinary  subject  ?  We  are  told  that  it  develops  the 
memory  and  the  reasoning  powers,  and  that  it  assists  in  the  study  of 
English.    Let  us  analyze  these  points. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  memory,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  argu- 
ment is  somewhat  as  f oIIoavs  :  '  ^  To  hold  in  mind  paradigms,  rules^ 
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and  exceptions  makes  heavy  demands  upon  the  memory.  By  this  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  faculty  there  results  a  constant  growth  of  the  fac- 
ulty." Now,  if  retentiveness  depends  upon  exercise,  this  is  true  ;  if 
not,  it  is  not  true.  To  prove  that  it  does  not,  we  have  evidence  in  the 
fact  that  children  have  better  memories  than  grown  people.  James 
says,  in  relation  to  this  :  ^'  No  amount  of  culture  would  seem  capable 
of  modifying  a  man's  general  retentiveness. ' '  As  the  conclusion  to  his 
interesting  discussion  of  memory,  he  remarks  :  ' '  All  improvement  of 
memory,  then,  consists  in  the  improvement  of  one's  habitual  methods 
of  recording  facts. " 

At  the  time  of  making  the  record  there  must  be  interest,  and  con- 
sequent attention,  or  there  must  be  a  close  association  with  other  re- 
lated facts  and  principles.  No  one  would  claim,  however,  that  rules 
and  paradigms  are  so  interesting  as  to  rivet  the  attention.  Further- 
more, instead  of  being  associated  with  other  laws  already  learned,  in- 
flections and  rules  seem  to  be  of  that  class  of  facts  entirely  isolated, 
and  depending  for  their  retention  upon  sheer  force  of  attention  at  the 
time  the  record  is  made.  One  does  not  long  have  to  watch  young  pu- 
pils mumbling  over  new  paradigms,  while  their  wits  are  wool-gather- 
ing or  while  they  are  thumbing  over  vocabularies,  to  know  that  there 
is  neither  interest  nor  attention.  The  mental  habit  so  formed  is  injuri- 
ous, and  the  youth  will  not  easily  overcome  it. 

Not  only  is  the  habit  so  formed  injurious,  but  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge  is  intrinsically  worthless.  Six  hundred  of  the  hardest 
hours  a  boy  ever  spends  go  into  learning  Greek  grammar,  which  has 
no  immediate  value,  either  as  a  preparation  for  life's  battle  or  in  widen- 
ing the  youth's  horizon.  When  one  considers  the  great  amount  of  time 
and  torture  involved  in  the  study  of  rules,  inflections,  and  the  vocabu- 
lary— things  in  themselves  absolutely  without  value — and  then  thinks 
of  the  laws  of  science,  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  treasures  of  our 
own  literature  which  might  have  been  learned  by  the  same  effort,  he 
cannot  hesitate  long  in  the  choice  of  the  material  to  be  remembered. 
So  that,  as  an  exercise  of  the  memory  the  study  of  Greek  is  of  ques- 
tionable value,  while  the  matter  remembered  has  absolutely  no  imme- 
diate value  either  for  use  or  for  pleasure. 

The  study  of  Greek  increases  the  logical  power  of  the  student,  we 
are  told.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  But,  the  question  arises,  to 
what  extent  ?  No  one  would  claim  that  committing  to  memory  forms 
and  rules  gives  any  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment :  that 
comes  later,  in  their  application.    That  the  persons  who  have  formu- 
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lated  these  rules  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  discriminating  judg- 
ment is  true  ;  but  in  following  the  present  method  of  instruction  in 
them  there  is  no  call  for  judgment.  When  it  comes  to  the  text  the  case 
is  different.  Take  a  short  Latin  sentence  for  an  illustration.  "  Fanum 
fieri  volo,  neque  hoc  mihi  eripi  potest, ' '  Cicero  wrote  to  A  tticus.  The 
first  word, ''  Fanum, ' '  may  be  either  in  the  nominative  or  in  the  accu- 
sative case.  This  must  be  decided.  The  pupil  runs  over  rules  for  the 
nominative,  and  none  of  them  fits  the  case.  He  then  thinks  of  the  ac- 
cusative, and  finds  that  the  accusative  subject  of  an  infinitive  is  the 
one  to  use  here.  If  there  is  but  one  form,  as  in  the  infinitive  ''  fieri, " 
or  in  the  pronoun  ^'  mihi,"  the  puzzle  is  very  much  simplified. 

Eeally  all  the  student  ever  does  is  to  apply  a  general  principle  to  a 
specific  case.  It  may  take  some  sagacity  to  determine  the  principle  to 
be  used  in  any  individual  case  ;  but  in  its  last  analysis  it  is  always  the 
same  process  :  learn  general  principles,  then  apply  them  to  specific 
cases.  About  how  long  will  it  take  a  boy  to  learn  to  do  this  ?  It  takes 
a  year  to  learn  the  principles,  and  in  one  year  more  the  average  boy 
can  learn  to  apply  any  principle  to  any  specific  case.  To  be  sure,  he 
will  not  know  all  the  rules  of  a  Greek  grammar,  and  so  will  not  have 
tried  his  skill  on  every  kind  of  case.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  pu- 
pil should  have  worked  under  every  rule  to  have  derived  all  the  bene- 
fit from  this  kind  of  training.  As  well  say  that  a  cabinet-maker  must 
needs  have  made  every  size  of  table  before  he  is  able  to  undertake  an 
order  for  one  twenty-four  by  forty  inches.  Thoreau,  who  for  another 
reason  should  have  continued  at  the  old  stand  as  pencil-maker,  told  a 
great  truth  when,  in  answer  to  the  question  why  he  did  not  keep  on 
making  pencils,  he  said  there  was  no  use  of  it,  for  he  had  learned  to 
make  perfect  pencils  already.  But  we  would  keep  pupils  whittling 
away  at  the  same  old  models,  even  when  the  product  is  worthless  and 
the  process  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  value. 

Again,  the  net  result  cannot  be  great,  because  the  problem  itself 
is  too  narrow  and  confined.  The  conditions  vary  but  little.  Specific 
forms  will  be  followed  by  certain  other  necessary  forms.  Such  com- 
binations are  as  simple  as  the  door  and  the  door-latch  :  Pussy  pulls 
the  string,  and  the  door  opens.  A  certain  preposition,  a  certain  case 
follows  ;  a  certain  conjunction  means  a  certain  mood.  This  empirical 
reasoning  is  not  the  method  that  has  won  for  us  all  the  glorious  ad- 
vances in  science,  sociology,  and  political  economy.  The  broader  field 
and  the  numerous  shifting  conditions  swamp  the  man  who  has  been 
shut  up  to  necessary  consequences  as  surely  as  a  door-knob  confuses 
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poor  kitty.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  close  student  of  lan- 
guage is  so  often  lost  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life.  It  is  great  masses  of 
data,  apparently  with  no  controlling  principle,  and  long  columns  of 
statistics  that  present  the  problem  in  history  and  in  science  ;  and  to 
shake  out  the  invariable  principle  which  sets  the  whole  confusion  in 
order  requires  a  sagacity  not  the  product  of  the  narrow  laboratory  of 
a  book. 

Closely  related  to  the  narrowing  consequent  upon  the  study  of  the 
molecules  of  a  language  is  the  dwarfing  influence  of  its  imperious  au- 
thority. Though  laws  govern  in  nature  as  well  as  in  language,  the 
method  of  the  one  is  directly  opposite  to  the  method  in  the  other.  In 
language,  the  instructor  is  upon  the  throne  with  a  grammar  for  his 
sceptre.  From  this  authority  there  is  no  appeal.  In  science,  the  ques- 
tioning spirit  is  encouraged,  and  the  pupil  is  shown  the  materials  with 
which  he  may  solve  his  own  problems.  Respect  for  authority  is  a 
beautiful  attitude  ;  but  the  dominance  of  authority  is  quite  another 
thing.  If  Luther,  defying  Rome's  thunderbolts,  and  Columbus,  look- 
ing into  "  the  bright  eyes  of  danger,"  had  not  dared  to  question  au- 
thority, their  names  would  not  be  as  they  are,  and  civilization  would 
be  behind  four  hundred  years.  The  spirit  that  dares  to  be  in  the  right 
with  two  or  three,  aye,  to  stand  alone,  fronting  a  world  of  precedents 
and  authority,  comes  not  from  the  cloistered  study  of  words,  nor  from 
the  kneeling  acceptance  of  man's  teachings,  but  from  looking  far  and 
wide  over  God's  great  universe,  beholding  its  titanic  phenomena  and 
the  mighty  struggles  of  men.  History  and  science  and  literature  eman- 
cipate the  student ;  it  is  the  word  that  killeth. 

Moreover,  the  contention  that  language  study  does  not  to  any 
great  extent  develop  the  logical  faculty  of  the  student  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  languages  are  learned  most  readily  and  most  accurately 
by  children.  ]^o  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  a  child  learns  German 
and  French  more  easily  than  an  adult ;  and  when  Latin  was  the  lan- 
guage of  learned  circles  children  learned  it  as  they  now  learn  German 
and  French.  The  language  habit  is  not  fixed  in  the  child,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  him  over  as  it  is  the  adult.  Still,  if  language  de- 
pended to  any  large  degree  upon  judgment,  the  better  equipment  of 
age  would  overcome  the  inertia  of  habit.  The  truth  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  study  of  a  language  makes  almost  no  demands  upon  the  rea- 
soning powers,  and  so  is  of  comparatively  little  use  in  training  them. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  discipline  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
Greek  I  have  so  far  confined  myself  to  the  grammar  of  the  language. 
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My  conclusion  is,  that  it  lias  little  or  no  value  in  training  the  memory, 
that  it  is  surpassed  by  history  and  the  sciences  in  developing  sagacity 
and  reasoning  power,  and  that  it  exercises  a  dwarfing  influence  upon 
the  student  by  its  continuous  appeal  to  authority. 

]^ow  what  is  the  fact  concerning  the  statement  that  the  study  of 
the  classics  is  the  best  training  in  English?  I  have  no  desire  to  say 
what  Greek  and  Latin  can  do,  for  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  a  right 
to  say  what  I  believe  they  have  done.  Aside  from  keeping  English 
out  of  the  schools  on  the  ground  that  English  can  best  be  learned  by 
studying  some  other  language,  the  advocates  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  poor  English  of  to-day.  I  shall  not 
take  time  to  quote  examples  of  the  abominable  stuff  written  by  young 
men  for  entrance  to  college.  Translation  English  has  become  a  joke 
and  a  by- word.  Its  degrading  influence  has  forced  men  eminent  in 
school  work  to  ask  whether  there  be  any  compensation  for  it  in  the 
study  of  the  classics. 

And,  really,  as  far  as  its  relation  to  English  is  concerned,  the  study 
of  the  classics  can  never  be  more  than  a  study  of  words — ^the  very  last 
thing  in  composition.  It  never  has  to  do  with  the  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences in  a  paragraph,  or  with  the  sequence  of  paragraphs  to  form  a 
whole  composition.  How  can  it  ?  The  sentences  and  the  paragraphs 
are  already  set  in  their  proper  places  in  the  theme  ;  and,  with  the  pres- 
ent methods,  the  pupil  is  not  called  upon  to  look  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  single  sentence.  There  can  be  but  little  inspiration  in  such  study — 
the  mere  study  of  words.  The  soul  is  never  fired  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  powerful  passages  from  Greek  and  Roman  orators  descend  to  a 
worthless  spending  of  breath  when  heard  in  ordinary  translations.  For 
who  can  speak  forcibly  or  clearly  when  his  soul  is  not  stirred  ?  Yet 
we  expect  translations  to  be  obvious  and  pointed  when  the  conditions 
of  earnest  and  glowing  speech  are  denied.  A  dawdling  search  for  ele- 
gance is  the  most  that  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  study  of  the  words 
of  a  sentence. 

English  cannot  be  learned  by  studying  any  other  language  than 
English.  I  do  not  say  that  English  cannot  be  learned  while  studying 
another  language  ;  but  it  is  by  looking  to  the  English,  not  to  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek,  that  a  pupil  learns  English  while  studying  Greek  and 
Latin.  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn  that  the  Greeks  read  the  Zend- 
Avesta  in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  speak  their  own  language  ; 
and  I  attribute  a  part  of  their  perfection  in  language  to  the  fact  that 
they  studied  it  only,  and  were  not  led  to  introduce  into  it  idioms  from 
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any  other  language,  however  beautiful  they  may  have  been  in  their 
native  setting.  The  Latin  literature  cannot  boast  of  any  composition 
to  match  the  work  of  Homer,  Dante,  or  Shakespeare  ;  and  may  not 
the  reason  be  that  they  were  poor  mimics  in  literature  ?  And  is  the 
perfection  of  English  inferior  to  the  perfection  of  Greek  ?  Shall  we 
not  be  as  proud  of  our  inheritance  from  Tennyson,  Chaucer,  and  Shake- 
speare as  the  youth  who  walks  under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropolis  is 
that  he  babbles  in  the  language  of  Homer  and  Plato  ?  The  great  mas- 
ters of  English  shall  be  our  instructors  ;  for  the  only  sure  way  to  learn 
to  write  English  is  to  study  English. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  method  of  treating  the  classics  is  mani- 
festly unfair,  because  it  gives  no  consideration  to  the  literature.  IN^o 
one  can  be  more  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  literature  than  I.  Just  as  I 
believe  that  what  a  man  is,  is  beyond  what  a  man  does  ;  so  I  believe 
that  the  true  record  left  in  fiery  words  from  the  burning  heart  of  poet 
or  prophet  is  above  the  monuments  of  civilization  written  on  colossal 
buildings  or  in  the  network  of  steel  rails  and  copper  wires.  Literature 
is  above  and  beyond  all ;  it  has  extracted  the  best  from  all ;  it  em- 
braces all.  And  down  through  all  the  broad  stream  of  noble  Avriting 
the  fountains  of  Greece  have  poured  their  sweet  waters.  Our  litera- 
ture is  full  of  allusions  to  the  ancient  classics  ;  and  unless  the  reader  be 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  beginnings  of  literature,  he  cannot  hope 
to  understand  the  literature  of  to-day.  But  the  student  does  not  get 
these  elements  of  literature  by  reading  classic  texts.  If  he  would  know 
about  ill-fated  Troy,  he  reads  it  up  in  a  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  ;  if 
of  sulky  Achilles,  in  Smith's  ^^  Classical  Dictionary. "  More  of  the  rich 
life  of  the  Greeks  has  been  learned  from  the  collateral  readings  and 
from  history  than  has  been  gathered  from  the  reading  of  classic  texts. 
Suppose  a  person  should  read  Scott's  "  Marmion,"  three  of  Burke's 
shorter  orations,  some  of  Landor's  "  Conversations,"  a  hundred  pages 
of  Dickens's  "  Child's  History  of  England,"  and  a  hundred  pages  of 
Boswell's  "  Johnson,"  would  he  then  know  the  life  and  literature  of 
the  English  people  ?  And  yet  this  is  what  the  student  of  Greek  does 
in  amount  and  kind  ;  and  he  is  called  a  man  acquainted  with  Greek 
life  and  literature. 

But  notice  the  wide  difference  in  the  conditions.  Beyond  the 
meagreness  of  the  amount  of  the  literature — an  amount  so  small  that 
one  would  never  dream  that  mth  a  thorough  knowledge  of  as  much 
in  English  he  were  acquainted  with  English  literature — beyond  the 
paltry  stint  of  his  reading,  there  is  a  condition  even  worse  :  he  does 
30 
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not  understand  wliat  he  reads  in  the  Greek.  One  does  not  understand 
^'  Hamlet ' '  by  reading  it  through  twice.  Think,  then,  of  saying  that 
a  student  understands  ^'  Prometheus  Bound  "  after  two  readings  in  a 
language  as  difficult  as  Greek !  The  intricacies  of  the  language  engage 
all  the  pupil's  attention  ;  while  to  the  ideas  behind  the  words  he  can 
give  only  that  little  energy  that  remains  after  the  long  struggle  with 
grammar  and  lexicon.  Indeed,  the  culture  of  a  literature,  whether  na- 
tive or  foreign,  cannot  be  derived  while  studying  the  grammar  of  the 
language.  It  is  an  axiom  of  education  that  if  you  wish  to  ruin  a  classic 
in  English  just  let  the  children  parse  it.  The  soul  of  literature  is  too 
fine  an  essence  to  be  discovered  in  any  such  way. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  in  order  to  derive  the  culture  of 
the  literature  the  best  translations  must  be  used.  And  now  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  all,  even  the  students  of  the  classics,  really  use  trans- 
lations. When  you  read  here  the  word  "  puella  "  do  you  think  of 
bright  eyes,  a  beaming  face,  and  so  on,  or  do  you  say  to  yourself 
*'girl?"  First  the  symbol  in  Greek,  then  the  symbol  in  English, 
and  last  the  image — that  is  the  order.  The  translation  into  English 
is  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  derivation  of  the  thought ;  and  the 
only  question  now  is.  What  sort  of  translation  shall  it  be  ?  Shall  it 
be  done  as  William  Morris  has  done  the  Odyssey,  and  Prof.  Jowett, 
Plato  ?  Or  shall  we  leave  these  fair  mountains  to  batten  on  the  moor 
of  sophomoric  translation  ?  Certainly  it  is  a  wickedly  false  economy 
for  a  layman  to  waste  time  and  money  for  that  which  one  can  get  bet- 
ter done  by  a  skilled  workman  at  a  much  smaller  expense. 

Still,  there  are  some  who  will  say  that  the  best  part  of  a  language 
cannot  be  translated.  What  is  it  that  is  untranslatable  ?  It  is  not  the 
facts  of  Herodotus,  not  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  nor  is  it  the  narrative  of 
Homer.  Mythology,  history,  philosophical  doctrines,  the  story  of  the 
epic,  all  the  character-drawings  and  the  wisdom  of  the  great  dramas, 
even  many  of  the  figures  of  speech,  can  be  translated.  Think  of  chain- 
ing the  indomitable  spirit  of  Prometheus  by  Greek  characters  !  Great 
thoughts  are  not  bound  by  any  language  ;  and  one  has  but  to  mention 
the  Bible  to  prove  that  a  great  body  of  literature  can  be  adequately 
translated.  Such  a  perfect  work  is  this,  that,  besides  moulding  the 
lives  of  the  English-speaking  people,  it  has  been  the  most  poAverful 
influence  upon  their  language  for  three  hundred  years.  I  admit  that 
sometimes  an  idiom  of  one  language  cannot  be  translated  into  another. 
The  delicate  form  into  which  some  verse  is  moulded  cannot  be  changed 
without  breaking.    But  when  a  man  says  that  therefore  the  best  part 
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of  literature  cannot  be  derived  from  translations,  lie  condemns  himself 
as  a  worshipper  of  words  to  the  exclusion  of  ideas.  It  is  much  as  if  on 
beholding  a  picture  he  began  to  wonder  whether  it  was  by  a  mixture  of 
pigments  that  the  artist  had  produced  the  delicate  tinting,  and  whether 
the  artist  had  worked  from  a  sketch  or  had  thrown  the  picture  upon 
the  canvas  in  a  moment  of  creative  frenzy.  As  if  the  idea  were  of  less 
value  than  rust  and  oil  ! 

Moreover,  this  claim  of  loss  in  the  case  of  most  classical  students 
has  in  it  a  laughable  element.  They  could  not  tell  a  verse  by  Marco 
Morrow  from  one  of  the  elegantly  phrased  lines  of  Tennyson,  unless 
the  author  had  been  so  considerate  of  them  as  to  subscribe  his  name. 
It  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  poetic  words  and  tropes  in  language  Avhich 
stamp  the  work  of  genius,  until  the  reader  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  common  words  and  the  normal  order  of  the  language.  In  the 
short  time  given  to  Greek  such  a  familiarity  is  not  gained  ;  and  the 
ordinary  student,  who  never  gets  beyond  the  grammar  and  lexicon 
stage,  is  about  as  fit  to  speak  of  the  beauties  of  the  language  of  Homer 
and  ^schylus  as  a  ten-year-old  is  to  analyze  one  of  Spenser's  perfect 
lines. 

I  am  now  ready  to  answer  the  question  first  proposed.  And  my 
answer  is  :  That  Greek  is  not  necessary  in  the  curriculum  of  to-day,  if 
discipline  of  the  mind  be  the  main  consideration  ;  that  for  the  life  of 
to-day  there  are  many  more  pressing  demands  which  must  be  listened 
to,  and  can  be  obeyed  without  loss  of  mental  power,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  newer  studies  give  a  better  equipment  for  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence ;  that  the  study  of  Greek,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  a  study 
of  the  grammar  of  the  language,  and  does  not  acquaint  us  with  the 
best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in  the  world,  and  thus  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  spirit ;  and  that  this  knowledge  and  culture,  by  far 
the  most  valuable  part  of  literature,  can  better  be  gained  from  trans- 
lations. 

The  last  question  I  shall  consider  here  is  one  of  administration.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  barely  above  3  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in 
the  public  high  schools  studying  Greek.  The  average  size  of  classes 
in  Greek  for  the  whole  country  is  six  ;  while  in  many  cases  they  dwin- 
dle down  to  three,  two,  and  even  one.  Greek  has  certainly  been  the 
''  protected  industry  "  in  our  schools  ;  and  no  subject  could  have  en- 
dured these  conditions  unless  it  had  been  sheltered  by  the  tender  care 
of  college  professors  and  school  superintendents.  To  teach  such  micro- 
scopic classes  is  an  expensive  luxury,  sometimes  rising  to  $100  a  pupil 
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per  annum — a  luxury  that  some  communities  refuse  to  pay  for.  Now, 
as  the  State  is  one  great  school  system,  and  as  there  are  those  who 
wish  to  study  Greek,  is  it  not  economy  to  gather  them  together  at  the 
university  or  college  where  large  classes  can  be  formed — for  no  one 
should  begin  Greek  who  does  not  expect  to  take  a  college  course — 
there  under  competent  instructors  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  ?  It  would  save  money,  and  the  pupils 
would  be  better  served. 

Besides  economy,  another  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration.  It 
is  a  good  pedagogical  principle  that,  other  conditions  being  equal,  the 
easier  subjects  should  precede  the  more  difficult.  As  the  classical  stu- 
dent takes  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French  before  he  finishes  his 
college  course,  it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  for  him  to  take  the 
easier,  German  or  French,  with  his  Latin,  before  the  more  difficult 
Greek.  There  is  no  reason  for  maintaining  the  old  order  ;  and  the 
only  reason  why  we  maintain  it  is  that  we  have  had  it.  At  the  time 
of  the  Renaissance,  Greek  and  Latin  were  the  only  literatures  in  the 
universities  ;  and  the  preparation  for  reading  them  was  the  work  of 
the  secondary  schools.  Now  that  conditions  have  changed,  and  there 
is  a  great  literature  in  German  and  in  French,  and  as  these  literatures 
are  a  part  of  the  classical  course,  the  old  order  should  be  modified. 
Again,  as  pupils  are  expected  to  speak  the  modern  languages,  the  ne- 
cessity of  beginning  them  early  is  more  emphatic  than  if  they  were 
only  to  read  them.  The  language  habit  is  fixed  very  early  in  life  ; 
and  if  the  youth  is  to  gain  any  fluency  in  a  language,  he  should  begin 
it  before  the  university  period.  In  the  case  of  Greek,  however,  this 
consideration  is  of  little  importance,  as  no  one  to-day  hopes  to  become 
a  Greek  orator.  So  that,  as  long  as  no  injury  is  done  to  the  Greek,  the 
demand  that  German  and  French  be  taught  when  most  profitable 
would  place  Greek  later  in  the  course. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  :  that  Greek  is  not  needed  for  its  dis- 
ciplinary value  ;  that,  as  the  study  is  at  present  carried  on  it  is  giving 
but  little  culture  ;  that  if  theologians  and  philologians  and  dilettante 
idlers  will  have  it,  the  university  is  the  rational  place  to  pursue  it. 

W.  F.  Webster. 
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Among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  phenomena  in  the  study 
of  modern  politics  are  the  various  attitudes  of  opinion  and  action  re- 
garding forms  of  government,  on  the  part  of  people  who  take  part  in 
them.  The  most  notable  of  these  situations  is  our  own.  It  is  appar- 
ently like  Bedlam  for  its  inconsistencies — at  least  on  the  surface.  We 
go  into  hysterics  at  the  proposal  to  restore  the  Hawaiian  monarchy  ; 
but  we  sit  in  submissive  silence  when  our  President  exercises  more 
than  monarchical  powers  in  the  government  of  the  same  territory. 

We  are  great  sticklers  for  names.  Call  a  government  a  monarchy, 
and  we  regard  it  as  dangerous  ;  but  if  you  call  it  a  republic,  the  amount 
of  despotic  power  used  in  its  government  does  not  make  any  difference, 
except  perhaps  to  improve  it.  We  throw  up  our  hats  for  the  Boers  and 
their  independence,  because  their  government  is  called  a  republic, 
though  it  is  in  fact  an  oligarchy  of  the  worst  type  ;  and  England, 
though  extending  the  liberties  of  the  human  race,  must  be  maligned 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  wears  the  tag  of  monarchy.  The 
military  despotisms  of  Europe  are  terrible  ;  but  a  military  govern- 
ment for  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  is  not  to  be  murmured  against.  The 
United  States  Government  can  use  the  most  arbitrary  powers  in  the 
control  of  its  colonial  acquisitions  and  in  the  appointment  of  officers 
over  them  ;  it  can  organize  the  newspapers  to  suppress  the  real  con- 
dition of  affairs  ;  it  can  adopt  a  censorship  that  will  not  allow  us  to 
Ivuow  what  the  government  is  doing  ;  it  can  let  the  economic  forces 
of  society  usurp  power  in  the  interests  of  a  class  ;  it  can  violate  every 
axiom  of  free  government.  But  it  is  intolerable  that  any  monarchy 
should  do  the  same. 

Again,  we  raise  a  great  hue  and  cry  against  a  large  army  in  a  de- 
mocracy, because  we  think  every  people  should  govern  itself,  while  an 
army  would  tempt  the  governing  powers  to  do  injustice.  We  dread 
and  hate  military  government  yer  se  ;  but  we  do  not  object  to  its  ap- 
plication in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii.  It  makes  a  great  dif- 
ference who  is  the  governor  and  who  the  governed.  We  do  not  want 
any  despots  over  ourselves  ;  but  it  is  a  horse  of  another  color  if  we  are 
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the  despots  and  somebody  else  is  the  subject.  We  go  to  war  to  dislodge 
the  military  despotism  of  Spain,  and  we  apply  the  same  method  our- 
selves, without  any  remonstrance  from  the  very  people  who  grew  red 
in  the  face  denouncing  Spanish  methods  of  government.  We  are  ter- 
ribly afraid  that  the  army  might  be  used  to  put  down  strikes  amongst 
us  ;  but  where  there  is  no  politics  at  issue,  we  praise  the  summary  way 
in  which  the  recent  strike  was  put  down  by  military  power  in  Havana. 
It  was  lauded  by  papers  that  would  gee  and  haw  about  the  maxims  of 
prudence  in  this  country,  with  a  wonderful  air  of  Avisdom  and  impar- 
tiality. Everywhere  the  press  praises  the  present  government  of  Cuba, 
though  it  does  not  ask  the  consent  of  the  governed,  which  is  the  axiom 
of  all  our  home  reasoning.  The  government  of  the  territories  in  our 
own  midst  involves  no  appeal  to  the  popular  vote,  and  we  raise  no  re- 
monstrance :  in  fact  we  rather  like  it.  But  if  you  only  call  a  province 
a  State,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  use  such  power  as  governs  areas 
without  such  a  name.  We  hate  the  Czar  of  Kussia  ;  but  we  love  the 
political  ^'  boss  "  and  the  walking  delegate.  The  blessed  name  of  de- 
mocracy is  too  sacred  to  be  taken  in  vain  ;  but  the  President  has  more 
power  than  the  monarch  of  England,  and  is  less  responsible. 

Our  municipal  governments  are  irresponsible  despotisms.  We  can- 
not obtain  clean  streets  ;  we  cannot  get  proper  transit  facilities  for 
years,  unless  we  pay  the  politician  for  the  right  ;  we  allow  blackmail 
to  go  unpunished,  or  piracy  in  our  harbor,  and  never  think  of  the  Ital- 
ian brigands  in  the  middle  ages.  We  get  only  half  the  value  for  the 
taxes  we  pay.  In  fact,  our  city  governments  are  too  often  nothing  but 
organized  blackmailing  institutions,  conducted  under  the  refinements 
of  law.  But  then,  as  an  offset  to  all  this,  we  have  the  blessed  privilege 
of  voting  for  the  nominations  of  the  '^  boss  "  !  W"e  are  satisfied  that 
we  have  self-government,  if  only  we  can  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  box  ; 
thus  conferring  irresponsible  power  and  selling  our  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Just  call  a  thing  a  democracy,  but  don't  scrutinize 
the  powers  that  are  exercised  by  the  rulers.  Apply  all  our  hysterical 
enmity  to  other  governments,  without  regard  to  the  practical  func- 
tions of  their  rulers  !  Scream  against  imaginary  tyranny,  but  do  not 
suppose  that  it  can  exist  where  ballots  can  be  cast  ! 

I  do  not  care  at  present  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this  real  or 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  attitude  of  people  toward  political  prob- 
lems. I  am  only  calling  attention  to  an  interesting  intellectual  and 
moral  situation  which,  in  the  way  it  is  put,  appears  incomprehensible. 
On  the  one  hand,  people  seem  opposed  to  strong  power,  if  only  it  is  de- 
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nominated  by  one  name  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  like  it,  if  they 
do  not  think  of  its  name.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  influenced  by  mere 
tradition.  When  they  think  of  the  past  they  are  fanatics  for  democ- 
racy ;  but  when  they  look  at  the  present  they  think  only  of  results. 
They  would  feel  shocked  if  they  were  told  publicly  that  they  did  not 
care  a  picayune  for  forms  of  government,  but  only  for  the  results  of 
any  power  in  use.  They  would  resent  this  accusation  with  all  their 
force.  But  to  see  this  we  have  only  to  contemplate  the  government  of 
Cuba  and  the  universal  approval  of  both  its  methods  and  results.  No 
less  is  it  the  case  with  Hawaii,  the  territories,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  do  not  mind  anomalies  in  politics  when  applied  to  other  peo- 
ple, nor  even  to  ourselves,  if  only  we  enjoy  the  sovereign  ballot.  Let 
despotism  give  us  prosperity,  and  forms  of  government  are  not  thought 
of.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  use  of  military  power  for  putting  down 
strikes  in  Havana  ;  but  our  own  institutions  would  be  in  peril  if  the 
same  power  were  used  here.  The  Cubans  and  the  Filipinos  are  not 
fit  to  govern  themselves  ;  and  after  driving  out  the  Spanish  military 
powers  we  think  that  method  the  best  for  ruling  the  new  possessions, 
in  spite  of  the  priority  of  the  axiom  about  ""  the  people."  This  mili- 
tary government  proves  a  success,  too  !  But  then  we  should  go  frantic 
and  insane,  if  any  one  should  propose  the  same  method  for  ourselves. 
We  are  capable  of  self-government,  but  those  whom  we  wish  to  gov- 
ern are  not  ;  while  those  over  whom  we  exercise  no  jurisdiction,  and 
cannot  exercise  it,  ought  to  be  a  democracy,  if  monarchy  is  the  name 
of  their  institutions,  no  matter  how  free  the  people  are  in  fact.  In 
other  words,  where  we  are  the  governors  monarchical  methods  are  all 
right,  if  we  do  not  call  them  by  the  right  name.  But,  then,  no  such 
system  for  us  ! 

This  all  seems  a  great  medley  of  contradictions  ;  but  it  is  in  reality 
not  nearly  so  bad  as  it  appears.  There  is  far  more  consistency  than 
the  superficial  view  represents,  though  this  consistency  is  not  at  all 
intelligent.  The  public  feeling  simply  happens  to  be  right  in  the  main  ; 
but  it  does  not  know  why  it  is  so,  and  consequently  is  not  prepared  to 
meet  the  situations  of  politics  as  they  arise  in  any  manner  commensu- 
rate with  the  amount  of  intelligence  required.  The  opposition  to  the 
Hawaiian  monarchy  was  largely  based  upon  dislike  of  monarchy  in 
the  abstract.  People  did  not  stop  to  inquire  what  powers  were  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  the  ''  monarch, "  or  how  they  were  exercised  ; 
it  was  sufficient  to  know  that  the  ruler  was  called  by  that  name.  If  he 
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had  been  called  a  President,  no  matter  what  the  powers  possessed  by 
him,  no  interest  could  have  been  excited  in  the  case. 

What  people  have  in  mind  when  the  term  '^  monarchy  "  is  used 
is  a  more  or  less  irresponsible  ruler  ;  and  to  that  they  have  an  irrecon- 
cilable and  just  antagonism.  They  think  ' '  popular ' '  government 
supplies  responsibility  ;  and  so  it  does,  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It 
does  not,  however,  supply  it  either  in  the  manner  or  the  amount  nec- 
essary for  efficient  and  honest  government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
failure  to  get  excited  by  the  military  government  in  Cuba  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  responsible  to  the  President.  People  do  not  generally 
recognize  this  either  as  a  fact  or  as  the  reason  for  their  acquiescence. 
In  spite  of  the  name  attaching  to  the  government  as  military,  it  pos- 
sesses no  such  irresponsible  powers  as  are  frequently  associated  with 
military  methods  ;  and  it  is  judged  by  results  or  the  known  necessities 
of  the  situation.  But  no  question  has  been  raised  against  the  method. 
In  spite  of  its  name  it  is  responsible,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
abruptly  called  to  account.  It  is  the  same  with  the  administration  of 
Hawaii  and  the  territories.  We  may  not  yet  have  just  the  best  methods 
for  this  condition  of  things  ;  but  I  am  not  considering  that  fact  now. 
I  am  interested  only  in  remarking  that  the  inconsistencies  indicated 
at  the  outset  are  only  in  the  abstract,  or  that  they  are  less  noticeable 
when  we  study  the  concrete  situation,  in  which  we  discover  that  wher- 
ever the  principle  of  unmediate  responsibility  operates  and  the  results 
are  not  bad,  the  abstract  question  of  the  amount  of  power  exercised  is 
not  raised. 

The  alarm  of  the  abstract  theorist  in  the  case  of  Cuba  is  partly  dis- 
qualified by  the  general  acquiescence  in  the  present  unfitness  of  the 
people  of  that  country  for  an  immediate  application  of  our  institutions. 
But  this  fact  would  avail  nothing  if  the  military  methods  em/ployed  in 
Cuha  were  not  subordinate  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  the  one  fact  that  proves  the  danger  of  illusion  in  characterizing 
it  as  a  ^'  military  government,"  as  that  term  is  often  understood  his- 
torically, where  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  imperialism. 

The  one  thing  that  characterizes  the  value  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment is  its  union  of  power  and  responsibility,  which  is  what  we  cannot 
get  in  our  domestic  system.  If  the  authority  of  the  Cuban  government 
were  not  in  any  way  subject  to  the  revision  or  check  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  person  of  a  central  agency  able  to  act  promptly,  that  is 
to  say,  if  it  were  sovereign  as  well  as  executive,  we  should  in  all  prob- 
ability find  a  rapid  deterioration  in  the  quality  of  it.     But  it  can  be 
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called  to  account  at  any  instant ;  and  it  can  be  more  easily  made  the 
interest  of  the  central  civil  power  to  interfere,  in  behalf  of  justice,  than 
if  it  were  elected  by  the  people  or  left  to  either  the  courts  or  the  legis- 
latures for  action.  I  said  we  cannot  get  this  responsibility  in  domestic 
institutions.  I  meant  that  we  could  not  get  it  without  a  division  of 
functions.  In  any  government  there  must  be  some  irresponsibility 
somewhere.  The  one  question  is  whether  we  can  regulate  the  amount 
of  this  in  any  special  case.  Ccm  we  divide  power  and  irresponsihility 
as  we  hawe  divided  power  f  The  fact  is  that  we  have  not  paid  as  much 
attention  to  that  possibility  as  we  have  to  the  division  of  administra- 
tive and  executive  functions. 

1  have  in  mind  here  a  more  definite  application  to  municipal  insti- 
tutions of  the  principle  which  I  have  discussed  elsewhere.  I  can  also, 
perhaps,  in  the  present  article,  throw  further  light  upon  it  in  gen- 
eral. Still,  I  must  refer  to  that  discussion  as  indicating,  in  a  way  that 
I  cannot  do  here,  the  place  which  the  idea  of  power  and  responsibility 
has  had  in  the  development  of  theoretical  politics.  I  there  indicated 
that  the  centralization  of  power  has  not  been  what  it  should  be  for  the 
needed  efficiency  ;  that  for  practical  politics  we  might  greatly  mod- 
ify the  scheme  as  presented,  and  try  some  experiment  in  municipal 
methods  where  the  correction  of  irresponsible  government  is  more  im- 
mediately imperative.  But  then,  with  the  existing  irresponsibility  of 
municipal  executives  any  attempt  to  organize  the  government  under 
their  authority,  and  to  trace  municipal  action  straight  to  its  head,  is 
always  met  by  the  defective  responsibility  which  universal  suffrage 
supplies.  Hence,  nothing  is  done  but  to  have  a  lot  of  officers  elected 
without  any  coordination  of  their  functions,  under  any  single  head, 
with  the  hope  that  divided  powers — check  and  balance — will  prevent 
any  evil.  But  this  only  results  in  the  organization  of  the  ' '  machine  ' ' 
and  the  power  of  the  ^'  boss, "  as  means  to  evade  the  chaos  of  agencies 
which  may  not  act  in  unison  in  any  other  way. 

The  whole  condition  of  municipal  government  is  a  confession  that 
the  electorate  alone  is  not  an  adequate  means  of  responsibility.  What- 
ever value  attaches  to  universal  suffrage — and  I  admit  its  value  for 
certain  purposes  and  would  not  wholly  abolish  it — it  is  not  a  fit  instru- 
ment for  applying  responsibility  in  any  efficient  way  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  good  government.  If  we  could  rely  upon  public  opinion  to 
do  the  work  the  problem  would  be  easily  solved.  But  there  are  two 
fatal  difficulties  to  this  reliance,  though  it  is  the  only  resource  at  com- 
mand, if  we  do  not  attempt  some  other  method  of  modifying  the  rela- 
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tion  at  present  existing  between  power  and  irresponsibility.  But  with 
universal  suffrage  in  the  cities  the  '^  public  opinion  "  that  counts  is  not 
intelligent.    It  is  also  as  unstable  as  the  wind. 

This  is  true  on  the  wide  scale  of  State  and  Federal  matters.  On 
one  day  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  war  about  the  affairs  of  some  South 
American  government  concerning  which  we  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing. On  the  next  day  we  are  so  absorbed  with  the  Dreyfus  case  that 
we  let  the  Venezuela  matter  pass  against  us  without  protest  or  men- 
tion. If  a  yacht-race  or  a  dog-fight  were  arranged  to  take  place  on 
election  day  we  could  not  get  the  people  to  the  polls,  even  if  free  liquor 
were  the  issue.  Public  opinion,  in  so  far  as  it  is  useful  for  politics,  is 
simply  what  the  accidents  of  industrial  and  social  life  elicit.  It  is  not 
prepared  for  any  persistent  action  involving  prudence  and  foresight, 
but  plays  like  the  caprices  of  sprites  about  the  necessities  of  govern- 
ment. Politics  must  be  subordinated  to  it  and  its  casualties,  instead 
of  counting  on  any  intelligent  steadiness  in  the  one  force  upon  which 
democracy  has  to  depend  for  success.  It  is  a  force  which  is  never  ready 
when  it  is  wanted  ;  and  when  it  is  ready  it  is  most  likely  to  be  insane. 
If,  then,  we  intend  to  rely  upon  this  resource  for  political  reform,  we 
have  either  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  educating  this  opinion 
and  keeping  it  steady,  or  to  limit  the  franchise  as  a  condition  to  secur- 
ing the  supremacy  of  that  opinion  which  is  steady  and  intelligent. 
Neither  course,  I  think,  offers  much  hope  for  success.  We  may  then 
be  obliged  to  look  in  the  direction  of  another  alternative.  I  think  that 
this  direction  may  also  be  the  proper  corrective  of  the  evils  of  univer- 
sal suffrage  without  abolishing  it  altogether,  or  even  modifying  it  in 
any  respect,  at  present  at  least. 

This  method  which  I  wish  to  propose  is  but  an  extension  of  an 
agency  and  of  poAvers  already  recognized  in  existing  law.  I  am  not 
going  to  propose  any  absolutely  new  theory,  but  shall  only  call  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  the  possible  enlargement  of  the 
institutions  in  use  to  meet  the  case.  I  keep  in  view  not  only  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  responsibility  for  power,  but  also  that  application  of 
it  which  proposes  an  agency  beside  the  electorate  for  the  purpose.  It 
involves  at  least  some  centralized  means  of  making  municipal  officers 
responsible  to  some  one  besides  the  '  ^  boss. ' ' 

That  it  is  necessary  ought  to  be  apparent  from  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  our  general  municipal  methods.  Here  we  have  a  large  number  of 
administrative  heads  that  are  not  responsible  to  any  central  power. 
Functions  and  powers  are  divided  among  various  officers,  elective  and 
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appointed,  who  are  either  not  removable  by  the  executive  at  all,  or 
only  under  limitations  that  simply  hamstring  efficient  action  in  gov- 
ernment. Nobody  can  be  charged  with  the  miscarriage  of  govern- 
ment, as  no  one  has  the  duty  of  urging  or  preventing  action.  Too 
many  officers  are  accountable  only  to  the  electorate.  In  Greater  ]^ew 
York,  for  example,  the  mayor  cannot  remove  his  own  appointees  after 
six  months,  unless  his  action  can  stand  the  test  of  judicial  procedure. 
His  removals  in  such  cases  are  in  danger  of  being  nullified  by  rein- 
statement. I  agree  and  admit  that  such  provisions  are  necessary  in  a 
democracy  with  universal  suffrage,  if  we  have  no  other  means  of  re- 
sponsibility than  the  electorate  ;  and  hence  I  should  not  quarrel  with 
the  present  policy,  if  I  did  not  seek  the  means  to  improve  upon  it.  In 
the  absence  of  proper  responsibility  in  the  appointing  power,  we  must 
have  a  tenure  for  appointees  that  is  secured  against  the  personal  or 
party  interests  of  the  administrative  authorities.  But  this  only  results 
in  an  increase  of  the  irresponsibility  in  government.  The  central  power 
cannot  be  held  accountable  for  delinquencies  of  administrative  action 
that  are  traceable  to  men  who  cannot  feel  his  authority.  Consequently, 
in  order  to  attain  any  unison  or  harmonious  action  at  all  in  municipal 
government,  that  coordination  of  central  power  and  dependence  of 
subordinate  instruments  under  it,  the  ''  machine  "  and  ''  boss,"  had 
to  be  developed.  This  gets  unity  and  responsibility  wholly  outside 
the  body  politic  ;  evading  even  what  is  supposed  to  attach  to  the  elec- 
torate. 

And  all  this  in  what  calls  itself  a  democracy  !  Inside  the  official 
organism  the  check  and  balance  system  is  so  arranged  that  nobody 
can  do  anything,  and  that  nobody  can  prevent  anything  being  done. 
Witness  the  Ramapo  business,  and  a  hundred  jobs  like  it.  No  one  can 
be  dismissed  from  service  without  the  liability  of  an  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  reinstatement ;  and  almost  any  crime  against  the  public 
interests  can  be  coraimitted  without  proof  or  detection.  We  dare  not 
employ  administrative  methods  of  purifying  the  civil  service  ;  and  the 
judicial  method  involves  evidential  considerations  that  no  successful 
business  man  could  tolerate  for  a  moment.  We  seem,  then,  to  be  placed 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

That  the  proposal  which  I  intend  to  make  here  for  an  effective 
means  to  establish  responsibility  in  municipal  government  is  not  an 
innovation  in  its  method  of  fixing  a  court  for  the  purpose,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  three  facts.  There  is  first  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  the 
civil  courts  have  the  final  disposal  of  removals  in  their  hands  ;  execu- 
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tives  and  administrative  heads  being  powerless  in  the  matter.  Sec- 
ondj  the  governor  has  the  power  to  remove  from  office  the  mayors  and 
certain  public  officials  not  responsible  to  the  city  executive.  Last, 
the  present  Civil  Service  Commission  has  a  qualified  power  of  removal 
applicable  to  certain  officers.  What  I  shall  propose  here  to  simplify 
the  whole  matter,  is  the  following,  after  the  statement  of  which  I  can 
show  the  reasons  for  its  desirability  and  the  nature  of  the  precedents 
that  make  it  feasible  and  practicable. 

The  proposition  is,  to  establish  a  Civil  Service  Court  which  shall 
be  a  central  source  of  responsibility  for  all  municipal  officers,  and  with 
the  following  qualifications  :  (1)  Long  tenure  ;  (2)  appointed  instead 
of  elected  ;  (3)  power  of  removal  without  power  of  appointment ; 
(4)  power  to  use  administrative  methods,  as  far  as  possible,  instead  of 
judicial  procedure  in  removals. 

I  shall  not,  at  present  at  least,  indicate  just  how  this  court  should 
be  appointed,  as  my  first  problem  is  to  defend  the  general  principle  in- 
volving the  existence  of  a  court  with  these  powers — assuming  that  it 
is  attainable  if  it  be  desired  at  all.  If  the  principle  be  shown  to  be  cor- 
rect and  feasible,  I  can  leave  to  the  special  students  of  politics  and  law 
the  duty  to  secure  the  means  for  putting  it  into  practice.  But  the 
method  of  justifying  the  proposition  that  I  shall  adopt  here  will  be  that 
of  showing  how  the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending  has  already 
been  recognized  in  actual  practice,  so  that  no  charge  of  pure  theory 
can  be  brought  against  it.  This  method  simply  requires  the  student 
and  critic  to  demand  the  abandonment  of  existing  law,  if  he  wishes  to 
destroy  the  ultimate  theory  upon  which  my  idea  of  responsible  power 
should  rest. 

I  understand  that  Germany  already  has  courts  in  the  main  like 
what  I  propose  here.  But  pass  that  by  and  remark  the  fact  that  the 
present  power  of  the  governor  to  remove  certain  municipal  officers  ad- 
mits the  need  of  some  other  means  of  responsibility  than  the  elector- 
ate. But  note  also  that  this  power  is  practically  nullified,  partly  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  dismissed  officer  can  appeal  to  the  judicial 
courts  to  show  cause  for  removal — and  the  determination  of  this  cause 
is  based  upon  technical  methods  of  accepting  evidence  that  cannot  be 
adopted  in  any  private  business  or  in  the  best  form  of  administrative 
action — and  partly  by  its  connection  with  politics.  If  it  be  said  that 
we  cannot  keep  politics  out  of  any  institution,  I  have  only  to  say  either 
that  you  can  do  this,  or  that  you  can,  at  least,  minimize  this  influence 
for  evil.    I  can  prove  this,  or  force  the  man  who  denies  it  to  abandon 
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civil  service  reform  and  the  whole  system  of  organizing  our  higher 
courts.  Long  tenure  has  been  proposed  for  this  court  simply  because 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  civil  service  reform  accomplishes  either 
the  elimination  or  the  minimization  of  politics  by  insisting  upon  long 
tenure.  It  is  this  long  tenure  in  our  higher  courts  that  effects  the  same 
result.  Get  a  court  of  long  tenure,  with  an  organization  involving  as 
much  care  as  is  applied  to  appointments  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  we 
shall  certainly  minimize  the  evil  influence  of  politics,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  at  all  in  civil  service  reform  or  in  our  Supreme  Court.  Give  up 
these  two  principles  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say. 

The  apparent  innovation  in  such  a  court  as  I  have  suggested  is 
found  in  its  power  of  removal  without  that  of  appointment.  I  say  ap- 
parent, because  the  precedent  is  found  in  two  facts  of  actual  practice, 
one  implied  and  the  other  actually  recognized  in  the  law.  First,  the 
limitation  of  an  administrative 's  power  of  removal,  in  the  right  of  ap- 
peal by  the  incumbent  to  the  courts,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  be 
dismissed,  practically  devolves  upon  the  courts  themselves  the  final 
question  of  removal  without  any  power  of  appointment.  The  main 
principle  is  here  admitted  and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  its  defect  is, 
that  judicial  procedure  is  applied  to  an  administrative  problem.  I  do 
not  dispute  the  desirability  of  this  under  existing  circumstances,  which 
do  not  allow  of  proper  responsibility  for  executive  powers  ;  and  hence, 
in  the  absence  of  such  means  as  may  be  possible  of  obtaining  this  re- 
sponsibility and  the  minimizing  of  politics,  I  should  stand  by  the  pres- 
ent system.  But  if  we  can  by  proper  organization  and  long  tenure 
obtain,  as  we  do  in  our  higher  courts  and  the  civil  service,  a  sufficiently 
intelligent  and  honest  body  of  men  who  can  safely  apply  the  admin- 
istrative power  of  removal — which  has  usually  been  the  function  of 
executives  until  politics  made  reform  necessary — we  may  abolish  the 
appeal  to  the  judicial  courts  in  the  matter  of  the  civil  service,  and 
secure  the  promptness  and  efficiency  that  are  so  imperative  in  the  cor- 
rection of  bad  administration.  Judicial  procedure  does  not  favor  this, 
though  it  admits  that  the  power  of  removal  in  the  administrative  offi- 
cer must  be  qualified  and  subordinated  precisely  as  the  principle  for 
which  I  am  here  contending  asserts. 

The  second  fact  sustaining  this  contention  is  the  power  which  the 
Civil  Service  Law,  passed  last  winter  by  the  l^ew  York  Legislature, 
confers  upon  the  State  Civil  Service  Commission.  This  Commission 
has  conferred  upon  it  the  power  of  removal  without  that  of  appoint- 
ment, though  it  is  qualified  in  two  directions.    It  is  limited  to  officials 
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in  subordinate  civil  service  commissions  and  is  qualified  by  the  consent 
of  the  governor.  But,  apart  from  these  limitations,  which  may  be 
well  enough  considering  the  short  tenure  of  both  the  governor  and  the 
Commission,  this  law  actually  embodies  four  of  the  main  character- 
istics in  the  proposition  that  I  have  advanced  :  (1)  Separation  of  the 
power  of  removal  and  appointment.  The  Commission  can  (with  the 
governor's  consent)  remove  the  officers  in  subordinate  commissions, 
but  cannot  make  the  appointments.  (2)  Power  of  removal  by  a  body 
other  than  either  the  executive  alone  or  the  electorate  alone.  (3)  Ap- 
pointment instead  of  election.  (4)  The  centralization  of  responsibility, 
though  in  this  case  it  is  limited  to  only  a  part  of  the  civil  service. 

After  this  nothing  can  be  said  against  my  proposal  on  general  prin- 
ciples. These  are  admitted  in  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  by  its  own 
representatives,  if  any  merit  whatever  attaches  to  the  existing  law.  I 
can  therefore  consider  the  principle  established,  and  proceed  to  indi- 
cate how  it  may  be  extended  and  improved.  The  fault  of  the  law 
quoted  is,  that  it  disqualifies  the  proper  action  by  the  Commission 
through  friction  with  the  will  of  the  executive,  especially  when  that 
officer  is  of  the  opposite  party.  We  have  the  bad  qualities  of  the  check 
and  balance  system  here  in  all  their  repugnance.  Such  a  Commission 
can  act  officially  only  when  it  has  an  executive  in  harmony  with  the 
party  of  the  majority  ;  while  all  responsibility  for  purification  of  the 
service,  when  a  conflict  between  it  and  the  executive  arises,  is  so  di- 
vided that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  that  no  one  can  be  made  account- 
able for  inaction  in  any  situation.  This  is  absurd,  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  both  the  Commission  and  the  executive  are  political 
offices,  as  in  fact  they  are. 

But  if  as  much  be  done  to  organize  a  Civil  Service  Court  indepen- 
dently of  politics  as  in  the  case  of  Supreme  Courts,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  checking  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  executive.  There  is,  of  course,  an  additional  reason  for  this 
check  in  the  present  Commission.  It  has  practically  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment in  its  hands,  as  it  decides  both  the  list  of  nominations  and 
their  position  in  this  list.  But  in  the  court  here  proposed  for  fixing 
responsibility  no  power  of  appointment  whatever  is  supposed  to  be 
granted  ;  and  hence,  if  given  the  dignity  of  a  court  with  long  tenure 
and  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  playing  politics  in  its  action,  it 
ought  to  be  safe  both  to  leave  it  free  from  executive  consent  in  its  re- 
movals and  to  empower  it  with  administrative  methods  in  its  removals. 
To  make  it  responsible  I  should  favor  making  its  members  removable 
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by  the  Supreme  Court.  I  leave  to  other  students  of  the  question  to  say 
whether  this  power  of  removal  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  applied  to  this 
Civil  Service  Court  should  be  by  judicial  or  administrative  procedure. 
"What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  maintain  that  the  Civil  Service  Court  should 
not  be  absolutely  irresponsible. 

There  is  another  qualification  of  its  methods.  I  have  said  that  it 
shall  have  the  power  of  removal  applied  by  administrative  methods. 
This  can  be  arranged  so  that  administrative  heads  and  executives  in 
municipal  governments  may  be  granted  the  provisional  power  to  re- 
move subordinates  ;  the  final  removal,  in  such  cases,  being  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  court.  This  will  enable  the  Civil  Service  Court  to 
apply  judicial  procedure  in  determining  the  right  of  executives  and  ad- 
ministrative heads  to  remove,  while  in  its  own  action  it  can  proceed 
upon  more  efficient  methods.  The  exercise  of  the  administrative  power 
of  removal  might  be  applied  then  mainly  to  the  executives  and  other 
administrative  officers  ;  holding  their  abuses  of  appointment  and  pro- 
posed removals  completely  in  check.  ISTew  elections  could  be  ordered, 
and  the  court  relieved  of  the  power  to  choose  successors. 

If  some  such  agency  for  calling  public  servants  to  account  without 
being  able  to  make  appointments  were  established  with  sufficient  care, 
there  ought  to  be  no  such  conduct  as  we  find  in  the  police  and  other 
corruption  of  New  York  City.  With  this  system  in  operation,  no  such 
thing  as  holding  the  Rapid  Transit  contract  in  a  pigeon-hole  for  a  year 
would  be  possible  without  giving  public  and  satisfactory  reasons  there- 
for. l^OY  could  we  be  safely  threatened  with  such  a  scandal  as  the 
Ramapo  job.  One  of  the  faults  of  the  present  system  is  the  lack  of  cen- 
tralization or  unity  in  executive  powers,  which  would  enable  us  to  fix 
responsibility  at  once  for  such  things.  Of  course,  if  the  executive  can- 
not be  made  subject  to  some  authority  other  than  the  electorate  the  di- 
vision of  powers  in  the  present  system  seems  a  necessity.  But,  whether 
so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  power  and  irresponsibility  are  so  divided 
that,  as  already  said,  no  single  man  can  do  anything,  and  no  single 
man  can  prevent  anything  being  done.  The  consequence  is,  that  no- 
body and  everybody  is  responsible  ;  while  the  dangers  of  conflicts  in 
office  will  offer  the  opportunity  for  the  '^  boss  "  and  the  ''  machine  " 
to  organize  everything  outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  when  unity  of  ac- 
tion is  imperative  or  desired. 

A  Civil  Service  Court  of  the  kind  here  advocated  would  summarily 
put  an  end  to  many  projects  of  the  irresponsible  parties  outside  of  of- 
fice.   The  system  would  permit  of  the  larger  unification  of  power  in 
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the  hands  of  municipal  executives,  while  giving  directness,  unity,  and 
efficiency  to  responsibility  ;  and  issues  could  be  determined  indepen- 
dently of  the  caprices  of  public  opinion.  Turn  a  mayor  out  of  office 
for  some  dereliction  of  duty,  and  the  issue  of  his  successor,  in  the  or- 
der for  a  new  election,  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  public, 
as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  crown  and  House  of  Commons. 

The  attempt  last  winter  to  make  the  Chief  of  Police  in  New  York 
subject  to  removal  by  the  governor  is  an  admission  that  the  problem 
is  to  be  recognized  and  faced.  Why  not,  then,  look  at  it  on  the  larger 
scale  and  deal  with  it  as  the  fundamental  want  of  our  municipal  insti- 
tutions, as  it  is  presumably  impossible  either  to  adjust  the  suffrage  to 
the  situation  or  to  keep  public  opinion  in  a  condition  to  meet  it  ?  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  court  with  ample  powers  could  be  con- 
stituted ;  but  I  do  not  here  undertake  that  problem.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  method  of  instituting  our  Supreme  Court  offers  a  practical 
means  for  organizing  a  system  with  large  powers,  especially  as  the 
court  proposed  would  be  freed  from  all  duty  or  power  to  determine 
positive  executive  policy  against  the  popular  will.  But  I  willingly 
leave  to  those  who  know  more  about  actual  politics  to  accomplish 
what  I  propose  in  principle — if  it  be  accepted  at  all — as  it  has  not  been 
my  function  to  devise  schemes  of  politics  in  their  details. 

The  conclusions  to  which  I  have  been  brought  regarding  the  main 
principle  have  been  determined  by  two  ideas.  The  first  is  the  study  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  in  which  we  discover,  in  the  whole  field  of  its 
application,  that  coordination  of  functions  which  promotes  efficiency 
of  action,  and  that  inhibition  of  central  supremacy  which  brings  it 
into  harmony  with  the  object  of  the  organism.  The  second  important 
suggestion  was  the  study  in  both  individual  and  social  institutions  of 
the  adjustment  of  power  or  liberty  and  responsibility,  which  is  neces- 
sary for  any  progress  whatsoever.  It  therefore  became  with  me  a  prin- 
ciple to  be  applied  wherever  moral  questions  are  raised.  The  method 
of  its  application  requires  that  I  should  defer  to  those  who  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  complicated  details  of  political  institutions  than 
I  am.  But  when  the  main  principle  is  already  recognized,  as  it  is  in 
the  manner  noticed  above,  it  ought  to  be  only  a  problem  of  organizing 
a  Civil  Service  Court  upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  make  its  dignity 
and  importance  respectable  and  its  operations  simple,  and  in  a  way  to 
remove  all  suspicion  of  politics  from  it. 

The  one  principle  of  efficient  and  successful  government  is  unity 
of  action  ;  and  this  can  be  best  obtained  by  centralization  of  power. 
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jprovided  you  ccm  confer  this  with  adequate  responsibility.  This  can 
be  easily  done  in  territories  and  colonial  possessions  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
effected  in  domestic  institutions  without  either  regulating  the  suffrage, 
so  that  public  opinion  can  be  intelligent  and  constant,  or  establishing 
a  special  method  of  calling  power  promptly  to  account.  The  latter 
method  seems  the  only  one  within  the  reach  of  practical  politics  now 
open  to  us  ;  and  the  consideration  of  it  may  lead  the  way  to  the  con- 
ferral of  larger  powers  on  municipal  executives,  and  to  the  modifying 
of  the  harassing  influences  of  judicial  procedure  in  removals,  which 
will  have  to  remain  unless  some  better  system  of  responsibility  can  be 
obtained  than  the  present  one.  James  H.  Hyslop. 

81 
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It  is  now  reasonably  certain  that  the  last  year  of  the  century  will 
see  the  political  birth  of  another  new  Anglo-Saxon  nation  in  the  Pa- 
cific. After  an  agitation  which  has  gone  on  for  the  last  eight  years 
with  various  fortunes,  but  on  the  whole  with  steadily  increasing  in- 
tensity, the  party  of  union  has  finally  triumphed  in  four  out  of  the 
six  colonies  occupying  the  island  continent  of  Australia,  and  its  adja- 
cent island  of  Tasmania.  As  yet,  it  is  true,  the  two  large  colonies  of 
Queensland  and  West  Australia,  which  occupy  the  extreme  ends  of 
the  great  island,  have  not  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment ;  but  this  will  not  delay  the  completion  of  the  federation,  to 
which  will  be  given  legal  recognition  as  soon  as  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment meets  in  its  next  session  at  Westminster.  It  is  rather  more  than 
probable  that  before  the  Act  can  be  passed  the  people  of  Queensland 
will  have  decided,  by  referendum  vote,  that  they  also  will  join  as  part- 
ners in  the  new  Australian  Commonwealth  ;  and  it  is  possible — though 
at  present  less  probable — that  West  Australia  will  do  likewise.  In  any 
case  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  a  question  of  a  few  years  until  both 
these  colonies  take  advantage  of  the  provision  made  in  the  Common- 
wealth Act  for  their  subsequent  inclusion.  Should  Queensland  take 
part  in  the  original  federation,  the  Commonwealth  will  start  with 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Australia  ;  should  both  West 
Australia  and  Queensland  for  the  present  stand  aloof,  nearly  six-sev- 
enths of  the  people  of  the  Pacific  continent  will  be  included  under  the 
new  government. 

It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  close  of  the  century 
will  witness  no  more  important  political  event  than  that  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  federation.  The  event  will,  it  is  true,  present 
none  of  the  more  startling,  and  therefore  attractive,  features  we  are 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  events  generally  esteemed  of  leading  im- 
portance in  the  political  history  of  the  world  ;  and  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, it  may,  for  that  reason,  require  a  closer  scrutiny  than  many 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  such  matters.  We  are  apt  to  con- 
nect the  birth  of  nations  with  revolutionary  wars  and  declarations  of 
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independence  ;  and  there  is  an  old  idea  which  connects  with  the  roar 
of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms  all  political  events  of  far-reaching  im- 
portance. The  Federal  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies  of  Australia 
has  none  of  these  attractions  to  offer.  It  has  not  even  the  distinction 
of  being  the  formal  inauguration  of  a  new  sovereign  State — of  adding 
one  more  to  the  recognized  governments  of  the  world.  There  will  be 
no  severance  of  the  ties  that  bind  Australia  to  Great  Britain ;  no  formal 
change  in  the  relations  of  the  governments  ;  and  yet,  in  reality,  the 
establishment  of  the  Pacific  Commonwealth  will  mean  vastly  more 
both  to  England  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  than  any  political  event 
that  has  occurred  for  several  decades. 

A  generation  has  now  passed  since  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
formed  ;  and  the  idea  of  those  united  colonies  of  the  north  has  grown 
so  familiar,  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  as  well,  that  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  grasp  the  fact  that  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  constitution  of  the  great  federation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  at  once  a  more  important  and  a  more  far-reach- 
ing event.  The  fact  that  the  federation  of  Australia  is  the  second  and 
not  the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  the  political  history  of  the  British 
empire  might  be  supposed  to  make  it  of  less  importance  ;  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  so  because  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  new  Commonwealth  when  compared  with  the 
older  Dominion  ;  it  is  so  also  because  of  the  new  departure  which  it 
must  inevitably  introduce  within  a  short  time  into  the  administration 
of  the  empire  itself. 

It  is  unfortunate,  though  not,  perhaps,  remarkable,  that  persons 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education  in  America  know  so  very  little 
of  Australia,  its  history,  and  its  people.  Comparatively  few  persons 
have  more  than  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  its  geographical  position, 
a  somewhat  vague  impression  of  its  extent,  and  a  general  notion  that 
it  is  a  hot  country  in  which  the  settlers  either  grow  sheep  for  the  sake 
of  their  wool,  or  dig  for  gold.  When  they  are  told  that  the  island  con- 
tinent is  larger  than  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
territory  of  Alaska  ;  that  it  seems  to  be  as  rich  as,  if  not  richer,  in 
mineral  treasures  of  every  kind,  from  coal  and  iron  to  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  than  any  country  of  similar  extent  on  the  globe  ;  and 
that  its  4,000,000  of  inhabitants  are  already  probably  the  richest, 
man  for  man,  of  any  people  in  the  world,  they  are  disposed  to  look  on 
the  statements  as  grossly  exaggerated.  Yet,  in  fact,  this  is  only  a  very 
conservative  statement  of  the  case. 
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This  enormous  wealth,  present  and  prospective,  supplies  the  first 
reason  why  its  consolidation  into  a  single  community,  acting  through 
one  government,  and  animated  by  a  common  public  sentiment  directed 
to  carrying  out  a  common  policy,  renders  the  event  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  Great  Britain,  and  through  her  to  the  world  at  large.  The 
federation,  some  thirty  years  ago,  of  the  colonies  forming  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  was  an  event  of  similar  character,  but  for  several  rea- 
sons fraught  with  less  significance.  In  the  case  of  Canada,  also,  there 
was  involved  a  vast  territory  containing  huge  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment and  wealth  for  its  people,  and  indirectly  for  others.  The  people 
of  Canada  were  hardy,  energetic,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  British  in 
character  and  in  sentiment.  They  were  also  frugal,  and  as  compared 
with  most  communities,  wealthy.  The  important  difference  between 
their  case  and  that  of  the  Australians  is,  that  in  each  of  the  condi- 
tions which  went  to  render  them  influential  in  their  relations  with  the 
mother  country  and  with  the  world  at  large  they  were,  at  the  time  of 
their  federation,  and  still  are,  after  thirty  years  of  union,  far  behind 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  continent.  Although  the  territory  of  Canada 
exceeds  that  of  Australia  in  actual  area,  it  does  not  possess  anything 
like  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for  settlement  by  a  people  of  Euro- 
pean race.  Although  its  mineral  wealth  appears  to  be  great,  it  gives 
no  such  promise  of  greatness  or  variety  as  that  of  Australia. 

While  its  people  are  prosperous  they  show,  as  the  results  of  more 
than  two  centuries  of  effort,  nothing  approaching  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity which  little  more  than  sixty  years  of  actual  settlement  has  de- 
veloped in  Australia.  Perhaps,  above  all,  the  people  of  Canada  are  a 
mixed  population,  only  partly  in  sympathy  with  England,  and  par- 
tially animated  by  the  national  spirit  and  temper  which  have  made 
Canada  what  she  is  in  herself,  and  have  led  to  the  wide  influence  which 
she  has  exercised  upon  the  world  at  large.  "With  Australia  it  is  em- 
phatically otherwise.  Among  the  great  colonies  of  Britain  her  people 
alone,  with  the  single  exception  of  New  Zealand,  may  be  said  to  be 
an  unmixed  race.  Drawn  originally  almost  wholly  from  the  British 
Islands,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  reproduction  of  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  race  ;  they  are  disposed  to  be  even  more  imperialistic  than 
any  part  of  the  nation  at  home  ;  and  they  are,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, heartily  in  favor  of  the  connection  with  the  mother  country, 
which  so  far  has  been  an  unmixed  advantage  to  them. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  colonies  of  Australia 
have  always  been  regarded  with  special  affection  by  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain.  There  was  an  element  of  novelty  and  strangeness  about 
the  vast  unknown  country,  in  all  respects  so  unlike  their  own,  which 
attracted  them  ;  and  this  attraction  was  heightened  by  the  frequent 
discoveries  of  new  and  unsuspected  sources  of  wealth  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  continental  island.  The  development  of  these  resources 
has  for  many  years  been  aided  by  very  large  investments  of  British 
capital  in  the  form  of  public  and  private  loans,  or  in  that  of  direct  in- 
vestments in  lands  or  in  mining.  As  a  result,  Australia  has  remained, 
and  to  all  appearance  will  remain,  far  more  intimately  connected  in 
business  with  Great  Britain  than  any  other  of  the  latter 's  greater  col- 
onies, with  the  exception  of  Xew  Zealand. 

A  few  statistics  drawn  from  official  sources  will  show  to  how  great 
an  extent  this  is  true.  During  the  year  1898  the  imports  into  Britain 
from  all  her  possessions  amounted,  approximately,  to  a  value  of  $625,- 
000,000  ;  and  her  exports  to  them  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at 
about  $475,000,000.  India,  the  total  trade  of  which  with  Great 
Britain  during  1898  amounted  to  fully  $367,500,000,  was  the  largest 
contributor  to  this  total  trade  of  $1,100,000,000  ;  but  Australasia 
came  next  with  fully  $300,000,000  ;  South  Africa  followed  with 
$150,000,000— which  included  nearly  $80,000,000  of  gold  from  the 
Transvaal — while  the  contribution  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and 
ISTewfoundland  to  British  trade  amounted  to  something  short  of  $90,- 
000,000  in  value.  During  the  last  year,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of 
trade,  the  colonies  of  Australasia  were  worth  twice  as  much  to  Great 
Britain  as  those  of  South  Africa — even  including  the  gold  products 
of  the  Transvaal — and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  all  her  pos- 
sessions in  North  America.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  of  the  three  groups 
of  the  great  self-governing  colonies  of  Britain  that  of  Australasia  is, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  by  far  the  most  important. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  this  fact  upon  the 
future  relations  of  the  dijfferent  parts  of  the  British  empire.  It  goes 
for  much  that  already,  after  practically  little  more  than  sixty  years 
of  colonization,  the  trade  of  these  Pacific  colonies  with  England  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  E'orth  American  and  South  African  colonies  com- 
bined ;  but  what  is  yet  more  suggestive  is,  that  its  capacity  for  expan- 
sion in  the  future  is  vastly  greater.  Already  the  import  trade  from 
Australasia  to  Britain  exceeds  that  of  India  and  Ceylon  in  value  ;  and 
once  more,  in  their  case,  there  can  be  no  comparison  of  the  prospects 
of  increase.  IS'or  is  this  all  that  goes  to  increase  the  importance  of  the 
connection  and  of  the  influence  of  this  on  the  future  of  the  empire. 
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The  doctrinG  that  trade  follows  the  flag  is  only  very  partially  true. 
In  the  case  of  barbarous  peoples — whose  trade,  after  all,  is  never  very 
great — it  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  borne  out  by  experience  ;  but  it  is 
apt  to  fail  just  in  proportion  as  the  people  who  are  overshadowed  by 
the  flag  grow  in  intelligence  and  assume  rights  of  self-government. 
Unless  the  flag  becomes  a  mere  symbol  of  unity  of  feeling  and  inter- 
est, there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  trade  will  continue  to  fol- 
low it. 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  none  can  at  all  compare  in 
this  respect  with  Australasia.  The  population  of  Canada  is  a  mixed 
one,  and  is  not  likely  to  become  less  so  while  it  is  the  refuge  of  Eu- 
rope's persecuted  and  dissatisfied  populations.  The  black  inhabitants 
of  South  Africa  far  exceed  the  whites  in  number  ;  and  even  of  the  peo- 
ple of  European  race  probably  fully  a  half  are  of  Dutch  rather  than  of 
British  descent.  The  vast  population  of  India  is  wholly  alien  ;  and  it 
has  been  truly  said  of  it  that  the  more  its  conditions  are  improved 
by  good  government  from  England  the  harder  will  grow  the  task  of 
governing  it  at  all.  In  Australasia  alone  the  population  is,  with  a 
very  trifling  exception,  of  British  descent ;  and  their  instincts,  cus- 
toms, traditions,  and  religious  feelings  bind  them  closely  to  the  parent 
stock.  There  cannot  grow  up  a  ncAV  nation  in  Canada  which  shall  be  a 
true  offshoot  of  the  British  people  ;  for  half  its  origin  will  be  foreign, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  half  French.  In  South  Africa  it  is  even 
more  impossible  ;  because,  in  addition  to  the  Dutch  population,  there 
is  the  preponderating  element  of  the  African  races  in  a  country  better 
suited  to  their  increase  than  to  that  of  their  European  neighbors.  In 
India  the  question  is  settled  beyond  the  possibility  of  change  :  there 
can  be  no  British  nation  in  India,  except  in  the  capacity  of  a  conquer- 
ing caste.  If,  therefore,  the  British  people  are  ever  to  expand  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  great  nation  in  any  part  of  the  empire  outside  Britain 
herself,  it  must  be,  and  it  can  only  be,  in  Australasia. 

There  is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  such  an  expansion  in  the 
continental  island  itself  and  its  adjacent  island  of  Tasmania.  The 
3,000,000  square  miles  of  country  embraces,  it  is  true,  a  tropical  as 
well  as  a  temperate  zone  ;  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  found  unfit  for 
settlement  by  people  of  European  race.  At  present  the  population  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  southeastern,  southern,  and  southwestern  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  generally  to  a  strip  of  land  within  200  miles 
of  the  ocean ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  this  condition  should  continue. 
Scattered  settlement  has  penetrated  from  500  to  700  miles  inland,  and 
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nowhere  lias  it  been  found  unprofitable.  For  agriculture  such  as  is 
practised  in  temperate  climates  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
great  island  are  best  adapted,  owing  to  their  greater  rainfall ;  but  vast 
areas  of  the  west  and  more  central  regions  afford  an  almost  unlimited 
scope  for  grazing  and  pastoral  purposes.  The  northern  districts  are 
comparatively  little  known  ;  and  as  they  are  entirely  tropical,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  less  suitable  for  an  exclusively  European  popula- 
tion engaged  in  agriculture.  But  even  there  the  climate  appears  to  be 
far  less  trying  to  Europeans  than  that  of  India,  southern  China,  or  the 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  practically  little  more  than  sixty  years  since 
any  attempt  was  really  made  to  settle  a  British  population  in  Austra- 
lia. Up  to  that  time  the  country  had  been  regarded  as  merely  a  suit- 
able locality  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  two  or  three 
penal  settlements  so  far  from  Britain  as  to  discourage  the  return  of 
emancipated  convicts.  Of  these  upwards  of  100,000  had  been  sent  to 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  But  sixty-five  years  ago  the  total  popula- 
tion did  not  exceed  the  number  of  convicts  sent  out,  in  spite,  of  course, 
of  a  certain  amount  of  natural  increase.  In  sixty-four  years  that  100,- 
000  has  grown  by  immigration  from  the  British  Islands  and  by  natural 
increase  to  4,000,000  ;  and  the  country  itself  has  developed  from  one 
possessed  of  little  wealth,  and  a  merely  nominal  trade,  to  the  position 
of  having  a  foreign  trade  in  exported  goods  alone  amounting  annually 
to  more  than  $70  for  each  inhabitant.  These  exports  are  mainly  pas- 
toral and  mineral ;  and  in  both  directions  the  field  of  production  is  of 
practically  unlimited  expansiveness.  As  a  field  for  increasing  popula- 
tion, therefore,  Australia  is  at  present  second  to  none  ;  while  from  its 
position  and  connections  it  must  necessarily  receive  most  of  its  im- 
migration from  the  mother  country. 

Two  results  may  be  looked  for  as  almost  certain  to  follow  within 
a  few  years  upon  the  establishment  of  the  new  Commonwealth.  The 
first  of  these  will  be  a  greatly  increased  interference  in  all  questions 
relating  to  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  South  Pa- 
cific. The  second  will  be  a  demand,  at  no  distant  period,  for  a  recog- 
nized voice  in  determining  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire.  The  two 
things  are,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  very  closely  connected.  It  has 
been  frequently  argued  by  those  in  favor  of  Australian  union  that  it 
would  be  only  through  such  a  union  that  they  could  secure  the  con- 
trolling voice,  to  which  their  preponderance  of  interest  entitled  them, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  island  groups  lying  near  their  shores  or 
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on  the  ocean  highways  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
first  use  the  new  Commonwealth  will  be  likely  to  make  of  its  concen- 
trated influence  with  the  mother  country  will  be  to  insist  upon  this. 
Such  matters  as  the  settlement  of  the  Samoan  difficulty  it  will  look 
upon  as  peculiarly  its  own.  The  same  is  true  of  questions  relating  to 
'New  Guinea,  to  the  nominally  Dutch  sphere  of  influence  in  many  of 
the  great  islands  of  Malaysia,  and  to  the  islands  occupied  or  claimed 
by  the  French  and  German  governments  in  the  South  Pacific.  All 
these  are  held  to  be  of  special  interest  to  Australia,  and,  indeed,  to  in- 
terest Britain  mainly  as  they  affect  the  people  of  the  new  Common- 
wealth ;  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  adopt,  if  not  to  announce, 
a  kind  of  Australian  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  look  to  England  to  see 
it  carried  into  effect. 

To  do  this  efficiently  will  mean  before  long  a  reconsideration  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  empire,  by  which  it  shall  practically  become  a 
confederation  of  self-governing  States  under  the  presidency  of  the 
British  crown.  So  long  as  there  were  many  colonies,  none  of  them 
containing  more  than  1,500,000  people,  this  could  neither  be  asked  nor 
granted.  Even  the  existence  of  one  larger  dependency  like  Canada 
could  hardly  bring  it  about.  But  with  the  establishment  of  a  second 
dependency,  wealthier,  more  progressive,  and  more  united,  such  as  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  will  certainly  prove  to  be,  the  question  will 
rapidly  come  to  the  front  and  call  for  settlement.  The  march  of  events 
points  very  clearly  to  the  making  of  an  effort,  within  the  next  year  or 
two,  to  consolidate  the  provinces  of  South  Africa  as  a  federation  of 
some  sort.  And  when  this  has  been  accomplished  it  can  only  be  a 
question  of  a  very  few  years  before  the  larger  question  of  an  imperial 
federation  will  demand  a  settlement.  England  already  feels  keenly 
the  need  of  such  strength  as  the  addition  of  another  11,000,000  or 
12,000,000  population  fully  committed  to  her  foreign  policy  would  be 
likely  to  give  her ;  and  year  by  year  this  conviction  will  be  more  strongly 
forced  upon  her,  as  she  finds  that  in  her  new  colonial  federations  she 
has  communities  whose  demands  and  wishes  will  inevitably  expose  her 
to  the  risk  of  greatly  increased  friction  with  other  nations. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  note 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people 
of  Australia  by  which  their  new  Commonwealth  is  to  be  governed. 
Some  of  the  features  presented  are  analogous  to  those  found  in  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  some  bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Constitution  of  Canada,  while  in  addition  to  both  there  are  marks 
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of  the  advance  of  democratic  ideas  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the 
century. 

The  point  in  the  new  constitution  most  strongly  resembling  Amer- 
ica's is  the  provision  for  equal  State  representation  in  the  Senate  of 
the  Parliament.  At  present  the  six  colonies  among  which  the  whole 
territory  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  divided  differ  enormously  in 
area.  The  largest  colony  contains  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles, 
and  the  smallest  only  26,000,  while  the  differences  in  population — 
though  hy  no  means  coinciding  with  those  of  area — are  almost  equally 
extreme.  In  spite  of  this,  the  constitution  provides  that  each  colony 
or  State  shall  send  six  representatives  to  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  which  will  thus  consist,  when  complete,  of  thirty- 
six  members.  So  far  it  follows  the  model  of  this  country  and  discards 
the  example  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  senators  shall  be  elected  directly  by  the  people  of  each 
colony,  while  it  is  left  to  the  Parliament  of  each  to  determine  whether 
the  colony  shall  be  divided  into  separate  districts  for  the  purpose  or 
whether  it  shall  be  treated  as  one.  This  is  a  marked  departure  from 
the  system  of  this  country,  as  it  brings  the  senators  into  direct  touch 
with  the  electors  ;  and  it  is  even  more  distinct  from  that  of  Canada, 
where  the  senators  are  not  elected  at  all.  The  senators  are  elected  for 
six  years,  one-half  their  number  retiring  at  the  end  of  every  three 
years  ;  but  special  provision  is  made  for  the  dissolution  of  the  whole 
Senate,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  a  new  election  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, in  case  of  the  continuation  of  a  deadlock  in  legislation  between 
the  Chambers  after  the  more  popular  Chamber  has  been  dissolved  and 
reelected. 

The  more  popular  Chamber,  or  House  of  Representatives,  is  to 
consist  of  twice  as  many  members  as  the  Senate,  to  be  elected,  in  each 
of  the  States,  on  the  basis  of  manhood  suffrage  in  proportion  to  the 
population  as  ascertained  by  the  latest  census  returns  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  basis  of  population  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  latest  colonial  census.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament 
may  increase,  at  its  discretion,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This,  however,  is  subject  to  the  proviso,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  number  of  members  of  the  House  shall  never  exceed 
that  of  the  Senate  by  more  than  the  present  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
The  members  are  to  be  elected  for  three  years,  but  subject,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  to  the  right  of  the  Government — which  in  Australia  will  con- 
sist of  a  Cabinet  possessing  the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  Parlia- 
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ment,  presided  over  by  the  Governor- General — to  dissolve  the  House 
and  bring  on  a  new  election  at  any  time. 

The  Governor- General  of  the  Commonwealth  is  to  be  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Queen,  and  is  to  have  the  same  powers  and 
duties  as  are  now  held  and  exercised  by  the  colonial  governors,  subject, 
however,  to  the  limitations  of  the  Commonwealth  Act.  This  provision 
will  render  his  position  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Queen's  representa- 
tive in  Canada,  though  apparently  with  less  actual  power.  His  office 
will  be  social  rather  than  political,  within  the  Commonwealth,  while 
he  will  supply  the  only  apparent  link  between  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  British  Cabinet  in  London.  Technically,  the 
power  of  granting  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  will  remain  vested 
in  the  Governor-General  ;  but  as  it  must  be  exercised  when  the  occa- 
sions contemplated  by  the  constitution  arise,  and  as  these  cover  nearly 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  such  a  course  would  probably  be  ad- 
vised by  the  Cabinet,  he  will  be  found  to  have  but  little  discretion  in 
the  matter.  It  will  also  rest  with  him  to  reserve  for  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign — which  of  course  means  that  of  the  British  Cabinet — any 
statutes  passed  by  the  Parliament  which  may  appear  likely  to  affect 
the  external  relations  of  the  country  with  any  other  nation  ;  but  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  a  contingency  will  rarely  arise. 

In  determining  the  relations  between  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
colonies  or  States  embraced  by  the  new  federation,  the  precedent  of 
this  country  has  been  followed  and  that  of  Canada  departed  from. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commonwealth  is  strictly  confined  to  certain 
specified  matters  ;  while  all  others  remain  within  the  power  of  the 
States,  which  thus  retain  that  independence  of  which  they  are  de- 
prived in  Canada  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion.  The  specified 
subjects  of  legislative  and  executive  control  embrace  a  wider  range 
than  in  this  country  ;  including,  as  they  do,  not  merely  such  questions 
as  those  of  defence,  currency,  navigation,  naturalization,  banking, 
patents  and  copyrights,  immigration,  and  the  postal  service  of  the 
country,  but  a  considerable  number  of  others,  such  as  the  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce  and  of  old-age  pensions,  and  the  execution 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  the  judgments  and  processes  of  the 
courts  of  each  State,  the  present  control  of  State  railroads  for  all  pur- 
poses of  transport  for  military  purposes,  and  the  acquisition  from  the 
States,  with  their  consent,  of  the  State  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and 
their  permanent  extension  and  management.  There  is  also  vested  in 
the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  the  sole  right  of  imposing  cus- 
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toms  and  excise  duties,  as  well  as  the  power  to  levy  other  taxes  as  may 
be  required  in  addition  to  those  levied  by  the  States  ;  the  sole  condi- 
tion being,  that  the  latter  shall  not  be  so  levied  as  to  discriminate  be- 
tween States  or  parts  of  States. 

The  most  remarkable  departures  from  the  constitutions  of  both  this 
country  and  Canada  may  be  found  in  the  more  democratic  provisions 
for  securing  the  rule  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  in  the  last  resort, 
in  spite  of  the  equality  of  representation  of  large  and  small  States  in 
the  Senate.  Should  a  contest  arise  between  the  two  Chambers  of  the 
Parliament  in  which  neither  will  give  way,  it  is  provided  that  the  more 
popular  Chamber  shall  be  dissolved  and  reelected;  and  should  the  same 
deadlock  between  the  Chambers  f oUoav  the  election,  there  shall  then 
be  a  dissolution  and  a  new  election  of  the  members  of  both  Chambers, 
after  which,  in  case  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at,  a  joint  sitting 
of  the  members  of  both  Chambers  shall  take  place,  and  the  question 
in  dispute  shall  be  settled  by  a  simple  majority  of  all  the  Parliament 
voting  together.  To  secure  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  in  such 
respects  as  a  majority  of  the  people  may  desire,  it  is  provided  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  sought  for  shall  be  proposed  in  an  act  to  be 
brought  before  the  Parliament.  Should  it  be  accepted  by  one  Cham- 
ber and  rejected  by  the  other,  it  may  then  be  referred  to  the  electors 
by  way  of  referendum  ;  and  in  case  it  shall  be  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting  throughout  the  Commonwealth  residing  in  a  majority 
of  the  States,  the  amendment  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  constitution. 

By  these  provisions  it  is  hoped  to  secure  the  practical  rule  of  the 
majority  to  a  greater  extent,  and  in  a  more  workable  form,  than  is 
provided  for  either  in  this  country  or  in  Canada,  while  due  weight  is 
also  given  to  the  desires  of  the  different  States.  The  result  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  a  federation  possessing  the  characteristics  of  a  pure  democ- 
racy in  an  unusual  degree,  under  a  constitution  possessing  more  elas- 
ticity and  facility  for  adapting  itself  to  changing  circumstances  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  much  greater  security  for  the  indi- 
vidual independence  of  the  State  governments  than  can  be  maintained 
under  the  Canadian  Constitution.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  this 
measure  proceeds  on  lines  that  are  emphatically  democratic,  because 
there  is  in  this  a  guarantee  for  the  uninterrupted  continuance,  and 
even  advance,  of  Britain  in  that  direction. 

It  needs  no  prophetic  spirit  to  foresee  that  within  another  twenty- 
five  years  the  British  empire  will  consist  no  longer  of  a  single  country 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  great  colonies  and  dependencies,  but  of  a 
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federation  of  States  bound  together  by  common  ties  of  blood,  tradi- 
tions, language,  religion,  and  law,  under  the  presidency  of  the  British 
crown.  In  such  a  federation  may  well  be  found  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  of  Ireland's  self-government.  Under  it,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  Canada  the  English  and  French  elements  of  pop- 
ulation may  be  thoroughly  amalgamated  in  feeling  as  well  as  in  insti- 
tutions, or  that  in  a  great  South  African  Commonwealth  the  British 
and  Dutch  elements  may  grow  permanently  reconciled.  By  the  time 
such  a  federation  can  go  into  effect,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
next  to  the  parent  State,  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will  be  at 
once  the  most  important  and  the  most  powerful  element.  Her  popula- 
tion win  probably  by  that  time  exceed  10,000,000  ;  her  public  reve- 
nues, which  to-day  amount  to  upwards  of  $125,000,000  a  year,  will  at 
least  have  doubled  ;  her  vast  territory  wiU  have  been  developed  ;  and 
her  marvellous  wealth  in  minerals,  which  to-day  makes  Australia  the 
second  gold-producer  of  the  world,  wiU  stiU  keep  her  people,  as  they 
are  now,  the  richest  per  head  of  any  country  on  the  globe.  The  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  federation,  it  need  not  be  pointed  out,  are  vast ;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  next  to  Great  Britain  herself  no  nation 
has  so  deep  and  near  an  interest  in  these  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  most  closely  linked  with  Britain  in  blood  and  interests. 

Hugh  H.  Lusk. 


THE  COMMEECIAL  EELATIOKS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND   GEKMANY. 

Prior  to  1870  Germany's  exports  of  food-supplies  exceeded  lier 
imports.  Since  then,  however,  the  scale  has  turned,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  even  when  the  harvests  are  good  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
raise  only  a  little  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  country's  needs.  This 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  factories  have  attracted  the  labor, 
leaving  insufficient  workmen  for  the  land.  The  number  of  persons  in 
Germany  directly  and  indirectly  engaged  in  agriculture  has  been  con- 
tinually diminishing.  In  1871  it  was  47. 3  per  cent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation ;  44.6  per  cent  in  1882  ;  and  37.5  per  cent  in  1895 — a  decrease 
of  7  per  cent  in  thirteen  years.  If  the  decrease  should  continue  at  the 
present  rate  agriculture  will  have  disappeared  in  Germany  in  seventy 
or  eighty  years. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  France  there  were  large  numbers  of 
men  seeking  work  ;  and  the  utilization  of  the  indemnity  fund  in  the 
construction  of  public  improvements  diverted  this  labor  from  farming 
toward  other  kinds  of  work.  Again,  the  diminution,  of  late  years,  in 
the  time  of  service  in  the  German  army  and  the  necessity  of  Germany 
seeking  in  the  several  industries  a  recompense  for  her  inability  to  com- 
pete in  agricultural  pursuits,  even  in  her  own  markets,  have  stimulated 
and  aided  her  to  become  a  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  coun- 
try. The  labor  of  the  Empire  is  well  trained,  and  the  goods  are  of  a 
superior  quality  ;  so  that  now  the  mark,  ^'made  in  Germany,"  in- 
stead of  warning  the  would-be  purchaser,  is  looked  upon  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  excellence  and  insures  a  ready  sale. 

If  we  turn  to  the  United  States  we  find  her  emerging  from  a  suc- 
cessful war  through  which  territory,  with  new  markets,  has  been 
acquired.  Railroads  and  ships  have  been  built,  canals  dug,  large  wa- 
ter-power developed,  and  all  branches  of  industry  extended.  At  the 
present  time  our  exports  are  $1,000,000  daily,  including  Sundays  and 
holidays.  The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  have  increased  tenfold  in  the 
past  thirty  years ;  copper  exports  have  advanced  more  rapidly  still ;  and 
the  foreign  sales  of  leather  goods  have  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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If  this  growth  of  American  exports  continues,  Europe  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  competition  more  powerful  than  it  ever 
dreamed  of.  With  the  J^iagara  Canal  cut,  with  cotton  mills  beside  the 
plantations  in  the  South  turning  off  cheap  cloths,  with  iron  and  steel 
works  in  Alabama,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  close  to  the  mires  of  coal, 
with  the  unequalled  extension  of  internal  communications,  and  with 
adequate  terminal  facilities  at  all  our  seaports  there  appears  to  be  no 
lunit  to  our  progress. 

In  Germany  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  agriculture  since 
1879,  when  there  were  formed  the  treaties  with  Eussia  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  in  which  the  protection  granted  to  the  home  producer  was 
insufficient.  This  condition  was  not  improved  by  the  subsequent  com- 
mercial treaties  of  1892  and  1894.  By  cheapening  the  transportation 
of  grain  from  Russia  the  German  manufacturer  was  indirectly  bene- 
fited— at  the  expense,  however,  of  the  agriculturist  ;  for  it  made  it 
quite  impossible  for  the  latter  to  compete  with  the  outside  world. 

By  Germany's  inability  to  feed  her  own  people  the  United  States 
profits  to  the  extent  of  $42,000,000  annually,  in  the  way  of  cereals 
and  meats.  But  at  the  present  rate  of  industrialism  in  this  country  it 
is  uncertain  as  to  how  long  we  can  contribute  food-supplies.  Our  ex- 
ports during  the  past  twenty  years  have  been  divided  between  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  in  the  following  proportion  :  1880,  83. 25 
to  12.48  ;  1890,  74.51  to  17.87  ;  1897,  66.23  to  26.87.  These  figures 
show  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  relative  amount  of 
agricultural  exports  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  export  of 
manufactured  articles.  With  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  food-supplies  that  can  be  spared  for  for- 
eign consumption  will  be  diminished,  since  the  major  part  of  the  in- 
crease will  turn  toward  industrial  occupations.  At  the  same  time  the 
demand  abroad  is  growing  ;  and  countries  that  were  formerly  export- 
ing foods  are  now — as  Austria,  for  example — joining  the  ranks  of  the 
importers. 

There  is  therefore  a  twofold  reason  for  stimulating  agriculture  in 
Germany  :  (1)  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
manufacturing  industries  at  their  present  high  stage  of  advancement, 
through  the  unwillingness  of  other  nations  to  buy  German  manufac- 
tures ;  and  (2)  the  danger  of  a  diminution  of  imports  of  foods  through 
war,  crop  failures  in  the  supplying  countries,  prohibitive  export  laws, 
or  high  protective  tariffs  in  Germany  on  foods.  Any  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, if  coming  singly,  would  first  of  all  cause  an  increase  in  the  price 
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of  food- supplies.  This  would  bring  some  of  the  less  productive  lands, 
now  lying  idle,  under  cultivation.  To  accomplish  this,  much  capital 
would  be  required  ;  and  its  withdrawal,  together  with  the  necessary 
diversion  of  labor  from  manufactures,  would  render  the  remaining  la- 
borers less  able  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  would  therefore  see 
this  condition  :  fewer  imports  because  of  inability  to  buy  them,  and 
fewer  exports  on  account  of  lack  of  labor  and  capital.  That  is,  a  cur- 
tailing of  imports  causes  a  decrease  in  exports  ;  one  working  auto- 
matically upon  the  other  as  reciprocal  cause  and  effect. 

The  agricultural  exports  of  the  United  States  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased without  any  noticeable  effect  upon  the  capital  and  labor  avail- 
able for  manufactures.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  practise  intensive 
cultivation,  although  we  have  within  our  boundaries  nine-tenths  of 
the  natural  fertilizers  of  the  world.  It  would  be  easily  possible  for  us 
to  add  to  our  production  without  adding  to  our  acreage  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  problem  then  would  be  to  find  buyers,  and  to  accomplish 
this  we  must  become  buyers.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  an  agricultural 
country  to  buy  of  an  industrial  nation  ;  for,  by  so  doing,  the  abilities 
of  each  to  buy  are  correspondingly  increased.  The  principle  of  eco- 
nomical division  of  labor  is  of  course  supposed  to  prevail  without  im- 
pairment to  the  free  interchange  of  products.  With  the  artificial 
restrictions  placed  by  our  protective  tariff  policy  upon  the  importa- 
tion into  this  country  of  manufactured  products,  it  becomes  a  serious 
question  as  to  how  quickly  it  might  be  necessary  for  Germany  to  pass 
from  an  industrial  country  buying  one-fifth  of  its  food-supplies  abroad 
to  one  depending  upon  its  own  resources  for  food.  Before  attempting 
to  say  whether  or  not  Germany  is  physically  able  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  nation,  with  its  increasing  population,  it  should  be  plainly 
stated  that  a  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  provide  for 
her  own  people  would  mean  to  us  the  loss  of  one  of  our  best  customers  ; 
jeopardizing  a  total  trade  of  $250,000,000. 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  in  Germany  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  rearing  of  stock  ;  and  attention  is  now  turned  toward 
the  development  of  swamp  lands  and  such  improvement  in  methods 
of  farming  as  will  secure  larger  crops.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  32,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  If  the  average  yield 
could  be  increased  by  200  pounds  per  acre  in  the  mean  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  potatoes  there  would  be  ample  for  the  present  needs  and  for 
years  to  come.  The  cost  of  drainage,  irrigation,  and  other  forms  of 
improvement  would  be  considerable,  and  for  a  while  might  increase 
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the  cost  of  foods.  It  would  be  hard  on  the  laboring  class  and  the  small 
farmer,  and  might  necessitate  the  fixing  of  land  rentals  by  the  state. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  the  animosity  shown  in  Germany 
toward  meat  products  from  the  United  States  ;  and  great  efforts  have 
been  put  forth  to  show  that  it  was  a  retaliatory  measure  to  even  up,  so 
to  speak,  for  our  protective  tariff.  But  the  German  meat  inspection 
law  dates  back  to  1894,  the  year  during  which  the  Texas  fever  pre- 
vailed among  cattle  in  certain  districts  in  the  United  States.  The  Ger- 
man Government,  believing  the  disease  to  be  of  a  bacterial  nature  and 
consequently  transmissible  by  the  meat  of  diseased  cattle,  issued  a  de- 
cree forbidding  the  importation  into  Germany  of  live  cattle  or  fresh 
meat  of  American  origin.  Several  neighboring  countries,  including 
Belgium  and  Denmark,  followed  Germany's  lead.  But  the  dependence 
of  the  dense  population  of  Belgium  upon  the  United  States  for  food- 
supplies  necessitated  a  revocation  of  Belgium's  decree  against  Ameri- 
can meats.  As  one  of  the  most  important  ports  of  entry  in  all  Europe 
is  in  Belgium,  it  was  regarded  as  extremely  probable  that  live  cattle 
from  this  country  could  be  brought  to  Belgium,  there  slaughtered,  and 
the  meat  shipped  to  Germany.  The  logical  furtherance  of  Germany's 
policy  required  that  the  same  restriction  be  placed  upon  meats  coming 
from  Belgium  as  existed  regarding  meats  from  this  country. 

"No  one  can  object  to  a  meat  inspection  ;  and  our  own  Government 
recognizes  the  importance  of  vouchsafing  the  purity  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  our  exports  by  requiring  a  special  examination  of  all  meats  and 
animals  intended  for  foreign  consumption.  The  main  trouble  is  in  the 
terms  of  the  German  law,  which  defines  as  unwholesome  certain  con- 
ditions which  we  regard  as  harmless  ;  and  there  are  also  possibilities 
of  interpretation  that  make  it  possible  to  have  meats  condemned  which 
have  satisfied  the  requirements  here.  Cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  unscrupulous  persons  have  put  unwholesome  meat  in  packages 
bearing  evidence  of  American  inspection.  This  has  aroused,  in  the 
minds  of  those  ignorant  of  the  fraud,  a  natural  dread  of  meats  coming 
from  this  country,  and  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  value  of  our  inspec- 
tion. Of  course,  other  influences  have  been  at  work,  urging  the  im- 
position of  such  regulations  as  would  completely  bar  out  all  our  meats. 
But  to  this  we  ought  to  raise  no  protest,  since  we  erect  artificial  bar- 
riers to  protect  interests  that  are  less  valuable  to  us  than  are  the  agra- 
rian interests  to  Germany.  A  German  meat  inspection  is  right  and 
proper,  and  no  one  can  say  that  it  is  aimed  at  any  one  country.  All 
we  can  expect  is,  that  it  be  rational,  and  executed  impartially. 
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A  new  project  is  under  consideration  at  this  time,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  provisions  will  satisfy  all  honest,  reasonable  ex- 
porters. It  will  not  be  retaliatory  in  the  slightest  sense,  for  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  our  law-makers  do  the  Germans  seem  to  appreci- 
ate the  commercial  interdependence  of  the  two  countries.  If  this  were 
not  the  case  they  would  raise  more  effectual  protests  against  such  in- 
equalities as  the  duty  in  this  country  of  13  per  cent  on  German  sau- 
sage, while  our  sausage  pays  only  6  per  cent  when  it  enters  Germany. 

In  discussing  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  under 
consideration  too  much  stress  has  been  put  upon  the  part  that  is  played 
by  the  agrarians  in  influencing  protective  measures  in  Germany.  The 
great  forces  there,  such  as  the  chambers  of  commerce,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  banking  interests,  urge  the  necessity  of  a  trade  policy 
having  for  its  aim  the  continuance  of  existing  commercial  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  and  the  avoidance  of  a  tariff  war.  This  is  also  the 
view  of  the  military  party,  which  has  many  adherents  among  the  agri- 
culturalists ;  so  that  the  agrarians  will  be  unable  to  bring  about  any 
marked  changes  in  the  schedule  now  forming. 

Germany  has  no  special  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States ; 
the  '^  most  favored  nation  "  clause,  granted  by  Germany  without  re- 
ceiving in  return  any  special  favors,  is  the  basis  of  mutual  trade.  When 
this  concession  was  made  it  was  presupposed  that  the  two  nations 
would  maintain  toward  each  other  such  tariffs  as  would  not  make  the 
exchange  of  goods  prohibitory.  The  Dingley  tariff,  however,  has  seri- 
ously affected  Germany's  exports  to  us.  Her  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1898  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  in  twenty-five  lead- 
ing lines,  whereas  she  exported  to  the  United  States  considerably  less 
in  twenty  important  lines  than  in  189Y,  the  figures  being  : 


Year. 

Imports  into  Germany  from 
the  United  States. 

Exports  from  Germany  to  the 

United  States. 

1897 

$156,000,000 
208,000,000 

$94,000,000 

77  000  000 

1898 

Increase 

$53,000,000 

Decrease 

$17,000,000 

The  excess  in  favor  of  the  United  States  increased  from  $62,000,- 
000  in  1897  to  $131,000,000  in  1898,  while  as  late  as  1893  the  balance 
of  trade  was  in  the  opposite  direction.     Under  such  conditions  it  is 
82 
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quite  natural  that  Germany  should  ask,  ^  ^  Is  the  most-f avored-nation 
clause  without  a  tariff  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
any  value  to  us  ?  " 

Germany  feels  that  this  balance  of  trade  must  be  met  in  some  way, 
and  has  sought  to  accomplish  this  end  by  developing  her  m  anuf  actur- 
ing  resources.  She  has  promoted  all  forms  of  technical  training,  and 
has  inculcated  in  the  industrial  arts  all  possible  economies.  Markets 
for  her  products  have  been  studiously  sought ;  and  she  has  wisely  in- 
structed her  manufacturers  concerning  the  particular  desires  of  would- 
be  purchasers  as  to  styles,  qualities,  and  prices.  The  result  of  this 
effort  has  been  a  most  rapid  turning  toward  industrialism,  as  may  be 
seen  in  her  exports.    In  round  numbers  these  have  been  : 

1880 $722,000,000 

1890 830.000,000 

1898 960,000,000 

In  1898  Great  Britain  exported  about  the  same  amount  as  in  1880  and 
less  than  in  1890.  During  the  same  period  the  Germans  went  ahead 
steadily,  gaining  about  33  per  cent.  Germany's  fleet  has  also  been 
greatly  enlarged  under  the  influence  of  her  export  business.  In  the 
last  twenty-four  years  the  tonnage  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  Ger- 
man flag  has  increased  50  per  cent. 

This  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  Germany  is  causing  no  little 
concern  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  It  means  first  of  all  a  dependence 
upon  export  trade,  with  its  consequent  dependence  upon  foreign  lands 
materially,  if  not,  to  some  extent,  politically.  A  country  that  relies 
upon  export  trade  runs  many  risks,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  oppor- 
tunity that  other  countries  have  to  set  the  price  of  wares  within  their 
boundaries  by  the  establishment  of  protective  duties.  Just  now  Ger- 
many is  feeling  the  effect  of  the  danger  named  in  her  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  bounty  that  was  paid  on  sugar  in  this  country, 
for  a  short  period,  stimulated  its  production,  and  caused  an  increase  of 
consumption  relatively  greater  than  the  decrease  in  price.  The  effect 
of  this  was  an  enlarged  demand  for  this  article  ;  and  German  farmers 
were  aided  in  their  efforts  to  contribute  toward  meeting  this  demand 
by  the  receipt  from  their  Government  of  an  export  bounty.  This 
bounty  was  so  efficient  that  Germany  soon  raised  her  production  of 
beet-sugar  to  1,725,000  tons  annually,  two-thirds  of  which  Avas  for 
export. 

For  a  short  time  the  United  States  took  one-half  of  Germany's  sur- 
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plus  ;  and  as  the  rate  of  exchange  was  low  from  this  country  to  Ger- 
many, owing  to  the  large  purchases  the  latter  country  was  making 
from  us  in  the  shape  of  foods  and  raw  material,  there  was  a  twofold 
stimulus  for  the  continuance  of  the  production  of  beet-sugar  by  the 
German  farmer.  Expensive  plants  were  erected,  the  sequence  of  crops 
was  discarded  for  the  one-crop  system,  and  every  available  acre  was 
put  in  beets.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  our  law-makers  that  the  sugar- 
producer  in  this  country  needed  protection,  and  that  the  bounty  plan 
was  in  the  nature  of  special  or  class  legislation.  So  the  bonus  Avas  with- 
drawn, and  a  protective  duty  imposed  on  sugar.  This,  however,  would 
not  have  affected  the  few  countries  that  paid  an  export  bounty,  had 
there  not  been  added  the  principle  of  countervailing  duties,  which 
requires  that  sugar  that  has  received  an  export  bounty  must  pay  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duty  an  amount  equivalent  to  what  had  been 
received  as  a  bonus  for  exporting.  This  was,  of  course,  equivalent  to 
eliminating  the  bonus,  and  the  duty  became  practically  prohibitive. 
Consequently,  the  production  of  sugar  in  Germany  is  now  no  longer 
profitable,  so  that  a  change  in  industry  must  be  made,  naturally  at  a 
great  loss.  This  incident  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  to  show  how 
dependent  an  exporting  country  is  upon  conditions  over  which  it  has 
absolutely  no  control. 

Germany  has  learned  well  the  lesson  taught  by  this  experience,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  minimize  her  dependence  ;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  she  succeeds  in  feeding  her  people  and  in  making  fair 
exchanges  of  her  manufactures  for  raw  materials,  this  country  will  be 
the  loser.  The  fair  exchange  here  referred  to  means  an  exchange  on 
equitable  terms,  without  any  restrictions  except  those  imposed  by  the 
economical  principle  underlying  the  idea  of  division  of  labor. 

The  protective  principle  of  the  United  States,  the  imperial  policy 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  movement  in  Russia  for  concentration  com- 
pel the  middle  European  states  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  food-supplies  and 
to  increase  that  on  manufactures.  This  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Ger- 
man schedules  adopted  in  1894,  and  various  industries  have  been  aided 
by  means  of  subsidies,  premiums,  and  export  bounties.  But  some  of 
these  stimulants  have  been  so  nullified  by  discriminating  legislation, 
notably  in  the  United  States,  that  great  as  is  the  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  the  German  people  to  make  changes  in  the  tariff — changes  that 
always  cause  unrest  in  the  economical  life  of  a  nation — it  becomes  nec- 
essary in  the  interests  of  self-preservation  to  increase  to  a  slight  extent 
the  tariff  on  manufactures,  reduce  the  duty  on  food-supplies  and  raw 
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materials,  and  stimulate  agriculture  by  lowering  the  taxes  on  agri- 
cultural lands  or  by  placing  bounties  on  crops  raised  for  domestic 
markets. 

The  question  of  a  central  European  Tariff  Union  is  not  a  visionary 
one,  and  may  be  forced  into  existence  for  reasons  such  as  have  been 
enumerated.  The  best  market  for  a  nation  is  another  nation  that 
stands  on  approximately  the  same  level.  In  other  words,  neighboring 
states  can  best  deal  with  one  another.  Thus,  if  we  conceive  Europe  as 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  first  to  comprise  Eussia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  the  Balkan  States,  while  the  second  includes  England, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  then  Germany's  trade  might  be  ex- 
hibited as  follows,  in  percentages.    Of  her  total  exports  : 


Year.       To  First  Group. 

To  Second  Group. 

To  Europe. 

To  United  States. 

1896..              24.3 

53.1 

77.4 

•  • .  • 

1897..              23.4 

54.7 

78.1 

10.2 

Of  the  imports  : 

Year          From  First 
^^^^-              Group. 

From  Second 
Group. 

From  Europe. 

From 
United  States. 

1896..              29.2 

37.7 

66.8 

.... 

1897..              28.6 

37.5 

66.1 

20.4 

The  experience  of  each  of  the  countries  constituting  the  second 
group  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  Germany ;  showing  that  the 
bulk  of  trade  of  industrial  states  is  with  other  industrial  states  that 
permit  of  free,  or  only  mildly  restrictive,  intercourse  with  one  an- 
other. If  these  countries  should  be  forced  into  a  union,  it  would  be  a 
union  powerful  enough  to  support  its  component  peoples,  for  a  time  at 
least,  without  calling  upon  this  country  for  a  single  necessity.  We 
should  then  find  ourselves  with  great  industries  working  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  generous  protection  and  turning  out  products  that  would 
strike  against  barriers  in  attempting  to  follow  their  accustomed  chan- 
nels ;  and  in  the  inability  at  once  to  transform  our  energies  or  arrest 
the  output  along  many  lines,  there  would  be  an  overproduction  of 
manufactures  which  no  one  could  buy  and  granaries  of  cereals  which 
none  would  need  to  purchase.  The  result  would  then  be  the  inevitable 
crisis  that  comes  to  a  marketless  nation. 

We  need  Germany  as  a  buyer  of  foods,  of  raw  materials,  and  of 
certain  manufactures  that  for  obvious  reasons  we  are  especially  fitted 
to  furnish.  We  also  wish  that  her  ability  to  purchase  may  increase  in- 
stead of  decrease  ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  that  prosperity  that  would 
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enable  the  German  artisan  to  buy  two  loaves  of  bread  instead  of  one. 
And  we  ought  to  regard  it  a  misfortune  that  Chemnitz  can  now  sell 
us  only  five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  textiles,  when  prior  to  the 
operation  of  the  Dingley  schedule  that  city  sent  us  annually  textiles 
to  the  value  of  eleven  millions. 

There  is  still  another  element  that  needs  to  be  considered  in  this 
connection.  It  is  the  large  amount  of  American  securities  held  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  aggregate  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  alone  being  $180,- 
000,000.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  in  this  country,  those  that  are 
valuable  will  be  bought  up  and  transferred  to  owners  on  this  side.  By 
cutting  off  the  transfer  of  dividends  to  Germany,  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  investment  here  in  those  articles  needed  by  the  people 
formerly  holding  our  securities  will  be  greatly  diminished  ;  thus  plac- 
ing Germany,  as  well  as  the  other  rich  countries  of  Europe,  that  much 
further  behind  in  the  balance  of  trade. 

There  has  not  been  for  twelve  years  such  an  opportune  time  as  now 
for  putting  this  country  on  the  safe  side  in  our  commercial  relations 
with  Germany.  The  term  of  Germany's  tariff  schedule  has  nearly  ex- 
pired, and  a  commission  is  now  preparing  the  scheme  for  the  new  one. 
Since  these  bills  have  a  fixed  period  during  which  they  are  not  subject 
to  change,  it  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  to  a  considerable  extent  involved  in  the  conditions 
that  may  be  placed  on  imports  from  this  country.  As  an  industrial 
country  Germany  would  be  only  too  glad  to  make  favorable  arrange- 
ments with  the  United  States  ;  but  something  must  be  conceded  for 
each  favor  expected,  and  a  sort  of  reciprocity  must  prevail. 

It  is  true  we  are  a  great  people,  but  we  are  not  independent  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  true  we  have  a  country  with  unparalleled  nat- 
ural facilities  for  manufactures  and  agricultural  pursuits,  with  an  in- 
genious people  utilizing  machinery  in  every  possible  direction,  with  a 
territory  so  vast  as  to  include  soil  and  climate  adapted  to  all  the  forms 
of  food  demanded  by  man  and  beast,  and  with  mines  to  yield  many 
sorts  of  ores  as  well  as  the  coal  for  their  reduction.  But  with  these 
blessings — blessings  in  abundance — there  may  be  a  limit  to  our  indus- 
trial advance. 

Under  normal  conditions  two  causes  can  arrest  our  progress  ;  viz., 
scarcity  of  labor  and  a  loss  of  our  agricultural  exports.  With  the  im- 
migration we  have  had  in  such  abundant  measure,  together  with  our 
increase  in  native  population,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  labor 
should  ever  be  scarce.    In  quantity,  perhaps,  this  may  be  true  ;  but 
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for  the  manufactories  some  skill  is  required,  and  intelligence  above  the 
ordinary  is  needed.  Then,  for  each  additional  five  or  six  families  whose 
heads  are  engaged  in  the  shops  or  factories,  one  farmer  must  start  his 
plough  for  their  support,  or  else  our  exports  must  be  diminished  by  a 
corresponding  amount.  This  farmer  must  take  up  new  lands,  less  pro- 
ductive than  those  now  farmed,  or  else  a  subdivision  of  lands  now  un- 
der cultivation  must  take  place.  Both  these  steps  have  been  taken. 
The  size  of  farms  has  decreased  from  199  acres  in  1860  to  137  in  1890, 
and  the  number  of  farms  has  increased  a  great  many  fold  in  this  period. 
While  the  total  acreage  under  cultivation  has  increased  rapidly,  it 
has  not  been  greatly  in  excess  of  our  increase  in  population  ;  so  that 
we  cannot  expect  to  continue  to  add  to  our  exports  of  foods  unless  we 
start  upon  a  scheme  of  more  intense  cultivation.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
evitable that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  cease  to  control  the  food-supplies 
of  the  world  ;  and  then,  as  other  countries  become  independent  of  us, 
we  shall  become  dependent  upon  them,  or  at  least  shall  no  longer  be 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  of  exchange.  It  is  now,  while  we  are 
strong  in  agricultural  and  industrial  exports,  that  we  can  make  the 
best  terms  with  the  other  members  in  the  family  of  nations  ;  and  it  is 
now  that  we  can  accept  the  principle  of  economical  division  of  labor, 
with  its  corollary  that  looks  toward  free  trade,  and  with  its  ethical 
injunction  to  live  and  help  live.  James  Howard  Gore. 


ZAI^GWILL'S  PLAY,   ^^THE  CHILDKEN  OF  THE 

GHETTO." 

In  the  literary  anarchy  which  marks  the  exit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  aesthetic  emotion  is  often  confounded  with  interest  in  plot  and 
incident.  The  same  human  nature  which  is  thrilled  by  the  clever  dis- 
entanglement of  an  ingeniously  entangled  set  of  events  may  also  take 
keen  delight  in  a  picture  of  simple  life  ;  but  there  is  no  more  reason 
why  we  should  confuse  these  two  sources  of  enjoyment  than  there  is 
to  put  the  pleasure  of  a  mathematician  unravelling  a  complex  problem 
side  by  side  with  that  of  a  schoolboy  watching  a  fight.  These  elements 
of  emotional  activity  may  have  some  points  of  contact ;  but  they  be- 
long to  two  distinct  classes  of  psychical  phenomena,  and  should  be 
treated  separately.  However  difficult  the  definition  of  art,  one  thing 
is  clear  :  It  is  a  source  of  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
with  what  may  be  called  plot  interest  as  it  has  with  sportsmanship. 
To  judge  of  the  art  of  a  novel  or  a  drama  by  the  amount  of  plot  it  con- 
tained would  be  like  measuring  silk  by  the  bushel  or  time  by  the  yard. 
Yet  this  is  exactly  what  is  done  every  day  by  reviewers  of  books  and 
plays,  and  what  was  done  recently  by  some  of  the  critics  of  Israel 
Zangwill's  drama,  "  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto." 

The  storm  of  discussion  which  the  production  of  this  play  has  raised 
is  one  of  the  literary  events  of  the  year.  Few  works  of  art  have  awak- 
ened so  much  acrimony,  on  the  one  hand,  and  so  much  enthusiastic 
praise,  on  the  other,  as  has  ''  the  Zangwill  play."  One  of  the  chief 
faults  pointed  out  by  its  adverse  critics  is  the  meagreness  of  the  story 
which  forms  the  framework  of  the  drama,  and  the  abundance  of  char- 
acter-portraiture the  omission  of  which  would  increase  the  rapidity  of 
movement.  This  reminds  one  of  the  little  girl  who  will  skip  all  the 
descriptive  passages  in  her  novel  that  she  may  the  sooner  find  out 
whether  the  hero  married  the  heroine.  ' '  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto ' ' 
is  not  a  blood-and- thunder  production.  It  is  a  piece  of  art ;  and  the 
interest  it  is  intended  to  arouse  is  one  of  pure  aesthetics. 

The  central  motive  of  the  play  flows  from  one  of  the  most  unique 
and  interesting  situations  ever  exploited  by  the  stage  ;  and  the  artistic 
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detail  which  the  critics  have  found  superfluous  is  made  up  of  pulsating 
bits  of  life,  each  contributing  to  the  reality  of  the  vital  parts  of  the 
play,  and  all  harmoniously  blending  into  an  ensemble  of  singular  power 
and  beauty.  So  far  from  retarding  the  progress  of  the  drama  these 
character-studies  seem  to  quicken  it  by  adding  to  the  convincing  force 
of  the  story.  The  play  consists  of  a  mass  of  human  interest — as  varied 
in  its  fun  and  its  sadness  as  life  itself — out  of  which  the  basic  event 
shapes  itself  in  the  most  natural  way.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class  as 
Hauptmann's  ''Die  Weber,"  where  a  multitude  of  types  and  seem- 
ingly detached  scenes  combine  to  throw  into  high  relief  the  central 
idea  of  the  play. 

''  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  depicts  the  world  of  Talmudic  Ju- 
daism crumbling  under  the  pressure  of  modern  culture.  It  shows  two 
civilizations  seventeen  centuries  apart  at  the  point  of  collision,  and 
the  desperate  struggle  of  the  past  for  existence  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  the  present.  It  is  a  breathing,  throbbing  picture  of  a  social 
phenomenon  instinct  with  historical  as  well  as  dramatic  interest.  The 
present  home  of  the  Talmudic  Ghetto  is  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Roumania.  In  modern  London  or 
New  York  it  is  an  immigrant ;  and  it  has  in  it  both  the  tragedy  and 
the  comedy  of  a  foreigner  struggling  to  make  himself  at  home  amid 
uncongenial  surroundings.  The  crowding  out  of  the  Talmudic  spirit 
by  modern  influences  is  going  on  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  town  in 
Poland  as  well  as  in  London  ;  but  in  the  former  the  process  is  almost 
imperceptible,  while  in  the  Ghetto  of  the  English  metropolis  it  is 
clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  Zangwill's  play  the  old  world  tri- 
umphs over  the  new  ;  yet  the  inevitable  doom  of  this  wonderful  old 
world  gives  a  mournful  echo  to  the  most  irresistible  fun  of  the  work 
and  lends  special  meaning  to  every  stroke  of  the  artist's  brush. 

The  curtain  rises  on  two  men — Phillips,  the  host,  and  Birnbaum, 
the  young  second  husband  of  his  old  mother-in-law — playing  cards. 
There  is  a ''  Dedication  lamp  ' '  and  a  mezuzah  in  the  house.  Mezuzahs 
and  Dedication  lamps  usually  go  with  sidelocks  and  beards  untouched 
by  steel.  Here  the  two  men  who  are  playing  cards  ''  in  honor  of  the 
Feast  of  Dedication  "  are  shaved  and  dressed  ' '  like  Gentiles. ' '  Malka, 
the  self-willed,  self -contradictory,  vain,  tyrannical,  and  kindly  mother- 
in-law,  wears  a  wig.  It  is  a  Russian  Malka,  but  in  her  birthplace  she 
would  have  been  shocked  by  the  very  sight  of  a  shaved  Jew.  In  Lon- 
don her  own  husband  and  son-in-law  shave  their  beards,  and  she  takes 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.    Pinchas,  the  Ghetto  poet  (a  living  blend  of 
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self -adoration,  intellectual  restlessness,  low  cunning,  and  sincere  ec- 
stasy), comes  to  sell  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  of  which  he  is  at  once  the 
author  and  the  peddler.  But  the  men  in  the  house  know  no  Hebrew, 
and  make  fun  of  the  scholar — not  in  the  way  a  Polish  '^  man  of  the 
earth ' '  might  do  it,  but  like  people  completely  estranged  from  Juda- 
ism. 

Enter  Sam  Levine,  the  jocose  commercial  traveller,  who  is  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Malka's  younger  daughter.  He  is  even  less  of  a  Jew 
than  Phillips  or  Birnbaum.  He  can  say,  in  Hebrew,  ''  Thou  art  con- 
secrated to  me  by  this  ring  according  to  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Israel ; ' ' 
but  this  he  seems  to  have  learned  only  recently,  in  his  impatience  to 
marry  his  girl.  When  Hannah,  the  English-born  daughter  of  Rabbi 
Shemuel,  calls  at  the  Phillipses',  he  pronounces  the  solemn  formula  as 
he  jocosely  slips  a  ring  on  her  finger  ;  and  when  he  is  startled  to  hear 
that  his  religion  takes  his  jest  in  good  earnest,  and  that  in  the  eye  of 
the  Law  of  Israel  he  is  Hannah's  husband,  he  speaks  and  acts  ^'  like  a 
Gentile  speaking  Yiddish,"  as  Malka  would  put  it. 

Moses  Ansell,  a  helpless,  ragged  peddler,  arrives  on  the  scene.  He 
comes  in  with  bowed  head,  timidly  offering  his  wares  for  sale.  When 
Malka  consults  him  upon  the  Law  (for  she  knows  him  to  be  a  scholar) 
he  lifts  his  head  and  proudly  proceeds  to  quote  and  to  expound.  In 
Russia  his  thirteen -year- old  daughter,  the  motherless  Esther,  might 
perhaps  take  care  of  her  father  and  her  little  brothers,  and  be  a  ^^  little 
mother  in  Israel ;  "  but  she  would  neither  speak  ^'  Gentile  speech  " 
better  than  Yiddish,  nor  know  that  Lord  Byron  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low. Reb  (Rabbi)  Shemuel,  the  charming  Reb  Shemuel,  so  full  of  self- 
sacrificing  piety,  wisdom,  and  good-natured  humor,  would  do  honor 
to  the  most  hard-baked  Talmudic  community  on  the  continent ;  but 
if  his  daughter,  Hannah,  danced  with  men  there  as  she  does  at  the 
London  Purim  ball,  the  old  man  would  be  sure  to  lose  his  position. 

It  is  at  this  ball  that  Hannah  meets  and  falls  in  love  with  David 
Brandon,  the  up-to-date  Jew  from  the  Cape,  after  her  mock-marriage 
was  annulled  by  a  get  (divorce)  ceremony.  A  continental  Reb  Shemuel 
would  not  allow  his  daughter  to  marry  a  lax  Jew  like  David.  Here  all 
the  old  rabbi  exacts  is  a  kosher  kitchen  and  the  most  superficial  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath.  It  is  not  until  he  learns  that  the  young  man  is 
a  Cohen,  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Aaron,  which  is  enjoined  from  marry- 
ing a  divorced  woman,  that  the  fond  father,  who  is  ready  to  die  for 
his  daughter's  happiness,  breaks  her  heart  and  his  own  rather  than  let 
her  violate  the  letter  of  the  ancient  Law  by  becoming  David's  wife. 
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The  scene  between  David,  Eeb  Shemuel,  and  Hannah,  which  is 
the  climax  and  the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  drama,  is  also  the  highest 
manifestation  of  the  struggle  between  Talmudic  Judaism  and  the  new 
world. 

'^  The  Law  knows  no  exception,  the  Law  is  perfect,"  moans  Reb 
Shemuel.    ^ '  You  are  a  Cohen — a  priest. ' ' 

^' A  priest!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!"  David  laughs  bitterly.  ^^  A  Jew- 
ish priest  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Temple  has  been  de- 
stroyed these  two  thousand  years!  " 

'^  It  will  be  rebuilt,  please  God.    "We  must  be  ready  for  it. ' ' 

^^  Oh,  yes,  I'll  be  ready  !   Ha  !   Ha  !  Ha  !  Holy  unto  the  Lord  !  I 
a  priest  !    Ha  !   Ha  !   Do  you  know  what  my  holiness  consists  in  ?  In 
eating  trepha  meat  and  going  to  synagogue  a  few  times  a  year. 
So  the  first  sacrifice  the  priest  is  called  upon  to  make  is  your  daugh- 
ter   .    .    and  this  is  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. ' ' 

' '  God  lives  in  all  centuries. ' ' 

The  law  which  stands  between  David  and  Hannah  occurs  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Leviticus,  chap.  21,  verse  7)  ;  yet  it  takes  a  Talmudic  Jew 
like  Reb  Shemuel  to  observe  it  ;  and  the  dialogue  quoted  mirrors  the 
conflict  between  the  Talmudic  Judaism  and  the  "  lax  Judaism  "  of  our 
time. 

Hannah  is  attached  to  her  faith  as  part  of  the  atmosphere  amid 
which  she  has  grown  up.  She  complains  of  its  rigidity,  however,  and 
is  tempted  to  elope  with  her  lover  to  America.  David  comes  after  her 
at  the  moment  her  father,  attired  in  his  shroud,  is  presiding  over  the 
seder  (Passover  Feast),  and  when  his  kindly  old  voice  is  heard  chanting 
the  story  of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt.  The  author 
has  selected  the  most  charming  moment  in  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Jew.  He  who  has  witnessed  the  seder  scene  in  the  house  of  an  ortho- 
dox Jew  will  realize  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  girl  of  Hannah's 
type  to  tear  herself  away  from  her  father's  house  on  such  a  night.  The 
spectator  knows  how  passionately  she  loves  David  ;  yet,  when  she 
closes  the  shutters  in  his  face  and  returns  to  the  seder  of  her  father, 
whose  chant  is  heard  coming  from  the  next  room,  the  scene  is  as  per- 
suasive as  it  is  heart-breaking. 

Peb  Shemuel,  in  whose  majestic  figure  the  author  has  embodied 
the  world  of  old  Judaism,  gains  his  point,  and  the  playgoer  is  glad  for 
him  ;  and  yet,  as  the  curtain  falls,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the 
grand  old  man's  triumph  is  not  destined  to  last  long.  Hannah  has 
obeyed  the  Law,  at  a  terrible  sacrifice.     Will  her  children  obey  it  ? 
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She  will  marry  somebody  who  is  not  an  Aaronite,  but  who,  like  David 
Brandon, "  eats  trepha  and  goes  to  synagogue  only  a  few  times  a  year." 
Will  their  children  be  true  to  the  traditions  for  which  their  grand- 
father is  ready  to  give  his  life  ?  Will  they  understand  his  kindly  Yid- 
dish at  all  ?  The  sad  experience  of  the  Ghettos  of  England  and  America 
says,  JSTo. 

Shortly  before  Hannah  refuses  to  elope  with  David,  while  Keb 
Shemuel  is  at  the  synagogue,  a  crowd  of  famished  Jewish  working- 
men  make  a  demonstration  against  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They 
clamor  for  an  up-to-date  sort  of  Passover,  one  which  will  celebrate 
their  emancipation  from  their  own  economical  bondage.  Their  leaders 
are  Simon  Wolf  and  Pinchas.  Peb  Shemuel  addresses  the  crowd,  and 
it  reverently  disperses.  But  alas  !  his  victory  over  the  socialists  and 
atheists  has  even  less  endurance  than  his  triumph  over  his  daughter's 
passion  for  the  Cohen.  It  is  owing  to  the  moral  complexion  of  Pinchas 
and  Simon  that  the  heartfelt  appeal  of  the  noble  rabbi  meets  with 
easy  success.  At  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  the  honest  sweat-shop 
hands  can  have  no  faith  in  such  leaders.  The  other  socialists  and  lit- 
erati of  the  Ghetto  hate  Simon  and  Pinchas  as  much  as  Mr.  ZangwiU 
seems  to  do.  Some  of  these  are  as  pure  and  exalted  as  Pabbi  Shemuel, 
and  as  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  their  ideals  as  he  is  to  his  ;  and  their 
influence  over  the  Ghetto  is  much  greater  and  more  lasting  than  that 
of  the  rabbis. 

Simon  Wolf  and  Melchizedek  Pinchas  are  living  beings,  especially 
the  latter,  who  is  one  of  the  most  striking  creations  in  modern  litera- 
ture ;  but  each  of  them  represents  the  scum  of  his  class  and  makes  no 
impression  on  the  masses.  The  honest  labor  leaders  and  Yiddish 
writers  of  the  London  Ghetto  have  created  a  literature  and  a  move- 
ment which  have  turned  thousands  of  illiterate  Jewish  tailors  into 
well-read  thinkers.  These  self-sacrificing  workers  have  become  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Ghetto  and  the  English-speaking  world  ; 
and  by  spreading  the  light  of  modern  culture  among  their  brethren, 
and  inducing  them  to  learn  the  language  of  their  adopted  country, 
they  are  hastening  the  fall  of  Peb  Shemuel' s  world.  William  Morris, 
the  poet,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  socialist  clubs  of  the  London 
Ghetto  ;  and  this  noble  Gentile  had  far  more  influence  among  the 
tailors  of  Whitechapel  than  Peb  Shemuel. 

The  hundreds  of  N^ew  York  tailors  who  will  beggar  themselves  to 
keep  their  boys  in  college  derive  their  inspiration  from  the  same  Jew- 
ish Bohemia  of  which  Pinchas  is  an  unworthy  member  ;  and,  for  that 
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matter,  even  Pinchas  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  he  has  been  made  out  to  be 
by  some  critics.  He  is  eaten  up  with  vanity,  and  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  moral  principle  ;  but  he  has  a  head  and  a  heart,  and  his  very  dis- 
honesty is  accompanied  by  an  ecstasy  which  is  as  touching  as  it  is 
amusing.  He  boasts,  he  flatters,  he  lies  ;  but  whatever  he  may  say, 
once  he  gets  started,  he  becomes  convinced  and  enthused  by  his  own 
eloquence. 

Pinchas  belongs  to  a  type  of  scholarly  Jews  who  spend  their  youth 
studying  the  Talmud  and  then,  breaking  loose  from  the  moorings  of 
their  religion,  apply  themselves  to  modern  Hebrew  literature.  The 
boyhood  and  youth  of  Reb  Shemuel  and  Moses  Ansell  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  poet ;  but  the  former  have  remained  true  to  their  Talmud. 
These  are  two  lifelike  images  representing  a  world  which  in  its  every- 
day existence  is  dominated  by  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries. 

The  Babylonian  epoch  forms  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  unhappy  people.  The  Jews  of  Babylonia  enjoyed  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  political  independence  ;  but  their  real  happi- 
ness and  glory — what  made  their  period  a  source  of  inspiration  to 
many  of  the  succeeding  ages — ^lay  in  the  great  stimulus  that  was  given 
in  their  time  to  the  study  of  the  Law.  Business  and  almost  all  public 
functions  were  suspended  for  two  months  in  the  year,  to  give  the  peo- 
ple a  chance  to  attend  the  public  lectures  which  were  then  delivered 
from  early  in  the  morning  till  late  at  night.  Great  stress  was  laid  on 
the  intellectual  acuteness  with  which  deductions  were  made  ;  and  the 
highest  ideal  of  the  race  was  to  possess  such  acuteness,  as  well  as  dili- 
gence in  the  study  of  the  Law  ^^  for  the  Law's  sake."  Such  was  the 
essence  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  among  the  Jews  of  Babylonia 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  such  it  has  remained  in  the 
smaller  Jewish  towns  of  Europe.  The  twenty  portly  volumes  contain- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  Babylonian  rabbis  {amor aim)  are  still  the  great 
subject  of  study  ;  and  the  synagogue  is  still  the  college,  the  library, 
and  the  club-house  of  the  population. 

The  twenty  volumes  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  form  a  cyclopaedia 
of  discussion,  full  of  remarkable  acumen,  upon  religion,  ethics,  bits  of 
science,  and  anecdote.  They  dominate  the  Jew  of  the  out-of-the-way 
town  in  Russia,  Austria,  or  Roumania  every  minute  of  his  life.  They 
are  his  guide  in  his  relations  with  his  neighbors  and  his  counsellor  in 
serving  God  ;  his  mathematics  and  his  art ;  his  source  of  comfort  in 
this  world  and  his  guarantee  of  a  '  ^  share  in  the  world  to  come. ' '  The 
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sons  of  the  better  element  spend  all  their  time  studying  these  folios  till 
a  year  or  two  after  they  are  married  ;  and  later  on,  they  drop  in  at  the 
synagogue  to  study  the  ancient  books  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

When,  for  example,  you  meet  a  Jew  with  sidelocks  on  his  way 
from  Broadway  to  Hester  Street,  in  !N"ew  York  City,  you  see  a  man 
going  from  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  second.  To  boast  of  a  lack 
of  interest  in  Reb  Shemuel  or  Moses  Ansell,  therefore,  as  some  of  the 
critics  of  "  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  play  have  done,  is  to  pride 
one's  self  upon  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  living,  but  rapidly  crumbling, 
relic  of  a  musty  past  bubbling  over  with  intellectual  and  emotional 
energy.  He  who  does  so  cannot  sincerely  admire  the  dumb  statues  in 
the  Roman  corridor  of  the  British  Museum  or  the  excavations  of  Pom- 
peii. It  is  only  in  business  that  the  Jews  know  how  to  put  their  best 
goods  in  the  window.  Outside  of  it  their  slight  faults  are  apt  to  catch 
the  eye  more  readily  than  their  important  virtues.  Some  of  their  no- 
blest and  most  interesting  things  are  hidden  from  view  ;  and  some  of 
these  are  shown  by  Zangwill  in  his  '^  Children  of  the  Ghetto. " 

The  Talmud,  which  is  the  second  nature  of  Reb  Shemuel,  the 
real  hero  of  the  play,  has  made  the  Jews  what  they  are — a  people  of 
thinkers  and  enthusiasts.  There  is  scarcely  a  child  of  the  Ghetto  but 
has  some  mental  or  sentimental  hobby  to  delight  his  soul.  Reb  She- 
muel is  enraptured  with  his  religion  ;  Moses  Ansell,  the  peddler,  is 
absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Law,  with  which  he  has  even  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  than  the  old  rabbi  ;  Guedalyah,  the  green- 
grocer, is  scheming  to  send  the  wandering  race  back  to  Palestine  ; 
while  Pinchas  is  a  poet  in  the  very  hypocrisy  with  which  his  soul  is 
saturated. 

Passing  to  the  women  of  the  drama,  we  find  the  same  faithfulness 
to  reality  and  the  same  genius  for  sketching  off  traits  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  life  of  the  whole  race.  In  the  old  Ghettos  of  Europe 
it  is  quite  common  for  a  family  to  practise  that  peculiar  division  of  la- 
bor under  which  the  husband  spends  the  whole  day  in  "  Law  and  ser- 
vice "  at  the  synagogue  while  the  wife  attends  to  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  It  is  only  too  natural,  therefore,  that  both  Reb  Shemuel  and 
Ansell  should  be  poor  business  men  and  that  in  each  instance  there 
should  be  a  woman  to  remind  the  man  of  his  worldly  interests.  The 
old  rabbi  has  his  nagging  wife  to  put  him  in  mind  of  the  fees  he  neg- 
lects to  collect ;  while  in  the  case  of  poor  Moses  Ansell  there  is  the 
thirteen-year-old  '^  mother  in  Israel "  to  take  care  of  him  and  things 
generally. 
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The  strongest  female  character  in  the  play  is  Malka,  who  has  ^Hwo 
businesses  and  three  children,  although  she  never  read  a  book  in  her 
life,  except  a  prayer-book. "  She  is  the  best  portrait  of  a  typical  busi- 
ness woman  of  the  Ghetto  ever  produced  ;  and  Mrs.  Belcovitch,  the 
imaginary  invalid,  who  ^'  can  hardly  crawl  around  "  with  her  two  ill- 
matched  feet,  ''  a  t'ick  one  and  a  t'in  one,"  and  her  medicine  bottle 
filled  with  water,  is  another  marvellous  creation.  Her  place  in  the 
drama  as  part  of  the  vitalizing  detail  would  be  still  more  important  if 
it  were  not  for  Shosshi  Shmendrik,  the  shy  lover  of  her  daughter,  with 
whom  she  shares  the  attention  of  the  public.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  make-up  of  this  grotesque  son  of  Israel  that  is  sound  comedy  ;  but 
the  rest  of  it  is  material  for  horseplay,  unworthy  of  the  creator  of 
Malka,  Pinchas,  or  Reb  Shemuel.  At  all  events  the  Shmendrik  of  the 
novel  has  a  clearer  raison  d^etre  than  his  cousin  of  the  play.  Nor  did 
Mr.  Zangwill  do  perfect  justice  to  his  own  inimitable  Pinchas.  De- 
lightful as  he  is  before  the  footlights,  he  lacks  some  of  the  genu- 
ine sublimity  which  streaks  the  most  repellent  manifestations  of  his 
egotism. 

As  to  the  two  lovers  of  the  drama  it  may  be  said  that,  although 
neither  of  them  is  as  strongly  projected  as  some  of  the  subordinate 
characters,  yet  Hannah  is  realized  well  enough  to  show  us  the  lov- 
able Jewish  maiden,  whose  radiant  character  is  the  soul  of  the  whole 
play. 

Altogether  '^  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  is  a  masterly  picture 
of  life,  teeming  with  types  and  ideas — the  first  drama  of  real  Jewish 
life  ever  put  on  a  Gentile  stage. 

Some  reviewers  have  wondered  whether  the  outlandish  character 
of  Zangwill 's  play  might  not  hinder  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  merits. 
But  a  work  of  art  speaks  for  itself,  and  its  audience  is  much  larger  than 
the  world  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Good  literature  is  no  more  con- 
fined to  the  people  it  portrays  than  a  statue  is  to  the  country  in  which 
it  was  modelled.  The  cultured  l^orwegian  who  has  never  set  foot  on 
Spanish  soil  may  realize  the  verisimilitude  of  a  life-study  by  Yaldes 
even  more  keenly  than  the  uneducated  Spaniard.  The  Ghetto  is  terra 
incognita  not  only  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  also  to  the  modern  Jew; 
yet  the  reality  of  the  '^  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  impresses  itself  upon 
the  imagination  of  every  intelligent  theatregoer. 

The  play  contains  several  inaccuracies,  such  as  the  appearance  of 
the  rabbi  in  a  praying  shawl  on  Passover  Eve,  when  none  but  the 
cantor  of  the  synagogue  would  wear  one.     Some  of  these  blemishes 
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are  necessitated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  stage ;  others  might  easily  be 
removed;  and  none  of  them  is  serious  enough  to  impair  the  artistic 
truth  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  occur.  They  disappear  in  the  per- 
spective ;  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  each  scene  emits  the  very  breath  of 
the  life  which  it  reproduces. 

The  severest  criticism  which  ^^  The  Children  of  the  Ghetto  "  has 
called  forth  has  been  directed  against  the  synagogue  scene  in  the  fourth 
act ;  the  singing  of  the  cantor  and  his  choir  behind  the  stage  having 
been  described  as  sacrilege.  To  clear  up  this  point  I  had  a  talk  with 
the  two  leading  orthodox  rabbis  on  the  East  Side. 

When  Rabbi  Jacob  Vidro vitz,  known  as  the  Rabbi  of  the  Exile  of 
Moscow,  had  been  told  the  story  of  the  play,  he  said,  with  a  smile  : 

"  A  very  pretty  tale.  It  is  all  correct,  too  ;  for  once  the  maiden 
has  accepted  the  ring  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  who  don't  break 
the  Sabbath  and  are  honest  men,  she  is  consecrated  to  the  man  who 
put  it  on  her  finger.  Such  is  the  law  !  Such  is  the  law  !  "  he  repeated 
in  a  tone  which  reminded  me  of  the  celebrated  scene  between  Reb 
Shemuel  and  David  Brandon.  Passing  to  the  question  of  sacrilege, 
the  rabbi  said  : 

"  If  they  don't  utter  the  ]^ame,  and  the  whole  play  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  fun  of  our  religion  or  our  people,  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion. There  is  no  Name  in  Kaddish,  and  if  the  cantor  does  not  pro- 
nounce the  ISTame  in  Yigdal  and  Borchu  there  is  no  offence. ' ' 

Rabbi  Samuel  "Wine  took  a  rather  humorous  view  of  the  matter. 

"  So  some  Gentiles  and  Jews  who  shave  their  beards  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  our  God?  "  he  said.  '^  Well,  well  !  There  are  much 
graver  sins  in  the  world  than  to  sing  Kaddish  in  a  theatre.  Time  was 
when  Jews  were  really  enjoined  from  showing  their  Laws  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  Talmud  says  that  when  the  Greeks  took  to  translating  our 
Scriptures  into  their  language  there  was  darkness  in  the  world  during 
three  days.  The  reason  of  it  was,  that  the  Greeks  did  not  translate  the 
holy  words  correctly.  Besides,  the  Gentiles  were  apt  to  make  fun  of 
our  Law,  so  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  it  in  our  synagogues. 
Now,  however,  that  our  Bible  has  been  translated  and  our  laws  have 
been  revealed  to  the  Gentiles  there  is  nothing  left  to  conceal.  So  it  all 
depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  taken.  If  the  play  tells  the  truth, 
and  does  not  fall  under  the  verse,  '  Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scorn- 
ful, '  there  is  no  sin. ' ' 

While  the  rabbi  was  speaking  a  little  girl  came  in  with  a  question 
of  law. 
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"  Rabbi,"  she  said,  '^  my  mother  has  a  glass  butter-dish  which  she 
wants  to  use  for  cabbage.    May  she  do  it  ?  " 

^ '  She  may,  my  daughter, ' '  he  answered.   ' '  But  first  she  must  keep 
it  full  of  water  for  three  days,  changing  the  water  every  few  hours. " 
When  the  girl  had  left  he  said  to  me,  with  a  beaming  face  : 
''  As  you  see,  Judaism  is  not  altogether  dead  in  America. " 
''  But  will  this  girl  come  to  ask  such  questions  for  herself  when  she 
is  married  ?  "  I  urged. 

^ '  Well,  maybe  she  won't, ' '  he  assented.  ' '  I  admit  that  piety  is  on 
the  decrease  and  that  the  young  generation  is  very  lax.  But  do  you 
know  the  verse  ?  '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  with  a  mighty 
hand  and  with  an  outstretched  arm  will  I  rule  over  them. '  Saith  the 
Talmud  :  '  He  will  give  the  Jews  a  king  cruel  as  Haman,  and  this  will 
bring  them  back  to  piety. '  When  Judaism  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  the  Up- 
permost brings  upon  them  a  great  sorrow  to  remind  them  who  they 
are.  Dreyfus  was  not  much  of  a  Jew,  was  he  ?  However,  when  he 
was  innocently  punished  by  the  anti-Semites,  it  came  back  to  him  that 
he  was  a  son  of  Israel.  Even  if  most  of  our  people  were  like  David 
Brandon,  there  would  still  be  some  good  learners  of  the  Law  ;  and  if 
the  race  strays  too  far  off,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  will  bring 
them  back. ' '  Abraham  C ahan. 


'Jl[ie  Porum 


JANUARY,    1900. 


THE  TAEIFF  A  LIVE  ISSUE. 

Has  the  tariff  issue  finally  disappeared  from  politics  ?  To  the  cas- 
ual observer  it  would  seem  that  it  had.  The  almost  unparalleled  pros- 
perity, under  existing  tariff  laws,  that  has  marked  the  administration 
of  President  McKinley,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  protection- 
ist's school  of  politics,  would  seem  to  give  force  to  such  a  belief. 

At  present  the  public  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  questions  rising  from 
the  Spanish- American  War;  and  the  political  agitators,  instead  of  dis- 
cussing whether  the  rate  of  duty  on  steel  rails  is  too  high  or  too  low, 
or  whether  an  ad  valorem,  instead  of  a  specific,  duty  should  be  imposed 
on  our  woollen  importations,  are  now  discussing  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  Philippines,  what  kind  of  legislation  shall  be  enacted  for 
Puerto  Rico,  and  what  will  be  the  future  of  Cuba.  In  their  very  nature 
these  problems  are  temporary.  They  may  be  settled  before  the  issue 
is  made,  between  the  tAvo  great  political  parties  in  the  country,  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1900.  At  most,  they  cannot  reach  beyond 
that  campaign.  New  issues,  now  unforeseen,  may  arise  which  will  ab- 
sorb the  public  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  the  tariff  ;  but  if  the  future 
may  be  judged  from  the  past  nothing  is  liable  to  arise  that  Avill  per- 
manently displace  the  tariff  as  an  issue  in  our  political  campaigns. 

Students  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  whose  in- 
terests are  directly  affected  by  legislation,  deprecate  political  agitation 
of  the  tariff.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  to  eliminate  it  from 
politics.  Chief  among  these  is  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  com- 
mission, composed  of  able  and  skilled  men,  whose  sole  business  it  should 
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be  to  watch  the  workings  of  existing  tariff  laws  and,  by  timely  sug- 
gestions to  Congress,  to  secure  non-partisan  legislation  that  would  de- 
stroy all  inequalities  in  protective  duties,  and  secure  to  the  government 
the  largest  revenue  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  all  affected  by 
such  legislation. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  such  a  commission  is  not  feasible. 
The  Federal  Constitution  does  not  recognize  such  a  body.  Under  the 
Constitution  all  legislation  on  this  subject  is  remitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  very  jealous  of  their  powers  and  prerogatives  ; 
and  would  quickly  resent  interference.  A  commission  with  the  power 
of  amending  or  in  any  way  modifying  tariff  laws  could  not  be  created 
under  the  Constitution  :  the  most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  make 
recommendations  to  Congress.  The  charge  would  soon  be  made  that  it 
was  partisan  or  inefficient ;  and  the  national  legislators  would  ignore 
such  recommendations  altogether,  or  use  them  in  partisan  debate,  as 
they  have  used  the  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  from 
the  time  of  the  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Walker  to  the 
present. 

One  of  the  strong  arguments  used  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  was  that  the  union  of  the  States  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  secure  uniformity  in  our  custom  duties,  and  an 
easy  and  indirect  way  to  support  the  government  as  well  as  to  pay 
off  the  debt  contracted  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Before  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  after  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  had  been  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain,  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  younger  Pitt  that  he  had  reconquered  the  colonies  com- 
mercially and  had  made  them  far  more  dependent  upon  England  than 
they  were  before  securing  their  political  independence.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  development  of  manu- 
factories in  the  United  States  and  to  paralyze  efforts  to  establish  and 
maintain  an  American  merchant  marine.  The  condition  of  the  people 
of  the  various  colonies  was  much  worse  than  it  had  been  under  the  rule 
of  Great  Britain,  when  the  colonies  were  political  dependencies. 

James  Madison,  to  whose  efforts  more  than  to  those  of  any  other 
among  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  is  due  the  honor  of  framing  the 
Constitution  and  of  securing  its  adoption  by  the  several  colonies,  ad- 
vocated and  approved  the  first  tariff  bill  adopted  by  Congress.  It  was 
the  second  law  passed  by  the  first  Congress  to  assemble  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  its  preamble  stated  : 
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*'  Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  Government,  the  discharge  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures 
that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported." 

The  consideration  of  this  bill  developed  the  first  great  debate  on  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  a  protective  rate  of  duties. 

The  first  Congress  was  composed  of  men  of  exceptional  ability.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where  the  bill  originated,  it  was  assailed 
both  on  its  protective  features  and  on  its  system  of  levying  duties.  By 
some  members  the  ad  valorem  were  preferred  to  the  specific  rates ;  and 
all  the  arguments  were  advanced  which  have  become  so  familiar  to 
this  generation  through  the  consideration  of  the  McKinley,  Wilson, 
and  Dingley  Bills.  Under  the  skilful  leadership  of  James  Madison 
the  bill  became  a  law.  The  tariff  question  has  since  been  political, 
and  has  led  to  many  a  heated  and  acrimonious  debate.  It  is  needless 
to  say,  therefore,  that  a  question  which  has  been  more  often  and  ably 
debated  in  and  out  of  Congress  than  any  other  issue  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  cannot  permanently  drop  out  of  politics. 

That  little  is  said  about  the  tariff  issue  at  the  present  time  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has  disappeared  from  politics.  At  several  different  pe- 
riods during  the  course  of  our  history  Congress  has  adjusted  the  tariff 
law  in  the  hope  of  permanently  settling  it.  This  was  notably  the  case 
in  the  famous  Compromise  Act  of  March  2,  1833,  advocated  by  Mr. 
Clay,  the  foremost  protectionist  of  his  day.  This  act  provided  a  sliding 
scale  whereby  all  duties  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  should  be  abolished 
within  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  had  the  desired  effect  in  meeting  the 
demands  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  it  was  accepted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  country  as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question.  The  financial  crisis  of  1837,  and  a  period  of  industrial  and 
commercial  distress  that  followed,  not  unlike  that  of  1893-5,  produced 
a  political  revolution,  leading,  in  1840,  to  the  election  of  Gen.  Harri- 
son as  President ;  and  the  Whig  party  that  came  into  power  with 
Gen.  Harrison  enacted  the  tariff  legislation  of  1842,  a  marked  pro- 
tective measure. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1844  the  restoration  to  power  of  the 
Democratic  party  again  made  the  tariff  a  live  issue ;  and  under  the  skil- 
ful guidance  of  Robert  J.  Walker,  President  Polk's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846  was  passed  by  Congress.  That 
act,  and  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty  provided  for  in 
the  act  of  1857,  aroused  such  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  industrial  States  that  the  tariff  question  became  an  impor- 
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tant  factor  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860.  Had  Pennsylvania 
elected  a  Democrat  for  Governor  in  October  then  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
not  have  been  elected  President,  and  the  Civil  War  would  have  been 
postponed  at  least  another  presidential  term.  ]^o  State  had  been  more 
loyal  to  her  Democratic  traditions  than  Pennsylvania. 

The  platform  framed  by  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  convention 
at  Chicago  which  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  President  declared  also 
for  protection  ;  and  it  was  this  recognition  of  protection  that  enabled 
the  Pepublicans  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  masterful  leadership  of 
Andrew  G.  Curtin,  to  make  that  State  Pepublican  and  cause  her  to 
cast  her  electoral  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Since  that  time  the  position 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  of  this  country  has  been  clearly  de- 
lined  on  this  issue. 

The  Republican  party  has  steadfastly  stood  for  protection  of  Amer- 
ican labor  and  home  industries.  The  Democratic  party  has  been  con- 
sistent in  its  opposition  to  Republican  legislation  on  this  subject;  and 
the  leaders,  to  judge  from  their  public  utterances  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Dingley  Bill,  while  it  was  being  considered  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  are  now  more  outspoken  for  free  trade  than  they  were  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  the  party.  While  free  silver  was  the  slogan  of 
that  party  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896,  Mr.  Bryan's  record 
on  the  tariff  issue  was  well  known  to  the  laboring  people  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and  his  free-trade  views  had  as  much  to  do  in  encompassing  his 
defeat  as  had  his  advocacy  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  tariff  issue  has  been  so  promi- 
nent in  politics  is,  that  the  wonderful  industrial  growth  in  our  country 
has  necessitated  frequent  revisions  of  any  tariff  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Our  industrial  development  since  1860  has  been  the  marvel  of 
the  world.  Consequently,  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  rates 
of  duties  at  the  time  when  any  one  of  the  great  tariff  measures  of  the 
last  thirty  years  became  a  law  developed  a  few  years  later  gross  in- 
equalities in  the  different  schedules,  due,  of  course,  to  the  changed 
trade  conditions  resulting  from  the  multiplication  of  the  manufac- 
turing industries  in  this  country,  their  growth  and  improvement,  and 
to  the  changed  trade  conditions  in  foreign  countries. 

The  McKinley  law,  by  reason  of  its  reciprocity  feature,  marked  a 
new  condition  on  this  issue.  The  trade  benefits  resulting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  from  reciprocity  agreements  enacted  under  that 
provision  created  a  desire  for  a  wider  application  of  the  principle  in 
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our  tariff  legislation.  This  was  sought  to  be  met  in  the  Dingley  Bill 
by  enacting  the  reciprocity  features  of  that  bill.  To  all  students  of  in- 
dustrial conditions,  however,  it  is  apparent  that,  in  that  act,  the  power 
of  the  President  is  too  limited.  The  next  revision  of  the  tariff  will  see 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  made  the  leading  feature  of  the  tariff  bill. 

The  present  administration,  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war 
in  the  Philippines,  needs  all  the  money  that  can  be  raised  from  revenues 
derived  from  custom  duties  and  the  internal  revenue  law.  But  when 
this  extraordinary  expense  shall  cease,  and  when  the  daily  expenses 
of  the  government  shall  reach  a  normal  condition,  the  people  who  now 
patiently  pay  the  taxes  imposed  under  the  Internal  Revenue  War  Act 
will  ask  to  be  relieved  from  some  of  the  burdens  of  that  law.  When 
that  time  shall  come  the  old  question  will  again  present  itself  as  to  the 
best  method  of  raising  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  government. 
The  Democratic  party,  through  its  leaders,  will  advocate  either  an  in- 
come tax  or  the  retention  of  the  war  taxes,  and  will  demand  a  revision 
of  the  present  so-called  Dingley  law  in  the  levying  and  collecting  of 
custom  duties.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1900  this  issue  may 
not  be  of  controlling  force.  That  it  will  be  a  controlling  force  in  1904 
is  almost  certain. 

In  political  revolution  taxation  has  ever  been  a  controlling  factor. 
This  fact  has  been  conspicuously  illustrated  among  the  English-speak- 
ing people.  If  Charles  I  of  England  had  conceded  to  Parliament  the 
right  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  used  in  the  support  of  his  government 
he  would  not  have  lost  his  throne  and  his  head.  George  III  would  not 
have  lost  his  American  possessions  had  he  permitted  the  colonies  to 
assess  and  collect  the  taxes  they  were  required  to  pay  as  dependen- 
cies of  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States,  so  long  as  it  exists  under  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, will  require  a  large  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  government.  The  manner  in  which  the  taxes  providing  these  rev- 
enues shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  will  ever  be  a  live  issue.  One 
class  of  men  forming  themselves  into  a  political  organization  will  con- 
tend for  an  indirect  taxation,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of  tariff  legis- 
lation. Another  class,  equally  patriotic,  will  maintain  that  the  burdens 
of  the  government  can  be  best  discharged  by  levying  and  collecting 
revenues  through  our  internal  revenue  system,  or  by  an  income  tax,  or 
both.  Albert  J.  Hopkins. 


GEEMA]^  AET   OF  TO-DAY. 

There  have  been  persons  who  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a  sort  of  universal  art — an  art  which  should  appeal  to 
all  nations  alike.  This  they  thought  might  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  extremely  simple  process  ;  namely,  by  the  obliteration 
and  elimination  of  all  heterogeneous  features,  l^o  one  to-day,  how- 
ever, anticipates  practical  results  from  so  deliberately  planned,  and 
conventionally  constructed,  an  art  Yolapiik. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  history  of  art  sanctions,  in  an  interna- 
tional sense,  only  such  productions  as  bear  the  unmistakable  imprint 
of  their  respective  national  origin.  Not  that  we  desire  to  see  the  na- 
tional element  as  such !  All  we  demand  of  art  is  the  representation  of 
a  strong,  human  personality  which  shall  enable  us  to  participate  in  its 
spiritual  life  and  aspirations.  But  what  does  such  sympathetic  par- 
ticipation or  communication  signify  ?  The  answer  is  simple.  Every 
great  work  of  art  essentially  reveals  a  new  spiritual  acquisition  or  vic- 
tory on  the  part  of  its  creator — a  specific  form  of  perception  or  emotion 
which  impels  to  communication.  Every  genuine  work  of  art,  there- 
fore, presupposes  an  excitation  of  emotion  not  previously  experienced 
by  any  other  individual.  Small  talents  do  not  penetrate  so  deeply, 
but  imitate  previous  models. 

The  man  of  great  and  independent  genius  eventually  touches,  in  his 
individual  experience,  upon  the  sentiments  common  to  the  race  with 
which  he  is  identified.  Consequently,  no  true  genius  is  conceivable 
that  does  not,  to  some  extent,  reveal,  together  with  a  pronounced  in- 
dividual coloring,  the  national  spirit.  This  spirit  may  be  found  at  va- 
rious depths.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  productions  characterized 
by  it  are  not  necessarily  works  of  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  a  con- 
spicuous absence  of  this  element  always  denotes,  very  near  the  surface, 
a  deviation  from  the  main  line.  Consequently,  it  would  scarcely  pay 
to  institute  researches  in  such  a  quarter  for  treasures  of  international 
value. 

One  would  suppose  that  these  simple  rules  would  be  sufficiently  re- 
liable guides  to  the  educated  classes  of  all  civilized  countries — guides 
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that  should  enable  them  at  once  to  discriminate  between  the  truly 
valuable  and  the  meretricious.  This  is  true,  more  particularly^,  when 
we  consider  that  what  has  here  been  said  of  the  present  applies  also  to 
the  past. 

From  the  age  of  Phidias  down  to  our  own  time  no  artist  has  ever 
been  recognized  as  truly  great  whose  personality,  apart  from  purely 
individual  attributes,  did  not  reveal  somewhat  of  the  general  spirit  of 
the  race  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  are  here  referring  to  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  slow  sifting  process  of  history,  in  the  course 
of  which  previously  conceived  judgments  are  frequently  overthrown. 
New  productions  cannot  rely  upon  accepted  traditions  nor  upon  the 
eloquent  indorsement  of  contemporaneous  advocates  ;  and  their  task 
is  rendered  more  difficult  when  they  must  appeal  to  us  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. It  is  only  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  strong  objections  urged 
in  the  eighteenth  century  against  the  introduction  into  Germany  of 
Shakespeare,  a  poet  whom  we  Germans  now  cherish  as  highly  as  our 
own  Goethe.  The  converse  is  also  true  ;  and  the  musician  Richard 
Wagner,  perhaps  the  most  recent  example,  already  had  a  large  follow- 
ing in  Germany  at  a  time  when  the  essentially  German  features  of  his 
productions  were  still  incomprehensible  to  those  very  foreigners  who 
have  now  become  his  admirers. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  present 
condition  of  the  fine  arts  in  Germany,  to  ascertain  what  works  may 
now  be  considered  strictly  and  purely  national.  In  what  manner  does 
the  German  demonstrate  his  sense  of  the  artistic  ?  Only  recently  a 
comparison  has  been  instituted  between  the  historical  art  of  Germany 
and  that  of  other  nations,  in  order  that  the  distinctive  features  of  our 
indigenous  productions  may  become  embodied  in  fitting  language,  in 
lieu  of  the  popular  phraseology. 

But  is  such  a  procedure  after  all  justifiable  ?  Does  not  the  national 
sense  manifest  itself  unconsciously  ?  And  is  its  influence  in  stirring  a 
sympathetic  chord  not  more  powerful  than  its  incorporation  in  the 
written  or  the  spoken  word  ?  True,  Ave  cannot  gaze  into  the  rock  to 
study  its  composition  ;  yet,  from  the  spring  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light we  can  draw  certain  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that,  throughout  a  period 
of  a  thousand  years,  wherever  German  artists  have  congregated  their 
creations  have  been  distinguished  by  a  greater  number  of  distinctively 
national  features  than  could  be  found  among  any  other  people. 

Thus  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  delight  in  beautiful  lines  and 
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forms,  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  Komans,  and  Kormans,  is  foreign  to  the 
productions  of  German  art.  The  sensuously  beautiful  colors  of  the 
Orientals  are  also  notably  absent.  J^or  is  German  music  in  accord  with 
the  melody  of  the  French  and  the  Italians.  The  unconscious  artistic 
bent  of  the  German  artist  is  not  primarily  to  create  a  perfect  work  of 
art.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  easily  carried  beyond  this  aun.  He  does 
not  regard  his  artistic  creation  as  a  finality,  but  as  a  sort  of  station 
upon  the  path  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal — a  goal  well  de- 
fined by  Goethe  in  the  words,  "  Zu  sagen  was  ich  leide  "  (to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart).  "Art  as  a  means  of  expres- 
sion "  is  a  popular  phrase  with  us. 

Under  these  conditions,  beautiful  construction — the  pleasing  sense 
of  completeness  and  finish — necessarily  suffers,  and  the  spiritual  content 
is  stimulated  and  increased.  The  nobility  and  calm  dignity  of  the  an- 
tique as  well  as  the  sense  of  measure  and  moderation  of  the  "  classi- 
cal ' '  Italians  have  ever  aroused  the  Avonder  and  admiration  of  the 
German  people  ;  and,  more  particularly,  for  the  reason  that  these  at- 
tributes seemed  to  us  almost  unattainable.  We  are  less  proficient  than 
other  nations  in  confining  the  exercise  of  artistic  means  within  the  lim- 
its of  good  taste.  When  some  powerful  sentiment  compels  expression 
we  are  apt  to  forget  the  laws  of  good  style,  which,  after  all,  are  the 
fruits  of  a  certain  psychological  development.  For  example,  as  we  de- 
light in  the  fulness  of  nature  we  heap  on  the  plane  surface  of  the  can- 
vas, with  a  total  disregard  of  incongruity,  all  that  is  contained  within 
the  three  dimensions  of  space.  We  delight  in  motion  ;  so  we  seek  to 
represent  motion  in  a  picture  which  is  necessarily  at  rest.  Our  motto 
is  not,  "  I  am  painting  a  picture  which  must  prove  a  success,"  but, ^'  See 
what  I  see  ;  feel  what  I  feel  !  "  We  study  the  paintings  of  southern 
nations  in  order  to  profit  by  them.  But,  in  such  study  only  weaker 
natures  experience  complete  success  :  with  the  more  highly  endowed 
the  German  spirit  is  sure  to  assert  itself. 

In  this  connection,  the  criticism  of  Thode,  a  well-known  historian 
of  art,  concerning  the  "  Apostle  "  by  Dtirer,  is  highly  characteristic. 
He  says,  in  substance:  "At  last  the  aged  artist  succeeded  in  approach- 
ing, in  style,  restfulness,  and  completeness,  those  Italian  masters 
whose  productions  had  ever  filled  him  with  admiration. ' '  Yet,  he  has 
placed  the  dramatic  German  fire  in  the  eye,  a  flame  which  fairly  con- 
sumes, as  it  were,  the  classic  calm  which  otherwise  characterizes  the 
picture.  But  we  Germans  rejoice  in  this  because  we  instinctively  feel 
it  to  be  a  true  manifestation  of  our  nature  ;  we  recognize  the  picture  as 
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genuine.  Art  must  be  truthful ;  it  must  axxjord  with  nature  :  this  we 
exact  as  the  primary  condition.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  relig- 
ious paintings  of  the  southern  nations  were  more  "  beautiful "  than  our 
own.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  even  the  Italians 
regarded  the  Madonnas  of  the  German  masters  as  distinguished  by 
greater  "piety."  Other  nations  may  tell  us  that  we  do  not  contribute 
our  best  as  art ;  but  perhaps  we  convey  it  through  art.  At  all  events, 
the  student  who  examines  our  artistic  productions  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering qualities  which  have  already  acquired  currency  will  be  dis- 
appointed. 

Even  where,  metaphorically  speaking,  new  international  products 
of  art  are  cultivated  in  gardens  or  hot-houses,  the  influence  of  the  na- 
tive soil  becomes  manifest  in  the  general  structure  and  appearance  of 
the  plant.  The  most  important  problems  of  modern  art  have  also  ac- 
tively engaged  the  attention  of  our  artists  ;  and  here  again  the  treat- 
ment naturally  reveals  distinctively  national  features.  An  exception 
to  the  rule  is  Liebermann  ;  and  he,  so  far  as  race  is  concerned,  may 
scarcely  be  termed  a  German.  Leibl's  attitude  toward  his  models  is  also 
somewhat  cool ;  but  in  this  instance  the  term  ' '  coolness  ' '  is  scarcely 
synon3anous  with  lack  of  sympathy.  Adolph  Menzel,  again,  a  great 
draughtsman,  and,  for  his  time,  a  brilliant  painter,  was  incapable  of 
regarding  his  models  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  form  and  color. 
He  describes  and  criticises  them,  as  it  were,  and  betrays,  apart  from 
a  sense  of  humor  which  may  scarcely  be  characterized  as  distinctively 
German,  a  thoroughly  Teutonic  liking  for  what  is  individual  and 
unique. 

When  we  desire  to  study  the  German  spirit  in  its  native  haunts,  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  departments  which  admit  and  facilitate  an 
active  participation  of  the  feelings,  both  in  the  serious  and  the  humor- 
ous genre.  We  may  unhesitatingly  declare  that,  for  many  decades,  the 
best  products  of  German  genius  were  to  be  found  largely  in  the  field  of 
humor.  We  Germans  are  confirmed  theorists.  The  theory  of  classical 
beauty  had  at  one  time  completely  turned  our  heads  ;  and  long  after 
our  neighbor  France  had  realized  the  mistake  we  gazed  persistently  iu 
the  wrong  direction.  The  conception  of  historical  painting  was  also 
extended  far  beyond  justifiable  limits  ;  and  here  our  specific  endow- 
ment frequently  led  us  astray.  The  one-sided  estimate  of  the  ideal  and 
the  emotional  led  mediocre  talents  into  the  field  of  so-called  literary  or 
anecdotal  painting,  the  raison  d^etre  of  which  was  to  present  a  picture 
for  the  purpose  of  arousing  interest  in  a  historical,  patriotic,  or  anec- 
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dotal  subject.  To-day,  this  tendency  to  accentuate  the  subject  rather 
than  its  mode  of  treatment  fortunately  survives  in  a  few  insignificant 
specimens  only.  Formerly,  however,  the  above-mentioned  genre,  to- 
gether with  the  other  branches  of  this  theoretically  sifted  school,  so 
completely  dominated  our  exhibitions,  that  only  a  few  prominent  ar- 
tists, such  as  Menzel,  could  afford  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  true  German  spirit,  emancipated  from 
the  pedantry  of  the  schools,  could  manifest  itself  only  in  a  genre  which 
was  not  taken  seriously  ;  and,  naturally,  the  least  serious  of  all  depart- 
ments was  that  of  humor.  The  early  efforts  of  such  excellent  humor- 
ists as  Wilhelm  Busch  and  Adolph  Oberbauder  may  be  traced  to  this 
period,  which  gave  birth  also  to  a  progeny  of  brilliant  caricaturists. 
Yet,  prior  to  these  we  already  had  a  number  of  artists  who  were  not 
merely  humorists,  but  who  also  diligently  cultivated  kindred  depart- 
ments. Whatever,  indeed,  laid  no  claim  to  "  High  Art,"  or  failed  to 
cater  to  the  eternal  rules  of  aesthetics  as  laid  down  by  the  unbending 
critics  of  that  period,  may  here  be  stated  to  have  revealed  the  true  Ger- 
man spirit.  To  this  category  belong  the  modest ' '  genre  pictures, ' '  fre- 
quently deficient  in  technique — pictures  representing  subjects  identified 
with  our  fairy  lore,  and  the  numerous  sketches  in  the  form  of  illustra- 
tions to  newspapers  and  magazines. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  refer,  first  and  foremost,  to  Ludwig 
Eichter,  who,  with  the  eye  of  affection,  discerned  the  best  features  of 
German  f ogyism ;  reproducing  these  in  a  chaste  and  felicitous  man- 
ner and  with  a  rich  display  of  fantasy.  I  would  also  recall  Spitzung, 
with  his  love  of  comfort  and  elegance,  and  Moritz  von  Schwind,  whose 
style  was  preeminently  distinguished  by  healthfulness  and  amiability. 
These  were  artists  by  innate  endowment.  They  were  men  of  feeling, 
and  they  depicted  all  subjects  the  contemplation  of  which,  by  influ- 
encing the  finer  emotions,  created  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction.  They 
were,  indeed,  by  birth,  religious  painters  ;  but  at  that  time  all  relig- 
ious paintings  were  still  placed  in  the  category  of  ^'  Grand  Historic 
Art" — a  genre  which  could  not  be  conceived  without  ^'classical 
lines, "  ^  ^  noble  poses, ' '  and  ample  flowing  raiment  after  the  manner  of 
Raphael.  Men  of  the  stamp  of  Eichter  and  Schwind,  therefore,  did 
not  become  painters  of  sacred  subjects,  but  found  their  talents  diverted 
into  other  channels. 

The  first  painter  actually  to  rebel  against  the  restrictions  based 
upon  a  natural  and  spontaneous  expression  in  religious  painting  was 
Gebhards  of  Diisseldorf,  who  at  least  transferred  Biblical  anecdotes 
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into  the  Middle  Ages  or  into  the  period  of  the  Eef  ormation ;  thus  eman- 
cipating himself  from  the  traditional  and  conventional  types  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Apostles,  by  imparting  to  them  somewhat  of  his  own 
subjectivity.  Gebhards  was  followed  by  Fritz  von  Uhde,  who  repre- 
sented the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  as  stepping  into  the  narrow  cham- 
ber to  comfort,  and  to  abide  with,  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  of  to-day. 
Even  the  angels  as  depicted  by  Uhde  are  winged  children  of  poverty, 
singing  consolation  and  comfort.  In  this  way  arose  a  truly  vital  school 
of  German  religious  painting.  The  movement,  however,  has  never  been 
countenanced  by  the  Elders  of  the  Church — those  strict  and  unbending 
guardians  of  tradition.  If  you  ask  a  German  to-day  whom  he  considers 
the  most  specifically  Teutonic  of  all  living  masters  of  the  brush,  he 
will,  in  all  probability,  first  mention  the  name  of  Hans  Thoma.  This 
artist  is  specifically  j^erman,  not  only  in  the  representation,  but  also 
in  the  selection  of  subjects. 

In  all  the  pictures  which  have  secured  for  him  a  wide  celebrity, 
Thoma,  like  his  predecessor,  Ludwig  Kichter,  aimed  to  give  expression 
to  extremely  simple  and  homely  sentiments.  He  mirrors  the  spirit  of 
the  common  folk,  but  in  the  noblest  sense,  never  descending  to  com- 
monplace or  platitude.  His  pictures  have  been  characterized  as  ' '  folk- 
songs in  color. ' '  They  may,  indeed,  be  aptly  compared  with  the  poetic 
conceptions  of  Uhland  ;  for  they  are  not  only  simple,  but  rich  and 
deep,  and  the  more  they  are  studied  the  more  interesting  they  become. 
"  Home  Sweet  Home  " — this  is  the  eternal  refrain  of  all  his  creations. 
It  echoes  from  hill  and  dale  ;  it  is  suggested  by  every  tree  and  house  ; 
the  figures  meditate  on  it ;  the  very  animals  seem  to  be  imbued  with 
it ;  paradise  itself  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  home  environment. 
Yet,  beside  these  peaceful  scenes  we  not  infrequently  discern  the  pres- 
ence of  the  weird  phantasmagoria,  which  has  ever  been  peculiarly 
associated  with  the  imaginative  tendency  of  the  German  mind. 

A  somewhat  broader  nature  is  that  of  the  Swiss,  Arnold  Bocklin, 
whom  we  Germans,  to-day,  with  common  consent,  rank  among  our 
own  foremost  artists.  Thoma  was  '*  discovered  "  somewhat  late  ;  but 
his  rise  to  popularity  was  extremely  rapid.  For  several  decades  Bock- 
lin was  the  subject  of  a  very  animated  controversy.  His  glowing  colors 
impressed  the  somewhat  spoiled  and  effeminate  spectator  of  a  former 
generation  as  ' '  unhealthy  and  poisonous. ' '  His  defective  drawing 
was  regarded  as  unpardonable  ;  and  his  subjects  were  called  foreign 
and  uncongenial,  not  because  the  scenes  were  usually  laid  in  the  South, 
the  traditional  land  of  Teutonic  longing,  but  because  the  rich  fantasy 
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exacted  too  much  from  the  average  observer.  Consequently,  on  first 
viewing  these  productions  the  majority  of  people  saw  only  what  they 
termed  ^ '  ugliness ' '  in  the  mythical  and  fabulous  creatures,  the  satyrs, 
nymphs,  dragons,  and  all  the  populous  tribe  of  water  and  forest  which 
Bocklin  loved  to  present.  These  were  usually  of  a  size  too  large  to  ad- 
mit of  their  conception  as  ''  accessories,"  and  yet  not  large  enough  to 
warrant  the  acceptation  of  the  landscape  as  a  mere  background.  Here, 
then,  was  something  new  and  unaccustomed — a  landscape  which,  so 
to  speak,  had  become  incorporated  in  living  beings  that  dwelt  in  it. 

In  Bocklin  we  find  a  repetition  of  the  process  which  in  the  im- 
agination of  the  ancients  produced  the  conception  of  the  gods  as  the 
living  embodiment  of  various  states  of  nature.  The  Jupiter  of  Otrioli 
involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the  sky  in  its  serenity  ;  the  darkened  vis- 
age of  Neptune,  by  the  expression  of  the  features  alone,  immediately 
suggests  the  threatening  tempest  upon  the  deep.  Upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance Bocklin  discloses  to  us  a  world  of  impressions.  We  behold 
nature  in  an  almost  infinite  succession  of  wonderful  moods,  in  which 
animate  and  inanimate  objects  impress  us  as  one  and  indivisible.  Bock- 
lin has  this  faculty  of  unification  ;  for  he  neither  copies  from  models, 
nor  does  he  present  a  mere  portrayal  of  nature.  As  Diirer  once  con- 
ceived the  spirit  as  living  within  the  finished  form,  so,  by  means  of  an 
ethereally  beautiful  and  dreamful  coloring,  Bocklin  places  upon  the 
canvas  poetic  ideas  which  preexist  in  the  soul.  Thus,  in  a  truly  lyrical 
spirit,  and  with  a  wealth  of  humor,  he  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  all 
the  fabulous  creatures  of  mythology  ;  evolving  them,  as  it  were,  from 
out  the  very  midst  of  the  rich  and  passionate  landscape  of  the  South. 

Bocklin  also  shows  us  the  Emperor  Death  riding  through  the 
stormy  fields  of  autumn.  He  shows  us  Peace  and  Death — the  Island 
of  Death,  and  the  Island  of  the  Blessed,  where  all  life  forever  blooms. 
He  depicts  Prometheus,  high  upon  the  mountain  top,  his  powerful 
form  chained  and  yet  defiant,  like  a  storm-cloud.  One  picture  repre- 
sents War  and  his  Comrades  sweeping  over  the  landscape  ;  and  upon 
another  celebrated  painting  we  behold  an  anchorite  playing  upon  his 
violin,  and  watched  by  the  angelic  host  and  by  the  Virgin  Mary,  who 
seems  to  suffer  in  sympathy  with  the  tearless  anguish  of  the  Saviour. 
Thus  has  this  poet  of  the  art  of  coloring  bestowed  upon  us  many  sub- 
jects, great  and  small — cheerful  little  scenes  in  miniature  form  ;  and 
again  bold  and  vigorous  conceptions,  many  of  them  treating  lofty  and 
religious  subjects. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  have  become  accustomed  to  look  on  the  en- 
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tourage  of  Frederick  the  Great  with  the  eyes  of  Adolph  Menzel.  With 
equal  justice  it  may  be  asserted  that  we  have  learned  to  regard  the  ob- 
jects portrayed  by  Bocklin  in  the  spirit  of  that  great  master.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  his  influence  should  already  have  permeated  the 
whole  domain  of  art.  Whoever  has  learned  to  appreciate  Bocklin  has 
not  only  received  a  gift  in  the  form  of  beautiful  impressions,  but  has 
greatly  enlarged  his  own  conception  of  nature. 

Bocklin  is,  above  all,  a  colorist ;  and  with  him  color  is  not  a  mere 
accessory,  but  an  important  medium  of  expression.  If  we  consider, 
however,  the  particular  qualities  which  I  have  already  designated  as 
peculiar  to  our  national  genius,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  the  Ger- 
man mind  is  often  capable  of  exercising  with  the  pencil  a  still  more 
potent  influence. 

The  draughtsman  is  far  less  hampered  in  his  movements  than  the 
colorist :  he  draws  a  curved  line  upon  the  white  sheet  before  him,  and, 
behold  !  the  sun  stands  in  the  heavens.  With  a  few  simple  touches 
he  darkens  a  landscape,  and  night  settles  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
He  draws  the  outlines  of  a  human  figure,  accentuating  the  left  side  by 
darkened  lines,  and  thus  reveals  it  as  illuminated  from  the  right.  Free- 
hand drawing,  the  art  of  the  pencil,  thus  employs  suggestions  and  sym- 
bols designed  to  call  attention  to  points  not  bodily  represented  on  the 
picture,  which  the  observer's  own  fantasy  must  independently  evolve 
from  the  sketch  before  him.  Such  artists,  therefore,  whose  primary 
aim  was  to  awaken  ideas  and  sentiments,  naturally  availed  themselves 
of  the  incomparable  means  of  expression  afforded  in  this  department — 
a  department,  indeed,  which  may  be  characterized  as  a  compromise 
between  painting  and  poetry.  So  it  is  natural  that,  since  the  days  of 
Holbein  and  Dlirer,  this  department  should  have  furnished  the  great- 
est number  of  productions  specifically  German  in  character. 

During  the  time  that  our  national  art  was  dominated  by  a  foreign 
style,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  '^  grand  opera  "  prior  to  Wagner,  the 
blossomings  of  German  art  may  be  found  in  a  long  list  of  sketches  and 
illustrations,  collectively  evincing  a  silent,  but  steady,  growth.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  recall  Kethel,  Schwind,  Eichter,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  Adolph  Menzel.  To-day  we  possess  a  great  number  of  skilful 
artists  in  black  and  white.  Among  these  Max  Klinger  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  prominent. 

The  first  works  of  Max  Klinger  excited  public  attention,  and,  be- 
cause of  an  unconventional  style  and  a  singularity  bordering  on  eccen- 
tricity, considerable  opposition.    His  subjects  were  infinitely  varied, 
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and  suggested  the  casual  ideas  of  a  young  man  of  high  intellectual  en- 
dowment. And  yet  they  were  something  more  than  random  ideas  : 
they  were  fantasies.  Thus  we  have  ''  The  Rescue  of  O vidian  Sacri- 
fices," pages  giving  a  humorous  turn  to  the  tragic  climaxes  of  antique 
sagas.  As  a  lover  lies  dreaming,  the  glove  of  his  inamorata  appears 
before  him  in  all  manner  of  grotesque  and  humorous  associations. 

In  addition  to  these  momentary  moods  and  inspirations  Klinger 
has  given  us  subjects  of  a  serious  turn.  Side  by  side  with  his  play  of 
humor,  we  find  designs  distinguished  by  a  positively  demoniac  sense 
of  the  tragic  element.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  bold  symbolism,  the  artist 
presents  the  pictures  entitled,  ^'Eve  and  the  Future"  ;  '^  A  Life" 
(upon  which  the  revolting  features  of  the  career  of  an  unfortunate  are 
so  delineated  as  to  stir  our  deepest  pity)  ;  '  *  The  March  Days  of  1848  ' ' 
(depicting  the  fierce  intoxication  of  the  Revolutionists  of  that  time) ; 
^ '  The  Tragedy  of  a  Mother ' '  (representing  the  suicide  of  a  wife,  after 
killing  her  babe  because  of  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  a 
drunkard)  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  conceptions  respectively  entitled 
' '  The  Seduction  ' '  and  ' '  A  Story  of  Love, ' '  in  which  the  darkest  pas- 
sion is  illumined  with  surpassing  truthfulness  and  vividness. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  deeply  sympathetic  nature  of  the  man  which 
eventually  drew  about  him  a  large  circle  of  admirers.  Klinger  is  en- 
tirely free  from  the  traditional  fault  of  the  German  artist,  shared  even 
by  Albrecht  Diirer.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  accumulate  details  and 
trivialities,  due  to  a  love  of  elaboration.  Klinger  at  once  embraces  his 
subject  in  all  its  essentials.  He  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convert  the  special  circumstance  into  a  permanent 
type.  I  would  here  present  as  an  example  his  well-known  Cycle  en- 
titled "  Death  "  :  the  first  page,  a  sort  of  prelude,  introduces,  as  it 
were,  the  Spirit  of  the  Dream  who  sits  brooding  upon  the  nocturnal 
shore,  contemplating  the  butterfly  hovering  among  the  lilies.  The 
Spirit  then  beholds  pictures  of  Death  passing  out  into  the  dismal  night ; 
and  it  is  here  that  Klinger  introduces  a  series  of  confused  and  detached 
fragments  from  the  tragedies  of  life. 

The  Flood  tells  of  the  sufferings  of  the  shipwrecked,  of  Death 
laughingly  capsizing  vessels  and  sending  forth  his  servant,  the  forked 
lightning,  to  end  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched,  or  despatching  dreams 
to  smooth  the  passage  of  the  sleeping  infant  into  eternity.  ISTew  and 
ever  varying  pictures  pass  before  the  soul  of  the  brooding  artist :  great 
conceptions,  covering  a  wide  perspective,  and  sketches  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude, yet  greater  depth,  emerge  from  the  dark  background  of  his 
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fantasy.  Gradually  he  recognizes  that  all  of  these  constitute  parts  of 
a  whole.  The  single  notes  become  chords  ;  and  the  chords  culminate 
in  an  ^^  Epic  of  Death. " 

"  We  flee  the  form  of  death,  uot  death  itself,  which  is  the  goal  of  all  our  desires. 
Fear  regards  Death  as  a  terrifying  vision :  but  the  experienced  and  aged  wanderer 
does  not  flee  from  it ;  for  he  recognizes  the  spirit  beneath  the  outward  form,  and, 
bending  before  this  spirit,  he  is  crowned  with  the  palm  of  peace." 

We  toil  as  in  the  days  of  the  pyramids,  harnessed  to  the  yoke,  in 
order  that  we  may  accumulate  wealth.  Yet  its  form  is  as  vain  as  that 
of  the  great,  who  make  war  for  the  sake  of  a  Crown  that  derides 
them  :  above  their  final  rest,  the  mighty  Goddess,  Time,  passes  with 
crushing  tread.  Temples  become  heaps  of  ruins.  Flourishing  trees 
wither  to  dry  stumps.  Fragmentary  is  our  belief.  Piecework,  our 
knowledge  ;  its  hold  upon  us  is  purely  superficial ;  and  when  Ave  seek 
to  attain  the  highest  peaks,  we  lose  our  grasp  and  become  helpless. 

In  nature  we  are  as  helpless  as  the  child  that  kneels  beside  its  dead 
mother.  ' '  Why  dost  thou  tell  me  nothing  ?  "  it  says.  ' '  I  need  thee. ' ' 
Here  lies  the  solution.  The  individual  dies  ;  humanity  lives.  The 
ideals  of  humanity  are  superior  to  the  destiny  of  individuals.  ' '  Dost 
thou  desire  to  become  glorified  in  the  service  of  the  temporal,  or  an- 
nihilated in  the  service  of  the  eternal  ?  "  To  each  and  every  one 
compelled  to  Avage  the  inner  conflict,  this  question  of  the  tempter 
is  presented  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
standard-bearers  of  progress  are  those  that  successfully  resist  tempta- 
tion. Thus  Death  finally  teaches  us  the  lesson  of  the  eternity  of 
nature.  Day  breaks  at  last ;  and  we  sink  down  and  worship  the 
spirit  of  everlasting  beauty  !  The  lay  of  death  terminates  in  a  song  of 
praise  on  the  eternity  of  life. 

I  have  here  endeavored  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  these  etchings, 
upon  which  the  most  carping  critic  Avill  fail  to  detect  a  single  fea- 
ture that  may  be  termed  inanimate  or  strained.  These  sketches  are 
neither  allegories  nor  riddles.  Their  aun  is  not  to  describe  ideas,  but 
to  mirror  sentiments  which  give  rise  to  thought.  They  do  not  breathe 
the  popular  spirit :  indeed,  they  are  comprehensible  to  those  only  who 
have  pondered  the  great  questions  of  existence.  But  the  conceptions 
of  Klinger  are  art  in  the  highest  sense — art  in  which  all  is  resolved  into 
the  realm  of  ideas.  Whoever  has  once  penetrated  into  the  wonderful 
world  disclosed  by  the  artist  will  indeed  feel  transported  to  the  very 
heart  of  existence,  far  removed  from  the  humdrum  life  of  the  day. 
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The  positively  gigantic  fantasy  of  Max  Klinger  does  not  appear 
with  equal  distinctness  in  all  his  works.  He  is  not  only  a  master  of 
the  pencil,  but  also  excels  as  painter  and  sculptor  ;  and,  with  fine  dis- 
crimination, he  ever  regards  the  province  of  the  pencil  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  sister  arts  whose  mission  it  is  to  deal  with  form.  Thus  we 
have  paintings  by  Klinger  distinguished  by  imposing  reserve  and 
statuesque  calm,  and  sculptures  which  reveal  the  true  artistic  delight 
in  the  representation  of  the  nude.  Yet  both  paintings  and  sculptures 
are  characterized  by  noble  dignity  and  purity  of  style. 

Frequently,  however,  we  find  a  tendency  also  here  toward  what 
we  Germans  designate  in  the  narrower  sense  as  ^'  the  Art  of  the  Fan- 
tasy. "  As  an  illustration  may  be  mentioned  a  work  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  ' '  Christ  on  Olympus. ' '  In  the  midst  of  the  gods  of 
Greece,  who  already  show  signs  of  age  and  decrepitude,  we  behold 
the  figure  of  Christ,  who  enters  accompanied  by  Death.  An  oppress- 
ive atmosphere  pervades  the  picture  and  rests  upon  every  soul.  Far 
below  we  behold  the  Titans  shaking  the  pillars  of  their  prison-house. 
The  whole  picture  is  emblematic  of  the  tragic  destruction  of  an  epoch 
of  culture,  universal  in  its  scope  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  figure  upon 
it  modelled  upon  traditional  types.  The  work  is  permeated  by  the 
great  inventive  genius  of  the  artist. 

No  contemporary  painter  has  given  such  splendid  expression  to 
the  axiom  of  Faust  as  Max  Klinger.  So  powerful  is  the  impulse  to 
rend  old  forms  asunder  and  to  create  new  symbols  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  bold  and  unprecedented  artistic  conceptions,  that  at  times 
it  seems  almost  as  if  a  new  Durer  had  arisen.  The  objections  urged 
against  Klinger  are  those  usually  brought  forth  against  the  Ger- 
manic spirit  as  a  whole.  The  qualities  especially  conspicuous  in  him 
are  again  distinctively  Teutonic. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  those  who  desire  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  more  profound  conceptions  of  contemporaneous  Ger- 
man art  to  study  above  all  the  work  of  Max  Klinger. 

Ferd.  Avenarius. 
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"When  Benjamin  Franklin  raised  his  famous  kite  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  raising  new  ethical  or  legal  problems.  His  experiment  was 
purely  scientific.  He  meant  to  draw  lightning  from  the  clouds,  and  he 
succeeded.  At  the  time,  there  had  not  been  enacted  a  law  like  that  re- 
cently passed  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  entitled  :  ' '  An  act  to  pre- 
vent the  stealing  of  electricity. ' '  That  electricity  might  be  guided, 
that  it  might  be  measured  as  easily  as  water,  Franklin  may  possibly 
have  foreseen.  Did  he  imagine  that  it  would  be  available  for  general 
consumption,  that  it  could  be  stored  as  well  as  distributed,  that  mil- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  spent  in  making  and  buying  it,  and  that, 
eventually,  electricity  would  become  property  ? 

Franklin's  public  reputation  as  an  enterprising  kite-flyer  is  secure. 
Wholly  different,  however,  would  that  reputation  be  to-day  if,  instead 
of  flying  his  kite  in  the  air  and  waiting  for  a  thunderstorm,  he  should 
throw  the  string  over  a  telephone,  telegraph,  electric-light,  or  electric- 
power  wire.  If  he  escaped  the  physical  consequences  of  contact  with 
a  Avire  carrying  heat,  light,  and  power,  the  legal  consequences  in  most 
of  the  States  would  rapidly  follow  any  such  habitual  experiment.  In 
some  cities  he  would  come  in  contact  with  municipal  ordinances  for- 
bidding him  to  fly  kites  at  all  in  streets  trellised  with  electric  wires. 
The  grounding  of  an  electric  wire  means  an  "  obstruction,"  or  it  means 
a  diversion  of  the  current  involving  an  interruption  of  business  or  a 
loss  of  power.  When  telegraph  wires  were  first  put  up  in  New  York 
the  kite  nuisance  was  one  of  the  most  common  interruptions ;  and,  in 
crowded  cities,  a  war  had  to  be  made  upon  kite-flying.  But  electricity 
as  property  is  exposed  not  merely  to  the  hazards  of  weather  and  to 
ignorant  interference  ;  it  is  exposed  also  to  theft.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
for  a  skilled  operator  to  tap  a  wire  and  steal  a  message.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  divert  the  current  to  run  a  dynamo  in  your  own  cellar;  and  if 
a  man  has  a  grudge  against  a  telephone  or  a  telegraph  company  he 
may  cut  off  its  business  with  a  pair  of  nippers. 

It  Avas  inevitable,  therefore,  that  electricity  as  property  should  seek 
insulation  in  the  statutes  of  most  of  the  States.  Within  the  last  two 
34 
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years  a  dozen  States  have  had  to  modify  their  laws  in  order  to  punish 
'*  the  stealing  "  of  electricity,  as  it  is  called  in  Connecticut,  or  '^  lar- 
ceny," as  it  is  called  in  Montana,  or  ^^  malicious  obstruction,  disturb- 
ance, or  diversion  of  the  electric  current,"  or  "tampering  with  meters," 
or  interfering  with  apparatus,  which  the  law  recognizes  in  various 
other  States.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  electrical  property  must  be 
protected,  and  all  the  session  laws  have  become  storage  batteries  for 
fulminating  legal  maledictions  and  contradiction ;  but  the  legal  doctors 
do  not  agree  as  to  what  the  punishment  shall  be,  and  it  is  here  where 
the  contradiction  comes  in,  as  it  does  in  every  attempt  to  scale  penal- 
ties to  crimes. 

Connecticut,  under  a  law  passed  in  1897,  punishes  the  stealing  of 
electricity  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail,  which  may  last  ninety  days.  Montana  punishes  such  "  lar- 
ceny "  by  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500,  equal  to  the  penalty  for  the  lar- 
ceny of  gas  or  water.  In  Michigan  the  penalty  is  $100  and  costs,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Iowa  have  the  same  penalties — 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $500,  or  imprisonment  of  not  over  six  months, 
or  both.  Georgia  makes  the  offence  a  misdemeanor,  the  punishment 
for  which  may  be  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  work  on  the  chain-gang  twelve  months.  The 
same  variation  will  be  found  in  other  States.  Though  there  are  meters 
for  water,  gas,  and  electricity,  there  is  no pmnometer  by  which  to  meas- 
ure penalties.  If  such  a  meter  could  be  invented  and  introduced  into 
legislatures  and  courts  of  justice,  we  might  hope  for  some  uniformity 
in  gauging  penalties  for  crime. 

Granted  that  Franklin  may  have  foreseen  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
steal  electricity,  could  he  have  foreseen  that  it  would  be  a  sin  punish- 
able by  fine  or  imprisonment  to  give  it  away  ?  Yet  the  people  of  I^e- 
braska  have  lately  passed  a  law  in  which  the  giving  away  of  electricity 
to  certain  persons  is  prohibited.  Telephone  and  electric-light  com- 
panies are  forbidden  to  give  free  or  reduced  rates  to  any  city  or  village 
officials ;  and  the  officers  or  agents  of  a  telephone  company  bestowing 
their  favors  in  this  way  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100  to  $500  and  to  im- 
prisonment of  from  thirty  days  to  six  months.  Electric-light  compa- 
nies committing  the  same  offence  are  liable  to  the  same  fine ;  and  the 
guilty  persons  in  such  corporations  may  be  imprisoned  for  from  thirty 
to  ninety  days. 

Why  telephone  officials  should  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  and 
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why  electric-light  officials  should  get  off  with  a  maximuin  of  ninety- 
days  does  not  appear  in  the  statute.  Passed  in  order  to  prevent  unjust 
discriminations,  a  distinction  is  nevertheless  made  in  the  penalty  where 
no  difference  is  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  penalty  for  the 
city  official  who  accepts  free  or  reduced  telephone  or  electric-light 
or  water  service  is  a  fine  of  from  $100  to  $500  and  imprisonment 
from  thirty  to  ninety  days,  with  forfeiture  of  office.  The  same  pen- 
alty is  provided  for  city  officials  accepting  free  passes  on  street  rail- 
ways. A  laudable  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  make  the  penalties 
uniform.  The  Nebraska  law  is  an  intimation  that  electric-light,  power, 
and  traction  companies  may  become  a  source  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion in  municipal  affairs,  and  that  it  may  be  even  necessary  to  prohibit 
city  officials  from  using  water  freely. 

Thus  the  introduction  of  every  new  invention  may  enlarge  the  field 
of  litigation.  There  is,  first,  an  opportunity,  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
to  quarrel  about  patents,  which  constitute  a  special  law-branch,  turn- 
ing mainly  upon  questions  of  priority.  That,  however,  relates  to  the 
birth  of  the  invention ;  carrying  it  into  court,  but  not  into  the  legisla- 
ture. The  law-makers  are  concerned,  not  with  its  genesis,  but  with  its 
effect,  and  with  the  form  of  public  injury  into  which  it  may  be  per- 
verted. It  is  curiously  interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which,  sooner  or 
later,  new  inventions  are  engraved  in  the  criminal  code.  Not  even  the 
most  utilitarian  moralist  would  venture  to  suggest  that  there  is  any- 
thing wicked  or  maleficent  in  electricity  or  in  any  of  the  forces  of  na- 
ture. These  are  rather  beneficent  gifts  for  which  we  are  grateful ; 
but  their  application  to  modern  life  opens  new  sources  of  temptation 
or  reveals  new  sources  of  danger. 

A  host  of  modern  inventions  or  manufactured  articles  having  a 
market  value  constitute  a  new  opportunity  for  the  thief.  Most  of 
these  articles  come  under  the  ordinary  definitions  and  conceptions  of 
property.  They  do  not  need  to  be  catalogued  in  the  statutes.  The 
theft  of  a  lamp  is  larceny  ;  it  may  be  a  Roman  lamp  or  a  Greek  lamp, 
an  oil  lamp  or  an  electric  lamp.  Whether  it  constitutes  grand  larceny 
or  petit  larceny  will  in  certain  States  of  the  Union  depend,  not  upon 
its  age  or  newness,  but  upon  its  market  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  modern  crimes  which  could  not  have 
been  committed  in  ancient  days  because  the  instruments  for  their  per- 
petration did  not  exist.  They  are  the  outcome  of  modern  civilization 
and  they  require  new  legislation. 

The  tapping  of  a  telegraph  wire  is  a  modern  form  of  highway  rob- 
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bery.  In  the  old  days,  the  method  was  to  waylay  the  courier  on  the 
road  and  to  rob  him  of  his  purse  or  of  his  message.  The  formula  of 
the  modern  highAvayman  is  not,  ^ '  Stand  and  deliver, ' '  but  simply 
''Deliver."  And  he  may  get  a  message  from  the  lightning  courier 
which  may  be  worth  more  to  him  than  a  well-filled  purse.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  indiscriminate  tapping.  It  is  some  special 
message  or  information  that  the  thief  is  looking  for,  possibly  for  its 
effect  on  the  stock  market  or  on  other  business  ventures  ;  but  the  use 
of  cipher  codes  renders  the  tapping  of  telegraph  wires  of  little  avail 
even  in  time  of  war,  unless  the  code,  as  well  as  the  message,  has  been 
stolen.  For  the  tapping  of  power  or  light  lines  the  modern  highway- 
man comes  in  out  of  the  rain.  He  can  do  his  business  better  indoors 
by  attacking  the  electric  meter,  confusing  its  calculations,  and  thus 
getting  more  current  than  he  pays  for.  Such  at  least  seems  to  be  the 
implication  of  recent  statutes. 

If,  however,  electricity  permits  itself  to  be  used  as  an  agent  of 
crime,  it  is  also  invoked  to  prevent  crime.  The  house-breaker  must 
beware  of  the  burglar  alarm,  and  the  flooding  of  stores  at  night  by 
electricity  is  a  brilliant  defiance  to  his  dark  lantern.  The  telephone 
and  the  telegraph  may  assist  in  capturing  the  criminal,  and  the  elec- 
tric light  may  illumine  his  cell  and  his  intellect.  The  motive  for  intro- 
ducing the  electric  light  in  the  Kentucky  penitentiary  at  Frankfort  is 
thus  declared  in  the  Statutes  of  1898,  "  that  inmates  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  at  night. ' ' 

In  adopting  execution  by  electricity  Massachusetts  followed  in  the 
wake  of  ^New  York.  It  is  more  merciful  than  hanging,  and  more  rapid. 
It  can  be  done  in  a  cell  with  a  few  witnesses,  instead  of  with  theatrical 
effect  in  the  rotunda  of  the  jail  or  in  the  jail-yard  with  several  hundred 
spectators.  In  civilized  communities,  if  the  death  penalty  persists,  the 
electric  current  will  no  doubt  displace  the  rope  and  the  axe.  But  Colo- 
rado recently  cut  the  hangman's  knot  in  another  fashion  by  abolishing 
capital  punishment  altogether. 

In  modern  legislation  steam  has  had  an  enormous  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  way  of  railroad  legislation.  The  introduction  of  electric 
railways  now  renders  necessary  many  verbal  amendments  in  the  laws 
of  the  States.  Penalties  have  long  been  enacted  for  obstructing  steam - 
railroads.  Where  the  Avord  ''  steam  "  was  used  in  the  statutes  the 
phrase  "  steam  or  electricity  "  is  now  necessary.  So,  in  recent  statutes, 
there  will  be  found  many  laws  for  the  protection  of  street  railways  and 
for  punishing  interference  with  electric  motors,  just  as  interference 
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with  locomotive  engines  is  punished.  Electricity  has  even  made  itself 
felt  in  the  game  laws ;  in  many  of  the  States  the  use  of  electric  launches 
as  well  as  steam  launches  being  prohibited  in  duck-shooting. 

Two  new  crimes  grow  out  of  modern  methods  of  transportation. 
One  is  the  form  of  thievery  known  as  '^  stealing  rides. "  The  ancient 
form  of  this  crime,  which  the  statutes  and  the  criminal  statistics  of  our 
Western  States  show  not  to  be  extinct,  was  horse-stealing.  Historians 
of  transportation  have  reminded  us  that,  from  the  days  of  Xenophon 
down  to  the  time  of  E'apoleon,  there  was  hardly  any  change  in  meth- 
ods of  moving  about  from  place  to  place.  Both  generals  had  to  depend 
upon  their  horses,  wagons,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

In  modern  times,  with  a  country  gridironed  with  railways,  it  is 
not  necessary,  except  in  sparsely  settled  communities,  for  the  thief  to 
steal  the  horse.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  steal  the  ride.  It  is  a  theft, 
not  of  property,  but  simply  of  transportation.  The  ethical  point  raised, 
however,  is  precisely  that  which  Lucian  brought  out  so  wittily  in  his 
dialogue  between  Charon  and  Menippus.  The  old  ferryman  having 
taken  Menippus  across  the  Styx  demands  his  fare,  and  is  told  to 
^'holler  for  it."  Charon  repeats  his  demand.  ^' You  cannot  take 
what  I  haven't  got,"  replies  Menippus.  ^'Is  there  any  one  who 
hasn't  two  cents?  "  says  Charon.  "  I  don't  know  about  anybody 
else,  I  know  that  /haven't  got  it,"  replies  the  passenger,  and  he 
threatens  the  ferryman  with  personal  violence.  ' '  But  did  you  not 
know, ' '  says  Charon, '  ^  that  it  is  necessar}^  to  pay  ?  "  ''  What  if  I  did  ? 
I  had  nothing  to  pay  with.  Is  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  dying  ?  ' ' 
Charon  thinks  he  might  levy  on  the  passenger's  bag,  but  finds  nothing 
in  it  but  the  scanty  remains  of  his  last  meal.  Thus  Lucian  shows  us 
that  stealing  transportation  is  a  very  old  offence. 

The  modern  precaution  is  to  make  the  traveller  pay  in  advance  for 
his  ticket,  and,  on  certain  railroads,  not  to  let  him  pass  through  the 
gate  unless  he  shows  it ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  a  large  number  of 
people  from  stealing  rides.  I  have  known  a  tramp  to  "  beat  "  his  way 
from  Massachusetts  to  Colorado  and  from  Colorado  to  Florida,  and 
without  being  obliged  to  ride  on  the  truck.  When  passengers  put  their 
tickets  under  the  upholstery  binding  in  the  seats  in  front  of  them  or  in 
the  band  of  their  hats  which  they  afterwards  put  on  the  rack,  it  is  easy 
for  the  thief  to  pick  one  up  without  being  noticed,  particularly  when 
the  owner  sleeps.  If  a  ticketless  tramp  is  discovered  and  put  off  the 
car  he  can  renew  the  experiment  with  the  next  train,  and  thus  grad- 
ually make  his  way  from  point  to  point.     ''  To  prevent  tramps  and 
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others  from  stealing  or  attempting  to  steal  a  ride  on  railroad  trains, ' ' 
Georgia  has  passed  a  law  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  the  conductor  or  train  authorities  by  hiding  under 
the  train  or  upon  the  top  of  a  train  or  in  box  cars,  tenders,  or  elsewhere, 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  fare.  As  the  offence  is 
made  a  misdemeanor  it  is  punishable  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $1,000,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  work  on  the  chain- 
gang  for  twelve  months.  In  Utah,  which  adopted  a  new  code  in  1898, 
stealing  rides  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  fifty  days,  or  by  a  fine  not  less  than  $50,  or  both.  But  to 
show  that  the  ancient  crime  is  not  extinct  Florida  has  increased  her 
penalty  for  horse-  and  cattle-stealing.  The  maximum  for  the  first 
offence  was  formerly  two  years  ;  in  1897,  it  was  increased  to  five 
years.  The  maximum  punishment  for  a  second  violation  remains 
the  same,  twenty  years.  Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reduced  the 
penalty. 

Laws  forbidding  people  to  get  on  or  off  cars  while  in  motion  are 
very  common.  Again,  if  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pass  laws 
against  stealing  rides,  it  has  also  been  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  against  railroads  by  passing  laws  with  penalties  forbidding 
extortion  and  discrimination  against  individuals  or  localities  in  trans- 
portation rates. 

The  most  heinous  crime  in  connection  with  modern  transportation 
is  that  of  train- wrecking.  The  crime  of  the  modern  Dick  Turpin,  who 
'^  holds  up  "  a  train  and  ''  goes  through  "  its  passengers,  differs  only 
in  audacity  from  that  of  the  highwayman  who  stopped  the  traveller 
on  the  road  on  a  dark  night.  The  modern  highwa3nnan  prefers  to  do 
a  wholesale  business  ;  but  the  robber  who  wrecks  the  train  to  make 
his  victims  more  helpless  is  one  of  the  most  heartless  of  all  modern 
criminals,  and  special  laws  have  been  enacted  to  meet  his  offence. 

Three  years  ago  the  State  of  New  York,  in  revising  the  penal  code 
of  1889,  increased  the  penalty  for  wilfully  placing  obstructions  upon 
railroad-tracks  or  wilfully  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  motive 
power  of  steam  or  electric  roads.  If  the  safety  of  any  person  is  endan- 
gered, the  imprisonment  may  be  twenty,  instead  of  ten  years,  as  be- 
fore ;  in  case  safety  is  not  endangered  the  imprisonment  may  extend 
to  five  years,  instead  of  three,  as  before.  A  new  section  was  also  added 
to  the  penal  code  relative  to  murder  in  the  first  degree.  It  provides 
that  a  person  who  wilfully  loosens  or  displaces  a  rail  or,  by  any  other 
interference,  wrecks  a  railway  train,  whether  operated  by  steam,  elec- 
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tricity,  or  other  motive  power,  so  as  to  cause  the  death  of  a  human 
being,  is  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  punishable  accord- 
ingly. Michigan  has  also  passed  a  new  law  declaring  that  attempted 
wrecking  of  railroad  trains  is  a  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  State's  prison  at  hard  labor  for  life  or  for  any  term 
of  years  not  less  than  five.  Forcible  detention  of  railway  trains  for 
the  purpose  of  robbery  is  a  felony  to  be  punished  in  the  same  way. 
Another  statute  applies  the  same  principle  to  street  railroads.  In  Wis- 
consin, when  death  results  from  their  crimes,  train-wreckers  are  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life. 

Another  modern  invention  now  making  itself  felt  in  legislation  is 
the  bicycle.  The  laws  against  fast  driving  which  prevail  in  certain 
States  must  now  be  extended  to  cover  bicycles.  At  present  the  auto- 
mobile has  hardly  got  into  the  statutes.  It  is  likely  that  we  shall  soon 
accustom  ourselves  to  a  higher  rate  of  speed  on  public  roads  ;  but  there 
must  be  a  limit  somewhere  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  bicycle  and  the 
automobile.    They,  in  turn,  need  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  horse-stealing  to  bicycle-stealing. 
Where  new  penalties  of  this  form  of  larceny  seemed  necessary  they 
have  been  made.  Bicyclists  are  now  protected,  too,  by  laws  securing 
for  them  the  sole  use  of  bicycle  paths  and  forbidding  trespass  by  other 
vehicles.  Ohio  has  even  decreed  that,  in  sprinkling  streets  and  ave- 
nues, a  dry  strip  shall  be  left  for  bicycles.  At  its  last  legislative  ses- 
sion Connecticut  passed  four  laws  of  interest  to  wheelmen.  The  theft 
of  a  bicycle  worth  more  than  $25  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for  one 
year.  The  use  of  a  bicycle  of  another  without  permission  is  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $50  or  of  three  months'  imprisonment.  An- 
other act,  passed  on  the  same  day,  forbids  bicyclists  to  ride  without 
alarm-bells,  or  to  ride  on  highways  within  thickly  populated  villages 
faster  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  Another  section,  however,  allows 
greater  speed  at  specified  times.  A  third  law  punishes  wilful  injury 
to  bicycle  paths  by  a  fine  of  $50  or  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
a  fourth  statute  imposes  a  fine  of  $20  for  the  throwing  of  sharp  sub- 
stances, such  as  nails,  tacks,  etc. ,  into  the  highways  ;  the  enactment  of 
the  last  statute  being  due  to  the  invention  of  the  rubber  tire,  which  is 
now  applied  to  other  vehicles. 

The  zeal  of  bicycle  organizations  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  similar 
laws  in  many  States  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  Illinois  is  the  only  State 
which  has  passed  a  law  to  protect  wheelmen  from  their  own  misguided 
enthusiasm.    This  law  of  June,  1897,  is  entitled,  '^  An  act  to  prevent 
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long-continued  and  brutal  bicycle  riding. ' '  It  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  corporation  to  engage  or  take  part  in  or  ''  conduct  a  bi- 
cycle race  of  more  than  twelve  consecutive  hours'  duration,  without  a 
rest  of  six  consecutive  hours  following  each  twelve  hours'  racing, ' ' 
and  also  to  rent  any  building  for  a  bicycle  race  without  conforming  to 
this  act.  The  penalty  is  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $500,  or  imprisonment 
from  thirty  days  to  one  year.  This  act,  of  course,  does  not  prevent  a 
man  from  conmiitting  suicide  by  riding  himself  to  death  on  the  road. 

The  introduction  of  petroleum  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  stat- 
ute law,  and  blazes  luridly  in  penal  codes.  In  the  past  two  years  many 
laws  have  been  amended  or  modified,  prescribing  the  degree  and 
method  of  fire  tests,  regulating  transportation,  and  forbidding  sale 
unless  in  conformity  with  the  law.  In  Wisconsin,  if  the  death  of  a 
person  results  from  the  explosion  of  a  lamp  or  of  vessels  containing 
illuminating  oils  sold  in  violation  of  law,  the  person  selling  the  oil 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree. 

The  development  of  modern  explosives,  especially  the  wide  use  of 
dynamite,  has  led  to  new  laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  ; 
and,  in  many  States,  the  game  laws  have  been  amended  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  fish  by  dynamite  or  other  explosives. 

The  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was  an  incalculable  blessing;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  blessing  which  cannot  be  turned  into  a  curse.  A  late 
amendment  to  the  penal  code  of  'New  York  makes  it  a  felony  for  any 
person  not  a  physician  or  surgeon  to  have  in  his  possession  any  nar- 
cotic or  anaesthetic  substance  capable  of  producing  stupor  or  uncon- 
sciousness, with  intent  to  administer  the  same  to  another  without  his 
consent,  unless  by  the  direction  of  a  duly  licensed  physician.  The  pen- 
alty is  imprisonment  in  the  State's  prison  for  not  more  than  ten  years. 
It  has  even  become  necessary  to  protect  people  against  the  immoder- 
ate and  dangerous  use  by  themselves  of  modern  palliatives  to  pain. 
Helen  of  Troy,  besides  being  a  beautiful  woman,  was  a  licensed  phar- 
macist, and  Homer  has  paid  a  fine  tribute  to  her  skill ;  but  how  many 
things  the  modern  pharmacist  has  in  his  pharmacopoeia  for  allaying 
pain  which  were  lacking  in  hers  ! 

The  increased  sense  of  responsibility  resting  upon  druggists  and 
their  clerks  has  led  to  a  revision  of  the  laws  regulating  pharmacy  in 
various  States.  Like  the  dentist,  physician,  and  surgeon,  no  pharmacist 
can  practise  Avithout  a  license.  Four  States,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Massachusetts,  have  passed  laws  making  it  unlawful  to  sell 
cocaine  without  the  prescription  of  a  licensed  surgeon  or  physician. 
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Though  there  is  uniformity  in  the  prohibition  there  is,  as  usual,  no 
uniformity  in  the  penalty.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts  the  fine  is  $50  ;  in 
Colorado  it  is  from  $5  to  $300  ;  in  Illinois  it  is  $10  to  $50  for  the  first 
offence,  $50  to  $200  for  subsequent  offences,  or  imprisonment  to  thirty 
days  ;  in  Louisiana  it  is  a  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100  or  imprisonment 
for  thirty  days.  In  the  past  two  years  many  laws  relating  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  surgery,  and  dental  surgery  have  been  revised.  The 
plan  has  been  extended  of  having  special  boards  of  examination  to 
guard  the  entrance  to  these  professions. 

In  some  States  the  practice  of  embalming  is  similarly  regulated 
by  an  examining  board,  and  in  other  States  this  method  is  applied  to 
chiropodists.  In  Minnesota  no  barber  is  admitted  to  practise  without 
passing  the  test  of  an  examining  board.  The  development  of  oste- 
opathy has  led  to  its  regulation  by  statute  ;  a  regular  diploma  from  a 
college  of  osteopathy  being  necessary.  South  Carolina  now  forbids 
travelling  medicine-venders  plying  their  vocation,  under  penalty  of  a 
hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  of  one  hundred  days.  Maryland  has 
lately  passed  laws  requiring  the  registration  of  nurses  and  mid  wives, 
with  penalties  attached,  and  forbidding  the  sale  of  spectacles  or  eye- 
glasses without  license,  unless  by  a  practising  physician  or  optician. 

Among  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  laws  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  past  two  years  are  sanitary  laws  of  every  kind,  with  pen- 
alties attached  in  the  way  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  A  great  many 
prohibit  the  adulteration  of  food,  candy,  and  milk.  Adulterations  of 
food  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  (1)  those  dangerous  to  health  ; 
and  (2)  simply  commercial  frauds,  of  which  there  are  a  good  many.  In 
many  States,  to  prevent  commercial  frauds,  labels  and  tags  stating  the 
exact  nature  of  the  contents  are  required  ;  and  laws  have  been  passed 
requiring  restaurants  to  placard  their  use  of  such  articles.  California 
has  even  determined  to  protect  her  dependent  classes  from  such  frauds, 
and  forbids  the  use  of  any  other  substance  than  the  pure  article  of 
butter  or  cheese  in  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions  of  the  State. 
Violators  of  this  or  other  sections  of  the  bill  incur  a  fine  of  $50  or  im- 
prisonment for  thirty  days,  and,  for  a  subsequent  offence,  the  fine  may 
be  $300  or  six  months'  imprisonment.  Laws  requiring  tagging  relate 
also  to  the  adulteration  of  fertilizers. 

The  health  of  animals  and  of  trees  is  now  protected  by  special  laws. 
The  health  of  animals  may  have  an  important  relation  to  the  health  of 
human  beings.  In  Maine  the  bodies  of  animals  dying  of  disease  must 
be  injected  with  kerosene  oil,  until  it  permeates  the  carcass.     This 
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effectually  prevents  the  selling  of  the  meat.  In  other  States  burial 
is  required.  The  poisoning  of  wells  is  an  old  crime  ;  but  the  modern 
discovery  that  typhoid  fever  may  come  from  the  pollution  of  water- 
supplies  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  new  laws  and  new  penalties.  It 
illustrates  the  influence  which  the  microscope  has  had  on  modern  leg- 
islation and  on  our  ideas  of  social  responsibility. 

A  vast  number  of  labor  laws  illustrate  the  authority  and  influence 
which  labor  now  commands  in  all  legislative  councils.  Many  wisely 
relate  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  employment.  Some  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  women  and  children;  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  or  requiring 
employers  to  furnish  seats  for  their  women  and  girls.  There  are  laws 
to  protect  miners,  and  workers  in  certain  trades,  such  as  plumbers 
and  horseshoers,  from  the  invasion  of  unskilled  labor.  Under  new 
statutes  the  motormen,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Kansas  statutes, 
^'  motoneers,"  are  protected  against  bad  weather  by  vestibules. 

The  laws  for  the  protection  of  public  morals  enacted  in  the  last  two 
years  show  continued  vigilance  against  insidious  forms  of  modern  in- 
iquity. The  gambling  spirit  is  always  finding  some  fresh  embodiment, 
and  availing  itself  of  some  new  invention.  Hence  there  are  laws 
prohibiting  gambling  with  ' '  slot  machines, ' '  and,  in  Vermont,  with 
'^  Klondyke  machines,"  a  combination  of  the  slot  machine  with  the 
roulette  wheel.  Louisiana  has  passed  a  law  against  gambling  in  futures. 

Of  liquor  laws  there  are  a  multitude.  In  some  of  the  Southern 
States  where  local-option  ideas  prevail  there  are  different  laws  not 
only  for  different  counties,  but  for  different  precincts  or  ^ '  beats  ' '  in 
the  same  county.  In  1897,  Alabama  passed  thirty-four  such  laws.  The 
game  laws,  each  with  its  special  penalty,  are  simply  legion.  A  few  of 
the  States  have  general  game  laws  ;  but  most  of  them  enact  laws  for 
special  localities.  Thus,  Alabama,  in  1897,  passed  fourteen,  and,  in  the 
session  of  1897-98,  Virginia  passed  no  less  than  forty-seven.  We  can 
imagine  the  embarrassment  of  a  sportsman  going  through  the  State 
of  Virginia  and  encountering  a  different  law  and  a  different  penalty 
every  few  miles  !  He  might  repeat  the  saying  of  Voltaire  in  regard 
to  France  before  the  adoption  of  the  Napoleonic  Code  :  *^  This  people 
change  their  laws  as  often  as  their  horses. ' '  Numerous,  too,  are  road 
laws  and  special  laws  prohibiting  stock  from  running  at  large  in  spe- 
cial districts. 

The  protection  of  children  and  minors  is  the  aim  of  many  statutes. 
A  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  minors  has  had  a  wide 
range.    And  Tennessee,  having  forbidden,  in  1891,  the  selling  or  the 
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giving  of  cigarettes  to  minors,  passed  a  law,  in  1897,  prohibiting  cigar- 
ettes from  being  sold  at  all,  or  even  from  being  brought  into  the  State. 
Among  new  laws  is  a  number  forbidding  minors  to  frequent  pool- 
rooms or  billiard-rooms  without  the  written  consent  of  their  parents. 
Several  States  have  enacted  more  severe  laws  for  the  protection  of 
girls  by  raising  the  age  of  protection. 

The  modern  spirit  of  association  is  seen  in  the  vast  number  of  laws 
incorporating  various  companies  and  organizations.  New  laws  are  re- 
quired for  their  regulation,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  beneficiary 
and  assessment  insurance  companies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
laws  forbidding  the  use  by  unauthorized  persons  of  labels,  trade- 
marks of  labor-unions,  badges  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  other  socie- 
ties. Then  the  pendulum  swings  the  other  way,  and  some  of  the  most 
rigid  laws  recently  enacted  are  the  anti-trust  laws  of  various  States, 
punishing  monopolies  by  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment. 

What  would  Draco  and  Solon  have  thought  of  such  laws  ?  They 
did  not  agree  on  matters  of  jurisprudence.  Draco  stands  as  the  type 
of  excessive  severity  in  criminal  law,  and  Solon,  though  all  his  laws 
may  not  endure  the  modern  test,  stands  as  the  father  of  wise  and  be- 
nign legislation.  But  what  would  these  ancient  legislators  think  after 
reading,  as  the  writer  has  done,  30,000  pages  of  legislation  in  the 
forty-five  States — all  of  it  less  than  two  years  old  ?  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  Draco  took  it  all  seriously,  and  imagined  that  all  the  laws 
we  passed  were  meant  to  be  enforced.  Suppose  they  really  were  en- 
forced and  that  the  Greek  laAV-giver  should  make  a  tour  of  the  prisons 
and  jails  of  the  United  States.  Imagine  him  asking  a  score  of  convicts 
why  they  had  been  convicted. 

''I,"  said  an  Alabama  man,  ''  have  been  sentenced  to  thirty  days 
for  jumping  off  a  train  while  in  motion."  ''I,"  said  a  Virginian, 
''  rode  a  horse  on  the  sidewalk  through  an  unincorporated  village,  and 
am  in  prison  for  sixty  days. "  '^  I,"  said  another  Virginian,  ''  killed 
a  partridge  on  the  second  day  of  February  in  Cumberland  County,  and 
am  in  prison  for  thirty  days. "  ^ '  I, "  said  a  California  woman,  ' '  am  a 
nurse,  and  I  neglected  to  report  to  a  doctor  that  a  baby's  eyes  became 
inflamed  within  two  weeks  after  birth.  I  am  in  prison  for  six  months." 
'^  I,"  said  a  Tennesseean,  '' '  lobbied  '  with  the  legislature."  "  You 
mean  bribed  it  ?  "  asked  Draco.  *'  Oh,  no,  I  just '  lobbied, '  but  I  did 
not  address  my  arguments  '  solely  to  the  judgment,^  and  so  I  am  '  in  ' 
for  five  years. "  An  Adonis  from  the  same  State  curled  his  moustache  : 
' '  I  fell  in  love  with  a  young  lady  at  a  Tennessee  boarding-school.    In 
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a  rash  moment  I  ventured  to  loiter  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  I  threw  a  kiss  to  her.  ISTow  I  have  thirty  days  to  serve  in  the 
county  jail. " 

^^  By  Jupiter  !  "  exclaimed  Draco.  '^  It  is  all  very  well  for  you 
to  swear  by  Jupiter, "  said  a  man  from  New.  Jersey ;  ''  but  I  made  the 
mistake  of  swearing  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  I  have  two 
years  to  serve."  ''I,"  said  a  New  York  man,  ''  tampered  with  an 
automatic  ballot  machine,  and  for  the  next  five  years  I  shall  labor  for 
the  benefit  of  the  State. "  ' '  I, "  said  another  New  Yorker,  ' '  was  call- 
ing on  a  friend  in  the  upper  story  of  a  sky-scraper,  and  I  ventured  to 
drop  some  of  my  advertising  circulars  down  the  letter- chute.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  had  forgotten  to  address  them.  So  I  got  five  days." 
'^  I,"  said  a  New  Jersey  man  bitterly,  "  did  not  drop  my  ad.  into  a 
letter-chute  ;  I  wish  I  had.  I  made  the  mistake  of  putting  it  up  on 
the  Palisades,  and  I  am  sentenced  to  three  years  for  disfiguring  the 
landscape. "  .^'  As  to  advertising, "  said  a  lawyer  from  Washington, 
' '  I  ventured  to  solicit  divorce  business  by  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  and  now  I  shall  read  my  newspapers  in  jail  for  the  next 
six  months. "  ' '  I  can  go  you  one  better, ' '  said  a  Pennsylvania  crimi- 
nal. ' '  I  thought  it  would  be  a  compliment  to  my  country  to  print  my 
advertisement  on  a  picture  of  the  American  flag.  The  court  thought 
differently,  and  I  am  in  seclusion  for  six  months."  "  You  ought  to 
live  in  South  Dakota, "  said  a  bystander.  '^  I  did  the  same  thing,  and 
I  got  off  with  a  five-dollar  fine. "  ''  But  be  thankful  you  do  not  live 
in  North  Dakota, ' '  said  another  criminal.  ' '  I  ventured  to  organize 
a  '  trust. '  I  thought  I  might  promote  trade  by  lessening  competi- 
tion ;  now  I  have  ten  years  in  which  to  reflect  upon  my  conduct. ' ' 

"I,"  said  a  Wisconsin  man,  "  sold  some  impure  ice,  and  I  shall 
spend  the  winter  in  the  county  jail. ' '  "  Well,  you  have  my  company, ' ' 
said  a  Wisconsin  baker.  ' '  I  ventured  to  sleep  in  my  bakery.  M}^  first 
offence  cost  me  $50  a  night,  which  ate  up  all  the  profits.  The  second 
offence  cost  me  $100  a  night,  which  was  still  more  disastrous.  For  the 
third  offence  I  had  to  pay  $250  a  night.  And  now,  to  even  things  up, 
I  am  lodging  six  months  in  jail  at  the  expense  of  the  State. "  "  It  all 
happens  in  the  course  of  business, ' '  said  a  Michigander.  ' '  I  thought  it 
was  all  right  to  buy  an  empty  beer  bottle  stamped  with  the  brewer's 
name.  My  mistake  costs  me  ninety  days  in  jail."  ''You  got  off 
easily,"  said  a  Florida  man;  ''  for  I  got  a  year  for  smashing  a  bottle 
similar  to  the  one  you  bought. "  ''  Well,  be  thankful  you  don't  keep 
a  boarding-house  in  Virginia.    I  failed  to  put  up  a  sign  which  the  law 
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said  must  be  in  large  Roman  letters  not  less  than  one  inch  square,  say- 
ing, '  Imitation  Butter  Used  Here,'  and  now  I  am  a  jail-boarder 
myself  for  six  months. ' '  In  Virginia  they  use  the  letter  of  the  Roman 
law.    But  what  would  Justinian  say  of  its  spirit  ? 

Perhaps,  to  close  the  interview,  which  might  go  on  almost  indefi- 
nitely, we  can  imagine  two  prisoners  from  Tennessee  saying :  ''Well, 
you  are  all  low-grade  criminals.  You  are  nothing  but  misdemean- 
ants ;  we  have  the  honor  to  be  felons. "  ' '  You  are  perhaps  murder- 
ers, ' '  said  Draco,  his  face  brightening  at  the  thought  of  some  crime 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  ' '  Yes,  we  are  both  murderers.  I  mur- 
dered some  fish  with  dynamite — a  Greek  word,  you  know — and  am 
'  in  '  for  three  years.  And  my  friend  here  murdered  some  trees  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  he  also  is  '  in  '  for  three  years. " 

Would  Draco  think  the  world  had  grown  better  or  that  it  had 
grown  worse,  and  would  he  note  it  as  an  occasion  for  modern  thanks- 
giving that  the  Americans  live  under  milder  laws  ? 

One  great  difference,  however,  these  ancient  law-givers  would  find 
between  their  time  and  their  country  and  ours.  The  laws  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  bear  a  very  close  and  intimate  relation  to  their  life.  Right 
or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  they  are  not  imposed  by  external  authority  or 
by  an  aristocratic  class.  They  are  made  by  the  people  themselves. 
Whether  enforced  or  not,  the  laws  embody  the  ethical  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  and  reflect  the  spirit  and  tlie  characteristics  of 
American  civilization.  S.  J.  Barrows. 
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Although  social  questions  must  always  be  of  more  importance  to  a 
community  than  the  more  attractive  problems  of  conquest  and  annex- 
ation, there  is  a  danger  that  they  may  be  neglected  till  they  become 
extremely  difficult  to  solve.  They  cannot  be  ignored,  and  it  is  surely 
the  duty  of  all  who  can,  to  offer  any  suggestion  likely  to  be  of  service. 
Foremost  among  these  problems  is  the  great  question  of  reconciliation 
between  capital  and  labor.  When  we  consider  the  important  array 
of  economic  effort  before  us,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  how  lit- 
tle real  practical  good  has  been  accomplished.  The  seeds  of  thought 
have  been  sown,  and  in  time  the  harvest  may  come  ;  but  meanwhile 
the  evil  grows.  The  labor  war  still  goes  on  in  every  country  ;  every 
now  and  then  it  becomes  acute.  There  is  no  necessity  to  cite  instances. 

It  will  be  of  more  practical  service,  perhaps,  to  point  out  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  conflict  and  to  try  to  suggest  some  remedy  which  may 
be  immediately  applied.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  there  are  faults 
on  both  sides.  Trades-unionism,  as  such,  should  only  mean  the  unity 
of  those  who  are  powerless  to  protect  themselves  without  it.  That 
they  need  protection  can  scarcely  be  denied.  That  they  have  a  right 
to  seek  protection  in  the  only  way  possible  ought  to  be  admitted.  But, 
while  the  unity  of  atoms,  absolutely  essential  to  their  existence,  may 
give  them  the  necessary  power  to  insure  self-preservation,  there  is  al- 
ways the  danger  that  the  strength  may  increase  beyond  that  necessity; 
and  we  all  know  that  force  is  naturally  self-assertive.  Hence  trades- 
unionism  may  be,  has  been,  and  is,  abused.  On  the  other  hand  cap- 
ital is  a  great  power  ;  and  no  reasonable  person  can  really  say  that 
it  has  not  abused  its  power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  some  stand 
against  it  a  virtue.  In  other  words,  labor  regards  capital  as  its  nat- 
ural foe,  while  capital  regards  labor  as  the  means  to  an  end  only. 
That  this  is  all  wrong  needs  no  argument.  If  labor  was  able  in  the 
primeval  ages  to  do  without  capital,  successful  labor  meant  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital ;  and,  without  labor,  capital  is  worthless.  The 
two  always  have  coexisted,  and  always  will  coexist.  They  have  com- 
mon interests,  and  they  should  be  friends,  not  foes.  When  this  fact  is 
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not  only  recognized,  but  subscribed  to,  by  all  concerned,  there  will  be 
an  end  to  the  labor  war.  How  to  bring  about  this  result  is  the  great 
question. 

If  in  what  follows  in  this  article  the  writer  alludes  to  himself  more 
than  to  others,  it  Avill  be  because  he  has  tried  to  answer  this  question 
by  a  fearless  experiment  of  which  no  one  can  speak  with  authority  but 
himself,  and  because  he  has  no  wish  to  avoid  the  personal  conse- 
quences. I  have  been  requested  to  supply  in  this  paper  particulars 
respecting  a  scheme  conceived  and  carried  out  in  England.  It  has 
attracted  considerable  attention  ;  and,  having  held  its  own  for  about 
eight  years,  it  possesses  an  advantage  over  any  of  the  theories  not  yet 
tested.  It  is  a  large  and  comprehensive  plan  attempting  to  deal  with 
every  incident  belonging  to  the  two  problems  just  mentioned  ;  and 
whatever  else  may  be  urged  in  opposition  it  cannot  be  accused  of  want 
of  daring.  That  it  is  at  least  thorough  its  worst  critics  have  never 
denied. 

Considerable  curiosity  has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  scheme  and  the  qualifications  of  its  originator.  I  have  passed 
through  every  phase  of  business  existence  which  may  be  involved  in 
the  elucidation  of  this  question.  I  have  been  an  apprentice,  a  journey- 
man mechanic,  a  foreman,  traveller,  manager,  employer,  and  a  director 
of  companies.  Unless  my  experience  has  been  entirely  wasted  I  have 
looked  at  the  question  from  all  points  of  view.  The  scheme  was  in- 
troduced by  myself  in  my  own  trade.  As  a  manufacturer  I  wished  to 
make  money,  but  could  not  under  the  circumstances  then  existing. 
As  an  employer  of  labor,  having  been  a  laborer  myself,  I  wished  to 
benefit  all  connected  with  my  work. 

I  was  a  metallic-bedstead  manufacturer.  The  competition  which 
kills  had  set  in.  Profit  was  impossible,  and  disunion  among  competi- 
tors was  complete.  The  workmen  were  more  fortunate  than  their  em- 
ployers ;  for  they  had  a  union,  and  they  had  been  able  to  insist  upon 
increased  wages  when  it  was  difficult  to  pay  even  those  they  had. 
There  had  been  many  attempts  to  improve  the  situation.  The  trade, 
to  be  sure,  had  an  association.  It  met  every  now  and  then  and  passed 
resolutions,  which  some  of  the  members  intended  to  carry  out.  Hon- 
est men  lost  their  trade  and  the  unscrupulous  secured  it.  I  was  one  of 
the  sufferers  until  I  resolved  not  to  be  bound  again  unless  some  guar- 
antee of  good  faith  could  be  given  by  all  to  all.  A  declaration  to  that 
effect  brought  a  request  that  I  suggest  a  plan.  The  scheme  was  de- 
vised, printed,  and  circulated  throughout  the  trade,  fully  considered, 
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rejected,  reconsidered,  and  finally  adopted.  The  process  took  several 
years.  Once  adopted  it  was  pursued  with  faith  and  determination. 
The  association  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  powerful  or- 
ganizations in  existence.  It  is  all  the  more  powerful  because  it  is  not 
selfish.  It  provides  for  all  concerned,  manufacturers,  workmen,  and 
customers.  While  securing  fair  profits,  paying  fair  wages,  and  giving 
to  buyers  all  they  can  justly  claim,  it  has,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  con- 
stitution, been  able  to  supply  the  public  Avith  goods  at  such  fair  prices 
as  no  reasonable  person  could  object  to  pay,  and  it  has  not  encouraged 
foreign  competition. 

Although  there  are  some  decidedly  original  features  in  the  scheme 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  simple.  The  two  cardinal  principles  are  :  (1)  selling 
from  the  well-ascertained  cost  of  production ;  and  (2)  cooperating  with 
the  workpeople  in  securing  a  fair  profit. 

Upon  the  first  principle  much  has  been  written  by  others  as  well 
as  by  myself.  It  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  a  good  organi- 
zation. There  is  too  much  business  done  blindly.  The  ascertaining  of 
the  real  cost  of  production  seems  every  day  to  be  valued  less  by  manu- 
facturers. The  current  selling  prices  seem  to  be  all  that  manufacturers 
wish  to  know  anything  about,  their  ambition  being  to  go  a  little  below 
them.  It  is  not  what  we  can  do,  but  what  our  travellers  and  agents  tell 
us  we  must  do,  that  forms  the  rule  by  which  we  manage  our  busi- 
ness. This  has  been  brought  about  by  many  causes,  the  chief  one 
being  despair.  What  is  the  use  of  finding  out  that  you  cannot  or  ought 
not  to  sell  an  article  at  less  than  ten  dollars  when  you  know  that  the 
current  price  is  only  eight  ?  Such  is  the  cry  of  manufacturers  in  any 
trade  where  competition  is  severe,  and  in  which  no  unity  exists.  But 
what  cannot  be  done  without  combination  becomes  easy  with  combi- 
nation ;  and  this  question  of  selling  from  cost  can  be  answered  only  by 
a  trade-combination.  Thus,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  persuade 
the  members  of  a  trade  to  form  an  association  ;  the  next  is  to  get  them 
to  form  a  large  and  representative  committee  to  assist  in  working  out 
the  cost  of  production  of  every  article  that  the  association  is  intended 
to  cover. 

A  full  description  of  the  process  cannot  be  given  here.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  are  those  which  suit  the  trade  as  a  whole,  not  those 
that  would  suit  any  individual  member.  As  the  benefit  to  a  com- 
munity only  can  be  considered,  there  are  compromises  to  be  made, 
special  advantages  to  be  given  up.  In  other  words,  instead  of  secur- 
ing more  trade  to  the  ruin  of  some  less  privileged  competitors,  special 
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advantages  in  the  shape  of  large  capital,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  more  profit.  There 
is  no  restriction  of  enterprise,  ingenuity,  practical  knowledge,  or  en- 
ergy ;  nor  is  there  any  limit  fixed  on  selling  prices.  The  best  quality 
may  command  the  best  prices.  The  only  limit  relates  to  the  minimum 
profit,  on  cost,  that  must  be  obtained.  The  profit  may  be  made  as 
low  as  the  association  pleases,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  trade  ; 
but  no  one  can  sell  without  it.  On  some  goods  a  larger  profit  may  be 
fixed  than  on  others  ;  but  nothing  may  be  sold  without  a  profit,  un- 
less by  decision  of  the  association,  and  for  temporary  fighting  pur- 
poses only.    In  different  trades  this  system  operates  differently. 

In  the  metallic-bedstead  trade,  for  example,  there  are  no  associa- 
tion price-lists.  Each  member  sells  at  his  own  prices,  and  is  at  liberty 
to  cheapen  the  cost  as  much  as  possible,  within  the  association  regula- 
tions, and  to  lower  his  prices  accordingly  ;  but,  whenever  called  upon 
he  must  be  able  to  show  that,  after  making  out  his  calculations  on  asso- 
ciation lines,  there  is  still  the  minimum  margin  of  profit  provided  in 
his  selling  prices.  Consequently,  each  one  competes  with  the  others 
as  to  the  cost  of  production.  When  unnecessary,  bulk  is  avoided,  as  the 
prices  of  material  are  fixed  for  the  time  being.  The  wages  for  each 
process  are  scheduled,  and  cannot  be  set  down  at  less  ;  but  processes 
may  be  omitted  and  not  charged  for.  Cheap  articles  may,  therefore, 
be  made  and  sold  at  their  true  value  ;  but  they  cannot  be  sold  without 
profit.  It  thus  becomes  a  race  of  ingenuity  and  of  practical  knowl- 
edge. If  a  maker  rises  to  the  top,  it  is  not  by  means  of  those  advan- 
tages of  fortune  by  which  he  has  in  the  past  been  able  to  crush  others, 
but  by  the  proper  exercise  of  his  faculties.  Wherever  this  method  of 
individual  selling  prices  can  be  adopted,  the  articles  sold  will  vary  in 
price  as  much  as  ever  ;  but  they  will  also  vary  in  quality,  and  they 
must  stand  on  their  merits.  The  result  is,  that,  although  the  manufac- 
turer obtains  fair  profits  on  all  he  sells,  the  public  is,  in  many  instances, 
able  to  buy  his  productions  as  cheaply  as  before.  Moreover,  the  lower- 
ing of  the  cost  of  production,  instead  of  diminishing,  often  increases 
the  real  value  of  the  article  sold. 

There  are,  however,  some  trades  in  which  an  association  selling 
price  is  a  necessity.  The  cost  of  production  has  to  be  made  a  fixture, 
as  no  variation  is  possible  except  in  the  matter  of  working  expenses. 
A  uniform  list  is  therefore  adopted.  In  some  of  these  associations 
there  is  no  need  to  grant  special  privileges  to  any  one.  One  maker's 
article  will  sell  as  well  as  another's;  and  nothing  but  business  faculty 
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and  attention  to  business  will  give  an  advantage.  In  other  associa- 
tions it  is  found  necessary  to  allow  special  privileges,  in  the  Avay  of 
larger  discounts  off  selling  prices,  to  those  members  who  are  handi- 
capped in  the  race  for  equality.  This  is  done  by  a  system  of  grading. 
As  the  arrangement  is  automatic,  adjusting  itself  every  half  year,  the 
privilege  cannot  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  the  trade  of  an- 
other member.  It  is  simply  a  means  by  which  each  member  may  re- 
tain the  trade  he  had  before  the  association  was  formed.  Should  he 
wish  to  increase  it,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  ;  but  he  cannot  be 
allowed  to  undersell.  There  is  sometimes  added  a  system  of  compen- 
sation for  any  loss  of  trade  caused  by  the  association.  In  some  associ- 
ations both  the  grading  and  the  compensation  rules  are  adopted.  Up  to 
the  present,  no  member  of  any  association  has  ever  claimed  compensa- 
tion. Of  course,  the  schedules  prepared  for  taking  out  costs  include 
equal  charges  for  carriage,  allowances  to  merchants,  agents,  and  large 
buyers,  as  well  as  all  the  other  matters  incident  to  trade. 

This,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  system.  Each  member  is  com- 
pelled to  learn  how  to  take  out  the  cost  of  his  productions.  It  instructs 
ignorance,  corrects  carelessness,  and  prevents  recklessness;  and  each 
business  is  conducted  on  true  business  lines.  Thus  far  I  have  encoun- 
tered no  criticism  of  this  part  of  the  system.  It  will  be  naturall}^  and 
correctly  assumed  that  the  code  of  rules  under  which  such  associations 
work  provides  for  penalties  for  underselling,  for  the  establishment  of 
an  investigation  department,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  guarantee 
fund  to  prevent  breach  of  faith.  This  fund  is  formed,  I  think,  by  an 
original  method  :  the  money  is  not  found,  but  merely  guaranteed  to  a 
banker,  who  can  call  it  in  at  the  request  of  the  association.  Thus,  each 
member  is  liable,  but  does  not  have  to  take  the  money  out  of  his  busi- 
ness, unless,  by  his  own  infidelity,  he  gives  to  the  trustees  the  power 
to  demand  it.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  for  each  member 
such  safeguards  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  unjustly  con- 
victed. 

I  now  come  to  the  real  power  that  these  associations  possess,  and 
without  which  they  could  not  live.  It  embraces  also  the  means  by 
which  the  claims  of  the  workpeople  are  considered  and  conceded.  All 
that  I  have  described  might  be  thought  admirable,  but  it  would  not 
be  effective  alone.  Even  the  guarantee  fund  is  worth  only  the  amount 
set  against  each  member's  name,  and  once  forfeited,  no  hold  over  the 
defaulting  member  would  be  left.  The  theory  might  be  good  ;  but,  in 
practice,  it  would  break  do^v^n,  as  all  the  others  have  done.  I  have  said 
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that  the  scheme  is  radical.  Its  critics  say  that  it  is  arbitrary,  coercive, 
and  tyrannical.  I  reply  that  it  is  effective,  and  I  will  not  quarrel  about 
the  other  terms.  I  cannot  find  two  people  who  agree  as  to  what 
tyranny  and  coercion  are  when  applied  to  themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  have  a  government  that  punishes  the  man  who  picks 
my  pocket ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  a  member  of  any  community  that 
will  prevent  me  from  being  robbed  in  any  other  way.  Manufacturers 
must  take  their  choice  of  two  evils — if  this  kind  of  coercion  may  be 
called  an  evil — the  evil  of  unrestrained,  cutthroat,  ruinous,  and  in- 
iquitous underselling,  or  the  system  by  which  it  can  be  prevented.  In 
this  case  coercion  is  prevention.  If  there  is  nothing  to  restrain  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said.  If  there  is  a  better  way  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  not  an  honest  man  in  any  of  these  combinations 
who  can  prove  that  under  any  circumstances  whatever  has  he  been 
prevented  from  doing  anything  which  common  sense  or  an  apprecia- 
tion of  common  justice  would  not  condemn.  If  he  wishes  to  trample 
on  justice  and  to  outrage  common  sense,  he  is  dangerous  to  society  and 
ought  to  be  restrained.  I  have  already  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
members  of  these  combinations  are  perfectly  satisfied.  The  other  10 
per  cent  might  well  be  termed  ^'  various  "  ;  but  they  are  not  all  fair- 
minded  men.  They  have  the  right  to  fight  for  their  own  hand  ;  but, 
if  they  are  beaten  by  the  majority,  they  may  take  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  every  good  nation  is  governed. 

The  principle  supplying  the  necessary  power  is  actual  and  active 
cooperation  with  the  workpeople  and  a  fair  recognition  of  their  rights 
in  return  for  such  help  as  cannot  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
There  are  two  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  deplorable  state  of 
things  among  manufacturers  to-day  :  imbecile  underselling  and  labor 
troubles.  The  system  I  advocate  prevents  labor  troubles  by  prevent- 
ing underselling.  The  cure  can  come  only  from  the  power  to  control ; 
and  the  power  can  be  gained  only  by  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
interests  of  employers  and  employed  are  one. 

So  long  as  there  exist  lack  of  confidence  and  a  belief  in  separate 
interests  we  shall  have  our  labor  troubles.  Just  so  soon  as  we  are  able 
to  recognize,  on  the  one  side,  that  we  should  withhold  nothing  that 
can  be  justly  claimed,  and,  on  the  other,  that  we  should  claim  nothing 
that  would  be  unjust,  will  our  labor  troubles  end.  Before  either  side 
can  reach  this  position,  mutual  confidence  must  be  established.  Manu- 
facturers would  not  fight  trades-unions  were  they  not  convinced  that 
the  unions  ask  more  than  they  ought  to  have  ;  trades-unions  would 
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not  fight  manufacturers  if  they  knew  that  they  were  asking  for  the 
impossible.  But  how  are  the  trades-unions  to  know  what  is  possible  ? 
And  on  what  fair  lines  do  manufacturers  argue  when  they  decide  for 
the  workpeople  what  they  ought  to  have  ?  Before  we  can  decide  what 
is  a  fair  wage  we  must  resolve  what  is  a  fair  profit.  We,  as  manufac- 
turers, have  no  more  right  to  determine  the  wages  of  our  workpeople 
than  the  workpeople  have  to  determine  our  profits.  If  this  is  social- 
ism I  cannot  help  it.  I  sunply  plead  for  the  right  of  each  side  to  con- 
clude for  itself  so  long  as  no  mutual  confidence  exists. 

The  system  I  plead  for  establishes  this  mutual  confidence.  It  does 
not  bring  about  a  uniform  wage,  for  this  is  a  curse  to  workmen.  In 
fact,  my  system  does  not  interfere  with  wages,  except  in  cases  where 
personal  consultation  has  failed,  and  by  such  adjustments  as  may  come 
from  friendly  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  Wages  and  Conciliation 
Board.  It  does  not  aim  at  the  destruction  of  trades-unions.  It  simply 
uses  their  power  for  proper  purposes.  It  not  only  admits  the  right  of 
workmen  to  combine;  it  sanctions  the  principle  by  imitation-  It  car- 
ries trades-unionism  into  the  ranks  of  employers  ;  then  it  unites  the 
two  unions  for  the  good  of  each.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  each  side 
in  the  past  has  done  the  best  for  itself,  it  takes  wages  as  they  are,  and 
profits,  or  the  want  of  them,  just  as  they  are  found.  It  then  fixes  the 
profits  at  a  fair  level,  and  adds  to  wages,  as  a  separate  item,  a  bonus  or 
bonuses  upon  wages ;  each  bonus  being  a  percentage  of  such  additional 
profit  on  a  scale  which  in  England  is  accepted  as  a  fair  proportion.  An 
alliance  is  formed  between  the  two  unions  or  associations  and  the  two 
interests  are  made  so  far  identical  that  each  must  be  affected  by  the 
other.  A  wages  and  conciliation  board  is  formed  of  an  equal  number 
on  each  side.  Its  decisions,  or  the  decisions  of  its  arbitrator,  must  be 
accepted  loyally,  or  the  alliance,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  is  at  an 
end. 

No  board  has  yet  been  broken  up,  and  no  alliance  has  been  dis- 
solved in  any  case  where  it  has  been  properly  formed  and  has  repre- 
sented fairly  both  employers  and  employed.  'No  arbitrator  has  yet 
been  called  in ;  and  every  settlement — there  have  been  hundreds — has 
been  accepted  amicably  by  all  concerned.  Two  trades  have  been  com- 
pelled to  lay  the  alliance  aside  for  the  present,  because  they  were  too 
eager  and  had  not  completed  the  alliance  with  their  workpeople.  An 
alliance  can  be  formed  at  any  time ;  but  no  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
it  until  it  has  done  its  work  by  bringing  the  large  majority  of  em- 
ployers and  workpeople  into  the  compact. 
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The  terms  of  this  alliance  are  simple,  but  invincible,  if  carried  out. 
They  are  that,  in  return  for  the  advantages  given,  neither  side  will 
countenance  any  maker  or  workman  who  is  not  included  in  the  agree- 
ment. No  workman  will  assist  a  manufacturer  to  sell  below  the  regu- 
lation prices,  and  no  manufacturer  will  employ  a  workman  who  is  not 
a  member  of  his  union  and  loyal  to  the  terms  of  alliance.  It  is  not  at 
first  considered  necessary  that  each  manufacturer  shall  become  a  mem- 
ber of  his  association.  Time  is  often  given  for  thought  and  observa- 
tion; but  he  must  at  least  enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  his  selling 
prices,  and  when  charged  with  underselling  he  must  consent  to  be 
investigated.  This  generally  ends  in  his  becoming  a  full  member  of 
the  association. 

There  are  several  conditions  attaching  to  the  alliance  which  must 
be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  workpeople  have  a  guarantee  that  existing  wages  shall 
never  be  reduced  so  long  as  the  alliance  lasts. 

2.  Wages  for  new  articles  introduced  after  its  formation  may  be 
settled  on  each  works  ;  but  either  side  can  call  upon  the  board  to  fix 
them. 

3.  The  first  bonus  is  also  a  fixture,  as  selling  prices  will  not  be  re- 
duced below  the  first  level. 

4.  Any  further  bonus  can  only  be  paid  on  any  increased  actual 
profit.  Any  change  in  selling  prices  caused  by  advance  in  the  prices 
of  material,  and  not  carried  beyond,  is  exempt  from  further  bonus. 

5.  All  bonuses  after  the  first  are  subject  to  a  sliding  scale  when- 
ever real  profits  are  increased  or  decreased. 

6.  ]S[o  strike  or  lockout  is  permitted  unless  in  defence  of  the  alli- 
ance. Then  it  is  supported  by  both  sides,  and  the  expenses  are  divided. 

7.  In  the  event  of  any  dispute  to  be  referred  to  the  board,  work- 
men must  accept  employers'  conditions  and  prices  under  protest.  They 
cannot  leave  their  employment  or  be  discharged  on  account  of  the  dis- 
pute ;  but  the  settlement  must  be  retroactive,  so  that  no  injustice 
may  be  done. 

8.  Each  employer  retains  full  control  over  his  own  works  upon  all 
matters  but  those  pertaining  to  wages  and  bonus  and  conditions  of  la- 
bor. Workmen  can  be  discharged  for  any  other  reason,  and  are  them- 
selves free  to  change  their  employment  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

9.  The  workmen's  union  must  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
workpeople,  and  the  board  decides  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of 
bringing  new  men  into  the  trade. 
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10.  'No  restriction  is  placed  upon  any  one  wishing  to  come  into  the 
trade,  so  long  as  he  agrees  to  sell  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  associ- 
ation, and  to  comply  with  the  rules  that  govern  competitors. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  movement  which  is  engaging  so 
much  attention.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  receive  some 
idea  as  to  the  success  which  the  scheme  has  attained.  It  has  had  its 
failures  in  the  sense  that  some  trades  trying  to  adopt  it  have  failed 
to  induce  a  sufficient  number  to  undertake  the  experiment.  Even  in 
some  of  those  trades  which  have  adopted  it  there  are  a  few  outsiders 
who,  for  special  reasons,  though  always  at  the  cost  of  any  profit  they 
could  have  made,  have  managed  to  maintain  their  independence.  One 
thing  clearly  proved  has  been,  that  this  independence  can  be  main- 
tained only  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Indifferent  workpeople,  whom  the 
workmen  will  not  take  into  their  union,  have  to  be  engaged.  Unnec- 
essary expenses  are  incurred,  and  inferior  productions  produce  their 
true  effect.  Hence,  these  outsiders  are  coming  in  one  by  one,  and  the 
circles  are  growing  more  complete  week  by  week. 

The  movement  so  far  has  been  successful.  At  present  it  controls, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  £50,000,000  capital,  and  numbers  as  its  hearty 
adherents  about  500  employers  and  some  30,000  workpeople.  Trades 
in  process  of  formation  have  not  been  included  in  this  estimate. 
Many  of  them  are  on  the  waiting  list.  It  would  be  misleading  to 
mention  all  the  trades  that  have  taken  up  the  movement.  Some  are 
firmly  and  permanently  established  :  for  example,  the  bedstead  trade 
and  its  ally,  the  combination  spring  mattress  trade  ;  the  fender  trade, 
which  is  as  strong  as  the  bedstead  trade  ;  the  China  furniture  trade, 
which  is  quite  complete,  and  the  electrical  fittings  trade,  which  is  allied 
to  it,  and  is  one  of  the  best  associations  in  existence  ;  the  brass  cased 
tube  trade,  the  iron  and  steel  close  joint  tube  trade,  the  metal  rolling 
trade,  and  the  brass  spun  mount  trade.  Among  the  trades  still  in  proc- 
ess of  formation,  and  contending  against  difficulties,  are  the  coffin  fur- 
niture trade,  the  jet  and  rockingham  trade,  the  potteries,  brick,  and 
marl  trade,  and  the  glass  bottle  trade. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  scheme  has  not  its  critics 
and  its  opponents.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  worth  consideration 
unless  it  had  both.  Criticism  is  as  useful  to  this  scheme  as  it  would  be 
to  any  other.  Its  opponents  come  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  either 
honestly  think  that  the  scheme  is  at  variance  with  some  economical 
doctrine  in  which  they  believe,  or  who,  being  the  tricksters  of  com- 
merce, can  discern  that  it  would  number  the  days  of  their  trickery. 
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Each  can  console  himself  with  whichever  reason  most  appeals  to  his 
nature.  But,  in  spite  of  criticism  and  opposition  the  scheme  still  goes 
on.    There  must  be  reasons  for  its  continuance. 

It  is  said  an  inventor  is  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  judge  his 
own  invention  ;  but  he  is  generally  a  very  likely  person  to  be  able  to 
point  out  the  demerits  of  other  inventions  intended  to  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  there  is  an  evil  existing 
which  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  common  sense  to  remedy. 
Is  there  any  common  sense  in  teaching  an  employer  that  his  interest 
has  no  connection  with  the  interests  of  his  workpeople,  without  whom 
he  cannot  make  money?  But  is  not  this  the  leading  idea  when  trusts 
leave  the  workpeople  out  of  the  question  ?  Is  there  not  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  capital  has  power  to  subjugate  all  else  ?  This  may  be 
true  for  the  moment,  and  how  few  look  beyond  !  But  it  is  not  true  as 
the  ages  determine  truth.  The  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice 
will  have  to  be  recognized.  To  ride  rough-shod  over  a  right  until  it 
is  almost  trampled  out  of  recognition  does  not  bring  about  finality.  It 
will  rise  again,  and  its  claims  will  be  stronger  than  before.  And  is 
there  any  more  common  sense  in  teaching  workpeople  that  the  interest 
which  labor  has  in  commerce  has  nothing  in  common  with  capital?  In 
towns  and  cities  labor  cannot  even  live  without  the  help  of  capital. 
The  two  are  inseparable.  Their  interests,  though  not  identical,  are 
very  closely  allied. 

It  is  right  and  expedient  that,  within  the  bounds  of  justice,  capital 
should  organize  to  do  the  best  for  itself.  It  is  right  and  essential  that 
labor  should  organize,  having  no  power  to  demand  justice  without  or- 
ganization. But  I  see  no  reason  why  the  two  organizations  should  not 
combine  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose — the  securing  of  a  living 
profit  and  a  living  wage. 

This  is  no  new  theory,  but  I  ask  :  What  system  actually  in  exist- 
ence really  secures  the  living,  profit  and  the  living  wage,  on  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  both  sides,  except  the  one  I  am  advocating  ?  I  do 
not  say  that  none  exists.  Should  no  one  be  able  to  produce  a  case,  it 
seems  necessary  to  point  out  specifically  the  reasons  why  the  system 
I  advocate  is  expected  to  do  Avhat  is  required,  and  why  it  has  done  it 
in  every  case  where  it  has  been  properly  tried.  Briefly  they  are  as 
follows  : 

a.  It  recognizes  that  unity  is  strength,  whether  among  employers 
or  employed. 

h.  It  insists  upon  employers  ascertaining  beyond  dispute  the  real 
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cost  of  production  before  deciding  upon  the  selling  price,  which  must 
show  a  fair  profit. 

c.  It  acknowledges  that  if,  by  organization,  employers  are  able  to 
obtain  a  fair  profit,  it  is  their  duty  to  pay  their  employees  a  fair  wage, 
which  they  are  coiiij[>elled  to  pay. 

d.  It  welds  both  sides  into  a  compact  body  for  the  mutual  pur- 
pose of  insisting  that  all  concerned  shall  have  justice  done  to  them 
according  to  the  agreement  made,  and  that  both  sides  shall  work 
together  with  this  object.  All  this  is  done  by  set  rules  and  agree- 
ments, accepted  on  either  hand  after  full  consideration  of  all  interests 
involved. 

These  interests  include  the  manufacturer,  the  workman,  the  buyer, 
and  the  consumer.  Should  injustice  be  done  to  either  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  system.  The  first  two  arrange  matters  to  suit 
themselves,  and  may  be  dismissed.  The  third  is  often  brought  into  con- 
sultation, but  must  in  any  case  be  benefited.  In  any  ordinary  trade 
low  prices  to  the  buyer  mean  low  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  the  lower 
the  prices  the  smaller  the  interest  on  the  turnover,  as  the  amount  of 
the  former  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  latter.  Competition  among 
retailers  is  as  strong  as  competition  among  manufacturers,  and  any- 
thing gained  in  buying  is  at  once  given  away  in  selling.  Only  the  wise 
buyers  grasp  this  fact. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  class — the  consumer.  I  have  pleaded 
for  j ustice,  but  justice  must  apply  all  around.  I  might  ask  whether  the 
trusts  of  America  have  any  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  con- 
sumer ?  I  Avill  not,  because  I  cannot,  answer  the  question.  I  only 
know  that  in  England  they  regard  nothing  but  the  power  by  which 
money  can  be  quickly  made.  This  is  sometimes  possible  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land it  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 
That  time  works  revenges  is  shown  by  the  Hooley  fiasco,  and  various 
disasters  that  preceded  it.  The  consumer,  therefore,  has  time  on  his 
side  ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  left  out  of  the  bargain  at  the  be- 
ginning. Unfortunately,  he  has  no  voice  in  it ;  but,  having  time  on 
his  side,  he  is  always  safe.  During  a  ' '  boom  ' '  he  pays  more  than  he 
ought  to  pay ;  and  he  pays  less  than  he  ought  during  a  ' '  slump. ' '  The 
system  I  advocate  puts  "  booms  "  and  "  slumps  "  out  of  the  question  ; 
consequently,  he  ought  to  be  considered  among  the  other  people  con- 
cerned. This  is  an  inviting  subject  and  deserves  an  article  in  itself.  I 
can  only  summarize  here.    I  shall  put  it  in  this  way  : 

1.   The  consumer  has  never  yet  had  the  protection  of  a  selling  price 
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based  on  the  cost  of  production  ascertained  by  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  a  whole  trade.    Under  this  system  he  is  sure  to  get  it. 

2.  Under  a  trust,  or  monopoly  of  any  kind,  capital  alone  decides 
what  he  shall  pay.  Under  this  system  the  poorest  class  of  consumer, 
the  workman,  has  a  voice  in  determining  the  price  at  which  articles 
shall  be  sold  to  himself — and  others. 

3.  Should  unjust  selling  prices  drive  away  trade,  the  bonus  on 
wages  paid  to  workpeople  will  not  compensate  them  for  loss  of  time 
caused  by  slackness  of  trade.  They  will  therefore  not  consent  to  un- 
just selling  prices,  although  these  may  bring  them  larger  bonuses. 
Their  consent  is  necessary  under  the  terms  of  alliance. 

4.  Under  this  system  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  any  one  wishing 
to  enter  a  trade,  excepting  that  of  not  selling  goods  without  the  right 
proportion  of  profit  on  the  cost  of  production.  The  result  is,  that  the 
consumer  has  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  making  the  goods  for  him- 
self, should  he  care  to  do  so. 

What  more  the  consumer  can  desire  I  do  not  know.  In  the  past  he 
has  been  paying  either  too  little — in  which  case  he  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  more — or  he  has  been  parang  too  much — in  which  case  he  will 
be  relieved — or  he  has  been  paying  just  enough.  In  the  latter  case, 
no  combination  will  be  considered  necessary — at  the  moment.  I  do 
not  know  of  such  a  trade,  but  there  may  be  one — say  at  Timbuctoo. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  said  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  here.  I  can 
only  hope  that  my  readers  may  be  willing  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  principles  involved  in  this  scheme.  E.  J.  Smith. 
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NOETHWEST. 

The  sources  of  history  in  the  West  are  largely  of  recent  origin, 
and  are  therefore  abundant.  Not  a  few  of  the  real  history  makers 
of  that  region  are  yet  alive ;  and  those  who  have  passed  on  have 
left  with  their  children,  now  men  and  women,  the  record,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  their  pioneer  experiences,  together  with  a  mass 
of  tradition  which  may  yet  be  verified  out  of  the  mouths  of  living 
witnesses,  in  many  instances  supplying  essential  data  for  future 
historians.  The  States  created  from  the  territory  now  termed  "  The 
Old  Northwest "  are  taking  no  chances  in  the  matter  of  collecting 
and  preserving  this  material.  Most  of  them  are  doing  more  than 
the  work  of  collectors ;  being  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  their  own 
chroniclers,  their  own  historiographers.  These  States  are  doing 
what  local  historical  societies  and  State  historical  associations,  aided 
and  unaided,  have  long  been  doing  in  the  East.  In  regard  to  this 
section  Hinsdale  says : 

"Save  New  England  alone,  there  is  no  section  of  the  United  States  embracing 
several  States  that  is  so  distinct  an  historical  unit,  and  that  so  readily  yields  to  his- 
torical treatment,  as  the  Old  Northwest.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Great  West  first  dis- 
covered and  colonized  by  the  French.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  final  struggle  for 
dominion  between  France  and  England  in  North  America,  It  was  the  theatre  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  far-reaching  military  exploits  of  the  Revolution.  The  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  it  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  is  the  most  important  terri- 
torial question  treated  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy.  .  .  It  was  the  first 
and  the  most  important  Territory  ever  organized  by  Congress.  .  .  No  other 
equal  part  of  the  Union  has  made  in  one  hundred  years  such  progress  along  the 
characteristic  lines  of  American  development." 

Ohio  is  rich  in  local,  district,  and  State  historical  associations,  as 
well  as  in  the  material  of  which  history  is  made.  All  the  wars  of 
our  pioneer  period  found  battle-grounds  within  the  borders  of  that 
State.  The  first  movement  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  history  was 
in  1839,  when  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio  was 
organized.  Local  and  district  organizations  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1885. 
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The  work  of  this  organization  must  form  the  basis  of  much  of  Ohio's 
history.  Supplemented  by  that  of  the  Ohio  Church  History  Society, 
the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  and  the  many  district  and 
county  old  settlers'  associations,  it  forms  a  valuable  aggregation. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Histori- 
cal Society  was  Gen.  Brinkerhoff,  through  whose  efforts  the  State 
appropriated  $2,500  for  an  archasological  exhibit  at  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876.  The  first  president  of  the  society  was  Allen  C 
Thurman.  His  successors  have  been  Francis  C.  Sessions,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  and  Roeliff  Brinkerhoff.  In  1894,  the  secretaryship 
was  turned  over  to  E.  O.  Randall,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
several  volumes  of  history,  archaeology,  and  biography.  The  State 
has  not  as  yet  assumed  any  part  of  the  burden  and  expense  of  col- 
lecting and  preserving  historical  material,  presumably  because  of  the 
strength  of  existing  organizations  and  the  excellence  of  the  work 
they  are  doing. 

Indiana  has  a  State  organization  which,  unaided,  has  done  good, 
but  far  too  little,  work.  The  first  record  we  have  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  is  of  a  meeting  held  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1830,  at  which  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  Andrew  Wylie, 
D.D.,  president  of  Indiana  College.  In  1853,  the  society  published 
a  lecture  on  the  early  history  of  Indianapolis,  by  Nathaniel  Bolton. 
In  1886,  a  series  of  papers  was  begun,  entitled  "  Indiana  Historical 
Society  Pamphlets,"  covering  several  chapters  of  early  State  and 
of  Northwestern  history.  Among  the  more  notable  of  these  pam- 
phlets are :  "  The  Laws  and  Courts  of  Northwest  and  Indiana  Terri- 
tories," by  Daniel  Waite  Howe ;  "  The  Acquisition  of  Louisiana,"  by 
Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley ;  "  Documents  relating  to  the  French 
Settlements  on  the  Wabash,"  and  "  Slavery  Petitions  and  Papers," 
by  Jacob  Piatt  Dunn. 

Though  Indiana  has  not  yet  created  a  historical  department,  pop- 
ular interest  in  historical  research  and  collections  is  making  itself 
felt  at  the  State  capital ;  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that,  with  character- 
istic Hoosier  liberality,  this  measure  of  protection  against  the  ravages 
of  time  will  soon  be  taken.  The  last  legislature  of  Indiana  voted  a 
small  appropriation  as  a  printing  fund  for  the  State  Historical  Soci- 
ety ;  thus  recognizing  the  value  of  historical  publications,  and  encour- 
aging the  hope  that  the  next  legislature  may  make  provision  for  the 
preservation  of  the  collections  within  reach  of  a  State  so  rich  in  his- 
tory and  tradition. 
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The  work  of  collecting  and  preserving  materials  for  history  began 
early  in  Illinois.  In  1827,  the  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  of 
Illinois  was  formed  at  Yandalia.  The  most  important  event  in  this 
connection  was  the  organization,  in  1856,  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  which  has  since  published,  nearly  every  year,  valuable  his- 
torical  material.  In  fact,  the  archives  of  this  society  contain  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  the  present  middle  West  and  of  the  Northwest 
of  other  days.  The  society  suffered  heavy  losses  from  the  two  great 
Chicago  fires.  In  the  first,  the  original  manuscript  copy  of  President 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation  was  destroyed. 

The  State  Historical  Library  and  l^atural  History  Museum  of  Illi- 
nois was  created  in  1877 ;  but  the  organization  was  not  satisfactory, 
and,  in  1889,  an  act  was  passed,  establishing,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  a  State  Historical  Library.  Its  three  trustees  were  made  ap- 
pointees of  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  sum  of  $2,000  is  now  appropriated  annually  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  library. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  Illinois  law  connects  the  counties  with 
the  State  Historical  Library  by  authorizing  every  county  board  of 
supervision  or  board  of  county  commissioners  to  direct  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  Historical  Library  any  official  papers,  drawings, 
maps,  and  writing  of  historic  interest  or  value.  This  act  became  a 
law  in  1897.  Under  its  provisions  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San- 
gamon County  recently  caused  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  Histori- 
cal Library  from  the  Sangamon  County  records,  all  papers  in  the 
handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  all  papers  in  which  his  name  is 
mentioned,  and  several  Avhich  refer  to  him  indirectly.  In  these  docu- 
ments his  name  appears  as  a  voter  and  as  a  clerk  of  election.  This 
collection  includes  also  the  marriage  license  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

President  Beckwith,  of  the  Library  Board,  in  a  recent  report  to 
the  Governor,  strongly  presents  the  claims  of  the  present  and  of  fu- 
ture generations  to  the  filling  in  of  data  now  accessible  and  necessary 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  State ;  explaining  also  the  profit  which 
would  accrue  to  the  State,  and  to  the  world  as  well,  from  a  thorough 
exploration,  survey,  and  photographic  representation  of  the  so-called 
"  American  Bottom,  rich  in  remains  of  an  unknown  people."  He 
speaks  of  the  wide  space  in  our  history  that  can  be  filled  only  from 
manuscripts  in  Canada,  France,  and  England.  "  The  want  of  this 
crude  matter  has  balked  all  attempts  to  write  a  history  of  our  State 
that  is  true,  connected,  or  at  all  satisfactory."     His  statements  give 
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emphasis  to  the  mission  of  the  Historical  Library  of  Illinois,  and  to 
the  value  of  historical  research  and  collection. 

The  first  movement  toward  the  collecting  and  the  preservation  of 
historical  material  in  Michigan  was  State- wide  in  its  scope  and  pur- 
pose. The  Historical  Society  of  Michigan  was  founded  in  1828.  At 
the  first  meeting,  in  1829,  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  delivered  an  address  on 
"  Early  Settlements  in  Michigan."  Another  notable  address  was  de- 
livered in  1830,  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  eminent  ethnologist  and 
explorer,  on  the  "  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Upper  Lakes."  In  1834  these 
addresses  were  printed,  with  other  historical  matter.  This  organiza- 
tion found  a  vigorous  successor  in  the  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society 
of  Michigan,  organized  in  Lansing  in  1874,  and  still  doing  excellent 
work.  Its  collections,  printed  by  the  State,  are  valuable  additions  to 
history.  Among  these  are  many  copies  of  original  documents  taken 
from  Canadian  archives,  a  reprint  of  Marquette's  journal,  and  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  siege  of  Detroit  and  of  the  Indian  wars. 

The  first  legislative  movement  for  the  preservation  of  Michigan's 
pioneer  history  was  an  excellent  one  as  such.  In  1873,  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  local  associations  "  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  and  preserving  historical,  biographical,  or  other 
information,  in  relation  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  or  any  portion 
thereof."  These  associations  were  directed  to  make  annual  reports 
to  the  State  Librarian,  accompanied  by  historical  papers  read  at  their 
meetings  or  contributed  by  their  members.  The  law  so  far  antici- 
pated the  future  organization  of  a  State  Historical  Society  as  to  direct 
the  secretary,  "  should  a  State  association  be  organized  under  this 
act,"  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  State  Librarian  reports,  copies  of 
papers  read,  etc.  The  next  step  of  progress  was  in  1881,  when  an 
act  was  passed  appropriating  $2,500  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  Michi- 
gan Pioneer  and  Historical  Society.  Under  a  recent  ruling  of  this 
society  its  collections  are  sent  to  all  incorporated  school  libraries, 
including  the  district  schools  and  the  granges  of  Michigan. 

No  other  State  in  the  West  has  done  so  well  as  Wisconsin  in  en- 
couraging historical  research  and  collections.  For  this  important 
service  the  world  is  indebted  chiefly  to  four  men :  the  pioneer  in  the 
new  field.  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  first  secretary  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society ;  his  trained  assistant  and  able  successor,  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites,  present  secretary  of  that  society,  author  of  several  notable 
historical  works ;  Daniel  S.  Durrie,  first  librarian  of  the  society ;  and 
his  successor,  Isaac  S.  Bradley,  present  librarian. 
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The  historical  collections  of  this  society,  fourteen  volumes  to  date, 
constitute  a  compendium  of  the  history  of  Wisconsin  and  of  "  The 
Old  Northwest."  In  many  lines  of  research  these  collections  are  ex- 
haustive; in  other  lines  they  are  so  suggestive  as  to  simplify  the 
problem  of  modern  research  and  to  make  comparatively  easy  the  de- 
tailed work  of  the  twentieth-century  historian.  These  collections 
include  a  large  quantity  of  original  material  descriptive  of  the  aborig- 
ines of  Wisconsin,  and  a  wealth  of  folk-lore,  both  Indian  and  pioneer. 
They  make  straight  for  the  student  of  history  the  paths  chosen  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers  and  by  the  pioneer  traders  who  followed  in  their  wake. 
They  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  antiquities  of  Wisconsin  and  of 
much  of  the  Upper  Lake  country.  The  history  of  the  Indian  wars 
which  made  Wisconsin  a  battle-ground  is  here  embedded ;  awaiting 
the  time  when  sufficient  perspective  shall  have  been  attained  to  en- 
able the  historiographer  to  complete  the  work  so  well  begun. 

This  society  has  printed,  in  addition  to  full  proceedings  of  its 
meetings,  a  large  number  of  documents,  addresses,  and  papers.  No- 
table among  these  are :  Secretary  Thwaites'  memoir  of  his  distin- 
guished predecessor  ;  "  The  Northwest  in  the  Nation,"  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt ;  "  Henry  Gratiot,"  by  Elihu  B.  Washburne ;  "  The  Higher 
Education  of  the  People,"  by  Herbert  B.  Adams  ;  "  Missions  on  Che- 
quamegon  Bay,"  by  John  Nelson  Davidson  ;  a  number  of  papers  on 
prehistoric  pottery  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  "  Bibliography  of 
Wisconsin  Authors ; "  and  "  Annotated  Catalogue  of  Newspaper 
Files,"  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  and  the 
librarian. 

Going  back  a  little,  to  1846,  three  years  before  Wisconsin  became 
a  State,  a  historical  society  was  organized  in  Madison ;  its  member- 
ship being  made  up  of  delegates  to  the  first  Constitutional  Convention. 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  first  legislature,  in  1849,  another  society 
was  formed,  chiefly  of  members  of  the  legislature,  with  Nelson  Dewey, 
first  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  as  its  president.  For  three  years  the  use- 
fulness of  the  organization  was  confined  to  the  issuing  of  a  few  ad- 
dresses. The  society  was  seeking  the  man.  On  finding  him,  in  1852, 
it  seriously  entered  upon  its  work.  In  January,  1854,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  after  a  successful  career  of  fifteen  years  in  collecting  ma- 
terial for  the  history  of  the  middle  West  and  South,  Lyman  C.  Draper 
found  his  way  from  Philadelphia  to  Madison,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  the  reorganized  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,     From  that  date  to  his  death  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
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movement  which  has  placed  Wisconsin  first  among  Western  States 
in  the  extent  and  importance  of  her  contributions  to  history. 

In  1877,  the  State  took  upon  itself  the  entire  financial  burden  of 
the  society's  work.  The  organization  as  then  effected  is  still  in  force ; 
consisting  of  thirty-six  curators  chosen  by  the  society,  the  secretary, 
the  librarian,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  State  Treasurer.  It  began  its  career  as  a  State  institution  with  a 
meagre  appropriation  of  $500.  Its  present  annual  appropriation  for 
books,  etc.,  with  the  sums  allowed  for  salaries,  printing,  binding,  and 
incidentals,  amounts  to  about  $15,000  a  year.  In  1897,  the  annual 
appropriation  for  books,  etc.,  was  increased  from  $5,000  to  $15,000 
"  from  and  after  the  time  the  society  shall  occupy  the  new  building ; " 
making  a  total  of  about  $25,000  commencing  with  the  year  1900. 
This  is  the  most  liberal  appropriation  made  solely  for  historical  pur- 
poses by  any  State  in  the  Union. 

An  admirable  feature  of  the  Wisconsin  law  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  local  historical  societies  and  the  utilization  of  their  work.  Lo- 
cal bodies  without  capital  stock  may  be  incorporated  for  the  general 
purposes  for  which  the  State  Historical  Society  was  created,  and  as 
auxiliary  to  that  society  in  the  collecting  of  material  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  the  State.  The  Grand  Army  and  other  patriotic  bodies 
are  entitled  to  this  benefit ;  and  any  such  auxiliary  is  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  any  general  meeting  of  the  State  Historical  Society.  The  State 
Society  is  permitted  to  aid  in  the  organization  of  these  local  bodies, 
in  order  to  provide  for  annual  and  other  meetings ;  and  it  may  include 
in  its  reports  as  much  of  the  proceedings  of  such  meetings  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable,  each  auxiliary  to  receive  a  copy  of  each  publication 
of  the  State  Society. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  Historical  Library 
building  now  nearing  completion  at  Wisconsin's  State  capital.  After 
years  of  agitation  the  legislature,  in  1895,  voted  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  for  seven  years,  for 
the  erection  of  a  home  for  the  State  Historical  Library  and  the  State 
University  Library,  the  building  to  be  erected  on  a  site  adjoining 
the  campus  of  the  State  University.  The  legislature  of  1897  supple- 
mented the  liberality  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  expected  that  this 
noble  structure  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  late  in  the 
year  1900.  The  cost  of  its  erection,  fitting,  and  furnishing  will  be 
about  $750,000.  It  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  best-equipped,  and  most 
beautiful  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.    The  building  will  house 
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a  half -million  volumes.  Kone  of  the  many  modern  improvements  in 
library  arrangement,  or  in  general  architectural  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  is  omitted  in  the  construction. 

Minnesota  is  entitled  to  first  place  among  commonwealths  for 
promptness  in  recognizing  the  right  of  coming  generations  to  know 
the  true  story  of  their  past.  The  territory  of  Minnesota  was  organ- 
ized on  March  3,  1849.  On  the  third  day  of  the  following  Septem- 
ber the  first  territorial  legislature  convened ;  and  the  fifth  act  passed 
by  that  legislature  was  a  grant  of  a  charter  to  the  Minnesota  Histor- 
ical Society.  Under  this  charter  the  society  organized  on  the  15th 
of  the  following  November.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  a 
few  far-seeing  and  public-spirited  men,  that  the  growth  and  possibili- 
ties of  their  territory  and  of  the  I^orthwest  put  upon  the  progressive 
men  of  their  time  the  duty  of  collecting  and  preserving  true  records 
of  their  era  and  of  their  region.  With  a  degree  of  complacency 
wholly  warranted  they  saw  that,  in  the  near  future,  their  own  time 
would  be  scarcely  less  interesting — with  its  history  of  forest-felling, 
prairie-braking,  community-planting,  railroad-building,  and  common- 
wealth-making— than  the  era  of  the  explorer,  the  hunter,  the  trapper, 
and  the  missionary. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  in  1850,  was  a  notable 
gathering,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  character  and  in  the  interest  it 
awakened  outside.  The  address  delivered  on  that  occasion  was  on 
"  The  French  Yoyageurs  to  Minnesota  during  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," by  the  Eev.  Edward  D.  Neill,  one  of  the  noble  band  of  mis- 
sionaries that  did  much  to  mould  aright  the  character  of  the  new 
commonwealth. 

Prof.  Henry,  head  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington 
at  the  time,  wrote  to  Gen.  Sibley :  "  In  my  last  report  to  the 
regents,  I  have  taken  an  occasion  to  allude  to  the  formation  of  an  his- 
torical society  in  the  territory  of  Minnesota  as  a  laudable  example 
to  be  followed  by  other  new  parts  of  our  Union."  A  New  York 
paper,  commenting  on  the  prompt  action  of  Minnesota's  pioneer 
legislature,  used  these  prophetic  words :  "  There  is  nothing  too  flat- 
tering to  predict  of  the  future  greatness  of  a  people  who  commence 
to  write  their  history  as  soon  as  the  foundations  of  their  common- 
wealth are  laid." 

From  1850  to  1853,  the  society  printed  yearly  reports  of  itsmeetings 
and  collections.  In  1851,  the  aid  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
was  obtained  for  the  publication  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
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Dakota  language,  edited  by  S.  K.  Riggs  and  other  members  of  the 
Dakota  Mission.  In  the  same  year,  a  paper  was  prepared  for  the 
society  by  the  ever  present  Schoolcraft,  on  "  The  History  and  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  Minnesota."  The  first  address  delivered  by  that 
staunch  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  future  on  the  present.  Gen. 
H.  H.  Sibley,  was  in  1853,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  Its 
subject  was  "  The  Life  and  Services  of  Jean  N.  Nicollet." 

For  several  years  after  the  admission  of  Minnesota  into  the 
Union  the  society  virtually  lapsed.  In  1863,  it  was  resuscitated ; 
and  during  the  next  five  years  the  State  renewed  a  former  small 
appropriation  to  meet  its  expenses.  In  1869,  the  appropriation  was 
increased.  In  1880,  its  members  paid  Minneapolis,  the  new  and 
fast-growing  rival  of  St.  Paul,  the  compliment  of  meeting  in  that 
city,  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Father  Henne- 
pin's discovery  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In  1887,  the  State 
increased  its  appropriation  for  historical  collection  to  $6,000  a  year. 

After  many  vicissitudes,  the  society  is  looking  forward  to  the 
occupancy  of  at  least  three  times  the  space  now  accorded  it ;  commo- 
dious quarters  having  been  assigned  it  in  the  new  Capitol  building 
to  be  completed  within  the  next  two  years.  With  more  than  62,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  and  with  a  newspaper  collection  of  4,000 
bound  volumes,  including  complete  files  of  State  and  territorial  news- 
papers from  1849  to  date,  Minnesota  is  wise  in  making  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  its  treasures.  Regarded  merely  as  an 
investment,  these  possessions  are  worth  in  the  market  many  times 
the  total  of  money  appropriated  for  historical  collections. 

The  State  publications  include  eight  volumes  of  collections ;  the 
first  being  a  reissue  of  the  issue  of  1850-6.  Among  the  specially 
valuable  papers,  not  already  mentioned,  are  Gen.  Sibley's  reminis- 
cences, memoirs,  and  sketches  ;  "  The  Settlement  and  Development 
of  the  Eed  River  Valley,"  by  Warren  Upham,  present  secretary  of 
the  society;  "The  Discovery  and  Development  of  Iron  Ores  of 
Minnesota,"  by  Prof.  Winchell ;  "  Early  Days  of  Minnesota  Terri- 
tory," by  Henry  L.  Moss ;  "  Lawyers  and  Courts  of  Minnesota  prior 
to  and  during  its  Territorial  Period,"  by  Judge  Flandreau ;  "  Pre- 
historic Man  at  the  Headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River,"  by  J.  Y. 
Brower ;  "  History  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota,"  by  James  J.  Hill ; 
and  "  Fort  Snelling  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time,"  by 
Gen.  Richard  W.  Johnson. 

The  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  was  the  first  to  publish  the 
36 
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work  of  the  State's  history-makers.  Its  first  report  was  made  in  1857. 
In  1863,  the  "  Annals  of  Iowa  "  appeared  from  Iowa  City,  edited  by  S. 
S.  Howe.  The  "  Annals  "  continued  till  1874,  making  twelve  valuable 
volumes.  In  1882,  it  was  revived  by  Mr.  Howe.  In  1885,  the  society 
took  up  the  work,  but  soon  allowed  it  to  lapse.  In  1892,  the  "  Annals 
of  Iowa  "  was  revived  at  the  State  Capitol,  by  Hon.  Charles  Aldrich, 
curator  of  the  Historical  Department,  and  its  publication  was  assumed 
by  the  State.  The  "  Annals  "  numbers  among  its  contributors  most 
of  the  prominent  men  of  the  State ;  and  its  four  volumes,  with  the  sev- 
eral volumes  of  the  old  series,  constitute  material  from  which  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  Iowa  might  judiciously  be  made. 

Since  1860  the  State  Historical  Society  has  regularly  issued  bien- 
nial reports.  Since  1885  the  "  Iowa  Historical  Record  "  has  been  is- 
sued quarterly  from  this  source.  The  society  has  published  a  number 
of  valuable  papers,  among  them  "  Prehistoric  Iowa,"  by  Samuel  Cal- 
vin, State  geologist ;  "  Iowa  Indians,"  by  J.  L.  Pickard,  ex-president 
of  the  State  University ; "  The  Louisiana  Purchase,"  by  C.  M.  Hobby ; 
"  The  Introduction  of  the  Common  Law  into  Iowa,"  by  Chancellor 
McClain ; "  Early  Medical  Practitioners,"  by  William  Wilson;  "Lead- 
ers in  Iowa  before  1858,"  by  Leonard  F.  Parker ;  "  The  Early  Bar  of 
Iowa,"  by  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  librarian  of  the  territory  of  Iowa  and 
founder  of  the  Iowa  Masonic  Library ;  also  a  paper  by  Barthinias 
Wick,  on  "  The  Amish  Mennonites ;  "  and  "  Documentary  Material 
Relating  to  the  History  of  Iowa,"  edited  by  Prof.  Shambaugh,  of  the 
State  University. 

Iowa  contributes  $1,000  a  year  to  the  support  of  this  pioneer  or- 
ganization. The  curators  of  this  society  are  eighteen  in  number,  nine 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  nine  elected  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  From  1866  to  the  present  time  the  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Lathrop,  a  pioneer  journalist  and  the  biographer  of  Iowa's  war 
Governor,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  has  been  secretary  of  this  society. 

Not  until  1892  did  Iowa  as  a  State  waken  to  the  full  importance 
of  collecting  and  preserving  material  for  its  history.  But,  once 
roused,  it  moved  with  celerity  and  cumulative  force.  Behind  the 
movement,  begun  early  in  the  eighties,  was  the  well-directed  enthu- 
siasm of  Mr.  Aldrich,  a  life-long  student  of  history  and  a  pioneer 
journalist  and  law-maker.  Long  before  Mr.  Aldrich  threw  his  own 
personality  into  the  work,  the  Aldrich  collection  had  attained  so  much 
celebrity  that  the  man  behind  it  represented  all  that  was  required  to 
create  a  State  historical  department.     And  when,  in  1884,  the  time 
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came  to  act,  he  donated  to  the  State  his  entire  collection  of  Indian 
relics,  autograph  letters,  manuscripts,  etc.,  on  condition  that  suitable 
provision  be  made  for  housing,  classifying,  cataloguing,  and  caring 
for  it. 

The  State  promptly  accepted  the  gift,  but  was  slow  to  comply 
with  the  conditions.  In  1892,  it  provided  rooms  in  the  basement  of 
the  Capitol  building,  and  created  the  office  of  Curator  of  the  His- 
torical Department,  Mr.  Aldrich  accepting  the  place.  The  act  creat- 
ing the  Historical  Department  appropriated  the  sum  of  $7,500  an- 
nually for  two  years,  and  the  smn  of  $6,000  annually  thereafter. 
The  Board  of  the  State  Library,  composed  of  the  Governor,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  the  six  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  became  the  trustees  of  the 
new  department  also.  Two  years  later  the  county  histories  and  file 
of  newspapers  in  the  State  library  were  transferred  to  the  Historical 
Department.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  transfer  all  the  miscel- 
laneous works  in  the  State  library  to  the  library  of  the  Historical  De- 
partment ;  thus  creating  a  historical  library  of  about  35,000  volumes. 
This  department  now  has  a  historical  and  general  library  of  several 
thousand  volumes,  many  of  them  of  great  value,  especially  its  collec- 
tion of  books  relating  to  the  American  Indians,  and  the  two  thou- 
sand bound  volumes  of  newspaper  files. 

The  foundation  is  laid  for  a  beautiful  and  capacious  Historical 
Building  at  the  State  capital,  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  Iowa's 
Historical  Department.  On  the  17th  of  May  last,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  occasion,  notable  in  several 
respects,  was  made  chiefly  memorable  by  the  able  historical  address 
delivered  by  John  A.  Kasson,  a  veteran  legislator  of  Iowa  and  for 
many  years  our  representative  at  the  court  of  Austria.  The  entire 
structure  will  cost  about  $300,000.  It  is  to  be  built  of  a  beautiful 
gray  stone,  quarried  at  Legrand,  Iowa.  It  is  in  modern  renaissance 
style.  The  wings  are  sixty-eight  feet  square,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture, 250  by  100  feet.  The  west  wing  is  completed  and  ready  for 
occupancy. 

Nebraska's  output  of  historical  documents  begins  and  ends  with 
the  reports  and  collections  of  its  State  Historical  Society,  which 
began  its  career  in  1878.  The  first  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
and  Proceedings "  of  this  society  was  issued  in  1885.  The  fifth 
volume  of  this  first  series  was  issued  in  1893.  Thereafter  the  title 
was  changed  to  "  Proceedings  and  Collections,"  of  which  the  first 
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volume  was  issued  in  1894-5,  the  second  appearing  in  1898.  Yolume 
III  issued  from  the  press  in  April,  1899.  These  eight  volumes  are 
full  of  valuable  material  relating  to  the  history  of  Nebraska  and 
the  plains  region.  The  principal  reprints  have  been :  "  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  Kev.  Moses  Merrill,  Missionary  to  the  Otoes,  1832-1840;" 
"  Constitution  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  Nebraska  Territory  in  1852,"  together  with  the  diary  of  its 
governor,  William  Walker ;  and  the  diary  of  Abelard  Guthrie,  a 
pioneer  representative  in  Congress.  These  constitute  volume  III, 
second  series,  1899.  "  Forty  Years  of  Nebraska  in  Congress,"  writ- 
ten by  ex-Senator  Tipton,  is  soon  to  be  issued  as  volume  lY,  second 
series. 

Since  the  beginning,  in  1883,  the  State  has  appropriated  for  the 
work  the  sum  of  $23,000.  The  biennial  appropriation  for  the  two 
years,  1899-1901,  is  $5,000. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Editors'  and  Publishers'  As- 
sociation, in  1875,  a  resolution  was  adopted  providing  for  a  commit- 
tee to  organize  a  State  Historical  Society  "  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  present  and  past  records  of  Kansas'  eventful  history."  This  com- 
mittee, with  others,  met  in  Topeka,  in  1875,  and  organized  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Kansas,  which  has  done  much  toward  perpetu- 
ating the  records  of  a  State  whose  history  from  1850  to  1860,  speak- 
ing broadly,  is  the  history  of  this  country  during  that  decade  of  anti- 
slavery  agitation.  A  constitution  was  adopted  which  provides  for  a 
board  of  directors,  to  be  elected  by  the  active  members  of  the  society. 
These  are  chiefly  editors,  publishers,  and  authors.  Presidents  of  the 
universities  and  colleges  in  the  State  are  corresponding  members. 
Beginning  with  1877,  the  legislature  at  each  regular  session  has  made 
annual  appropriations  of  $3,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  society 
and  for  the  purchase  of  books.  In  1899,  this  sum  was  raised  to  $5,140. 

In  1877,  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society  published  an  account 
of  its  organization,  an  explanation  of  its  objects,  and  a  list  of  its  col- 
lections. Biennial  reports  have  followed.  In  1881,  the  society  issued 
a  proposition  for  a  union  of  the  miscellaneous  books  of  the  Kansas 
State  Library  with  those  of  the  Historical  Library.  In  that  year 
appeared  volumes  I  and  II  of  the  biennial  report,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  a  series  of  reports  scarcely  second  to  any  in  historical  value. 
These  cover  memorials  of  the  governors  of  the  territory  and  accounts 
of  Indian  raids  and  border  wars.  Subsequent  volumes  include  the 
political  history  of  the  territory  and  the  State ;  the  quarter-centen- 
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nial  address  of  ex-Governor  Denver  in  1861 ;  the  story  of  the  great 
immigration  during  "  the  swarming  years  from  1822  to  1850 ; "  the 
story  of  the  slavery  agitation  in  the  fifties  and  the  resulting  border 
warfare  and  of  John  Brown's  part  in  forcing  conclusions  on  that 
issue. 

The  society  was  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  secretary.  That  impor- 
tant position  was  held  from  the  first  by  the  late  Franklin  G.  Adams. 
Himself  a  shrewd  collector  and  a  historiographer  of  marked  ability, 
his  contributions  to  history  have  been  numerous  and  are  of  rare  value. 
His  reports  are  admirable  in  selection,  arrangement,  and  presentation. 
His  eleventh  biennial  report,  published  in  1898,  shows  that  the  society 
has  gathered  a  library  of  102,000  volumes :  20,000  of  bound  books, 
20,000  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  more  than 
60,000  unbound  books  and  pamphlets,  besides  a  large  number  of  pic- 
tures and  curios. 

The  society  is  doing  a  remarkable  work  in  the  collection  of  news- 
paper files,  especially  in  gathering  and  saving  the  local  newspapers  of 
the  State.  With  scarcely  an  exception  the  editors  of  Kansas  have 
given  the  library  the  regular  issue  of  their  papers.  In  its  twent}^- 
three  years  the  society  has  gathered  a  library  of  more  than  15,000 
volumes  of  Kansas  periodicals.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  largest  library 
of  local  historical  material  of  the  kind  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

This  review  of  results  attained  in  historical  research  and  collecting, 
in  "  The  Old  l^orth west "  and  in  neighboring  States  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, though  presented  in  outline  only,  must  impress  the  reader 
with  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  most  of  those 
States,  and  with  the  great  value  of  all  the  work  done  in  all  those  States 
as  so  much  first-hand  contribution  to  history.  May  it  also  serve  as  a 
timely  suggestion  to  the  States  that  have  not  yet  improved  the  op- 
portunities which  the  present  affords  them  for  collecting  and  hand- 
ing over  to  the  future  the  records  of  their  past. 

Johnson  Brigham. 


ENGLAND  AND   THE  HIGHER  MORALITY. 

As  there  is  a  higher  criticism,  which  to  some  is  a  stumbling-block, 
but  to  the  intelligent  is  a  rock  giving  a  wider  and  truer  view,  so  there 
is  a  higher  morality. 

The  course  of  ordinary  ethical  teaching  is  indeed  not  always  clear. 
To  illustrate  :  There  is  a  natural  untruthfulness  which  no  one  regards 
as  sinful.  Every  weak  animal  that  escapes  death  by  deceiving  the  pur- 
suer acts  the  lie  God  has  taught  it.  So  little  children  in  their  weakness 
are  natural  liars.  We  do  not  stigmatize  the  baby  as  a  sinner.  We 
teach  him  that  his  lie  is  an  offence,  and  that  he  will  sin  if,  knowing  the 
offence,  he  lies  again.  For  the  adult  the  question  in  its  simplest  form 
appears  in  the  old  query  :  Is  it  right  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  a  human  life  ? 
The  problem  becomes  more  complicated  when  self-interest  enters  as  a 
factor,  as  in  the  story  of  the  traveller  who  to  save  himself  from  pillage 
betrayed  his  companion.  But  after  the  robbers  were  gone  he  reim- 
bursed the  sufferer  twice  over  ;  remarking  that  while  the  latter  had 
only  ten  pounds  to  lose  he  himself  would  have  lost  ten  times  that  sum 
had  he  been  searched. 

We  call  this,  not  quite  rightly,  Jesuitical.  But  to  take  up  now  the 
real  position  of  the  Jesuit,  his  error  lies  in  the  assumption  that  the 
good  of  his  sect  represents  the  highest  good.  In  so  far  as  he  errs  in  this 
his  moral  code  lacks  a  broad  support.  If  instead  of  one  church  party 
we  put  the  human  race,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  what  with- 
out a  doubt  conduces  to  the  advantage  of  the  race  cannot  be  essentially 
sinful? 

Of  course,  there  must  be  no  doubt ;  and  since  human  fallibility  is 
augmented  by  selfish  considerations,  no  one  man  can  be  an  unbiassed 
arbiter  of  his  own  rectitude.  Nor  may  any  one  people  plume  itself  on 
doing  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  for  it  may  err  in  interpreting  the 
work  it  accomplishes.  But,  if  by  general  consent  the  result  is  good, 
as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  decide,  what  then  ? 

Certainly,  as  science  has  taught  us,  the  great  principle  which  has 
been  carried  out  in  the  advancement  of  humanity  has  always  been  that 
of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.    Whatever  has  opposed 
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this  has  had  to  yield.  This  is  not  an  entirely  new  doctrine.  It  is  in 
truth  a  curious  historical  accident  that  the  same  principle  was  enun- 
ciated in  India  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago.  As  this,  I  believe, 
is  not  generally  known,  and  as  there  is  a  certain  irony  of  fate  in  the 
circumstance,  as  I  shall  show  directly,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if 
I  take  a  moment  to  dwell  on  this  interesting  fact. 

In  one  of  the  didactic  interludes  which  characterize  the  great  epic 
of  India  two  sages  discuss  the  question  of  the  highest  good.  One  says, 
"  Truth  is  the  best  thing,  there  is  nothing  higher  than  truth."  "  Yes," 
says  the  other,  ''  so  say  the  sages,  ^  Truth  is  the  highest '  ;  but  I  say 
there  is  something  higher  than  truth,  that  which  is  best  for  the  most. ' ' 
For,  to  the  Hindu  truth  represents  what  is;  but  the  best  is  what  may  be, 
if  we  are  not  discouraged  in  our  advance  toward  that  which  is  better. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  certain  irony  of  fate  in  the  fact  that  this 
principle  of  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  was  first  taught 
in  India.  The  race  that  taught  it  has  indeed  experienced  a  fiery  trial ; 
but  it  has  proved  the  proposition.  It  was  a  lesson  hard  to  learn,  and 
even  now  there  are  some  that  have  not  learned  it.  For  was  it  not  a 
victory  for  immorality  when  England  seized  province  after  province 
in  India  ?  On  the  surface  of  things  and  by  narrow  ethical  laws  India 
has  been  unjustly  robbed.  England  has  indeed  acquired  some  of  her 
possessions  there  by  fair  and  open  fighting,  without  treachery  ;  yet 
there  are  cases  where,  by  the  admission  of  her  own  historians,  deceit 
has  been  the  means  employed  to  win  the  empire  of  the  East.  But  what 
is  the  result  ? 

A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  India  with  a  mind  which  I  own  was 
prejudiced  against  England.  My  studies  had  been  chiefly  of  Indian 
literature ;  and  my  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  gentle  race  that 
had  produced  Yeda  and  Yedanta  rather  than  with  the  tyrant  that  now 
swayed  India's  sad  fate.  In  consequence  of  daily  conversations  with  a 
young  Brahmin  who  chanced  to  be  my  voyage  companion,  this  feeling 
began  to  abate.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  rough  Englishmen  on 
board  regarded  him — an  educated  gentleman  of  the  highest  caste — as 
an  inferior  creature  ;  and  I  did  not  like  his  tone  of  weak  complaint. 
He  told  me  of  his  personal  wrongs  and  of  his  country's  injuries  :  he 
could  not  get  a  good  place  ;  his  province  had  been  unjustly  annexed 
to  the  empire  ;  taxes  were  high  and  imposed  frequently  ;  the  Baboos 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  the  highest  offices  (I  learned  with  amazement 
that  they  held  most  of  the  smaller  offices)  ;  laws  against  caste  were 
enforced  (^.  6.,  sanitary  rules)  ;  etc. 
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As  a  result  of  our  constant  confabulations  I  was  convinced,  by  the 
time  I  reached  Bombay,  that  the  Hindus  were  at  present  incapable  of 
self-government.  Indeed,  I  asked  the  young  Baboo  whether,  if  the 
English  should  leave  the  country  to-day,  their  departure  would  be  wel- 
comed by  his  caste  and  nation  ?  ' '  I^o, ' '  he  said  with  some  hesitation. 
^'  And  why  not  ?  "  "  Why,"  said  he,  ''  in  a  month's  time  the  Pun- 
jabis would  be  raiding  Calcutta,  and  the  Mahrattas  would  be  cutting 
all  the  throats  in  Rajputana. " 

That  is  just  it.  And  as  I  went  from  province  to  province  in  India, 
the  impression  deepened  that  of  all  the  fortunes  India  had  experienced 
in  the  last  three  thousand  years  the  acquisition  of  English  sovereignty 
was  the  happiest.  Where  misrule  was  the  rule,  there  is  order  ;  where 
injustice  was  habitual,  it  is  unknown.  Robbery  and  murder,  which 
were  professional  occupations,  have  been  robbed  of  charm  and  greatly 
restrained  by  a  strict  police  and  stern  sentences.  But,  above  all,  in 
place  of  rival  courts,  petty  wars,  and  lack  of  any  far-seeing  plans  for 
general  improvement,  the  great  imperial  system  has  cemented  the 
country  together,  and  has  done  more  for  its  final  redemption  in  the 
building  of  railways  alone  than  a  thousand  years  of  native  rule  could 
have  accomplished.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world's 
history  except  the  Roman  Empire  that  can  compare  in  executive  abil- 
ity with  the  marvellous  administration  of  India.  But  unlike  the  prov- 
inces of  the  former  state,  the  country  is  itself  advantaged.  England 
makes  little  out  of  India.  The  Hindus  do  not  believe  this,  and  that  sad 
item  of  regidar  taxes  is  a  never-failing  plaint.  They  wish  themselves 
back  in  the  good  old  times  when  the  marauding  bands  taxed  only  once 
in  ten  years — because  when  they  descended  on  a  village  and  taxed  it, 
they  knew  there  would  be  nothing  worth  looting  in  that  village  for 
ten  years  to  come.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  taxes  are  less  than  they 
used  to  be  ;  justice  is  to  be  had  for  the  first  time  ;  education  is  open  to 
all ;  charity  does  more  than  ever  before  to  cover  the  want  bred  of  a 
people's  thriftlessness.  For  this,  India  has  to  thank  England — that 
sinful  nation  that  robbed  the  prince  and  stole  the  province. 

I  do  not  blink  the  sins  of  which  this  good  has  been  the  result.  Both 
in  India  and  elsewhere  England's  course  has  at  times  been  marked  by 
rapacity  and  insincerity.  Xor  would  I  maintain  even  that  she  has 
acted  from  the  mistaken  moral  principle  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it.  She  has  not  taken  all  she  could  ;  but  she  has  seized  much 
that  she  could  have  left  untouched,  and  seized  it  simply  for  gain.  Her 
gain,  nevertheless,  has  been  the  gain  of  those  she  has  absorbed.  More 
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than  this :  there  are  kingdoms  now  in  India  which  have  not  yet  passed 
under  English  rule.  There  is  the  miserable  Begum  whose  bank  was 
broken  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Lucknow  scoundrels  who  ran  her  king- 
dom for  her,  and  whose  subjects  to-day  pay  the  heavy  cost  of  her  crimi- 
nal weakness.  It  will  be  a  blessed  hour  for  her  country  when  England, 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  deposes  her  and  assumes  the  role  of  sovereign. 
There  is  the  wretched  kingdom,  the  centre  of  which  is  Jeypore  in  Eaj- 
putana.  The  king  is  lewd,  vicious,  and  incapable  ;  the  realm  is  practi- 
cally administered  by  a  Calcutta  Baboo  and  a  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
Giving  the  latter  all  the  credit  due  to  him,  the  fact  remains  that  it  will 
be  better  for  the  people  of  that  district  when  the  Eaja  is  no  longer  the 
supreme  authority. 

I  must  confess  that  in  the  consideration  of  these  facts  lies,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  the  solution  of  the  ethical  puzzle  presented  to  us  in  the  pres- 
ent war  in  Africa.  Granted  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  narrow 
moralist,  the  Boers  are  right ;  that  England  holds  to-day  no  suzerainty 
over  the  republic  ;  that  even  what  she  claims  to  hold  does  not  entitle 
her  to  demand  what  she  requires  of  the  Boers  ;  that  the  war  is  in  real- 
ity of  her  own  making  ;  that  it  is  a  conflict  she  has  forced  upon  a  free 
people  ;  and  that  she  has  forced  it  for  her  own  advantage.  But  there 
is  a  higher  morality.  The  Boers  are  free  to  make  their  own  laws  ;  but 
they  have  abused  freedom.  They  have  sought  to  defend  their  corpo- 
rate existence  by  a  narrow-minded  policy  which  has  not  worked  for 
good,  either  to  the  Boers  themselves,  to  England,  or  to  the  world  at 
large.  Is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  law  working  on  larger  lines  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  that  England  is  only  an  instrument  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  moral  law  which  finds  practical  expression  in  the  attain- 
ment by  the  human  race  of  greater  benefit  ?  It  is  at  any  rate  certain 
that,  in  the  successive  struggles  for  national  domination,  every  vic- 
tory in  the  long  run  has  benefited  man  and  raised  him  higher,  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  violation  of  ordinary  ethical  standards  on  the  part  of 
the  victors.  Even  Poland  and  Ireland  will  have  to  admit  this  here- 
after, as  Brittany  can  admit  it  to-day.  Is  there  not  here  a  counterpart 
in  the  moral  world  to  the  inflexible  severity  of  physical  laws,  whereby 
the  maintenance  of  the  race  is  upheld  at  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  ? 
In  the  end,  as  far  as  man  is  concerned,  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
the  success  of  the  most  civilized,  or  of  those  who  potentially  at  least 
represent  humanity's  progress. 

We  ourselves  have  not  followed  the  recognized  code  of  morality  in 
our  treatment  of  the  Indians.     We  have  robbed  them  on  slight  pre- 
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texts.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  despite  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  it,  our  con- 
quest represents  moral  advance,  the  Indian  represents  moral  inertia. 
And,  if  advance  can  come  in  no  other  way,  better  advance  than  stag- 
nation. For  it  is  the  law  of  progress  for  mankind  in  general  that  is 
illustrated  in  every  racial  subsidence  before  a  higher  plane  of  man- 
hood. Therefore  Spain  bends  to  America,  for  ours  is  the  right  of  way 
by  the  higher  law  of  racial  superiority.  So,  whether  just  or  unjust,  by 
the  foot-rule  of  man's  code,  England's  battle  in  Africa  is  in  effect  a 
moral  struggle  in  behalf  of  good  to  the  human  race.  For  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  when  English  laws  and  English  polity  have 
taken  the  place  of  Boer  laws  and  Boer  polity,  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa  will  be  improved — not  only  from  the  English  point  of 
view,  but  from  that  of  other  nations,  for  whose  advantage,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  Britain  is  now  battling. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  England  ;  but  while  she  serves  God  and  man  I 
rejoice  in  her  triumphs.  For  God  is  served  when  man  is  bettered,  and 
wherever  England  has  taken  her  stand  man  has  been  bettered.  This 
is  the  case  in  India.  This  is  true  of  Egypt.  It  is  true  of  the  many  little 
lands  she  holds  round  the  earth.  It  will  be  proved  again  in  Africa 
when  Boer  authority  yields  to  her  higher  civilization. 

Washburn  Hopkins. 
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The  criticism  is  persistently  made  in  various  quarters  to  the  effect 
that  theological  education  is  in  some  respects  defective,  that  it  does 
not  meet  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  the  clergyman  of  modern 
times.  It  is  claimed  that  the  progress  made  in  the  theological  sem- 
inary cannot  compare  with  the  advances  in  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  schools  of  the  other  liberal  professions.  It 
is,  indeed,  vigorously  asserted  that  the  ideals  of  research  and  intel- 
lectual industry  which  have  been  developed  in  the  graduate  courses 
of  the  best  universities  have  affected  the  divinity  school  less  than  any 
other  department  of  study ;  so  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  school  can  be  said  to  be  abreast  of  the  educational  movement  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

That  the  highest  type  of  intellectual  life  and  of  habits  of  thought- 
industry  has  not  been  developed  in  the  theological  schools  is  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  laymen,  who  are  saying  that  if  their  minister 
has  become  a  forceful  and  helpful  preacher  it  is  largely  in  spite  of  his 
work  at  the  divinity  school  rather  than  because  of  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  ablest  and  spiritually  most  ambitious  of  the  divinity  students  feel 
this  lack,  and  that  many  men  are  turned  aside  to  avenues  of  study 
and  work  in  which  the  opportunities  are  superior.  It  is  even  whis- 
pered that  while  many  choice  men  are  still  entering  the  ministry  the 
congregations  are  steadily  becoming  intellectually  superior  to  the  aver- 
age ministers,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  Church  is  in  danger 
of  losing,  in  some  respects,  its  hold  on  ethical  leadership,  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  larger  movements  of  modern  times.  ISTot  only  is 
this  criticism  made,  but  at  times  it  is  alleged,  and  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness,  that  these  defects  are  not  recognized  by  those  who  con- 
trol theological  education,  that  the  theological  seminary  has  so  isolated 
itself  from  the  real  work  and  problems  of  life  that  it  knows  alto- 
gether too  little  of  the  stress,  temptations,  and  sorrows  of  the  world 
of  to-day. 

The  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  these  criticisms  have  been  ac- 
curately thought  out  and  precisely  formulated,  but  whether  the  points 
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are  sufficiently  well  taken  to  call  for  serious  consideration.  ISTor  does 
the  question  relate  to  the  correctness  of  the  theological  dogmas  taught 
in  these  schools.  It  is  rather  with  the  method  followed  in  these  insti- 
tutions, the  scope  of  their  work,  and  the  actual  results  secured  that 
we  have  to  deal.  Education  as  such  is  the  problem  under  discussion, 
not  soundness  of  doctrine.  In  many  ways  the  theme  under  consider- 
ation is  the  more  fundamental  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  correctness  in 
mental  habits  and  sincerity  in  thought-processes  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  correctness  of  view.  Plato's  doctrine  in  the  "  Ideal  Eepublic," 
that  only  philosophers  are  fit  to  rule,  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  revival  of  leadership  among  the  clergymen  of  modern  times.  Ca- 
pacity to  think  accurately  and  honestly  will  always  be  the  power  of 
leadership ;  and  the  function  of  the  teacher  is  still  to  lead  others  to 
solve  problems  rather  than  to  assert  opinions  arbitrarily  and  dogmati- 
cally. It  is  certainly  true  that  the  thought  of  the  Church,  not  only 
during  the  past  few  years  but  ever  since  the  great  theological  discus- 
sions of  the  Reformation,  has  been  so  centred  upon  questions  of  be- 
lief that  comparatively  little  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
pedagogical  condition  of  theological  education.  No  one  seems  to 
have  written  upon  this  important  theme,  and  no  adequate  history  of 
the  schools  that  have  been  set  apart  for  this  work  has  been  issued. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  theological  seminary  is  the  out- 
growth of  previous  conditions  and  that  it  has  not  modified  its  educa- 
tional ideals  to  any  great  extent.  Not  only  are  the  subjects  the  same, 
but  the  methods  of  study  and  instruction  have  not  greatly  changed 
during  a  period  in  which  other  professional  schools  have  had  valuable 
and  radical  modification  in  their  plans  of  organization  and  educational 
processes.  This  fact  alone  raises  a  query  as  to  whether  the  criticism 
may  not  have  some  just  ground.  Every  department  of  education  has 
undergone  important  changes ;  and  college  and  university  education 
has  been  so  radically  reconstructed  that  the  graduate  of  fifty  years 
ago  is  asking  himself  whether  he  really  received  a  college  training. 
The  philosophy  of  education  is  being  carefully  studied  and  wrought 
out  for  all  stages  of  human  development,  from  early  childhood  on 
through  the  college  and  the  university ;  and  the  question  is  seriously 
asked  of  those  in  charge  of  our  divinity  schools  to  what  extent  the  theo- 
logical seminary  has  profited  by  this  advance.  Has  it  kept  abreast  of 
the  reforms  that  silently,  but  surely,  are  bringing  their  revolution  into 
the  schools  of  the  world  ?  What  is  there  in  the  schools  of  divinity  that 
corresponds  to  the  Avork  carried  on  in  the  laboratories  of  the  univer- 
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sities  ?  What  is  done  in  these  schools  to  make  the  divinity  student  a 
man  of  original  research,  to  develop  in  him  the  power  of  independent 
thought,  to  produce  that  enlarged  capacity  for  intellectual  activity 
which  other  students  are  finding  in  the  graduate  courses  of  Germany, 
England,  and  America  ? 

Great  teachers  are  superior  to  their  schools,  and  earnest  students 
in  all  times  will  seek  great  masters.  But  whether  or  not  a  Clement, 
an  Augustine,  a  Luther,  or  an  Edwards  comes  and  goes,  the  question 
still  remains  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  of  theology  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  poor  educational  philosophy 
to  assert  that,  inasmuch  as  the  truths  of  revelation  have  not  changed 
the  schools  that  seek  to  teach  them  do  not  need  to  change.  The  laws 
of  chemistry  have  not  changed,  but  the  college  or  the  university  that 
seeks  to  teach  this  science  without  a  modern  laboratory  will  never  pro- 
duce chemists. 

Space  being  limited,  I  shall  attempt  in  this  article  to  suggest  only 
four  points  where  the  alleged  defects  in  theological  education  may 
exist. 

1.  Philosophy,  The  student  of  theology  who  expects  to  be  a 
leader  of  men  must  become  preeminently  a  thinker  rather  than  a  mere 
asserter  of  theological  dogma.  The  Protestant  movement,  from  earli- 
est times  on  through  the  Oriel  controversy  and  into  the  intense  dis- 
cussion of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has  maintained,  subjectively 
and  objectively,  the  rationality  of  theological  truth  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  human  reason  over  against  mere  authoritative  declaration.  The 
great  symbols  of  doctrine  have  been,  and  must  be,  tested  by  the  rea- 
soning processes ;  and  hence  this  highest  form  of  intellectual  activity 
must  dominate  in  the  life  of  the  divinity  student. 

The  undergraduate  course  is  looked  upon  as  incomplete  if  philoso- 
phy is  not  given  a  place  of  importance  in  the  last  one  or  two  years. 
The  study  of  logic,  psychology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy  is 
recognized  as  necessary  for  the  student  who  is  to  enter  the  divinity 
school.  Yet  the  best  equipped  college  can  offer  merely  the  elements 
of  philosophic  study ;  it  can  only  lay  foundations  upon  which  others 
may  build.  Four  years  of  college,  however,  can  and  do  fit  a  man  for 
the  mastery  of  difficult  thought-problems  and  for  a  vigorous  intellec- 
tual life.  Moreover,  the  three  or  four  years  following  graduation, 
without  distractions,  and  with  the  added  inspiration  arising  from  a 
definite  motive,  offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  intellectual  ac- 
tivity ;  and  no  one  has  greater  reasons  for  serious  application  than  he 
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who  is  to  become  a  leader  in  the  Christian  movement  of  modern 
times.  None  but  earnest,  able,  and  industrious  vstudents  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  theological  seminary.  To  these  the  best  possible  intel- 
lectual life  should  be  tendered,  and  on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  in 
the  case  of  their  fellow  students  who  enter  the  law  and  medical  schools. 

In  the  theological  seminaries  of  America,  as  I  have  intimated,  the 
dominating  tendency  has  been  on  the  whole  dogmatic  rather  than 
philosophic.  The  study  of  philosophy  as  such  has  been  largely  inci- 
dental ;  whereas  no  one  can  master  theology  without  a  thorough  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  those  processes  of  thought  which  have  com- 
manded the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  activity.  Theological  schools 
require  great  teachers  of  philosophy,  and  theological  students  need 
opportunities  such  as  are  offered  in  the  best  universities  here  and  in 
the  Old  World — opportunities  that  will  stimulate  original  investiga- 
tion and  independent  research.  The  elective  courses  of  philosophy 
now  offered  at  some  divinity  schools  do  not  satisfy  the  objection 
which  is  here  raised.  They  are  for  the  most  part  merely  added  to 
the  original  course  of  study  and  have  not  really  modified  the  educa- 
tional methods  of  the  theological  seminary.  One  cannot  come  from 
the  graduate  work  of  a  great  university  to  an  American  school  of 
divinity  without  at  once  feeling  the  meagreness  of  the  intellectual 
life  and  the  poverty  of  the  intellectual  opportunity.  The  study  of 
philosophy  has  for  its  purpose  the  verification  of  Aristotle's  assertion, 
that  all  philosophy  leads  to  theology,  or  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  that 
the  heart  of  the  philosophic  problem  is  found  in  theology.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  profound  and  more  candid  investigation  of  the 
theological  problem,  and  the  destruction  of  false  theological  processes, 
that  philosophy  should  be  made  a  leading  subject  at  the  divinity 
schools,  and  that  the  philosophic  habit  of  mind  should  be  there  de- 
veloped. 

2.  The  study  of  the  Bible  is  the  second  point  at  which  some  modi- 
fication needs  to  be  secured  in  the  theological  seminary.  Exegetical 
criticism  has  been  the  object  sought  rather  than  a  broad  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  literature.  The  student 
ought  to  come  to  the  seminary  from  his  years  of  study  of  Greek  able 
to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  at  sight :  either  he  or  his 
college  is  seriously  at  fault  if  this  is  not  the  case.  This  is  also  largely 
true  of  Hebrew.  These  are  simply  matters  of  thorough  and  effective 
scholarship.  Moreover,  the  divinity  schools  will  replete  their  ranks 
with  able  and  vigorous  men  if  such  ideals  are  maintained.     It  is 
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better  to  wait  with  empty  lecture  halls  for  those  that  ultimately  will 
fill  them,  if  such  standards  are  established,  than  to  compromise  ideals 
of  scholarship. 

It  is  not  less  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  that  is  advocated,  but 
larger  and  broader  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole.  The  Bible  needs  to 
be  read  and  estimated  as  a  book  of  preeminent  literary  power,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  the  more  fully  find  its  moral  and  spiritual  power. 
The  Bible  as  literature,  as  the  literature  of  faith,  needs  to  be  set  before 
the  world  to  make  people  read  and  understand  it.  To  do  this  is  the 
function  of  the  clergyman.  Is  he  being  fitted  for  this  work  in  the 
theological  seminaries  ?  Is  it  also  out  of  place  to  ask  here :  What  are 
these  schools  doing  to  give  their  pupils  a  knowledge  of  general  liter- 
ature, a  knowledge  necessary  to  the  clergyman  above  all  others  for 
the  position  which  he  is  to  occupy  ?  There  is  moral  power  in  clear, 
effective  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  In  short,  the  clergyman  loses  in 
power  as  an  ethical  and  religious  leader  in  proportion  as  he  fails  to 
lead  in  all  that  makes  for  the  truest  and  deepest  culture. 

Doubtless  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  teachers  of  homi- 
letics ;  but  it  may  still  be  asked  whether  their  work  has  had  that 
breadth  of  scholarship,  that  thoroughness,  which  tends  to  make  their 
students  readers  of  great  books,  and  to  give  them  such  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  of  letters  as  will  enrich  their  whole  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life.  The  theological  library  ought  to  contain  the  best 
literature  of  the  world ;  and  the  theological  student  should  pursue 
systematic  courses  of  study  in  the  broader  realm  of  letters.  Three 
years  of  persistent,  thorough  training  in  this  field  is  certainly  not  too 
much  in  addition  to  the  best  that  the  undergraduate  course  can  offer. 

3.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  defect  in  the  theological  seminary, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  the  subordinate  place  given  to  ethics.  Some 
few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  philosophical  thinkers 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  a  leading  university  upon  the  ethics 
of  Hegel.  The  course  attracted  deep  and  wide  interest.  Students  on 
all  sides  said :  "  Those  lectures  did  more  to  set  me  right  than  any- 
thing to  which  I  ever  listened."  The  same  course  was  given,  shortly 
after,  at  one  of  the  larger  theological  seminaries,  and  opened  to  all 
as  a  rare  opportunity ;  but  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  lecture 
was  seven,  and  usually  only  three  were  in  attendance.  The  lecturer 
asked,  with  some  surprise  and  pain,  for  the  reason ;  and  the  honest 
and  significant  reply  was :  "  We  are  not  here  to  study  ethics  but 
theology." 
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It  is  asserted  that  most  theological  students  are  not  interested  in 
purely  ethical  problems,  and  that  their  ethical  power,  which  on  the 
whole  is  considerable,  is  developed  for  the  most  part  incidentally  to 
their  theological  education.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  this 
subject  is  now  found  in  some  curriculums,  though  it  is  certainly  given 
no  prominence  in  any.  All  admit  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
maintain  a  scientific  course  of  ethics  in  most  divinity  schools.  Possi- 
bly this  will  help  to  explain  why  at  times  there  is  in  the  Church  great 
inertia  when  serious  moral  movements  demand  support,  and  also  why 
it  is  that  such  movements  often  find  their  best  leaders  outside  the 
Church. 

Undoubtedly  the  clergyman,  as  he  comes  from  the  theological 
seminary,  has  much  of  the  ethical  spirit ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bible  and  theology  possess  a  strong  moral  influence.  More- 
over, the  world  demands  of  him  that  he  be  ethical  in  life.  !N;  ever- 
theless,  the  theological  school,  so  far  as  thorough,  systematic,  and 
scholarly  study  of  ethical  principles  and  problems  is  concerned,  offers 
a  meagre  opportunity  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  clergyman,  if  he  is 
to  have  it  at  all,  must  seek  his  opportunity  for  advanced  study  in 
ethics  at  the  graduate  school  of  a  great  university.  The  results  of 
this  lack  in  the  divinity  schools  are  seen  in  the  clergymen  as  well 
as  in  the  churches  ;  and  the  most  pitiful  thing  is,  that  the  theological 
student  is  hardly  aware  of  the  serious  loss  which  he  sustains,  because 
his  professional  school  has  done  so  little  to  make  him  a  trained  ethi- 
cal thinker. 

It  certainly  is  not  out  of  place  to  ask  whether  the  study  of  history, 
if  it  were  undertaken  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis  than  merely  the 
investigation  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
Church,  would  not  have  great  ethical  value  as  well  as  be  a  constant 
stimulus  to  the  best  thinking.  Few  subjects  bring  more  to  the  student 
than  history.  The  law  school  has  recognized  this  fact  by  offering  in- 
finitely more  than  lectures  merely  upon  the  history  of  jurisprudence. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  create  a  "  Chair  of  History,"  leaving  out 
the  word  "  Ecclesiastical "  ?  In  fact,  cannot  ecclesiastical  historv  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  larger  historical  movement,  which  must  be  un- 
derstood to  comprehend  the  relative  place  of  the  Church  ? 

4.  Sociology.  In  a  few  theological  seminaries  a  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  teaching  of  sociology,  which  promises  much  if  this 
department  of  instruction  can  be  given  the  dignity  and  the  opportu- 
nity it  so  richly  deserves.    Any  door  which  gives  an  entrance  into  the 
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real  problems  of  the  world  should  be  sought  with  eagerness.  The 
serious  complaint  is  made  against  ministers,  however,  that,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  they  have  too  little  sympathy  with  those  move- 
ments which  lie  just  outside  the  social  and  moral  boundaries  of  the 
Church.  The  modern  city,  with  the  "uptown  churches"  and  the 
"  downtown  slums,"  has  still  its  widening  chasra  with  all  its  bitter- 
ness and  its  social  and  political  dangers ;  but  the  life  and  work  of  the 
theological  seminary,  for  the  most  part,  have  comparatively  little  to 
do  with  this  darksome  problem.  Earnest  people  cannot  help  asking 
whether  the  zeal  and  energy  which  have  been  expended  in  dogmatic 
controversies  would  not  have  done  much  toward  the  solution  of  the 
vast  problem  which  has  grown  out  of  the  condition  of  the  Lord's  sick, 
poor,  and  prisoners. 

These  are  days  when  thorough  scientific  investigation  is  being 
given  to  the  sociological  problem ;  a  whole  literature  bearing  upon 
this  problem  has  sprung  into  existence  within  our  memory ;  men  and 
women  on  all  sides  are  devoting  their  lives  to  an  attempt  to  seek  a 
practical  solution  of  this  social  question ;  national  and  international 
conferences  are  being  held  to  which  leading  thinkers  and  investigators 
are  giving  their  best  time  and  thought.  But  how  many  libraries  in 
theological  seminaries  even  possess  this  literature  ?  How  many  have 
opened  up  this  field  to  students  through  great  teachers  Avith  modern 
inductive  methods  of  study  and  practical  research  ?  And  yet  we  won- 
der why  it  is  that  people  complain  that  these  moral  and  sociological 
movements  are,  in  such  large  measure,  apart  from  the  activity  of  so 
many  churches,  and  that  even  the  work  which  is  done  in  them  is  often 
unwise  as  well  as  unscientific. 

To  bring  about  changes  of  the  nature  of  those  suggested  in  this 
article  will  doubtless  require  the  mastery  of  serious  difficulties.  But 
has  not  the  emergency  arisen  when  useless  educational  traditions  as 
well  as  defective  educational  methods  maybe  unhesitatingly  laid  aside, 
in  order  that  the  work  of  the  hour  may  be  accomplished  ?  All  that  is 
sacred  in  the  past  must  be  conserved ;  but  the  world  is  pressing  on  into 
the  work  of  a  great  future,  which  will  demand  the  highest  intellectual 
and  spiritual  development,  as  well  as  a  courage  that  is  born  of  faith. 
Is  it  altogether  out  of  place  to  ask  if,  for  the  sake  of  greater  effective- 
ness, the  time  has  not  come  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to  consoli- 
date the  theological  seminaries  of  New  England  ?  It  is  not  absorption 
into  a  great  university  that  is  needed,  but  consolidation  for  the  sake 
of  creating,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  one  strong  divinity  school 
37 
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which  shall  command  great  teachers,  earnest  students,  and  large  finan- 
cial support. 

If  the  four  theological  seminaries  of  ISTew  England  could  be 
brought  together  into  one  centre,  with  their  equipment  and  endow- 
ments so  far  as  possible  conserved,  new  courses  might  be  established 
and  the  old  ones  broadened ;  and  there  could  be  established  a  much 
larger  and  more  effective  library  than  can  possibly  exist  at  any  one 
of  the  present  schools.  Such  a  plan  would  commend  itself  not  only 
to  the  leaders  of  the  educational  movement,  but  also  to  the  practical 
business  man,  who  has  the  future  of  the  Church  profoundly  at  heart. 

In  such  an  institution  as  is  suggested  high  standards,  such  as  are 
found  at  the  very  best  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  could  be  set  and 
maintained ;  weak  men  would  be  kept  out ;  strong  men  would  be  at- 
tracted ;  scholarships  and  fellowships  would  be  established  on  the 
same  basis  as  those  in  the  best  universities — granted  because  of  char- 
acter and  intellectual  ability ;  and  the  eleemosynary  element  would 
be  banished.  To  a  school  of  this  kind,  with  its  great  teachers,  its  fel- 
lows, its  tutors,  would  be  drawn  not  only  men  desirous  of  entering 
the  ministry,  but  also  others  who  would  seek  such  an  education  as 
could  be  secured  there  because  of  its  great  spiritual  stimulation.  Such 
a  school  would  require  large  endowments ;  but  these  could  be  ob- 
tained, for  men  are  anxious  for  the  future  of  the  Church  and  are  ready 
to  render  substantial  aid  to  a  movement  of  this  nature. 

William  F.  Slocum. 
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In  setting  down,  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  The  Forum,  my 
impressions  of  the  kindergarten,  I  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  have  read  about  every  printed  word  of  Froebel's,  have  visited  many 
scores  of  kindergartens  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  lately  a  univer- 
sity year  of  Saturday  lectures  upon  it,  issued  a  questionnaire  concern- 
ing points  doubtful  to  my  mind  which  was  copiously  answered  by 
the  best  Jiindergartners,  have  always  had  one  or  more  kindergarten 
conferences  at  the  Clark  University  Summer  School,  and  have  gath- 
ered and  perused  quite  a  literature  upon  the  subject.  This  it  is  nec- 
essary to  premise,  because  the  stock  answer  of  kindergartners,  like 
that  of  the  theosophists  and  faith  curists,  is  that  the  critics  do  not 
understand  the  system ;  and  if,  in  what  follows,  my  limitations  are 
painfully  apparent,  I  wish  to  be  credited  with  an  honest  desire  and 
a  real  effort  to  overcome  them.  Although  I  see  people,  whom  my 
egotism  leads  me  to  think  not  very  much  more  gifted  than  I,  walk- 
ing with  such  sure  step  where  I  tremble,  doubt,  and  fear,  and  saying, 
as  apologists  for  existing  conditions,  such  transcendentally  wise  and 
beautiful  things  that  I  cannot  understand,  I,  nevertheless,  cannot 
forbear  feeling  considerable  trepidation,  lest  I  am  about  to  expose 
some  grave  mental  deficiency. 

Again  let  me  premise  that  I  believe  heart  and  soul  in  the  kinder- 
garten as  I  understand  it,  and  insist  that  I  am  a  true  disciple  of 
Froebel,  that  my  orthodoxy  is  the  real  doxy  which,  if  Froebel  could 
now  come  to  Chicago  or  Boston,  he  would  approve.  His  was  one 
of  the  deepest,  truest,  and  most  intuitive  of  minds.  His  heart  was 
one  of  the  most  devoted  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  educa- 
tion. It  might  almost  be  a  watchword  of  most  educational  reforms 
now  needed  to  carry  the  Froebelian  spirit  and  methods,  as  its  author 
intended  to  do,  up  through  all  the  grades  of  school  work,  including 
even  the  university.  We  need  to  organize  a  systematic  work  of 
rescuing  Froebel  from  the  now  dominant  wing  of  his  American  dis- 
ciples. 
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Again,  so  far  as  my  acquaintance  and  personal  impressions  go, 
kindergartners  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  if  not  the  most  womanly 
and  motherly  representatives  of  their  sex  to  be  found  in  modern 
society,  at  least  second  to  no  other  class  in  this  respect.  In  many 
cases  they  come  from  the  best  families  and  are  drawn  to  the  work 
by  the  truest  and  highest  instincts.  There  is  more  love  of  children 
and  more  sympathy  with  them  in  the  kindergarten,  as  it  exists  to- 
day, than  in  any  other  grade  of  education ;  and  its  representatives 
are  eminently  lovable  and  marriageable.  ~No  better  training  for 
wifehood  and  domestic  life  has  ever  been  devised.  As  a  rule,  those 
young  women  who  seem  by  nature  distinctly  set  apart  for  celibate 
life,  and  for  the  high  services  of  philanthropy  now  open  to  women, 
in  private  and  public  spheres,  are  not  found  here.  Paternal  instincts 
are  the  motive  power  at  this  stage,  as  they  should  be  at  all  stages, 
of  education.  I  believe,  too,  that  American  kindergartners  really 
want  the  truth,  that  they  are  naturally  rather  more  open-minded  than 
most  women  teachers  of  higher  grades,  and  that  the  presupposition 
of  common  sense  as  a  basis  of  appeal  is  on  the  whole  a  pretty  safe 
one  here. 

What,  now,  are  some  of  the  great  ideas  which  the  educational 
world  owes  in  whole  or  in  part  to  Froebel  ?  I  think  they  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  He  was  the  first,  before  even  embryology  had  pointed  out  the 
fact,  to  teach  that  the  child  repeats  the  history  of  the  race,  recapitu- 
lating its  stages.  This  is  now  one  of  the  key-notes  of  genetic 
psychology,  which  ought  to  make  it  a  welcome  friend,  instead  of  a 
suspected  visitor,  in  the  kindergarten  meetings  and  journals. 

2.  Feeling  and  instinct  are  the  germs  of  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
Schleiermacher,  and  more  recently  Horwicz,  laid  great  stress  upon 
this  primacy  of  the  heart ;  and  just  now  empirical  psychology  is  re- 
affirming the  doctrine  that  the  higher  mental  powers  are  evolved  out 
of  the  larger  life  of  feeling. 

3.  Froebel  taught  self-activity  and  spontaneity,  and  that  play  was 
one  of  the  great  revealers  of  the  direction  of  inherent  interest  and 
capacity.  He  first  saw  that  if  the  play  instincts  are  turned  on  as  the 
great  motive  power  in  school,  far  more  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
easier  and  with  less  strain.  Man  must  create ;  children  are  by  nature 
abounding  in  the  power  of  divine  origination. 

4.  Froebel  was  a  passionate  monist,  a  representative  of  the 
higher  pantheism,  God-intoxicated  almost  like  Cleanthes  and  Spinoza. 
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He  was  in  the  true  apostolic  succession  of  those  great  souls  whose 
lives  were  expanded  and  directed  by  a  sense  that  in  God  we  live,  move, 
and  have  our  being.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  to  education  these  panthe- 
istic conceptions,  which  are  the  culmination  of  all  natural  religion, 
which,  however,  it  need  hardly  be  said  are  neither  necessary  for,  nor 
common  in,  kindergarten  work.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  creed, 
this  inevitably  brought  with  it  new  standpoints  and  new  methods. 

5.  He  believed  in  the  original  soundness  and  wholeness  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  in  any  Calvinistic  ideas  of  its  depravity,  and  hence 
abhorred  all  interfering,  or  radically  reconstructing,  methods  of  edu- 
cation, but  thought  the  latter  should  be  always  developmental. 

6.  Almost  as  a  corollary  of  the  first  statement  he  exhorted  that 
every  child  should  be  at  each  stage  of  his  life  all  that  that  stage  called 
for.  He  must,  as  we  should  put  it,  use  the  rudimentary  organs  of 
his  mind — be  a  complete  animal,  if  there  is  a  complete  animal  stage  of 
childhood — as  the  conditio  sine  qua  nan  of  the  highest  maturity  on 
the  human  plane.  The  future  should  not  dominate  ;  and  adult  views 
and  standards  should  not  be  prematurely  enforced.  Youth  should  not 
scorn  boyhood,  nor  boyhood  infancy.  The  atmosphere  should  be  per- 
vaded with  harmony  and  love. 

7.  We  must  all  live  for  and  with  the  children.  Indeed,  what  else 
is  there  in  all  this  world  worth  living,  working,  dying  for  ?  We 
adults  pass  on  after  we  have  transmitted  the  sacred  torch  of  life ;  and 
the  only  test  of  state,  home,  church,  school,  or  civilization  is  whether 
or  not  it  brings  childhood  and  youth  to  the  fullest  possible  maturity. 

8.  He  believed  in  trusting  intuition,  and  not  in  the  elaborate 
methodology  which  whips  up  the  beer  of  knowledge  into  a  froth, 
which  always  analyzes  processes,  and  lets  no  operation  pass  without 
demanding  an  explanation.  The  child,  he  said,  is  a  seed  in  the  ground, 
which  does  not  see  the  sun  or  feel  the  rain  directly,  but  is  not  unre- 
sponsive to  every  change  of  temperature,  moisture,  or  light.  "  The 
unconsciousness  of  a  child  is  rest  in  God."  This  saying  alone  shows 
that  Froebel's  standpoint  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  Wordsworth  in 
his  famous  ode,  and  that  he  dimly  foresaw  all  the  work  that  has  been 
done  lately  on  that  part  of  the  soul  which  lies  below  the  threshold 
of  consciousness,  but  from  its  unfathomable  depths  rules  all  our  life. 

9.  Lastly,  I  shall  mention  Froebel's  belief  in  health.  The  child  is  a 
plant,  a  vegetable,  and  must  live  out  of  doors,  or  in  as  nearly  out- 
of-door  conditions  as  possible.  He  realized  that  health  was  the  basis 
and  test  of  all,  and  was  one  of  the  morning  stars  of  the  new  hygiene. 
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It  has  been  often  asked  where  Froebel  got  his  philosophical  con- 
ceptions. We  know  of  his  relations  to  Schelling,  Fichte,  and,  espe- 
cially, Krause  ;  and  this  explains  much,  but  not  all  or  even  the  best. 
He  was  essentially  a  seer,  a  mystic,  a  deep-minded,  large-eyed  soul- 
gazer  wrestling  with  great  conceptions,  half  revealed  and  half  con- 
cealed by  his  mode  of  expression.  It  is  painful  to  read  the  Jacob-like 
wrestlings  of  this  soul  with  the  angel  for  names  and  words  ;  and  how 
often,  after  mentally  gasping  and  gagging  and  iterating,  perhaps 
tediously — until  we  almost  wish  he  had  taken  refuge  like  other 
mystics  in  snatches  of  some  unknown  tongue,  or,  like  Jahn,  had  had 
recourse  to  words  originally  invented — he  exclaims  that  it  is  all  too 
deep,  and  feels  that  the  simplest  thing  or  act  cannot  be  told. 

In  the  German  word  saugen  (to  suck)  he  sees  s'augen  (to  eye 
one's  self  or  come  to  self-knowledge) ;  in  sinne  (or  sense)  he  sees 
sHnne,  with  an  intimation  of  reflecting  upon  one's  self.  From  this 
aphasic  limitation  in  his  power  of  expression  come  the  many  involu- 
tions, the  tiresome  tautologies,  the  singular  absence  of  humor  that 
might  be  copiously  illustrated,  the  sense  that  everything  is  iridescent 
with  all  kinds  of  symbolic  meanings,  the  obscurities  and  ambiguities 
which  have  baffled  or  divided  his  followers,  the  rhapsodizing  "  mo- 
tive," and  his  disposition,  like  the  pseudo-Dionysius,  Boehme,  Eck- 
hardt,  and  other  deep,  but  inarticulate  souls,  to  see  everything  in 
anything.  He  needs  editing,  with  much  expurgation  of  repetitions 
and  judicious  explanation  of  obscurities. 

Moreover,  he  did  not  entirely  escape  the  limitations  of  his  race, 
which  at  that  time  was  eminently  unpractical.  His  early  architec- 
tural education,  his  study  and  curatorship  of  crystals,  and  his  meagre 
mathematical  studies,  all  tended  more  or  less  to  give  definiteness  to 
his  method  of  mental  action ;  but  his  training  was  essentially  in 
inanimate  nature.  Biology  was  then  quite  undeveloped.  He  was 
largely  color-blind  ;  and  he  did  not  live  to  apply  his  methods  to  the 
higher  stages  of  education.  Had  his  training  been  in  some  of  the 
fields  of  study  which  deal  with  life,  and  had  he  had  the  advantages 
of  the  many  lines  of  work  which  nowadays  would  seem  to  give  a 
better  foundation  to  all  his  thought,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what 
the  results  would  have  been ;  but  without  doubt  they  would  have 
been  very  different  and  better. 

ISTearly  all  his  disciples  have  been  women,  and  most  of  them  not 
mothers,  but  of  an  age  when  a  certain  natural  void  and  longing, 
which  only  family  life  can  fill,  makes  itself  felt.     I  believe  there  is 
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nowhere  a  philosophy — nothing  even  that  can  be  made  out  of  Del- 
sartism,  mind-cure  systems,  Browning,  or  Nietzsche — so  fundamen- 
tally wholesome  and  educating  for  young  women  as  Froebelism.  At 
this  age  they  must  idealize,  and  vicariously,  or,  by  the  law  of  kinetic 
equivalents,  must  make,  if  they  do  not  find,  objects  for  love,  enthusi- 
asm, and  devotion.  Just  as  childless  monks  evoked  all  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  Maryolatry,  so  I  am  inclined  to  think  we  see  the  faint 
beginnings  of  a  Froebelolatry  slowly  evolving  in  the  heart  of  this 
noblest  type  of  American  maidenhood.  And  just  as  the  mental 
activities  favored  by  monastic  life  developed  scholasticism,  so  we 
have  in  the  exiguous  symbolism  of  the  fully  panoplied  Froebel  exegete 
what  Balzac  would  call  a  human  document  no  less  precious  for 
studying  the  mental  tendencies  of  celibate  life  among  cultured 
women.  Thus,  while  Froebel  enlarged  and  glorified  womanhood, 
women  have  paid  the  debt  by  enlarging  and  glorifying  him. 

It  is  singular  that  Froebel  has  never  had  a  thoroughly  scholarly 
and  critical  estimate.  He  has  had  eulogists  and  explanations  galore ; 
his  philosophy  has  been  spun  out  in  many  directions  by  ardent  apolo- 
gists, disciples,  and  worshippers ;  but  the  overwhelming  majority, 
not  only  of  kindergartners,  but  of  their  leaders,  lack  university,  or 
even  college,  training ;  and  the  two  or  three  ablest  and  best  trained 
of  his  apostles  are  holophrastic  idealists  of  his  own  camp,  not  trained 
in  modern  psychology,  and  suspicious  of  it,  but  disciples  of  the  over- 
come standpoint  of  Hegel  and  his  ilk. 

Hence  it  comes  that  in  this  country  the  kindergartners  are  almost 
an  educational  sect  by  themselves.  They  talk  of  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples rather  than  of  educational  principles ;  their  courses  of  study 
deal  very  little  with  the  general  history  of  education ;  the  two  or 
three  most  learned  of  them  have  not  extended  their  interests  much 
beyond  Schelling,  Fichte,  and  Kant.  Of  evolution,  a  type  of  thought 
in  which  Froebel  would  have  revelled  with  all  his  soul,  they  know 
little  and  care  less. 

The  extremely  able  lady  who  dominates,  with  her  thought  and 
powerful  personality,  the  entire  intellectual  field  of  the  American  kin- 
dergarten, like  a  pope  intimidates  every  dissenter,  and  her  nearer 
disciples  seek  to  suppress,  by  condemnation  and  even  social  ostra- 
cism, all  those  that  seek  to  breathe  a  freer  and  larger  air ;  while  so 
overperfect  is  the  organization  of  kindergartners  that  this  repres- 
sion is  generally  all  too  effective. 

Herbart  has  lately  been  felt  in  this  country  as  a  very  valuable 
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intellectual  stimulus,  who  has  greatly  broadened  and  deepened  the 
best  American  educational  thought ;  but  in  a  recent  magazine  article 
kindergartners  were  warned  by  this  leader  to  beware  of  him  and  all 
his  ways  and  works,  because,  forsooth,  his  theories  of  the  nature  of 
the  ego  were  not  satisfactory  to  her. 

Perhaps  the  finest  kindergarten  installation  in  the  world  to-day 
is  the  magnificent  newly  built  and  endowed  Pestalozzi-Froebel  House, 
in  the  outskirts  of  Berlin,  with  its  ample  grounds,  individual  flower- 
beds, fish-ponds,  Avild  wood  for  birds,  and  its  well-equipped  building 
for  a  cooking  school.  For  kindergartners  going  abroad  to  study, 
it  is  altogether  the  best  place.  Last  summer  I  studied  it  with  rare 
pleasure  and  edification.  But  we  have  been  so  effectively  warned 
against  it  because  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  has  been  added  to  that  of 
Froebel,  that  I  found  only  one  American  woman  there — while  in 
inferior  establishments  in  Germany  there  were  many.  At  this 
place  the  gifts  and  occupations  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  are  gradually  being  abandoned  for  better  things.  Nursing 
and  cooking  are  included  in  the  training  course,  and  so  is  the 
general  history  of  education.  At  noon  the  younger  children  are 
put  to  sleep  on  floor  mattresses  in  the  gymnasium  ;  and  also  many 
other  admirable  new  departures — most  necessary,  but  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  disallowed  by  the  American  orthodoxy — have  been 
made. 

Again,  Froebel  was  the  morning  star  of  the  child-study  movement, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  its  day.  The  school  referred  to  is  in 
the  legitimate  line  of  Froebelian  descent,  at  least  quite  as  much  as 
the  regnant  school,  which  looks  upon  it  with  so  much  suspicion.  Its 
ideal  is  to  construct  a  psychology  that  shall  be  really  genetic,  to  in- 
troduce evolution  into  the  sphere  of  mind,  and  to  make  everything 
plastic  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  child.  It  has  received,  how- 
ever, but  the  faintest  recognition  from  the  body  of  kindergarten 
teachers,  is  generally  suspected,  and  its  methods  and  results  are 
almost  unknoAvn  in  American  training  schools. 

The  most  decadent  intellectual  new  departure  of  the  American 
Froebelists,  however,  is  the  emphasis  now  laid  upon  the  mother 
plays  as  the  acme  of  kindergarten  wisdom.  These  are  represented  by 
very  crude  poems,  indifferent  music,  and  pictures — the  like  of  which 
were  never  seen  in  any  art  exhibit — illustrating  certain  incidents  of 
child  life  believed  to  be  of  fundamental  and  typical  significance.  I 
have  read  these  in  German  and  in  English,  have  strummed  the  music. 
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and  have  given  a  brief  course  of  lectures  from  the  sympathetic  stand- 
point, trying  to  put  all  the  new  wine  of  meaning  I  could  think  of 
into  them.  But  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  they  are  not 
positively  unwholesome  and  harmful  for  the  child,  and  productive 
of  anti-scientific  and  unphilosophical  intellectual  habits  in  the  teacher, 
they  should  nevertheless  be  superseded  by  the  far  better  things  now 
available.  I  grant  freely  that  they  now  have  a  certain  advantage  of 
position,  because  so  much  meaning  has  accumulated  about  them ;  but 
the  positions  were  badly  chosen,  the  mental  unities  are  artifacts,  and 
everything  has  to  be  radically  reconstructed  and  redistributed  as  the 
mind  unfolds. 

The  mother  plays  are  related  to  the  more  standard  parts  of 
Froebel's  doctrine  somewhat  as  Comte's  later  speculations  about 
society — which  John  Stuart  Mill  thought  were  really  insane — are 
related  to  the  sounder,  positive  philosophy  of  his  earlier  years ;  so 
that  the  kindergartners  who  follow  this  direction  are  as  far  from  the 
legitimate  succession  as  are  the  Comteists  of  the  Stephen  Pearl 
Andrews  type  from  Lass  and  Comte's  true  French  line.  The  mother 
play  epigoni  illustrate  in  peto  the  same  tendency  we  see  in  the  peri- 
patetics after  Aristotle,  or  the  later  academicians  in  the  decadence 
of  Platonism  before  it  issued  in  the  vagaries  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus. 
It  would  be  easy  to  devote  this  article  to  the  apotheosis  of  symbolism 
here  presented,  and  to  show  how  the  symbolic  mode  of  thought  has 
been  transcended,  and  how  the  habit  of  seeing  "  everything  as  a  sign 
to  be  interpreted  "  is  a  vicious  one. 

Another  cardinal  error  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  intensity  of  its  ^ 
devotion  to  the  gifts  and  occupations.  In  devising  these,  Froebel 
showed  great  sagacity  ;  but  the  scheme  as  it  left  his  own  hands  was  a 
very  inadequate  embodiment  of  his  educational  ideas,  even  for  his 
time.  He  thought  it  a  perfect  grammar  of  play  and  an  alphabet  of 
industries ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  utterly  mistaken.  Play  and 
industry  were  then  relatively  undeveloped ;  and  while  his  devices 
were  beneficent  for  the  peasant  children  in  the  country,  they  lead  in 
the  interests  of  the  modern  city  child,  a  very  pallid,  unreal  life.  For 
the  symbolic  method  that  finds  everything  in  everything  any  random 
selections  could  readily  be  made  the  centre  of  an  imposing  set  of 
explanations. 

The  great  faults  of  the  gifts  and  occupations,  however,  are  not 
only  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  things  that  would  do  as  well ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  two  or  three  score  could  easily  be  found 
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that  possess  great  natural  advantages  over  most,  if  not  all,  of  these. 
Moreover,  they  deal  with  inanimate  objects  and  too  mathematical 
conceptions,  while  this  is  the  age  when  the  child's  interest  in  animals 
culminates,  and  when  his  character  is  pregnant  with  moral  sugges- 
tions as  well  as  with  scientific  interests.  They  are  also  over-empha- 
sized ;  and  idolatry  of  the  ball,  cube,  slats,  pricking,  pea- work,  and 
the  rest  makes  the  kindergartner  not  only  indifferent  to  new  depart- 
ures in  the  rapid  development  of  recent  times,  but  so  suspicious  of 
novelties  that  new  gifts  or  occupations  have  to  overcome  a  great  pre- 
sumption against  them.  The  inner  connection  theory  and  the  scheme 
of  analyzing  to  a  point  and  then  developing  from  it  are  fantastic  and 
superficial ;  and  it  is  persistently  forgotten  that  the  meanings  seen  or 
claimed  exist  solely  for  the  teacher  and  not  at  all  for  the  child. 

Much  of  the  work  involves  a  great  waste  of  teaching,  with  great 
effort  to  inculcate  early  what  will  later  come  naturally  and  better  of 
itself.  The  drawing  of  the  kindergarten  children  thus  tends  to  be 
wooden ;  and  its  introduction  into  the  curriculum  is  to  invert  the  order 
of  nature,  which  prompts  the  child  to  draw  complex  scenes  with  ani- 
mals and  men  in  motion  first,  with  never  a  straight  line,  circle,  or 
mathematical  angle  until  much  later.  The  sins  of  this  introduction  of 
regular  mathematical  forms  against  both  the  artistic  sense  and  power 
of  execution,  which  can  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  kindergarten,  are 
many  and  great.  Moreover,  as  administered,  the  occupations  tend 
to  overwork  the  children,  to  interest  them  and  the  parents  in  the 
products  of  the  little  school  factory,  and  to  lay  too  great  stress  on 
sedentary  activities  and  the  finer  and  late  developed  accessory  muscles. 

Strange  to  say,  one  of  the  most  heinous  offences  of  the  modern 
kindergarten  is  against  the  plain  precept  of  health,  in  this  age  of 
marvellous  renaissance  in  school  hygiene.  If  a  competent  and  trained 
inspector  were  to  go  through  the  kindergartens  of  our  large  cities 
and  report  upon  what  provisions  were  made  against  contagious  dis- 
eases ;  upon  how  many  children  used  the  same  drinking-cup,  soap, 
towel ;  upon  the  condition  and  mode  of  use  of  toilet-rooms ;  on  the 
percentage  of  window  to  floor  space ;  on  the  provisions  for  regulating 
temperature ;  upon  ventilation  and  drafts ;  on  the  hygiene  of  the 
nose,  ears,  teeth,  and,  above  all,  of  the  nerves ;  upon  the  matter  and 
manner  of  lunches ;  as  to  what  influence  the  kindergarten  sought  to 
exert  upon  the  home  diet  of  children  ;  upon  signs  of  fatigue  and  the 
automatisms  seen  and  often  developed ;  on  the  effect  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  upon  sleep  and  health  generally ; 
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upon  the  amount  of  room  space  per  child,  etc.,  the  results  would,  I 
believe,  be  shown  to  be  sadder  in  the  kindergarten  than  in  any 
other  grade  of  educational  work  to-day.  The  lack  of  official  inspec-"'^ 
tion,  the  convenience  and  ease  of  the  teacher,  the  limited  means,/ 
with  which  many  kindergartens  are  conducted,  and,  we  must  add, 
the  too  relatively  absorbing  devotion  to  speculative  theory  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  neglect. 

In  direst  contradiction  to  all  this,  Froebel  believed  the  child  should 
live  out  of  doors ;  would  give  each  child  a  flower-bed  that  he  might 
have  access  to  mother  earth  ;  emphasized  the  need  of  abundant  and 
healthful  activity,  and  understood  the  hygienic  necessities  of  leisure. 
"We  forget  that  the  very  definition  of  school  means  leisure ;  that  the 
child  must  have  it  in  great  abundance ;  and  that  he  must  be  protected 
and  shielded  from  the  activities  of  the  great  world ;  so  that  nature 
and  heredity — an  ounce  of  which  is  worth  tons  of  education — can 
get  in  its  work.  Quiet,  rest,  sleep,  lethargy,  and,  above  all,  day 
dreaming,  are  essential ;  and  he  must  have  strong  cause  who  would 
interfere  with  nature's  operations. 

The  nursery  element,  now  often  so  abhorred,  must  be  greatly  em- 
phasized in  our  kindergartens.  Some  factors  of  the  now  admirable 
education  of  nurses  should  be  introduced  by  a  competent  medical  in- 
structor. Next  to  out  of  doors,  the  kindergarten,  at  least  in  winter, 
might  be  on  the  top  floor  under  a  roof  wide  open  to  light,  where  some 
of  the  health  provisions  of  hospitals  are  seen.  Lectures  on  foods  and 
nutrition,  on  emergencies,  and  on  other  practical  matters,  instead  of 
on  the  scholastic  metaphysics  now  in  vogue,  are  most  urgently  and 
imperatively  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  I 
would  like  to  see  organized  a  work  of  rescue  to  deliver  the  modern 
kindergarten  from  the  metaphysicians,  and  to  give  it  over  to  the 
philosophical  hygienists,  who  should  make  it  everywhere  and  first  of 
all  a  palace  of  health. 

The  needed  reforms  in  the  kindergarten  must,  of  course,  come 
with  deliberation  enough  to  be  sure.  A  committee  of  ten  or  more 
might  help,  provided  they  were  not  kindergartners,  but  were  wise 
and  competent ;  although  a  badly  appointed  committee  would  do 
harm  by  confirming  old  practices.  Let  me  confess  frankly  that  I 
do  not,  myself,  know  at  present  just  what  should  be  done  or  just  how 
this  grade  of  education  should  be  best  organized.  One  of  my  dearest 
wishes  is  to  have  adequate  means  placed  at  my  disposal  to  experiment 
a  few  years,  or  until  I  could  present  a  scheme  of  detailed  work.     That 
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this  could  now  be  done  from  data  that  are  accessible  is  certain.  Great 
improvements  are  entirely  practicable. 

A  few  things  I  shall  venture  to  indicate.  The  body  must  be 
strengthened.  The  activities  should  involve  more  body  movements, 
and  the  strain  upon  the  hand  and  eye  should  be  reduced.  The  very 
high  educational  value  of  dancing  should  be  exploited ;  it  cadences 
the  entire  soul  as  almost  nothing  else.  Building  should  be  done  with 
much  larger  blocks.  Catching,  throwing,  and  lifting  plays  and  games 
should  be  selected  from  Mr.  Johnson's,^  or  some  other  convenient, 
repertory.  Imitation  or  "  do  as  I  do  "  activities  should  have  a  larger 
place.  Bean-bags,  and,  if  there  were  room,  perhaps  the  hoop,  the 
jumping-rope,  and  the  kite  might  have  some  place. 

Certainly  the  doll,  with  all  its  immense  educational  power,  should 
be  carefully  introduced.  Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  color- 
top,  peg-board,  soap-bubbles,  and  such  old  plays  as  jack-straws  and 
knuckle-bones.  All  the  Proceedings  of  the  Toy  Congress,  and  the 
contents  of  the  toy-shop,  should  always  be  studied  and  used.  "Walk- 
ing sideways  and  back  ways,  and  sorting  out  very  heterogeneous 
blocks  and  cards,  and  laying  like  to  like,  might  be  tried  ;  while  pop- 
corn, play  with  chalk,  shells,  spools,  pictures — perhaps  cut  and 
pasted — milkweed-pods,  potato-work,  possibly  the  whip,  and  all  pos- 
sible contact  with  animate  life  should  be  carefully  experimented  with 
— always  remembering  that  the  child's  interest  in  animals  culmi- 
nates before  that  in  flowers  or  trees,  and  that  the  latter  reaches  its 
apex  before  interest  in  inanimate  things.  When  we  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  richness  of  the  possible  symbolism  that  might  be  devel- 
oped out  of  objects  like  the  above,  we  realize  that  the  intellectual 
pabulum,  even  according  to  the  current  Froebel  philosophy,  would  be 
condensed  and  enriched  rather  than  otherwise.  Each  of  these  things 
and  hundreds  of  others  could  train  the  mind  just  as  well.  The  cur- 
riculum could  be  just  as  progressive,  and  the  motor  elements  of  edu- 
cation just  as  emphatic. 

The  kindergarten  should  do  more  for  language,  not  only  for  the 
voice  in  training  to  speak  freely  and  well,  but  for  the  vocabulary. 
The  vernacular  never  sinks  so  deep  or  becomes  so  vigorous  and  idio- 
matic as  when  most  closely  linked  to  activity ;  but  many  kindergartens 
turn  out  children  very  imperfectly  developed  in  this  respect.  One 
important  function  in  selecting  each  item  of  the  curriculum  should 

^Johnson,  G.  E.:  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games."  Ped.  Sem.,  Oct.,  1894, 
Vol.  3,  pp.  97-133. 
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be  its  language  value ;  for  this  is  the  nascent  period  when,  if  ever, 
the  foundations  are  laid  for  pure  idiomatic  English.  It  is  important 
that  the  teacher's  voice  be  attractive,  well  modulated,  her  words  well 
chosen,  her  English  correct,  her  linguistic  resources  ample  and  fertile ; 
but  still  more  important  is  it  that  the  child  should  be  here  taught 
expression.  The  over- voluble  may  occasionally  need  repression  ;  but 
most  children  do  not  talk  enough  in  the  kindergarten.  Again,  wher- 
ever practicable,  living,  foreign  languages  should  be  taught  in  the 
upper  grades  of  kindergartens  by  a  native  teacher.  At  five  and  six 
the  ear  and  tongue  begin  their  nascent  period  for  other  languages,  and 
not  to  improve  it  is  to  make  the  work  harder  later  on. 

Everything  that  is  done  or  seen  should  be  reflected  in  language. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  the  stupid  concert  work  common  in  the 
kindergarten,  but  free,  personal  conversation  with  each  child.  To 
see  a  picture  while  talking  about  it  greatly  aids  the  power  of  expres- 
sion, not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  a  foreign  language  ;  so  that  it  should 
be  a  rule  to  confine  such  conversation  as  closely  as  possible,  word  for 
word,  at  least  to  the  picture,  if  not  to  the  object. 

Standard  stories  with  myths  should  be  told;  and  perhaps  this 
ought  to  be  the  central  thing,  or,  at  least,  next  to  activity.  Not  only 
Grimm  and  ^sop,  but  some  of  the  Old  Testament  tales,  tales  from 
Homer,  etc.,  can  be  told,  in  a  most  effective  way,  by  a  sympathetic 
teacher,  at  the  kindergarten  age.  Story-telling  ought  to  be  a  pro- 
fession ;  and  if  I  could  examine  kindergarten  teachers  I  should  regard 
the  test  in  this  respect  as  second  to  none  in  importance.  The  same 
story  can  be  repeated.  This  is  the  primeval  way  of  education ;  thus 
all  culture  was  transmitted  before  books.  Animal  tales,  perhaps  acted 
out,  stories  of  savage  life,  of  fancy,  something  of  the  fairies,  with 
games  like  hide  and  seek — and  a  vast  amount  of  such  work  in  great 
variety — should  be  included. 

Music  should  be  looked  upon  as  indispensable  and  made  very 
prominent.  Most  of  the  new  music  I  believe  to  be  cheap  and  unworthy 
of  the  child.  The  old  ballads  and  songs  of  nature,  God,  home,  and 
country  educate  the  sentiments  in  ways  we  have  never  known.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  violin  instead  of  the  piano.  The 
teacher  should  sing,  and  a  great  deal  of  music  should  be  heard.  Froe- 
bel's  standard  can  here  be  greatly  transcended.  Occasional  whistling 
would,  of  course,  be  admirable.  Songs  with  action  are  important  here 
— bad  as  they  are  later — for  the  development  of  the  voice.  There  is 
something  in  the  cake  walk — which  seems  to  me  the  very  apotheosis 
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of  human  love  antics — that  could  be  utilized  for  older  children,  who 
might  be  encouraged  to  act  a  part  and  begin  to  indulge  that  great 
instinct  of  assuming  an  alien  personality.  Children  sometimes  ap- 
preciate poetry  with  alliteration  and  even  slang  in  it,  which  has  its 
partial  justification  ;  and  the  sequence  and  continuity,  identity  and 
contrast,  which  are  so  much  insisted  on,  are  utterly  alien  as  principles 
to  the  child  mind  at  this  animistic  age. 

Finally,  the  intellectual  method  of  kindergarten  thought  needs 
readjustment.  It  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  scientific  movement 
of  the  age,  which  has  hardly  touched  it.  It  must  study  the  marvel- 
lous School  of  Infancy,  which  Comenius,  long  before  Froebel,  and  no 
less  wisely,  devised,  and  profit  by  it.  It  should  cultivate  children, 
not  in  pots,  but  in  gardens.  It  must  study  the  nature  of  the  child, 
and  abate  its  cult  of  an  attenuated  symbolism.  Every  child  should 
have  opened  and  kept  for  it,  during  its  entire  kindergarten  course,  a 
life-and-health  book — such  as  I  have  elsewhere  described,  for  the  re- 
cording of  the  results  of  some  physical  examinations.  As  Ruskin 
has  well  pointed  out,  symmetry  has  its  dangers,  which  should  be  rec- 
ognized. 

There  is  needed  for  the  kindergarten  a  definite  curriculum,  with 
loyalty  to  the  genetic  conception,  and  in  friendly  rapport  with  the 
new  psychology.  There  should  be  less  attention  to  results,  and  a 
closer  interest  in,  and  sympathy  with,  educational  work  and  organi- 
zation for  other  grades.  More  college  women  are  needed.  There  is 
needed  also  more  sentiment  and  less  sentimentality — a  truer  concep- 
tion of  the  child,  not  as  trailing  clouds  of  glory  and  faintly  under- 
standing everything,  but  as  a  lovely  little  animal,  full  of  helplessness 
and  incapacity,  but  also  of  boundless  potentialities.  Every  educator, 
even  the  university  professor,  will  profit  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  enthusiasm  and  love  of  children  on  which  it  is 
based  are  the  very  greatest  needs  in  the  higher  grades.  Froebel 
should  lead  the  present  marvellous  movement  of  advance,  and  not  be 
,  dragged  at  its  chariot  wheels. 

I  would  invoke  our  wisest  mothers,  who  most  glorify  the  home 
by  the  light  of  their  life  and  example,  to  let  it  shine  into  this  institu- 
tion, which  is  nearer  to  the  home  than  any  other.  I  would  invite 
girl  graduates,  seeking  a  vocation  where  they  can  bring  to  bear  all 
the  best  that  an  academic  career  has  taught  them,  to  consider 
whether  the  need  of  more  educated  leaders  here  does  not  constitute 
a  call  to  them.     I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  literary  women. 
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and  of  leaders  in  all  the  reforms  that  tend  to  the  development  of  a 
sphere  for  women  as  complete  and  fitted  to  her  activities  as  man- 
made  institutions  are  to  his,  to  shed  the  light  of  their  sympathies 
and  intuitions  upon  the  kindergarten,  which  has  a  development  in 
this  country  far  beyond  that  of  any  other ;  and  I  would  urge  my 
professorial  colleagues  in  my  own  department,  seeking  a  field  where 
philosophy  can  be  applied,  to  consider  this. 

Froebel  himself  left  his  work  unfinished ;  and  what  he  has  done 
needs  a  higher  interpretation,  that  his  spirit  be  not  strangled  by  his 
letter.  The  fight  for  recognition  of  the  kindergarten  is  now  being 
won  all  along  the  line,  but  the  movement  is  too  much  dominated  by 
its  scribes  and  sophists,  so  that  a  wide  and  vigorous  cooperative 
effort  is  needed,  lest  the  unfinished  window  of  Aladdin's  tower  remain 
unfinished.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 


COMMEECIAL  POSSIBILITIES   OF  CHmA— A  EEPLY. 

In  the  November  number  of  The  Forum  appeared  an  article  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Young,  managing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  ''  Chronicle," 
entitled,  ' '  Will  Chinese  Development  Benefit  the  Western  World  ?  ' ' 
The  question  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States,  and  such  infinite  harm  may  be  done  by 
the  dissemination  of  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  it,  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  reply  to  several  points  in  regard  to  which  I  believe  Mr. 
Young  to  be  totally  wrong.  I  speak  from  such  commercial  experi- 
ence of  the  habits  and  wants  of  the  Chinese  as  may  be  derived  from  a 
thirty  years'  residence  as  a  merchant  in  Shang-hai,  and  from  frequent 
and  extended  journeys,  during  that  period,  throughout  the  most  popu- 
lous sections  of  the  Empire.  From  the  general  tone  of  the  article,  I 
should  infer  that  Mr.  Young's  opportunities  of  judging  the  character, 
capacity,  and  wants  of  the  Chinamen  have  been  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
derived  from  his  propinquity  to  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco. 

In  reasoning  from  observation  of  a  few  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Chinamen  in  the  United  States,  with  regard  to  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  Chinamen  at  home,  Mr.  Young  stands  by  no  means 
alone.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  the  assumption  that  the  members  of  the  Chi- 
nese colony  in  San  Francisco,  because  they  have  made  their  homes  in 
a  foreign  country,  ' '  may  be  set  down  as  among  the  most  enterprising 
of  their  race. ' '  The  point  is  a  minor  one  ;  but,  by  way  of  clearing  up 
some  popular  misconceptions,  it  should  be  explained  that  practically 
the  whole  Chinese  migration  to  this  country  has  been  composed  of  the 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  of  the  Canton  coolies  who  were  hired 
to  work  on  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  railways.  These  people  all 
belong  to  one  or  two  districts  in  the  Province  of  Kwang-tung,  and 
they  came  on  the  strength  of  reports  brought  home  or  sent  home  by 
the  poor  Canton  '^  navvies"  who  helped  to  lay  the  steel  highway 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

As  the  Chinese  Minister  said,  not  long  ago,  at  the  International 
Commercial  Congress,  addressing  men  who  had  lived  in  China  and 
knew  the  Chinese  :  ' '  You  never  find  in  this  country  any  Chinese  from 
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the  northern  part  of  China.  You  never  find  here  any  Chinese  from 
the  central  part  of  China.  You  have  heard  to-day  about  Shang-hai  ; 
but  you  never  heard  of  a  Chinaman  from  Shang-hai  coming  here.  I  ap- 
peal to  all  gentlemen  who  are  acquainted  with  China,  whether  they 
have  ever  found  a  Shang-hai  Chinaman  in  America,  except,  of  course, 
as  a  member  of  my  Legation.  But  not  as  traders,  nor  as  workmen,  do 
you  ever  find  them  here."  While  perfectly  willing,  therefore,  to  ac- 
cept even  the  limited  range  of  wants  of  the  poor  laborers  of  Canton  as 
offering  enormous  potentialities  for  the  expansion  of  American  trade, 
I  must  protest  against  their  being  made  the  measure  of  the  ability  of 
350,000,000  of  Chinamen  to  consume  foreign  products.  I  should  re- 
gard it  quite  as  reasonable  to  gauge  the  consuming  capacity  of  the 
great  American  people  by  the  standard  supplied  by  a  group  of  families 
of  Georgia  ' '  crackers. ' ' 

But  Mr.  Young  keeps  his  intellectual  eye  obstinately  fixed  on  the 
Chinese  colony  of  San  Francisco,  and  triumphantly  asks  :  ^ '  If  after 
fifty  years  of  residence  in  California,  the  Chinese  and  their  descend- 
ants in  that  State  adhere  to  their  conventional  dress  and  habits  as 
closely  as  though  such  a  course  were  dictated  by  religion,  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  four  hundred  millions  of  their  countrymen  at 
home  would  act  differently  ?  ' '  Why,  indeed  ?  There  is  really  no  ne- 
cessity for  converting  to  Western  habits  these  ' '  victims  of  a  blind  con- 
servatism," to  make  them  "  excellent  customers  for  Western  wares. " 

The  Chinaman  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  suits 
him  in  the  matter  of  food,  raiment,  and  household  furniture.  He  has 
certainly  a  sufficiently  long  experience  to  draw  from.  What  mer- 
chants in  China  aim  to  do  is  to  supply  what  the  people  need,  not  what 
Westerners  think  they  ought  to  have.  The  ingrained  conservatism  of 
the  Chinaman  about  his  clothes,  which  troubles  Mr.  Young,  is  really 
a  very  good  thing  for  the  cotton  industry  of  the  United  States.  The 
North  Chinaman  in  cold  weather  will  wear  as  many  as  five  suits  of 
cotton  clothing,  one  on  top  of  another  ;  showing  what  Mr.  Young 
would  call  a  deplorable  inability  to  avail  himself  of  our  more  civilized 
Western  method  of  keeping  warm.  But,  Avaiving  what  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  better  graduated  Chinese  way  of  adapting  covering  to 
climate,  is  there  any  better  foundation  for  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
great  cotton  textile  industry  than  this  conservatism  ?  If  every  inhab- 
itant of  China  used  but  a  yard  of  our  cotton  cloth  every  year,  we  should 
be  sending  to  China  about  twice  as  much  of  the  cloth  as  we  are  doing 
to-day,  and  we  are  to-day  sending  them  fi\Q  times  as  much  as  we  did 
38 
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five  years  ago.  As  the  average  requirement  for  a  Cliinaman's  suit  is 
five  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  would  seem  to  be  replete  with  enormous  possibili- 
ties for  at  least  one  important  branch  of  American  trade  and  agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Chinese  con- 
servatism. Mr.  Young  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  distinctions  in  rank 
in  China  are  unmarked  by  any  striking  variation  in  dress.  ' '  The 
gradations  in  official  life  are  simply  indicated  by  a  peculiarity  in  the 
buttons  worn  on  the  headgear.  Fashion  has  no  votaries  among  the 
Chinese  of  any  class. "  Though  the  general  type  of  the  Chinese  dress 
has  undergone  but  little  change  for  centuries,  distinctions  in  class  or 
rank  in  China  are  more  clearly  marked  by  costume  than  they  are 
among  ourselves.  The  frugal  millionaire  who  buys  his  apparel  at  a 
cheap,  ready-made  clothing  store  is  an  absolutely  unknown  product 
of  Chinese  civilization.  Even  in  San  Francisco  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  price  and  quality  between  the  clothes  worn  by  the  Chinese 
laundryman  and  the  Chinese  merchant ;  and  in  China  the  merchant 
does  not  copy  the  style  of  the  mandarin,  any  more  than  the  laborer 
copies  the  st34e  of  his  employer.  In  China  the  love  of  finery  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  adornment  is  quite  as  highly  developed  as  in  the 
Western  world,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion  in  dress  are  quite  as  numer- 
ous and  capricious. 

Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Young  is  important  as  indicating  how 
inaccurate  are  his  statements.  He  says  that  ^'  such  abnormalities  as 
feet  compression  are  badges  of  servitude.  They  are  not  prompted,  as 
are  the  changes  in  the  style  of  Western  dress,  by  the  emulative  spirit. 
The  fact  that  a  woman  has  small  feet  in  China  fixes  her  status  as  the 
wife  or  concubine  of  a  rich  man.  Their  possession  by  one  class  does 
not  tempt  those  who  cannot  maintain  their  women-folk  in  idleness  to 
imitate  them. "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  women  who  work  in  the 
cotton  mills  of  Shang-hai  have  small  feet  and,  as  a  general  statement, 
it  may  be  averred  that  all  women  in  North  China  have  small  feet. 

If  Mr.  Young  had  brought  a  fairly  open  mind  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  with  which  he  undertakes  to  deal,  he  would  hardly 
have  been  capable  of  invoking  the  testimony  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Taylor,  the 
Statistical  Secretary  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  to  show  that 
'^  there  is  little  to  support  the  theory  that  the  inhabitants  of  China  are 
eager  to  consume  Western  manufactures."  What  Mr.  Taylor  does 
say,  in  the  introduction  to  his  report  for  last  year,  is  this  : 
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*'  Were  any  proof  needed  of  the  vitality  of  China's  foreign  trade,  the  figures  for 
1898  would  supply  it.  Various  parts  of  the  country  were  disturbed  by  sporadic  rebel- 
lions of  sufficient  gravity  to  check  business  ;  the  Yellow  River  once  more  burst  its 
banks  and  flooded  enormous  tracts  ;  an  ominous  war  cloud  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  made  importers  cautious  ;  the  political  situation  was  full  of  menace  ;  and  in 
September  the  news  from  Peking  completely  disorganized  the  trade  of  the  Northern 
ports.  In  spite  of  these  adverse  circumstances,  the  value  of  the  import  trade  surpassed 
all  previous  records,  while  the  value  of  the  export  trade  exceeded  that  of  every  past 
year,  with  the  exception  of  1897.  The  total  volume  of  the  trade  was  valued  at  368,- 
616,483  haikwan  taels  ($255,819,839),  which  is  the  highest  on  record.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  on  the  whole  the  trade  yielded  satisfactory  results  to  those  interested." 

Instead  of  finding,  with  Mr.  Young,  ''  an  insignificant  rate  of  con- 
sumption for  foreign  wares  by  the  Chinese, ' '  Mr.  Taylor,  looking  back 
twelve  years,  has  this  to  say  :  ' '  If  we  deduct  from  the  figures  for  1886 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Formosan  ports  (no  longer  included 
in  our  returns),  which  amounted  to  2,310,321  haikwan  taels,  we  find 
that  the  import  trade,  then  estimated  at  85,169,002  haikwan  taels,  has 
increased  over  145  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  is  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  the  value  of  what  it  was  twelve  years  ago.  It  is  evident 
that  a  country  which  can  increase  its  purchases  at  such  a  rate  is  find- 
ing trade  advantageous. " 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Young's  argument  is  to  be  found  in  these  as- 
sumptions :  ^^  It  is  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  adaptability  that  makes 
it  questionable  whether  the  introduction  of  Western  habits  into  the 
Empire  will  not  result  in  a  setback  to  our  civilization.  .  .  As  I  have 
shown,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  modern  indus- 
trial development,  the  vast  surplus  energy  will  be  utilized  in  manufac- 
turing for  outsiders  rather  than  for  Chinese.  Until  they  radically 
change  their  habits  of  living,  until  they  learn  to  consume  wastefully, 
the  Chinese  must  necessarily  be  poor  customers  for  the  wares  which 
they  may  produce  in  profusion. ' '  Are  the  Chinese  more  ^  ^  adaptable ' ' 
than  their  neighbors  in  Japan,  and  have  the  earlier  stages  of  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  Japanese  restricted  their  consumption  of 
foreign  merchandise  ? 

The  new  era  in  Japan  is  less  than  thirty  years  old,  and  as  recently 
as  1878  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  amounted  to  less  than 
60,000,000  yen.  But  in  1898  it  was  over  440, 000, 000  yen;  thedevelop- 
ment  of  railroads,  manufactures,  and  internal  industries  having  been, 
in  the  interval,  equally  great.  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
Japan's  imports  from  us  have  grown  with  even  greater  rapidity  than 
her  exports  to  us.     In  1881  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
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amounted  to  only  1,781,108  yen,  and  in  1898  they  had  reached  40,- 
001,097  yen  in  value.  They  have  grown  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  the  total  importations  of  Japan  :  our  share  of  that  trade  having 
increased  from  5.72  per  cent  in  1881  to  14.57  per  cent  in  1898.  As 
showing  how  fallacious  any  generalizations  based  upon  mere  theory 
are  apt  to  be  in  dealing  with  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  Far  East, 
this  passage  may  be  quoted  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  : 

"  One  curious  and  interesting  feature  of  the  importations  of  Japan  is  that  which 
relates  to  clocks  and  watches.  The  opinion  was  expressed  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
cleverness  of  Japanese  workmen  in  reproducing  articles  of  delicate  workmanship 
brought  to  their  attention  would  soon  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  importation  of  clocks 
and  watches  and  other  articles  of  this  character.  Experience,  however,  has  not  jus- 
tified this  belief.  The  importation  of  clocks  and  watches  into  Japan,  according  to 
the  official  figures  of  the  Japanese  Government,  has  increased  from  687,734  yen  in 
1892,  to  3,419,727  yen  in  1898." 

The  Japanese  imports  of  cotton  goods  tell  a  similar  story.  Between 
1892  and  1898,  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cotton-manu- 
facturing capacity  of  Japan.  In  the  former  year  her  imports  of  raw 
cotton  were  11,026,637  yen,  while  in  the  latter  they  were  45,410,457 
yen.  And  yet,  in  nearly  every  form  of  manufactured  cotton  the  Jap- 
anese made  larger  purchases  abroad  last  year  than  they  did  six  years 
before.  According  to  the  oiRcial  reports  the  imports  of  cotton  yarn 
were  7,131,947  yen  in  1892  and  8,547,588  yen  in  1898  ;  of  gray  shirt- 
ings, 1,727,185  yen  in  1892  and  4,382,509  yen  in  1898  ;  of  cotton 
satins,  523,459  yen  in  1892  and  1,645,328  yen  in  1898  ;  of  white  shirt- 
ing, 330,558  yen  in  1892  and  708,348  yen  in  1898  ;  of  plush  or  velvet 
silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  nothing  at  all  in  1892  and  599,495  yen  in 
1898  ;  of  Turkey  red  cambrics,  378,335  yen  in  1892  and  433,894  yen 
in  1898  ;  of  cotton  thread,  120,751  yen  in  1892  and  358,770  yen  in 
1898  ;  of  cotton  handkerchiefs,  198,930  yen  in  1892  and  301,948  yen 
in  1898  ;  of  dyed  shirtings,  126,112  yen  in  1892  and  163,705  yen  in 
1898  ;  of  cotton  duck,  37,261  yen  in  1892  and  133,780  yen  in  1898  ; 
and  of  twilled  shirtings,  109,063  yen  in  1892  and  114,905  in  1898.  The 
solitary  article  of  cotton  manufacture  in  the  import  of  which  there  is 
a  falling  off  is  cotton  drills,  which,  beginning  with  a  value  of  127,491 
yen  in  1892,  reached  the  figure  of  550,724  yen  in  1897,  but  dropped  to 
104,787  yen  in  1898. 

On  Mr.  Young's  theory  we  should  by  this  time  have  found  Japan 
a  formidable  rival  in  the  Chinese  market.  On  the  contrary,  in  regard 
to  the  fabric  in  which  we  might  expect  the  effective  competition  of 
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Japan,  the  report  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  has  this  to  say  : 
'^  Japanese  sheetings  show  an  immense  decline,  said  to  be  due  to  in- 
equality of  texture,  which  handicaps  them  in  competition  with  Amer- 
ican goods. ' '  In  cotton  flannels,  in  which  Japan  also  competes,  the 
imports  into  China  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year  were  268,785 
pieces,  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Japan  having  furnished  22,265 
pieces. 

In  short,  the  experience  of  Japan  as  a  manufacturing  country  tends 
to  confirm  the  expectation  which  Mr.  Taylor  expresses  so  confidently 
in  regard  to  China  : 

**The  development  of  industrial  enterprises,  the  extension  of  railways,  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  likely  to  have  important 
effects  upon  trade  in  the  near  future.  .  .  Industry  leads  to  wealth,  and  wealth 
brings  demand  for  goods.  And  it  is  surprising  that  the  prophecy  should  sometimes 
be  heard  that  the  Chinese  will  import  less  as  they  manufacture  more.  Experience 
teaches  that  the  direct  contrary  is  invariably  the  case." 

That  is  a  fact  which  Mr.  Young  perversely  ignores.  Therefore  his 
whole  argument  is  hopelessly  vitiated.  Every  dollar  of  Western  cap- 
ital employed  in  China  to  build  railroads,  to  develop  mines,  and,  gen- 
erally speaking,  to  equip  the  country  with  the  appliances  that  have 
become  conunonplace  in  our  civilization,  but  are  still  strange  in  China, 
will  go  to  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  adduce  testimony  as  to  the  readiness  of  the  Chinaman  at 
home  to  spend  money  when  he  has  it  to  spare.  A  dozen  competent 
observers  might  be  quoted  in  the  vein  of  this  statement  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald Colquhoun  : 

"  The  Chinaman  is  clannish  and  conservative,  but  he  is  remarkably  free  from 
prejudice,  religious  or  patriotic,  especially  in  matters  of  tangible  interest.  Unlike 
the  Japanese,  he  has  a  natural  objection  to  alter  his  clothes,  for  they  suit  him  better 
than  any  other.  But  he  has  no  objection  to  purchasing  the  article  which  he  judges 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  best,  wherever  it  may  come  from  ;  and,  moreover — an  import- 
ant point — he  has  a  taste  for  luxuries  if  he  can  afford  them. 

As  to  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  I  find  my- 
self in  an  entire  accord  with  Mr.  Young ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
he  is  afraid  of  their  development,  and  I  am  not.  If  proof  were  wanted 
that  there  can  be  no  solid  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  world's  trade,  I  should  turn  to  the 
experience  of  India,  where,  with  the  development  of  railway  com- 
munication, there  has  been  an  expansion  of  commerce  which  the  last 
generation  would  have  regarded  as  impossible.    Within  forty  years. 
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the  imports  and  exports  of  British  India  have  risen  from  400,000,000 
to  2,000,000,000  rupees.  Not  only  are  the  internal  economical  con- 
ditions of  China  to-day  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  India  when 
railroads  were  introduced,  but,  as  Col.  Mark  Bell  puts  it,  ''  the  latent 
wealth  of  China  makes  her  of  greater  value  than  many  Indias. " 

There  has  been  no  more  remarkable  expansion  of  any  department 
of  our  commerce  than  has  taken  place,  of  late  years,  in  our  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  to  China.  In  1887,  there  were  imported  into  Shang-hai, 
of  English,  Indian,  and  Dutch  plain  gray  and  white  goods,  11,140,380 
pieces  ;  and  of  American  sheetings,  drills,  and  jeans,  1,874,274  pieces. 
By  1897,  the  American  import  had  risen  to  4,143,971  pieces  ;  that  of 
our  competitors  figuring  for  only  9,880,330  pieces,  including  the  new 
contribution  from  Japan.  In  other  words,  there  had  been  an  increase 
in  quantity  of  American  imports  of  121.11  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in 
those  from  England  and  India  of  13.77  per  cent,  and  from  Holland  of 
7. 12  per  cent.  The  import  of  1897  represented  a  total  of  some  165, 000,- 
000  yards  of  American  cloth  ;  but,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1899 
the  same  class  of  imports  into  Shang-hai  showed  a  total  of  182,875,000 
yards ;  indicating  a  probable  total  for  the  year  of  not  less  than  250,000,- 
000,  or  an  increase  of  fully  50  per  cent  over  the  imports  of  1897.  And 
yet,  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  members  of  the  Lyons  Commercial  Com- 
mission concluded  after  a  tour  through  the  interior  of  the  country,  that 
' '  foreign  trade  has  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  possibilities  of 
China.  The  great  majority  of  the  Chinese  are  familiar  neither  with 
foreigners  nor  foreign  products. ' '  , 

1  Conmienting  on  the  French  efforts  to  develop  trade  with  Indo- 
China,  under  the  protection  of  a  high  tariff  against  the  imports  of  all 
other  nations,  the  American  Consul  at  Lyons  says  : 

**  What  is  said  in  relation  to  Indo-China  applies  with  equal  force  to  China  proper, 
with  its  400,000,000  population.  France  has  an  inestimable  advantage  over  us  in 
Indo-China,  on  account  of  her  tariff,  which  favors  everything  that  is  French,  and 
closes  the  doors  as  hermetically  as  exclusive  tariff  laws  can  close  them  upon  every- 
thing that  is  not  of  French  manufacture.  But  our  manufacturers  have  an  even 
chance  in  the  race  with  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  in  China,  and  will  continue 
to  have  it  as  long  as  the  open-door  policy  prevails.  The  vast  population  of  China  is 
only  just  beginning  to  develop  its  purchasing  capacity.  It  is  the  richest  field  for  the 
investment  of  money  in  industrial  pursuits  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  products 
of  industry  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  is  moving  in  a  continuous  current 
toward  the  industrial  fields  of  China.  The  part  the  United  States  will  hold,  in  future, 
in  this  great  market  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  efforts  that  are  made  within  the 
next  few  years,  while  the  field  is  open  to  all," 
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This  is  the  key-note  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  United 
States.  Instead  of  looking  with  apprehension  to  China  as  a  possible 
competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  it  should  be  the  earnest  and 
constant  effort  of  our  government  and  people  to  stand  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equality  of  commercial  opportunity  which  we  possess 
under  existing  treaties  with  that  Empire.  We  have  our  share  to  do  in 
building  the  thousands  of  miles  of  railroads  still  wanting  in  China,  of 
supplying  her  with  all  forms  of  machinery,  with  electric  plants,  and 
with  all  the  appurtenances  of  productive  industry  and  civilized  prog- 
ress for  which  China  offers,  and  will  continue  to  offer,  for  generations 
to  come,  the  greatest  market  in  the  world.  N^ever,  surely,  was  the 
bogy  of  overproduction  invoked  with  so  little  reason  to  frighten  en- 
terprise and  to  repress  the  growth  of  commerce,  as  with  reference  to 
an  industrious  race  of  350,000,000,  of  a  nation  just  awakening  from 
the  slumber  of  centuries.  James  S.  Fearon. 


THE  BOEE  WAR  OF  1881. 

The  English  language  would  be  the  richer  by  a  useful  word  if  we 
had  a  diminutive  of  war.  One  hesitates  to  apply  to  the  short  strug- 
gle which  ended  in  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic 
the  word  which  covers  the  four-years'  conflict  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  States,  or  that  long  series  of  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula  which  culminated  in  the  shouldering  of  I^apoleon's  troops 
over  the  Pyrenees.  There  was  no  action  in  the  Boer  war  which 
would  have  been  classed  by  ^N^apier  as  higher  than  a  "  combat  " — a 
distinctive  word  fallen  into  disuse.  But  the  features  of  this  short 
campaign  were  in  some  respects  unique.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Crimean  War,  English  troops  found  themselves  opposed  to 
an  enemy  of  European  blood ;  and,  though  the  British  soldier  has 
marched  and  fought  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  many  lands, 
there  is  no  other  instance  where  he  has  failed  to  inflict  on  the  enemy 
punishment  at  least  proportionate  to  his  own  losses. 

It  was  in  1877  that  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire.  I  do  not  think  it  was  pretended  that  the  measure  was 
desired  by  any  great  number  of  the  inhabitants :  "  the  consent  of  the 
governed"  was  not  sought.  The  state  was  then  some  twenty-five 
years  old.  Its  career  of  independence  had  not  been  a  success.  The 
treasury  was  insolvent.  The  frontiers  were  unprotected  against  the 
threatened  incursion  of  the  Zulus,  whose  military  prestige  was  then 
at  its  highest.  Within  the  borders,  too,  Sekukini  held  his  mountain 
stronghold,  from  before  which  more  than  one  Boer  commander  had 
recoiled  discomfited.  Annexation  was  resolved  on  by  the  English 
Government  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  order  in  the  helpless 
state,  and  as  a  measure  of  protection  alike  to  Boer  and  native,  and  to 
the  few  straggling  British  subjects  who  had  made  their  homes  in  that 
country.  It  was  carried  out  quietly  and  without  opposition.  When 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in  April,  1877,  raised  the  flag  in  Pretoria, 
the  power  of  England  was  sufficiently  represented  by  half  a  troop  of 
T^atal  mounted  police.  The  public  in  England  took  little  interest  in 
the  affair.     It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  citizen  at  home  did  not 
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know  that  a  country  as  large  as  Texas  had  been  added  to  the  Empire. 
The  new  possession  was  too  remote  to  have  much  commercial  impor- 
tance.    At  that  time  its  mineral  wealth  was  not  dreamed  of. 

The  Boer  is  a  descendant  of  the  first  colonists  of  the  Cape.  The 
main  stream  of  his  blood  is  derived  from  Holland,  but  has  received 
an  affluent  from  the  French  Huguenot.  His  occupation  is  purely 
pastoral ;  and  his  qualities,  good  and  bad,  are  those  incident  to  his  call- 
ing, intensified  by  heredity  through  half  a  dozen  generations.  He  is 
a  lover  of  freedom,  self-reliant,  unchanging,  ignorant,  singularly  un- 
social. His  manners  are  those  of  a  people  long  strangers  to  the 
amenities  of  civilization ;  his  standard  of  comfort  is  rude ;  he  has  no 
education,  no  art,  no  literature.  When  he  can  read,  which  is  not 
often,  his  book  is  the  Bible.  His  religion  is  a  sombre  Calvinism.  It 
is  part  of  his  creed  that  he  belongs  to  G-od's  chosen  people,  and  that 
the  broad  land  is  his  inheritance. 

The  Transvaal  is  essentially  a  grazing  country.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  write  the  Uitlander  had  not  become  a  problem.  The  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  the  Boer  was  content  to  have  it  so.  He  is  the 
least  gregarious  of  human  beings.  As  civilization  edges  up  to  him 
he  inspans  his  oxen  and  treks.  In  1877,  there  were  many  among  the 
Boers  who  had  already  trekked  more  than  once  before  the  peaceful 
advance  of  the  British  flag.  At  each  remove,  naturally,  the  least 
restive  spirits  or  the  most  prosperous  burghers  would  hold  their 
ground  and  submit  to  the  new  order.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Trans- 
vaal Boer,  the  northern  outpost  of  his  race,  was  the  most  irreconcila- 
ble of  his  kind ;  possessing,  in  intensified  form,  those  characteristics 
which  make  the  race  the  least  amenable  of  all  white  peoples  to  social 
conditions.  One  more  attempt  at  a  ''  Great  Trek  "  was  made ;  but 
it  ended  in  disaster.  Out  beyond  the  Limpopo  the  limit  of  healthy 
Africa  was  reached ;  and  the  Boer  turned  at  bay  to  face  his  pursuer, 
civilization. 

But  it  was  not  until  December,  1880,  that  his  resistance  became 
aggressive.  His  inactivity  in  the  meantime  was  well  considered; 
for,  during  those  years.  South  Africa  was  full  of  English  soldiers. 
The  Zulu  War  was  brought  to  an  end  in  September,  1879 ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  same  year  Sekukini  was  brought  prisoner  into  Pre- 
toria. Thus  the  Boer's  two  most  formidable  e^emies  were  disposed 
of  by  English  arms.  It  only  remained  for  these  to  be  withdrawn  or 
sufficiently  weakened,  and  his  opportunity  would  come.  The  with- 
drawal was  carried  out  with  deliberation ;  for  threats  were  in  the 
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air,  and  the  Boers  held  periodical  meetings  and  did  much  talking. 
But  no  one  doubted  that  their  disaffection  would  expend  itself  in 
talk ;  and  Sir  Garnet  (now  Lord)  Wolseley  was  credited  with  the 
epigrammatic  pronouncement  that  "  the  Transvaal  could  be  held  by 
a  corporal's  guard."  IN'o  one  dissented.  If  there  was  one  opinion 
in  which  all  South  Africans  were  fully  agreed  at  that  time,  it  con- 
cerned the  essential  cowardice  of  the  Boer.  This  was  held  to  be 
proved  up  to  the  hilt  by  the  history  of  all  his  military  undertakings 
against  his  native  enemies. 

By  December,  1880,  the  troops  in  the  Transvaal  had  been  reduced 
to  four  guns  and  two  weak  battalions  of  infantry — the  21st  and  the 
94th.  The  last  cavalry  regiment  had  just  embarked  for  India,  and  the 
58th  Foot  was  well  down  through  Natal,  on  its  way  to  the  coast, 
when  the  news  came  that  the  Boers  had  proclaimed  a  republic.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  an  attempt  to  enforce  a  levy  of 
taxes.  The  incident  is  unessential:  it  was  merely  the  spark  that 
fired  the  magazine. 

Heidelberg  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  admin- 
istration was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate.  Pretorius  was 
the  president,  Paul  Krliger  vice-president,  and  Piet  Joubert  com- 
mandant general.  Pretorius,  a  man  of  small  parts,  was  little  more 
than  a  figurehead ;  but  his  name  was  necessary  to  secure  the  follow- 
ing of  the  more  conservative  party.  His  prestige  came  from  the 
name  of  his  father,  old  Martinus  Wessel  Pretorius,  president  of  the 
first  republic,  and  a  mighty  man  of  war.  Kriiger  and  Joubert  were 
the  master  minds.  Kriiger  was  gifted  with  some  knowledge  of  affairs 
and  with  great  practical  shrewdness — a  man  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence ;  Joubert  was  a  naval  man,  and  experienced  in  fight- 
ing. 

The  officer  commanding  the  troops  in  South  Africa  was  also 
governor  of  Natal.  His  name  was  Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  intellectual  men  in  the 
army,  and  he  had  filled  with  distinction  some  of  its  highest  staff 
appointments.  His  "  record,"  however,  was  not  that  of  a  "  fighting 
soldier  " ;  and  he  had  never  commanded  a  force  in  the  field.  His 
action  in  this  crisis  was  prompt  and  able;  but  the  means  at  his 
disposal  were  miserably  inadequate.  After  despatching  into  the 
Transvaal,  by  rapid  marches,  three  companies  of  the  58th,  to  rein- 
force the  garrisons  of  Wakkerstroom  and  Standerton,  he  had  at  his 
command  barely  a  thousand  men.     Even  this  total  was  only  reached 
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by  drawing  on  the  garrison  of  Cape  Town  and  by  landing  some  blue- 
jackets from  the  "  Boadicea."  Newcastle  was  chosen  as  an  advance 
base.  In  those  days  there  were  no  railroads  beyond  Pietermaritz- 
burg;  and  the  distances  to  be  marched  to  reach  that  rendezvous 
varied,  for  the  different  detachments,  from  150  to  300  miles.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry  was  improvised  from  some  drivers  of  the  Army 
Service  Corps,  from  a  few  time-expired  and  convalescent  dragoons 
who  had  been  left  behind  by  their  regiment,  and  from  the  infantry- 
men that  could  be  found  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  horsemanship, 

A  month  of  hard  work  was  needed  before  this  small  force  and  its 
necessary  transport  could  be  got  together  at  N^ewcastle  in  condition 
for  an  advance.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  first  disaster  had  befallen 
British  arms  in  the  Transvaal.  This  was,  indeed,  as  early  as  the 
twentieth  of  December,  four  days  only  after  the  proclamation  of  the  re- 
public. The  94th  Kegiment  (five  companies),  under  Col.  Anstruther, 
was  on  the  march  from  Lydenburg  to  Pretoria.  Trouble  was  not  un- 
expected, but  a  state  of  war  could  not  be  said  to  exist.  The  troops 
were  met  near  Bronker's  Spruit  by  a  strong  force  of  Boers.  It  has 
been  inaccurately  said  that  the  English  column  was  uncovered  by 
scouts.  There  were  some  mounted  infantrymen  in  advance  of  the 
force ;  but  they  met  an  enemy  consisting  wholly  of  mounted  infantry, 
able  to  close  on  the  marching  regiment  almost  as  soon  as  the  latter 
received  notice  of  their  presence.  There  was  no  time  to  deploy  or  to 
choose  position.  The  Boer  commander  delivered  a  short  message  de- 
manding the  abandonment  of  the  march  to  Pretoria.  Col.  Anstruther's 
reply  was  shorter  still :  "  I  obey  orders :  I  go  to  Pretoria." 

The  spot  had  been  very  well  chosen  by  the  Boers,  who  by  this 
time  surrounded  the  little  force,  which,  hampered  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  by  the  telling  fire  from  the  enemy,  was  unable  even 
to  offer  a  bold  front  of  battle.  The  action  was  short  and  bloody. 
It  was  a  hattue^  not  a  battle.  Anstruther,  pierced  by  several  bullets, 
was  mortally  wounded ;  and,  when  he  gave  up  the  ineffectual  fight, 
more  than  half  his  300  officers  and  men  had  been  hit.  This  lamen- 
table affair  called  forth  much  denunciation  of  the  Boers ;  but  it  can- 
not be  said  to  have  merited  the  name  of  treachery.  From  their  own 
point  of  view,  that  of  a  people  under  an  organized  government  rising 
against  a  foreign  usurper,  they  were  justified  in  stopping  the  move- 
ments of  troops  within  their  borders.  But  that  their  action  was  in 
accord  with  European  military  ethics  cannot  be  pretended.  From 
such  a  people  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  strict  adherence 
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to  civilized  standards.  Joubert  himself  was  in  command ;  and,  after 
the  action,  his  behavior  was  humane  and  considerate. 

An  incident  which  occurred  a  little  later  will  serve  to  show  what 
the  Boer  was  capable  of  at  his  worst,  when  unrestrained  by  the  author- 
ity of  wiser  heads.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  two  officers,  Maj. 
Elliott,  paymaster  of  the  94th,  and  Capt.  Lambart,  of  the  21st, 
were  travelling  separately,  on  duty,  neither  knowing  that  war  was 
in  the  land.  They  Avere  taken  prisoners  and  held  some  weeks  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  they  should  be  conducted 
to  the  frontier  and  released  on  parole.  They  were  accordingly  placed 
in  a  Cape  cart  and  marched,  under  an  armed  escort,  to  the  nearest 
drift  of  the  Yaal  River,  which  forms  a  boundary  of  the  Free  State. 
The  drift  was  reached  after  dark  and  during  the  progress  of  a  violent 
thunderstorm.  The  river  was  in  flood  and  obviously  impassable.  In 
reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Englishmen  they  were  forced  at 
the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  to  drive  into  the  torrent.  But  their  escort  was 
in  no  mind  to  give  them  even  a  chance  of  swimming  for  their  lives. 
Before  the  deepest  water  was  reached  a  volley  tore  through  the  can- 
vas hood  of  the  cart,  and  Elliott  fell,  shot,  into  the  water.  Lambart 
was  unhurt  and  dived.  The  Yaal's  flood  is  rapid ;  and,  as  he  strug- 
gled through  the  current,  at  every  lightning  flash  the  Boer  bullets, 
to  use  the  words  of  his  report,  "  lashed  the  water  round  him  into 
spray."  But  he  gained  the  Free  State  bank  unhurt,  and,  unfortu- 
nately for  Boer  credit,  lived  to  tell  the  tale.^ 

The  force  which  had  been  got  together  at  l^ewcastle  was  com- 
posed as  follows,  in  round  numbers : 

Mounted  squadron,  100  men.  Artillery :  N  Battery,  5th  Brigade ; 
10th  Battery,  7th  Brigade  (garrison  artillery  from  Cape  Town);  Moun- 
tain Division,  manned  by  infantry.  Infantry :  58th  Regiment,  5  com- 
panies, 480  men  ;  3d  Battery,  60th  Rifles,  5  companies,  350  men  ;  21st 
Regiment  (draft  of  recruits),  80  men.     l^aval  Brigade,  100  men. 

The  assemblage  was  given  the  title  of  the  J^atal  Field  Force,  and 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Col.  Deane,  of  the  staff  ;  Gen.  Col- 
ley  having  the  supreme  direction.  Deane  was  an  accomplished  officer 
and  a  man  of  attractive  personality.  It  had  been  his  fortune  never 
to  see  a  shot  fired  in  anger. 

Reinforcements  from  England  and  India  were  on  the  way  ;  but, 

^  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  used  this  incident  in  one  of  his  novels  dealing  with  South 
African  adventure.  He  places  his  hero  and  heroine  in  the  position  of  the  two  officers 
mentioned  in  the  text. 
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before  their  arrival,  a  forward  movement  was  decided  on.  The  gar- 
risons in  the  Transvaal  were  to  be  relieved  without  delay.  These 
posts  were  each  held  by  a  few  companies,  and  were  believed  to  be 
well  supplied,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Potchefstroom,  which 
had  been  recently  established,  and  was  known  to  have  provisions  for 
a  few  weeks  only.  It  may  as  Avell  be  said  at  once,  to  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  garrisons,  that  they  all  held  out  successfully  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Potchefstroom,  Avhich  surrendered  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  after  a  gallant  defence  marked  by  privation  and  suf- 
fering. IN^one  had  much  fighting  to  do,  and  no  assault  was  attempted ; 
the  Boer  attacks  taking  the  form  of  sharpshooting  at  long  range. 

The  road  selected  for  the  advance  of  the  Natal  Field  Force  lay 
through  the  passes  of  the  Drakensberg.  The  highest  point — where  it 
crossed  the  summit  of  the  divide,  through  a  slight  depression — was 
known  as  Laing's  Nek.  This  point,  though  within  the  Natal  border, 
was  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  For  the  moment,  there- 
fore, it  was  made  the  objective  point.  Three  days'  march  brought  the 
little  force  before  it ;  and  a  camp  was  established  on  a  level  plateau,  on 
which  was  conferred  the  name  of  Mount  Prospect.  The  strength  of 
the  Boer  position  was  apparent  at  a  glance.  Its  form  was  that  of  an 
irregular  crescent,  with  the  centre  at  the  Nek.  The  left  prong  lay  along 
a  high,  well-grassed  ridge,  which  terminated  in  a  round  knoll  or  hojpje. 
Its  right  Avas  somewhat  shorter,  and  rested  against  the  base  of  a  lofty 
and  forbidding  hill.  It  has  become  known  in  history  as  Majuba  Hill. 
No  part  in  the  Boer  position  could  be  assailed  from  the  front  without 
a  long  and  steep  ascent  over  ground  which  afforded  no  cover  to  attack- 
ing troops.  To  its  rear  the  slopes  were  gentle  and  extremely  favor- 
able for  the  rapid  movement  of  mounted  men. 

It  was  known  that  we  had  to  deal  Avith  a  nation  of  marksmen ;  and 
it  was  made  an  object,  thereiore,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  part  to 
be  played  by  the  rifle.  The  tactical  policy  adopted  by  the  Natal 
Field  Force  Avas  that  of  the  charge.  It  Avas  carefully  impressed  upon 
every  officer  that,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
his  business  Avas  to  charge.  There  Avas  some  Avisdom  in  the  plan,  bat 
it  failed  from  Avant  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  tactics  it  opposed. 
The  Boer  aim,  it  Avas  hoped,  Avould  be  less  deadly  in  the  face  of  a 
charging  regiment ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  men  armed 
only  with  the  rifle  Avould  hold  their  ground  against  an  oncoming  line 
of  bristling  bayonets.  But  a  charge  requires  an  objective  point,  and 
that  is  precisely  what  Boer  tactics  did  not  afford. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  the  little  force  left 
its  camp  standing  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  position.  The  battle 
was  opened  in  due  form  by  the  artillery  ;  and  the  naval  detachment 
was  sent  out  with  gatlings  and  rocket-tubes  to  make  a  feint  in  front  of 
the  l^ek.  It  was  pretty  enough  work :  the  erratic  flight  of  the  rockets 
is  always  spectacular  ;  but,  when  the  true  attack  was  developed,  the 
blue-jackets  were  withdrawn,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men.  The  point 
chosen  was  the  left  of  the  Boer  position.  The  58th,  under  Maj. 
Hingeston,  was  sent  against  the  steep  ridge  in  the  curve  of  the  cres- 
cent :  the  mounted  squadron  was  despatched  against  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, where  the  slope  was  more  practicable  for  cavalry.  It  was 
an  occasion,  one  might  have  thought,  well  suited  to  the  drill-book 
"  attack  formation  "  for  infantry,  in  which  the  men  had  been  trained 
since  enlistment.  But,  for  some  reason,  this  was  abandoned  in  favor 
of  an  untried  method,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  regiment 
in  close  order,  an  easy  mark  for  rifle  fire.  The  point  where  the  hill 
had  to  be  climbed  was  a  slight  trough  or  depression  in  the  slope,  not 
sufiiciently  deep  to  protect  the  men  from  the  flanks. 

Col.  Deane  and  his  staff  led  the  advance.  The  artillery  from  the 
plain  below  shelled  the  brow  of  the  hill,  making  splendid  practice, 
and  at  last  bursting  their  shells  directly  above  the  front  companies 
of  the  58th.  The  mounted  officers  rode  rapidly  up,  and  the  men 
struggled  on  without  a  halt  through  a  thickening  fire  from  right  and 
left.  The  attack  of  the  mounted  squadron,  under  Maj.  Brownlow, 
King's  Dragoon  Guards,  was  intended  to  be  simultaneous  with  the 
crowning  of  the  height  by  the  58th ;  and  it  was  fairly  timed.  A  fine 
view  of  its  action  was  had  by  the  men  of  that  regiment,  who,  already 
three-fourths  up  the  hill,  could  look  back  over  their  right  shoulders, 
and  downward  on  the  movement  of  the  cavalry.  The  squadron 
was  seen  to  advance  on  the  trot,  wheel  suddenly  to  the  right,  break 
into  a  gallop,  and  dash  up  the  slope  in  two  lines  with  swords  drawn, 
the  officers  riding  well  to  the  front.  Then  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
before  them  became  fringed  with  smoke,  white  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
Here  and  there  a  horse  went  down,  or  broke  from  the  ranks  with  an 
empty  saddle.  Another  look,  and  the  mounted  men  were  in  retreat. 
The  charge  had  not  been  pushed  to  the  shock. 

The  Boers,  who  had  repulsed  the  charge,  were  now  seen  riding 
furiously  along  the  ridge  to  the  reinforcement  of  their  comrades 
opposing  the  58th.  And  the  whole  Boer  strength  became  concen- 
trated in  defence  of  the  single  point  now  threatened.     On  the  other 
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side,  the  artillery  was  reduced  to  silence,  for  fear  of  inflicting  injury 
on  friend  as  well  as  foe.  The  top  of  the  trough  was  reached,  and  the 
companies  formed  to  their  front,  then  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Col.  Deane 
shouted  "  Charge !  "  and  rode  forward.  So  deafening  was  the  noise  of 
rifle  fire  at  close  range  that  only  those  around  him  heard  the  order. 
He  fell  immediately,  shot  through  the  forehead  ;  and  all  his  staff  fell 
with  him.  The  fire  became  furious,  almost  unbearable.  Maj.  Hinge- 
ston  went  down ;  so  did  Capt.  Lovegrove,  acting  field-officer.  "Words 
of  command  were  yelled  in  vain  :  hearing  was  impossible.  The  men, 
making  the  best  of  their  bad  position,  lay  down  and  began  firing, 
many  of  them,  I  fear,  wildly  and  without  aim,  for  the  enemy  was 
still  invisible,  hidden  by  the  folds  of  the  ground  and  in  the  rank 
grass. 

This  fighting  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ;  advance 
was  impossible.  To  rise  above  the  ridge  was  death  ;  so  the  men  lay 
doggedly,  with  bayonets  fixed,  their  rifle-barrels  hot.  Many  of  them 
died  where  they  lay.  Finally  Maj.  Essex,  of  the  staff,  found  a 
bugler,  and  ordered  the  "  retire  "  sounded.  The  regiment  fell  back 
sullenly,  with  terribly  diminished  numbers.  Of  the  mounted  officers 
who  led  up  the  hill  that  day  Maj.  Essex  alone  came  back ;  and  his 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him.  Col.  Deane  and  his  two  aides-de- 
camp^ Lieuts.  Elwes  and  Inman,  as  well  as  Maj.  Poole,  brigade  major, 
were  killed.  Deane's  body  was  found,  in  the  words  of  the  general 
order,  "  ten  yards  in  front  of  the  foremost  man."  Maj.  Hingeston 
and  Capt.  Lovegrove,  of  the  58th,  were  wounded,  the  first  mortally, 
the  second  severely.  The  regiment  was  brought  out  of  action  by 
Lieut.  Jopp,  a  subaltern  of  three  years'  service.  Its  loss  was  80  killed 
and  over  120  wounded.  Even  from  such  a  disaster  a  Yictoria  Cross 
was  [snatched.  Lieut.  Hill,  of  the  58th,  made  repeated  attempts  to 
carry  down  a  wounded  comrade,  Second-Lieut.  Baillie,  and  only  de- 
sisted when  Baillie  was  fatally  shot  in  his  arms.  The  Boer  loss  was 
fourteen  killed  and  twenty-eight  wounded.  This  was  their  heaviest 
list  of  casualties  for  any  action  during  the  campaign. 

This  fight  at  Laing's  IS^ek  necessitated  a  readjustment  of  our  ideas 
of  Boer  cowardice,  and  it  reduced  a  possibly  exaggerated  estimate  of 
Boer  marksmanship. 

During  the  next  ten  days  the  Boers'  boldness  increased.  They 
pushed  their  patrols  to  the  rear  of  the  Mount  Prospect  camp  and 
threatened  the  communications  with  Newcastle.  The  telegraph  wire 
was  cut  and  the  mails  were  intercepted.     This  insolence  had  to  be 
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punished.  On  the  eighth  of  February,  Gen.  Colley  left  camp  and 
took  the  road  to  E'ewcastle  with  five  companies  of  the  60th  Eifles  and 
two  guns  of  IS^  Battery,  5th  Brigade,  Koyal  Artillery.  He  crossed 
the  Ingogo  without  incident,  but  soon  afterward  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  dropping  fire  of  an  enemy,  to  whom  the  broken  ground 
afforded  ample  cover.  He  resolved  to  halt  and  give  battle,  and  he 
chose  for  his  position  an  elevated  plain.  Its  edges  were  marked  by  a 
ragged  fringe  of  low  boulders,  behind  which  the  infantry  companies 
were  disposed.  The  Boer  fire  came  from  all  sides,  but  chiefly  from 
the  west,  where  the  enemy  appeared  to  be  in  some  force ;  and  it  was 
against  this  quarter  that  the  guns  were  brought  to  bear. 

The  ground  here  favored  the  tactics  of  the  Boers.  They  fought 
in  their  characteristic  style ;  each  man  apparently  choosing  his  own 
position  and  his  own  line  of  approach.  At  that  kind  of  stalking  the 
British  infantry  was  no  match  for  them  :  they  had  to  lie  down  and 
take  their  punishment.  It  was  before  noon  that  the  action  became 
general ;  and  throughout  the  rest  of  that  long  day  the  Boer  bullets 
searched  keenly  the  surface  of  the  plateau.  The  guns  were  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  firing  first  with  shrapnel,  and  afterward,  as 
the  range  shortened,  with  case  shot ;  but  they  were  necessarily  ex- 
posed, and  an  isolated  man  behind  a  rock  is  a  poor  mark  for  artillery. 
The  gunners  began  to  drop  fast,  and  every  now  and  then  was  heard 
the  cry  :  ''  Two  more  drivers,  "  as  these  non-combatants  were  called 
from  their  teams  to  take  the  places  of  the  fallen  men.  Capt.  Greer, 
who  commanded  the  division,  fell  dead ;  but  Lieut.  Parsons,  notwith- 
standing his  own  severe  wound,  fought  his  guns  till  he  had  not  men 
left  to  work  them. 

A  lamentable  incident  of  the  day's  events  was  the  exposure  of  I 
Company  of  the  Kifles.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  make  an 
advance  to  a  more  commanding  position  ;  but  Capt.  McGregor,  of  the 
staff,  who  had  the  direction  of  the  movement,  was  killed  before  it 
was  completed.  I  Company  advanced  too  far ;  and,  when  forced  to 
halt  to  take  some  cover  that  afforded  shelter  for  the  front,  its  flank  was 
exposed  to  a  party  of  Boers  concealed  by  some  rocks  to  its  right. 
Its  members  were  picked  off  man  by  man.  Lieut.  Garrett,  who  com- 
manded, was  killed ;  and  young  Haworth,  the  ink  on  whose  commis- 
sion was  barely  dry,  received  three  wounds,  from  which  he  died  during 
the  night.  The  company  had  gone  into  action  some  seventy  strong ; 
it  came  out  Avith  fourteen  un wounded  men. 

Darkness  brought  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  force.     The  enemy 
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drew  off,  and  Colley  resolved  to  retire  to  Mount  Prospect.  Leaving 
his  wounded  on  the  field  with  a  medical  staff,  and  abandoning  one 
ammunition-wagon  for  want  of  horses  to  draw  it,  he  made  his  way  in 
the  dense  darkness  toward  the  camp.  The  march  was  trying.  The 
double  ford  of  the  Ingogo  Kiver  had  to  be  crossed.  Torrents  of  rain 
had  followed  the  cannonading  of  the  day,  as  generally  happens  in 
South  Africa.  The  stream  was  in  flood,  and  waist-deep  to  the  men. 
One  officer,  Lieut.  Wilkinson,  adjutant  of  the  Rifles,  was  swept  down 
and  drowned.  During  that  march,  beside  each  of  the  two  guns,  noAV 
drawn  by  only  four  horses,  there  walked  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
ready,  with  hammer  and  spike  in  hand,  to  do  an  artilleryman's  last 
duty,  if  it  should  become  necessary  to  abandon  the  guns.  Of  the 
eighteen  men  who  had  comprised  the  artillery  division  in  the  morn- 
ing, these  two  only,  the  sergeant-major  and  a  bombardier,  were  left. 
Both  their  officers  lay  on  the  field,  one  killed,  the  other  wounded. 

"Without  further  fighting  the  camp  was  reached  at  dawn.  The 
loss  at  the  Ingogo  had  been  nearly  150  in  killed  and  wounded,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  force  engaged.  Colley,  with  an  optimism 
difficult  to  excuse,  claimed  a  victory ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  operation  had  been  gained :  the  mail  had  been 
carried  through  to  Newcastle.  Colley  could  not  have  deceived  him- 
self. He  was  a  man  incapable  of  self-glorification ;  and  one  is  forced 
to  believe  that  his  general  order  on  the  subject  was  dictated  by  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  expediency  of  the  occasion. 

The  gloomy  story  of  the  Ingogo  is  relieved  by  some  shining  ex- 
amples of  personal  gallantry.  The  sergeant-major  of  the  Rifles,  by 
his  cool  and  sustained  courage,  won  a  mention  in  general  orders,  and 
was  rewarded  later  with  a  commission.  But  all  voices  were  loud  in 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which ''  Charlie  "  Parsons  had  handled  his  guns. 
Parsons  had  just  "  got  his  jacket "  in  the  Horse  Artillery ;  but  the 
"  wetting  "  of  it  was  in  a  different  fashion  from  that  other  of  which 
Kipling  has  since  sung.  The  hero  of  the  Ingogo  has  won  a  later  fame 
under  Kitchener,  as  Governor  of  Kassala. 

By  this  time  the  reinforcements  from  India  had  landed  and  were 
hurrying  to  the  front ;  and  a  fortnight  after  the  Ingogo  fight  the  first 
arrivals  reached  Mount  Prospect.  They  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of 
the  15th  Hussars  and  the  92d  Highlanders.  As  they  marched  in  they 
made  a  beautiful  sight.  The  fine  physique  and  magnificent  bearing  of 
the  9 2d  compelled  admiration.  They  came  in  with  pipe-clayed  belts 
and  shining  accoutrements,  a  kind  of  military  coquetry  out  of  fashion 
39 
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among  the  troops  in  African  service,  with  whom  the  pomp  had  long 
since  yielded  to  the  circumstances  of  war.  The  average  length  of  ser- 
vice of  the  men  was  about  ten  years ;  and  the  world  was  still  ringing 
with  the  fame  of  their  victories  in  Central  Asia,  including  that  crown- 
ing achievement,  Eoberts'  famous  march  to  Kandahar.  Gen.  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  to  whom  South  African  warfare  was  as  an  open  book, 
came  too.  He  was  Colley's  senior  in  the  army ;  but,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  take  precedence  over  the  governor  of  ISTatal,  he  loyally  agreed 
to  serve  under  him.  A  conference  ensued  between  the  two  generals, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  no  forward  movement  should  be  made  till  fur- 
ther reinforcements  had  reached  the  front.  With  this  understanding. 
Wood  returned  to  speed  the  troops  along  the  lines  of  communication. 

The  story  of  Majuba  Hill  must  now  be  told.  Colley  has  been 
charged  with  a  breach  of  the  agreement  with  Wood.  It  is  idle  to 
quibble  over  the  exact  terms  of  a  verbal  understanding  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  Colley's  occupation  of  the  Majuba  summit  was  not  planned  by 
him  as  an  offer  of  battle.  He  thought  that  by  seizing  that  command- 
ing point  he  would  compel,  and  probably  without  an  engagement,  an 
evacuation  of  the  Boer  position  at  the  Nek.  With  the  force  that  he 
employed  he  could  not  have  expected  to  undertake  a  general  action. 
That  he  should  be  called  upon  to  act  on  the  defensive  never  occurred 
to  him  as  being  possible.  It  was,  then,  a  purely  strategic  operation. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  what  occurred. 
The  conception  was  fine  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  ably  carried  out. 

After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  the 
force  was  paraded.  It  consisted  of  two  companies  of  the  68th,  made  up 
to  full  strength  from  the  shattered  ranks  of  that  regiment ;  one  com- 
pany of  the  Rifles  ;  three  companies  of  the  92d  ;  and  a  detachment  of 
the  Naval  Brigade.  Not  a  man  in  camp  outside  of  the  staff  knew  its 
destination.  It  marched  off  into  the  night ;  but  sunrise  brought  the 
flash  of  the  heliograph  from  the  hill. 

The  Majuba,  like  most  South  African  mountains,  shows  at  the 
summit  a  horizontal  skyline.  Its  height  is  something  like  2,000 
feet  above  the  Mount  Prospect  level.  Its  longest  face  turns  toward 
the  camp,  and  the  slopes  on  that  face  are  seamed  with  deep  Moofs, 
dark  with  mimosa  scrub ;  from  the  upper  edge  of  which  springs 
almost  perpendicularly  the  crown  of  the  mountain.  The  ridge  along 
which  lay  the  Laing's  Nek  position  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the 
northern  spur  of  Majuba.  The  opposite  spur  drops  steeply  south- 
ward till  it  reaches  a  point  about  100  feet  above  the  plain ;  where  it 
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forms  a  wide  and  open  nek  connecting  the  Majuba  with  another  hill ; 
the  latter  being  directly  west  of  the  camp.  This  nek  I  shall  call 
O'lSTeill's  ]N^ek,  from  the  farm-house  just  below  it.  The  eastern  side 
of  the  nek  presents  toward  the  camp  an  abrupt  escarpment.  It  was 
up  the  southern  spur  that  CoUey's  force  had  made  its  way.  The  climb 
was  long  and  toilsome.  The  path  at  one  point  was  so  narrow  that 
the  men  had  to  clamber,  one  by  one,  round  a  projecting  rock ;  each 
man  leaving  his  rifle  with  the  next  behind  till  he  had  gained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  further  side.  Soon  after  dawn  the  last  man  had  reached 
the  top.  The  summit  was  found  to  have  the  form  of  a  rock-rimmed 
basin.  The  detachment  of  the  Rifles  had  been  left  to  intrench  itself 
on  O'l^eill's  Nek. 

The  distance  to  the  Boer  camp  was  too  great  for  effective  rifle 
fire ;  but  a  few  dropping  shots  announced  the  presence  of  the  Eng- 
lish on  the  hill.  The  enemy  showed  some  signs  of  alarm,  and  the 
oxen  were  driven  in,  preparatory  to  inspanning.  But,  after  a  time, 
other  counsels  seemed  to  prevail;  and  presently  skirmishers  were 
sent  out  and  approached  within  range.  Some  long-distance  practice 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides  during  the  early  morning^ — ineffectual  prac- 
tice on  the  English  side.  The  Boers,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  some 
of  their  bullets  home.  It  was  the  old  story.  The  Boers  had  a  defi- 
nite mark,  the  skyline  of  the  hill.  The  British  saw  here  and  there  a 
puff  of  smoke,  and  knew  that  at  that  spot  a  Boer  had  found  a  shel- 
tering rock.  Commander  Romilly,  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  fell  early. 
Not  much  was  to  be  gained  by  this  sort  of  thing.  The  men  were  with- 
drawn and  allowed  to  rest ;  and  at  about  eleven  o'clock  the  desultory 
fire  from  the  hill  ceased  altogether.  For  about  two  hours  there  was 
quiet ;  then  the  fire  was  resumed  with  fury.  A  few  minutes  later 
the  English  were  flying  headlong  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  Boers  had  clambered  over  the  edge  and  had  swept  the  summit 
with  a  storm  of  lead,  against  which  the  troops  had  failed  to  stand. 
All  cohesion  was  lost.     The  rout  was  complete  and  ignominious. 

The  Boers  were  not  slow  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  them  was  directed  against  the  intrenchment  on 
O'Neill's  Nek.  There  were  some  among  the  distant  spectators  who 
hoped  that  here,  at  least,  a  stand  would  be  made.  But  disaster  was 
in  the  air.  The  garrison  of  the  little  fort  fired  a  volley  and  retired 
at  speed.  A  company  of  the  60th  on  the  slopes  of  the  Inquela 
threatened  the  right  flank  of  the  Boer  pursuit.  A  squadron  of  Hus- 
sars attempted  to  cover  the  retreat ;  and  the  scarred  guns  of  N  5, 
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now  under  Capt.  Yibart,  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  threw 
shell  after  shell  up  the  slopes.  The  Boer  pursuit  stopped  short  at 
O'l^eill's  farm,  and  the  camp  remained  unmolested.  They  might 
well  be  content  with  the  day's  achievement.  The  general  and  some 
fifty  officers  and  men  lay  dead  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ;  forty  more 
were  buried  on  the  slopes  or  died  of  wounds  soon  after.  The  day's 
list  of  wounded  numbered  130.  The  Boers  gave  their  loss  as  one 
man  killed,  a  statement  which  has  never  been  contradicted.^ 

What  had  happened  on  the  hill  ?  I  doubt  if  that  story  has  ever 
been  told  in  print.  The  accepted  version  is,  that  the  Boer  storming- 
party,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  sharpshooters  from  below,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  was  able  to  creep  up  unseen  to 
a  point  just  below  the  crest,  from  which  it  carried  the  position 
with  a  rush.  This  theory  was  easily  assumed  by  those  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  ground  was  derived  from  the  Mount  Prospect  side.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposite  slope  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
Though  steep,  it  was  not  precipitous ;  and,  though  scarred  by  some 
gullies,  it  was  comparatively  bare  of  cover  and  entirely  without  any 
growth  of  timber.  I  have  said  that,  during  the  forenoon,  the  men 
were  withdrawn  from  the  rim  of  the  hill.  That  the  enemy  might 
plan  an  attack  does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  to  any  of  the 
force  as  matter  for  rational  speculation.  The  men  were  worn  out 
by  the  long  strain  of  the  night  march  and  by  want  of  sleep. 

The  present  writer  stood  beside  the  heliograph  in  camp  when  a 
message  to  the  Queen  was  flashed  from  the  hill.  Its  closing  words 
were :  "  The  operation  a  complete  success."  This  was  about  eleven 
o'clock.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  at  that  time.  Gen.  CoUey 
viewed  the  operation  as  virtually  complete.  It  only  remained  to 
devise  means  of  getting  long-range  weapons  up  the  hill,  and  the  posi- 
tion at  Laing's  Nek  would  become  untenable.  We  know  that  it 
would  have  proved  feasible  to  place  gatling  guns  and  rocket-tubes 
there.  The  Boers  had  not  yet  shown  any  desire  to  fight  at  short 
range.  If  they  had  wished  to  close  with  English  infantry,  the  plat- 
eau at  the  Ingogo  would  have  offered  an  incomparably  better  oppor- 
tunity than  the  Majuba  Hill.  It  was  the  very  security  of  his 
position,  its  isolation  and  extraordinary  strength,  that  tempted  Col- 

^  Maj.-Gen.  Hector  MacDonald,  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  whose  handling  of  his 
black  Soudanese  Brigade  at  Oradurman  won  the  admiration  of  the  military  world, 
was  then  a  sergeant  in  the  92d.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  he  was  with  the  detach- 
ment on  the  hill  that  day. 
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ley  to  his  destruction.  One  cannot  but  believe  that,  had  the  pro- 
jected attack  been  observed  when  300  yards  from  the  top,  it  could 
have  been  repelled  by  a  subaltern  with  half  a  company — I  had 
almost  said  by  a  "  corporal's  guard."  I  believe  that,  when  the  Boers 
appeared  on  the  hill,  the  surprise  was  as  complete  as  if  an  enemy  had 
climbed  over  the  side  of  a  ship  in  mid-ocean. 

'No  word  can  be  offered  in  excuse  of  Colley's  extraordinary  infat- 
uation. In  the  light  of  the  events,  it  must  be  declared  highly  cul- 
pable and  all  but  incredible.  It  is  only  less  incredible  than  the 
Boers'  case.  That  any  troops  uncovered  by  artillery,  no  matter 
what  might  be  their  courage  or  what  their  skill  in  marksmanship, 
should  have  won  their  way  up  the  exposed  slopes  of  the  hill,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  fire  from  a  vigilant  enemy,  without  suffering  enormous 
loss,  is  a  military  impossibility.  That  the  steadfast  men  who,  a 
month  earlier,  had  taken  their  punishment  at  Laing's  Nek  with  un- 
broken spirit,  and  those  of  that  stalwart  and  undefeated  infantry,  on 
which  Roberts  had  relied  as  on  his  right  hand,  should  have  yielded 
such  a  position,  almost  without  firing  an  effectual  shot,  is  only  com- 
prehensible in  the  light  of  sharp  surprise  and  consequent  panic. 

This  was  the  last  action  of  the  war.  Beinf  orcements  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  were  at  hand ;  but  Gladstone's  government  had  declared 
for  peace.  An  armistice  was  arranged  under  which  supplies  were 
sent  to  the  beleaguered  garrisons  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
And  in  March  of  the  same  year  complete  internal  independence  was 
accorded  to  the  South  African  Bepublic ;  England  retaining,  under 
the  title  of  Suzerain,  a  control  of  the  relations  of  the  new  state  with 
foreign  governments. 

The  results  of  the  war  were  many  and  far-reaching.  Tavo  results 
were  immediate  and  unquestioned :  British  prestige  in  South  Africa 
received  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never  recovered ;  and  an  end  was 
put  for  all  time  to  talk  of  Boer  cowardice.  The  Boers  had  shown 
superb  courage  and  a  consummate  skill  in  their  chosen  tactics.  It 
must  be  said  also  that  they  invariably  respected  flags  of  truce. 

The  world  has  since  formed  a  very  high  estimate  of  Boer  skill 
with  the  rifle,  and  much  that  has  been  said  in  this  article  may  appear 
to  bear  that  out.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Boer  is  a  fair  shot,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  weapon,  with  the  horse  he  rides,  and  with  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  fights.  The  slaughter  of  I  Company,  of  the  Rifles,  at 
the  Ingogo,  was  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  three  men ;  but  they 
were  favorably  placed  to  enfilade  the  line  of  recumbent  soldiers,  and 
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they  had  the  best  part  of  a  long  afternoon  in  which  to  do  the  execu- 
tion. The  comparatively  small  losses  of  the  mounted  squadron  dur- 
ing its  charge  and  retirement  and  the  light  losses  of  the  58th  when 
falling  back  from  the  I^ek,  under  a  heavy  fire,  seem  to  show  that  the 
Boer  aim  at  a  moving  mark  was  of  little  effect.  On  the  day  of  Ma- 
juba,  when  a  company  of  the  Rifles  and  a  squadron  of  Hussars,  mixed 
with  other  fugitives,  were  retreating  in  open  order,  they  were  under 
the  full  fire  of  a  large  body  of  Boers  lining  the  escarpment  of  O'lSTeill's 
IS^ek.  The  fire  was  so  well  sustained  that  a  continuous  flame  from 
the  muzzles  of  the  rifles  was  visible,  through  the  strong  sunlight,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  A  rough  calculation  put  the  number  of  car- 
tridges expended  at  3,000.  Yet  only  three  dead  men  were  picked  up 
in  the  zone  of  that  terrible  fire. 

The  Boer's  strong  point  is  his  mobility.  He  can  ride  to  a  chosen 
spot,  dismount  and  drop  his  reins,  fire  a  half-dozen  shots,  mount  again, 
and  go  on  to  a  fresh  position.  His  horse  is  trained  to  "  stand  in  the 
veldt^^^  wherever  he  is  left.  His  commissariat  is  of  the  simplest.  A 
chunk  of  Mltong  in  his  pocket  will  supply  many  meals  for  himself, 
and  the  grasses  of  the  veldt  give  abundant  forage  for  his  horse.  His 
skill  with  the  rifle  has  been  acquired  in  pursuit  of  large  herds  of  ante- 
lope. But  he  knows  nothing  of  the  finer  skill  of  the  deer-stalker. 
His  favorite  mark  is  a  herd  of  two  or  three  hundred  hlesbok.  I  have 
seen  a  Boer  refuse  to  fire  at  a  single  animal,  on  the  ground  of  a  too 
probable  waste  of  ammunition. 

The  Boer  has  not  been  without  his  uses  in  the  world-scheme  of 
civilization.  Like  the  American  backwoodsman,  he  has  blazed  the 
way  for  the  march  of  progress.  His  bold  and  restless  spirit  has 
pointed  out  a  path  to  the  crowding  nations  of  the  old  world.  His 
have  been  the  privations,  his  the  toil,  and  his  the  peril.  But  his  func- 
tion is  at  an  end ;  civilization  presses  at  his  heels ;  the  land  from 
which  he  drove  out  the  Kaffir  calls  for  a  denser  population.  He  must 
submit  to  absorption  or  perish.  For  the  present  he  refuses  to  be  ab- 
sorbed.    Mene^  mene,  tekel  upharsin. 

An  English  Officer  who  Fought  in  it. 
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CONSUMPTIVES. 

During  the  last  month  many  of  our  leading  newspapers  and  med- 
ical journals  have  contained  notes  or  editorials  on  the  proposed  quar- 
antine against  tuberculous  invalids  to  be  instituted  by  the  State  of 
California.  The  contemplated  action  on  the  part  of  one  State  to  keep 
an  American  citizen  from  another  from  entering  its  territory,  because 
he  happens  to  suffer  from  a  communicable  chronic  affliction — not  from 
an  acute  contagious  disease — has  brought  the  tuberculosis  problem  to 
the  very  doors  of  every  State  of  the  Union.  If  one  of  our  States 
should  carry  through  such  a  measure,  the  question  naturally  arises  as 
to  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  if  other  States  follow  the  exam- 
ple. I  have  heard  and  read  some  rather  unkind  comments  regarding 
this  Draconian  measure  ;  but  before  expressing  an  opinion  it  might  be 
wise  for  us  to  study  the  conditions  that  caused  the  California  authori- 
ties to  enter  the  field  of  self-defence. 

Several  years  ago  I  observed  that  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis 
in  Southern  California  was  becoming  gradually  higher,  even  among 
the  native  population.  This  increase  I  attributed  to  the  propagation 
of  the  disease  by  thoughtless  or  ignorant  consumptive  visitors,  who 
did  not  realize  that,  by  carelessly  expectorating,  they  disseminated 
disease.  These  observations  have  been  corroborated  by  others  in 
widely  different  localities  where  the  same  conditions  prevail.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  the  Secretary  of  the  New  Mexico 
Territorial  Board  of  Health,  Dr.  F.  H.  Atkins,  wrote  to  me  as  fol- 
lows :  ' '  Like  other  communities  much  resorted  to  by  consumptives, 
we  are  year  after  year  discovering  cases  of  phthisis  occurring  in  New 
Mexico  among  people  born  here,  or  quite  recently  come  here  and 
healthy,  and  in  many  of  them  there  has  been  a  definite  exposure  to  the 
infection  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. "  The  chief  health  officer  of  Nice, 
Dr.  Ballestre,  wrote  :  '^  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  Nice,  and  to 
a  still  greater  extent  in  Mentone,  the  number  of  consumptives  has 
grown  enormously  since  phthisical  patients  have  frequented  these 
resorts. ' ' 
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In  view  of  the  facts  presented  in  these  letters  and  of  the  increased 
mortality  from  tuberculosis  shown  by  the  statistics  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia can  any  one  blame  the  statesmen  if  they  think  that,  by  stop- 
ping the  migration  of  consumptives  into  their  State,  they  can  stop  the 
spread  of  tuberculosis  ? 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  economic  aspect  of  the  question  we  shall  find 
an  additional  reason  for  the  contemplated  exclusion  of  tuberculous  in- 
valids from  California. 

In  the  '^  'New  York  Medical  Journal,"  for  May  7,  1899,  there  ap- 
peared a  very  able  article  by  Dr.  Leland  Cofer,  entitled  ''  A  Sugges- 
tion to  Philanthropists."  Dr.  Cofer  tried  to  prove  that  a  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  the  formation  of  a  colony  of  con- 
sumptives in  California,  to  be  recruited  from  the  Eastern  States,  and 
supported  by  our  wealthy,  public-spirited  citizens.  In  an  article  that 
appeared  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  journal,  I  endeavored  to  show 
how  impractical  Dr.  Cofer' s  scheme  would  be,  and  of  how  little  bene- 
fit to  the  sufferer  as  well  as  to  the  community.  The  various  Utopian 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Cofer  came  from  a  generous  soldier's  heart,  but 
were  hardly  in  accord  with  the  experience  and  principles  of  modern 
phthisio-therapy. 

My  reasons  were  manifold  for  objecting  to  send  a  poor  clerk,  with 
perhaps  a  wife  or  a  mother  depending  on  him — to  take  Dr.  Cofer' s 
example — to  California.  A  few  of  these  reasons  I  shall  give  in  their 
medical,  social,  and  economical  bearings.  The  climate  of  Southern 
California  is  not  essential  to  cure  a  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in 
its  primary  stages.  There  are  many  climates  in  our  Eastern  States, 
localities  with  moderate  elevation  and  pure  atmosphere,  where,  by 
judicious  hygienic  and  dietetic  treatment,  the  vast  majority  of  such 
patients  can  be  cured.  A  patient  whose  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
have  been  cured  or  arrested  in  Southern  California  has  to  fear  a  new 
outbreak  of  the  disease  on  returning  to  our  Eastern  shores  and  on  tak- 
ing up  his  old  mode  of  life.  A  patient  cured  in  his  home  climate  has  a 
much  better  chance  to  remain  cured  when  returning  to  active  life.  As 
to  the  prospects  of  a  clerk's  earning  his  own  living  '^  in  the  neighbor- 
hood which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  him  "  after  a  sojourn  of  a  year 
or  two  in  the  colony,  I  believe  I  may  speak  with  some  little  authority, 
having  myself  lived  and  practised  a  number  of  years  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  popular  feeling  in  Southern  California  is  not  at  all  in  favor  of 
making  that  part  of  our  country  a  colony  for  consumptives.  There  is 
hardly  any  profession,  trade,  or  calling  which  is  not  more  than  amply 
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represented  in  Southern  California  by  healthy  men ;  and  the  number 
of  tuberculous  invalids  or  recovered  consumptives  seeking  employ- 
ment is  at  times  simply  appalling.  Employers  in  that  section  of  the 
country,  if  they  have  work  to  offer,  will  always  prefer  a  thoroughly 
sound  man.  During  my  year  as  interne  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Hospital  I  stood  at  the  bedside  of  dying  physicians,  ministers,  lawyers 
— one  a  former  statesman — clerks,  and  representatives  of  all  trades, 
who  had  come  to  Southern  California  in  the  various  stages  of  tubercu- 
losis, all  hoping  to  recover  and  then  to  make  a  comfortable  liviug.  The 
majority,  however,  had  not  sufficient  means  to  be  idle  long  enough  and 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  purpose  they  came  for  ;  namely,  to  get 
well.  After  their  little  funds  were  gone  they  sought  work.  Sometimes 
they  found  it,  more  frequently  they  did  not.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
care  their  disease  progressed  till  they  landed  in  the  county  hospital; 
and  from  that  moment  they  became  a  burden  to  the  community. 

The  State  of  California  does  all  it  can  for  its  own  poor,  and  I  think 
we  should  not  blame  its  authorities  for  refusing  to  take  care  of  the 
thousands  of  consumptive  poor  who  come  there  from  other  States.  In 
an  editorial  comment  on  my  reply  to  Dr.  Cofer  the  distinguished  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Southern  California  Practitioner,"  one  of  the  leading  med- 
ical journals  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  says  : 

**  Though  this  section  is  climatically  the  ideal  resort  for  invalids,  it  is  available 
for  curative  purposes  only  to  those  who  have  sufficient  means  to  comfortably  support 
themselves  in  forced  idleness.  Therefore  we  would  emphatically  indorse  the  warning 
of  Dr.  Knopf  that  Southern  California  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the  tuberculous 
poor."  ' 

I  have  remarked  that  I  do  not  blame  the  California  statesman  if 
he  seeks  to  stop  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  his  State  by  whatever  leg- 
islative measures  he  thinks  best.  E'or  can  the  California  municipali- 
ties be  blamed  for  protesting  against  taking  care  of  the  consumptive 
poor  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  But  I  would  suggest  that  the  Cali- 
fornia statesmen  consult  with  the  progressive  physicians  and  sani- 
tarians of  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  see  if  the  desired  result  could  not  be 
obtained  as  well  by  some  less  Draconian  laws. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  a  contagious,  but  only  a  communica- 
ble, disease.  The  contact  j^^/*  se  of  the  consumptive  individual  does  not 
convey  the  disease.  It  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  mainly  the  tuber- 
culous expectoration,  which,  when  dried  and  pulverized  to  dust,  con- 
stitutes the  main  danger  of  infection.  The  means  to  prevent  infection 
*  *'  Southern  California  Practitioner,"  August,  1898,  page  311. 
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from  tuberculous  expectoration  or  saliva — expectorating  only  in 
proper  vessels,  spittoons,  and  pocket  flasks,  proper  use  of  handker- 
chiefs during  coughing,  etc. — are  now  also  universally  taught. 

It  is  absolutely  demonstrated  that  a  tuberculous  patient,  if  he  takes 
proper  care  of  his  expectoration,  does  not  constitute  any  danger  to  his 
f  ellowmen.  In  sanatoria  and  hospitals  exclusively  devoted  to  the  care 
of  consumptives  it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  for  an  attendant  to  con- 
tract the  disease  ;  the  hygienic  precautions  being  so  thorough.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  in  these  houses  for  consumptives  one  is  less  liable 
to  contract  consumption  than  outside  of  them. 

It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  California — and  of  every  other  State 
— to  make  and  enforce  rigorous  laws  against  promiscuous  expectorat- 
ing and  all  other  possible  sources  of  propagating  tuberculosis  from  man 
to  man  or  from  beast  to  man.  The  proper  authorities  of  California 
should  vigorously  enforce  these  laws,  especially  those  against  promis- 
cuous expectorating  ;  and  I  should  not  blame  them  if  they  told  the  in- 
coming invalid  from  another  State,  no  matter  in  what  station  of  life 
he  might  be,  that  if  he  willingly  violated  the  health  ordinances,  or  if, 
through  carelessness  with  his  tuberculous  expectorations,  he  endan- 
gered the  health  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  would  be  expelled  from  the 
State.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  we  know 
the  nature  of  tuberculosis,  any  government  should  prevent  a  conscien- 
tious tuberculous  invalid  from  entering  its  domain,  if  he  gave  evidence 
that  he  would  not  become  a  burden  to  the  community,  and  if  he  prom- 
ised to  comply  with  the  sanitary  laws. 

What  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  movement  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities of  California,  and  whether  other  sanatory  regions  will  follow 
California's  example,  cannot  be  foretold.  But  to  all  the  tuberculous 
invalids  who  had  thought  of  migrating  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  search 
of  health,  I  would  say  :  Do  not  think  that  your  doom  is  sealed  because 
California  does  not  want  you.  Address  yourself  to  a  competent  phy- 
sician, and  he  will  be  able  to  direct  you  to  some  favorable  spot  in  your 
own  State,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  neighboring  State,  where,  if  you  follow 
implicitly  your  doctor's  directions,  you  may  have  the  same  chance  of 
getting  well  as  if  you  had  gone  thousands  of  miles  away. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  any  of  the  many  beautiful,  healthy,  and 
more  or  less  elevated  regions  in  our  Eastern  States,  suitable  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptives,  for  I  could  not  do  justice  to  all  of  them. 
But  I  will  say  that,  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  I  do  not 
consider  climatic  conditions  of  prime  importance.   In  the  treatment  of 
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consumptives  proper  hygiene,  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  it,  proper  food, 
and  constant  medical  supervision  are  the  essentials.  Mountainous  re- 
gions where  the  air  is  particularly  pure  and  free  from  dust  are,  how- 
ever, a  valuable  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  patient's  forces.  Happily, 
these  conditions  can  be  obtained  nearly  everywhere.  There  are  few 
States  in  the  Union  where  there  are  not  some  elevated  regions  free 
from  dust  and  miasmata  and  severe  winds,  and  where  patients,  under 
proper  guidance  of  a  physician,  or  in  a  special  institution,  could  re- 
cover from  a  moderately  advanced  tuberculous  disease.  But  a  lesson 
to  our  Eastern  statesmen,  physicians,  sanitarians,  and  philanthropists 
has  certainly  been  taught  by  the  legislative  measures  contemplated  by 
the  State  of  California.  It  has  become  evident  that  each  State  will 
henceforth  have  to  take  care  of  its  own  indigent  consumptives. 

In  an  article  on  the  ' '  Tuberculosis  Problem  in  the  United  States, ' ' 
which  appeared  in  the  ^' N^orth  American  Review,"  for  February, 
1899,  I  spoke  of  the  duties  of  the  individual  State  toward  its  con- 
sumptive poor.  I  endeavored  to  demonstrate  how  a  sufficient  number 
of  soMatoTia  in  each  State,  devoted  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  this 
class  of  patients,  would  tend  to  decrease  to  a  minimum  the  danger 
from  infection  from  man  to  man,  and  at  the  same  time  to  decrease  to 
a  marked  degree  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  I  also  insisted  that 
the  first  great  step  toward  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  man 
should  be  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  cattle,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, having  equal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  States  and  Territories, 
would  alone  be  competent  to  do  this  work  effectually. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  can  be  treated  and  cured  in  all  climes,  and 
let  it  be  said  again  and  again,  consumption  is  as  much  a  curable  as 
it  is  a  preventable  disease.  The  transmission  of  tuberculosis  from  man 
to  man  can  be  prevented  by  State  and  municipal  regulations — by  laws 
concerning  promiscuous  spitting,  proper  disinfection,  etc.  Societies 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  are  a  great  aid  to  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities in  helping  to  educate  the  public.  The  providing  of  sanato- 
rium and  hospital  accommodation  for  all  the  consumptive  poor,  taken 
from  the  tenement  districts,  where  they  constitute  veritable  centres  of 
infection,  would,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  greatest  preventive  means. 
In  nearly  all  our  States,  there  is  an  urgent  need  of  such  special  insti- 
tutions ;  and  without  sanatoria  for  the  consumptive  poor  adults,  ma- 
ternity sanatoria  for  tuberculous  mothers,  and  seaside  sanatoria  and 
schools  for  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  children,  we  shaU  make  little 
progress  in  fighting  this  disease. 
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'Not  only  are  the  curative  results  in  these  institutions  surprisingly 
good,  but  there  are  additional  advantages  arising  from  their  existence. 
The  hygienic  education  of  the  inmates  of  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous 
patients  is  of  vast  importance.  On  the  return  home  from  such  an  insti- 
tution the  cured  consumptive  will  constitute  a  hygienic  factor  in  his 
community.  He  will  not  only  have  learned  the  hygiene  concerning 
tuberculosis,  but  the  value  of  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  a  regular  mode 
of  life  will  also  have  been  impressed  upon  him. 

We  have  so  many  poor  consumptives  that  the  State  or  municipality 
cannot  easily  take  care  of  them  all.  Private  philanthropy  must  come 
to  their  help  in  the  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  institutions.  In 
European  countries  the  importance  of  this  matter  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized. At  the  head  of  the  Society  for  the  Creation  of  Popular  Sana- 
toria for  Consumptives  in  Germany  stands  Her  Majesty,  the  Empress. 
In  England,  a  similar  society  has  for  its  honorary  president  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  young 
Queen  of  Holland  all  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  sanatorium  move- 
ment for  the  consumptive  poor. 

It  is  sad,  yet  it  is  true,  that,  as  compared  with  some  European  coun- 
tries, we  are  very  much  behind  in  the  work  of  combating  tuberculosis. 
We  need  a  department  of  public  health  in  Washington,  where  a  rigor- 
ous war  against  bovine  tuberculosis  should  be  instituted.  To  fiirther 
all  the  movements  that  would  tend  to  stop  the  propagation  of  con- 
sumption among  man,  a  national  society  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, in  all  its  forms,  with  branches  in  States  and  cities,  would,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  be  a  great  step  toward  the  eradication  of  the  great 
white  plague.  Such  national  associations  exist  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Canada,  in  fact  in  all  civilized  countries  except  our  own.  Yet 
the  few  existing  local  societies  in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  have  al- 
ready made  their  beneficent  influence  felt,  by  instructing  the  public 
and  by  agitating  the  question  of  sanatoria  for  the  consumptive  poor  in 
their  respective  States.  When  we  shall  have  a  concerted  action  of  the 
governments  and  the  people  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Union,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any  quarantine  against  consumptives. 

S.  A.  Knopf. 
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Does  colonization  pay  ?  This  is  a  question  which  Americans  are 
now  asking.  Another  question  which  thoughtful,  fair-minded  people 
are  asking  is  :  Does  colonization  prove  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
the  territory  colonized  ?  To  these  questions  the  best  answer  is  pro- 
vided by  the  experience  of  those  other  nations  that  long  ago  reached 
the  point  where  such  a  step  was  found  necessary. 

Colonization  does  not  have  to-day  the  purpose  that  it  had  a  century 
ago,  nor  does  it  always  have  the  same  objects  to-day.  Indeed,  the 
purpose  of  various  countries  in  this  regard  differs  so  widely  that  the 
term  ''  colonization  "  is  frequently  misleading,  and  may,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  be  considered  in  some  cases  inappropriate.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, colonization,  in  accordance  with  its  purposes,  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  :  (1)  in  its  earlier,  and  in  some  of  the  later,  applica- 
tions it  meant  the  planting  of  groups  of  citizens  of  the  mother-coun- 
try in  new  territories,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  for  them  and 
for  their  descendants  permanent  homes,  and  adding  to  the  group  in 
large  numbers  from  the  home  population  as  it  grew  congested  ;  (2)  in 
other  cases, '  ^  colonization ' '  has  been  chiefly  an  attempt  at  conquest  and 
rapid  gain,  by  seizure  of  accumulated  wealth  or  sources  of  wealth ;  (3) 
in  still  other  cases,  the  purpose  has  been  more  especially  to  secure  new 
outlets  for  the  products  of  the  mother-country  and  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply. Where  the  purpose  of  colonization  is  accompanied  by,  and  made 
coincident  with,  an  honest  effort  to  extend  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try thus  controlled  the  benefits  of  the  experience  and  training  of  the 
mother-country,  by  giving  to  them  a  stable  and  improved  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  by  developing  their  resources,  the  advantages  to  the  colo- 
nizer and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  colonized  become  mutual. 

The  last-mentioned  system  is  the  latest  development  in  these  lines, 
and  requires  a  modification  of  the  original  meaning  of  "  colonization," 
if  the  term  is  to  be  applied.  In  certain  cases,  where  the  climate  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  country  occupied  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
country  taking  control,  and  there  are  still  unoccupied  tracts  of  terri- 
tory, the  colonization  of  the  first  class  may  yet  be  followed.     But 
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these  are  now  comparatively  few,  except  in  the  cases  of  already  well- 
established  and  self-sustaining  colonies  which  have  practically  passed 
from  under  the  wing  of  the  mother-country.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
colonies,  so-called,  now  established,  and  actually  maintained,  by  the 
leading  countries  of  the  world,  are  of  the  third  class. 

That  the  relation,  temporary  or  otherwise,  which  the  United  States 
is  now  establishing  in  the  Caribbean  and  Pacific  belongs  more  espe- 
cially to  the  third  class  than  to  either  of  the  others  is  evident.  The 
population  of  Puerto  Pico  averages  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  per 
square  mile  ;  of  Cuba,  thirty- eight  per  square  mile  ;  of  Hawaii,  six- 
teen per  square  mile  ;  and  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  sixty-seven  per 
square  mile — an  average  density  for  the  grand  total  of  sixty-one  in- 
habitants per  square  mile.  The  average  density  of  population  in  the 
United  States,  Alaska  excepted,  is  twenty-five  per  square  mile ;  so  the 
average  density  of  population  in  the  area  over  which  we  are  extending 
more  or  less  control,  for  a  period  of  greater  or  less  duration,  is  already 
greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  climate  and  the 
conditions  of  life  of  these  islands  differ  so  widely  from  those  to  which 
our  people  are  accustomed,  that  probably  comparatively  few  of  our 
population  would  be  inclined  to  seek  permanent  homes  in  them.  If  we 
are  justified,  therefore,  in  entering  upon  closer  relations  with  any  or  all 
of  these  islands,  it  must  be  with  a  view  (1)  to  finding  an  enlarged 
market  for  our  products  and  new  sources  of  supply  for  our  require- 
ments ;  (2)  to  extending  to  the  people  the  advantages  which  we  now 
enjoy  of  stable  government,  free  schools,  roads,  railways,  and  tele- 
graphs ;  (3)  to  supply  them  with  the  articles  which  they  need  and  do 
not  produce,  and  with  increased  markets  for  their  products  ;  and  (4) 
to  helping  them  to  advance  in  intelligence,  in  wealth,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government. 

In  determining,  then,  whether  a  relation  of  this  character  will  be 
advantageous  both  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the  terri- 
tory affected,  we  must  consider  the  developments  which  have  attended 
undertakings  of  this  character  by  other  nations. 

The  three  modern  colonizing  powers  from  whose  experience  we  are 
able  to  draw  lessons  are  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  Germany 
has  so  recently  begun  to  colonize  that  her  experiments  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  advanced  to  justify  us  in  including  her  colonies  in  this 
study.  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  successful  of 
the  colonizing  powers  ;  France  comes  next  in  order  ;  Spain's  colonial 
experiments  are  generally  conceded  to  have  been  unsuccessful. 
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A  study  of  these  three  groups  of  colonies  shows  that  all  those  of 
Great  Britain,  except  Canada  and  Australia,  like  those  of  France  and 
Spain,  were  established  with  a  view  to  their  commercial  usefulness, 
rather  than  as  permanent  homes  for  any  considerable  percentage  of 
the  population  of  the  governing  country.  Great  Britain's  principal 
colonies,  named  in  the  order  of  their  imports  from  the  governing  coun- 
try, are  :  India,  Australasia,  British  Africa,  Canada,  British  Asia, 
and  British  West  Indies.  Canada  absorbs  less  than  7  per  cent  of  the 
goods  which  England  sends  to  her  colonies,  but  sells  to  England  vastly 
more  than  she  buys  from  her.  Australasia  absorbs  26  per  cent  of  Great 
Britain's  exports  to  her  colonies,  and  supplies  31  per  cent  of  Great 
Britain's  imports  from  the  colonies.  Canada  has  become  practically 
self-supporting  in  the  way  of  meeting  her  own  requirements,  and 
those  which  she  cannot  meet  she  can  secure  more  conveniently  from 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  as  a  market,  she  is  of  comparatively 
little  value  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For  many  years  Australasia 
will  continue  to  be  an  important  market  for  British  manufactures  : 
she  also  supplies  raw  materials  to  Great  Britain.  Of  the  total 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  a  large  proportion  is 
with  those  established  and  maintained  because  of  advantage  to  her 
commerce. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  somewhat  merce- 
nary question,  ''  Does  colonization  pay?  "  as  viewed  with  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  colonizing  country,  are  :  (1)  the  market  that  the 
colonies  afford  for  the  goods  which  the  colonizing  country  has  to  sell, 
and  whether  control  gives  to  the  mother-country  a  larger  share  of  their 
market  than  she  would  have  without  that  control  ;  (2)  the  supplies  the 
colonies  are  able  to  furnish  for  use  in  the  mother-country ;  and  whether 
the  purchase  of  these  supplies  from  the  colonies  proves  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  mother-country  than  if  they  should  be  purchased  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  (3)  the  advantages,  if  any,  which  accrue 
to  the  native  population  of  the  country  controlled. 

The  commercial  ambitions  of  countries  which  have  reached  a  stage 
of  development  to  warrant  them  in  entering  the  field  of  modern  col- 
onization are,  then :  (1)  to  enlarge  the  markets  for  their  manufactures  ; 
(2)  to  obtain  reliable  supplies  of  the  materials  which  their  people  must 
consume  for  food  or  use  in  manufacturing ;  and  (3),  in  obtaining  them, 
to  give  some  share  of  the  profit  of  production  or  transportation  to  the 
people  of  the  home  country.  With  these  cold  business  considerations 
in  view,  let  us  study,  for  a  moment,  the  commerce  of  the  countries 
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whose  modern  colonial  experiences  seem  likely  to  prove  instructive 
along  these  lines. 

In  1897,  Great  Britain's  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manu- 
factures amounted  to  $1,135,970,000,  of  which  $391,274,000,  or  34.4 
per  cent,  was  sent  to  her  colonies.  Of  this  amount  $146,916,200  was 
yarn  and  textile  manufactures ;  $88,275,000,  metals  and  manufactures 
thereof,  including  machinery  ;  $29,269,800,  apparel  and  haberdash- 
ery ;  $23,650,000,  articles  of  food  and  drink  ;  $12,789,000,  coal,  coke, 
and  fuel ;  and  the  remaining  $90,000,000,  chiefly  manufactured  arti- 
cles. Here  is  a  market  found  by  Great  Britain  in  her  colonies,  during 
1897,  for  nearly  $400,000,000  worth  of  goods,  all  of  which  are  the 
product  of  labor  ;  and  all  are  of  a  kind  for  which  the  producers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  now  seeking  a  market.  In 
yarns  and  textile  goods,  in  metals  and  their  manufactures,  including 
machinery,  in  clothing,  in  other  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  in  articles 
of  food  and  drink,  and  in  coal  and  other  fuel  we  are  now  able  to  com- 
pete with  Great  Britain,  and  to  send  our  manufactures  into  her  co- 
lonial, and  even  into  her  own  home,  territory,  in  competition  with  her 
manufacturers.  All  of  the  above-mentioned  sum,  it  will  be  observed, 
with  the  trifling  exception  of  $23,650,000  from  foodstuffs  and  $12,- 
789, 000  from  coal  and  other  fuel,  may  be  included  under  the  general 
term  of  manufactured  articles  ;  thus  making  Great  Britain's  sales  of 
manufactures  to  her  colonies  alone,  in  1897,  40  per  cent  greater  than 
our  total  sales  of  manufactures  to  the  entire  world  in  that  year. 

"  But,"  the  objector  will  say,  ' '  would  not  Great  Britain  have  made 
these  same  sales  if  the  countries  had  not  held  colonial  relations  with 
her,  especially  since  the  tariff  laws  of  her  colonies  at  that  time  made 
no  discrimination  in  favor  of  products  from  the  mother-country  ? ' ' 
Let  us  see.  In  1897,  the  total  imports  of  the  world,  exclusive  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  $8,172,000,000,  of  which  $962,000,000  was 
taken  by  the  British  colonies  ;  leaving  the  total  imports  of  the  non- 
British  world  during  that  year  $7,210,000,000.  In  that  year,  Great 
Britain's  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  to  the  non-Brit- 
ish world  amounted  to  $1,005,000,000,  or,  in  round  terms,  14per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  which  the  latter  imported.  The  total  importations  of 
the  British  colonies  in  that  year  were,  as  already  indicated,  $962,000,- 
000,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  $391, 000, 000,  or,  in  round 
terms,  41  per  cent  of  their  total  purchases.  Even  to  the  United  States, 
an  English-speaking  country  from  which  her  purchases  are  enormous, 
she  supplied  in  that  year  less  than  22  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  considering  the  question,  the  coloniz- 
ing country,  in  this  case,  sells  to  her  colonies  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  what  they  buy  than  she  is  able  to  sell  to  countries  with  which  she 
does  not  have  this  relation — even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
such  as  those  which  exist  in  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  A  study  of  the  exports  of  France  to  the  whole  world 
and  to  her  colonies  shows  even  more  strikingly  the  advantage  in  her 
colonial  trade  over  that  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  imports 
of  the  non-French  world,  in  1897,  amounted  to  $9,249,000,000,  of 
which  $863,116,000,  or  9.33  per  cent,  was  supplied  by  France  ;  the 
total  imports  of  the  French  colonies  were  $111,157,000,  and  of  this 
$68,685,000,  or  62  per  cent, was  supplied  by  France.  In  1897,  Spain's 
exports  to  the  whole  world  amounted  to  $208,382,000,  of  which 
$71,962,000,  or  35  per  cent,  went  to  her  colonies. 

A  further  study  of  the  commerce  of  1897  shows  that  the  total  ex- 
ports of  the  non-British  world  were  in  round  terms  $8,245,000,000,  of 
which  the  United  Kingdom  took  $1,726,500,000,  or  about  21  per 
cent ;  the  total  exports  from  the  British  colonies  being  $800,250,000, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  $457,000,000,  or  57  per  cent.  Of 
Great  Britain's  imports  of  $457,000,000  from  her  colonies,  in  1897, 
$168,350,000  was  for  food  products,  and  $249,350,000  for  material  for 
use  in  manufacturing — articles  which  she  was  compelled  to  buy,  and 
which  she  was  thus  able  to  buy  in  larger  proportion  from  her  own  col- 
onies than  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  How  much  her  own  people 
were  benefited  by  her  giving  so  large  a  proportion  of  her  trade  to  her 
own  colonies  cannot  be  statistically  determined  ;  though  the  estimate 
made  by  distinguished  British  writers  that  the  investment  of  British 
capital  in  the  colonies  to-day  is  more  than  $2,000,000,000  shows  that 
a  considerable  percentage  of  this  benefit  must  have  accrued  to  her 
citizens,  directly  or  indirectly.  To  the  profits  must  be  added  those  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  her  vessel  owners. 

In  attempting,  then,  to  answer  the  question,  ''  Does  colonization 
pay  the  colonizing  country  ?  ' '  we  find  that  Great  Britain  sells  to  her 
colonies  41  per  cent  of  their  imports,  and  to  the  non-British  world  less 
than  14  per  cent  of  its  imports.  In  1897,  the  total  imports  of  the  colo- 
nies amounted  to  $962,000,000.  Had  she  supplied  to  them  merely  the 
percentage  of  their  purchases  which  she  was  able  to  sell  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  the  total  would  have  been,  in  round  numbers,  $136,- 
000,000,  instead  of  $391,000,000,  which  she  actually  did  supply.  The 
40 
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figures  indicate  that  the  colonial  relationship  brought  her  from  the 
colonies  a  market  for  merchandise  valued  at  fully  $250,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  she  would  have  sold  had  they  belonged  to  the  non- 
British,  and  especially  the  non-English-speaking,  world.  Most  of 
this  accrues  to  the  benefit  of  home  labor,  since,  as  shown  above,  the 
articles  exported  to  the  colonies  are  chiefly  manufactures.  On  the 
other  hand,  she  expended  among  them  for  the  articles  which  she  was 
compelled  to  buy  from  some  part  of  the  world  about  $460,000,000,  by 
which  she  must  have  materially  benefited  not  only  her  people  resid- 
ing in  those  colonies,  but  those  of  her  home  citizens  having  in  the 
colonies  the  enormous  investments  indicated  in  the  figures  above 
quoted. 

To  answer  the  question  whether  the  people  of  the  territory  colo- 
nized are  advantageously  affected,  the  inquiry  must  be  conducted  along 
broader  lines  than  those  of  mere  commerce.  The  questions  which 
would  naturally  determine  the  benefit,  or  the  injury,  which  coloniza- 
tion brings  to  the  people  of  the  territory  colonized  are  :  (1)  whether 
a  more  permanent  and  stable  form  of  government  is  given  them  ; 
(2)  whether  control  by  the  colonizing  country  brings  with  it  improved 
internal  conditions ;  (3)  whether  the  producing  capacity  of  the  country 
is  increased  ;  (4)  whether  commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  quickened  ;  and  (5)  whether  enlarged  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  proves  advantageous. 

That  local  improvement  along  all  these  lines  has  followed  success- 
ful colonizing  enterprises,  especially  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
territories,  is  well  recognized.  Those  who  have  observed  the  develop- 
ments in  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of  the  world  cannot  doubt 
that  advantages  have  come  in  at  least  a  majority  of  the  cases.  No  one 
who  has  followed  the  course  of  events  in  Africa  and  witnessed  the  de- 
velopments which,  under  various  nations,  have  brought  order  out  of 
disorder,  peace  among  warring  native  tribes,  the  opening  of  the  great 
rivers,  the  construction  of  roads,  the  building  of  railways  and  tele- 
graphs, the  introduction  at  initial  points  of  educational  facilities,  and 
the  development  of  commerce  and  general  intercourse  with  the  world 
can  doubt  the  advantages  to  the  people  occupying  the  territory  ; 
while  the  vast  supplies  of  tropical  products,  and  of  precious  stones 
and  metals,  which  Africa  is  now  contributing  to  the  commercial 
world,  show  that  the  advantages  are  reciprocal.  The  improvements 
now  made  under  French  rule  in  Indo-China — the  building  of  roads  and 
of  railwa3^s,  the  introduction  of  modern  civilization  and  business  com- 
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munication — illustrate  in  another  part  of  the  world  the  advantages  to 
the  population  of  the  territory  colonized. 

Probably  the  most  striking  example,  however,  of  the  advantages 
accruing  to  a  population  from  a  government  supplied  by  experienced 
people  of  other  blood  and  climate  is  in  the  case  of  India.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  British  control  there  came  a  gradual  cessation  of 
the  bloody  and  devastating  wars — between  native  rulers  or  by  foreign 
invaders — which  had  sacrificed  so  many  lives  and  destroyed  cities  and 
homes  from  the  earliest  history  of  that  great  and  densely  populated 
peninsula. 

With  this,  and  especially  with  the  direct  British  control  of  the  last 
half -century,  came  other  improvements.  One  of  the  first  improve- 
ments undertaken  was  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads. 
'^  No  native  prince  in  India  ever  built  a  road,"  says  a  distinguished 
writer  on  the  history  and  conditions  of  that  country  ;  and  when  the 
British  Government  assumed  control,  it  found  communication  be- 
tween the  various  sections  almost  impossible,  by  reason  of  an  absence 
of  routes  of  travel  over  which  vehicles  could  pass.  E"ow  there  are 
150,000  miles  of  roads  in  India  maintained  by  the  government,  of 
which  no  less  than  35,000  miles  are  "metalled,"  or  macadamized,  as 
the  term  is  used  in  this  country.  In  1854,  there  were  in  India  twenty- 
one  miles  of  railway,  and  in  1899,  22,000  miles — uniting  province  with 
province,  city  with  city,  penetrating  the  native  states,  bringing  them 
into  closer  relationship  with  the  territory  under  direct  control  of  the 
British  Government,  carrying  the  native  products  to  the  seaboard, 
and,  in  turn,  bringing  to  the  natives  the  products  of  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  proving  especially  useful  in  distributing  supplies  in  famine 
years. 

In  1897,  the  net  earnings  of  the  railways  in  India  were  130,000,000 
rupees ;  being  an  average  return  of  5.04  per  cent  on  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1898  was  150,374,114. 
In  nearly  all  cases  these  railways  are  the  result  of  investment  of  British 
capital,  induced  by  a  guarantee  of  interest  made  by  the  government  of 
British  India.  In  1856,  there  were  in  all  of  India  only  753  post-offices 
and  letter-boxes;  in  1898  there  were  27,984.  In  that  year  the  postal 
system  handled  476,683,000  pieces  of  mail,  the  revenue  of  the  postal 
service  being  18,323,000  rupees,  and  the  charges  13,271,000  rupees  ; 
supplying  a  service  of  which  Sir  John  Strachey,  who  has  spent  nearly 
thirty  years  in  India,  says  :  ' '  There  is  no  country  where  the  rates  of 
postage  are  so  low  or  the  offices  better  managed. ' '    In  addition  to  the 
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postal  service  there  are  over  50,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  which, 
in  1898,  handled  5,713,000  paid  messages. 

Still  another  of  the  great  internal  improvements  which  has  proved 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  people  in  times  of  great  distress  is  the  sys- 
tem of  irrigating  canals.  Sir  John  Strachey  says  :  ' '  Altogether,  there 
are  in  India,  under  the  management  or  supervision  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, some  36,000  miles  of  canals  and  other  works  irrigating  nearly 
14,000,000  acres."  "  These  canals,"  he  adds,  "  yielded,  in  1876,  5^ 
per  cent  on  their  cost  of  320,000,000  rupees,  and  this  falls  far  short 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  crops  they  protect.  In  the  single  year  of 
1891-92,  the  estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land  irrigated  by 
works  constructed  by  the  Government  was  more  than  540,000,000 
rupees. ' '  ^  The  value  of  these  great  irrigating  works  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  certain  years  of  drought,  the 
area  which  they  supply  would  be  absolutely  non-productive,  and  that, 
in  a  single  year  of  drought,  the  value  of  the  crops  grown  far  exceeds 
the  entire  cost  of  the  canals  which  supply  the  territory. 

Another  equally  interesting  and  important  result  of  British  con- 
trol in  India  is  found  in  the  increased  educational  facilities  now  offered 
to  the  people.  The  system  of  educating  the  masses  began  in  1854, 
when  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  established  ;  the  gov- 
ernment allowance  for  the  purpose  being,  in  1858,  but  394,000  rupees, 
increased  by  1897  to  35,250,000  rupees.  In  1897-98,  the  number  of 
schools  in  India  was  150,000,  with  an  attendance  of  4,285,000  pupils. 
Of  these  106,527  were  public  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  3,706,000. 

Regarding  the  commercial  advantages  which  have  followed  the 
establishment  of  order,  the  creation  of  highways  and  methods  of  in- 
ternal transportation,  the  construction  of  irrigating  canals,  and  the 
general  stimulation  and  activity,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exports  of 
merchandise  from  British  India  have  grown  from  $64,784,000,  in  1848, 
to  $346,000,000,  in  1897  ;  making  India  now  the  sixth  exporting  coun- 
try of  the  world.  The  increased  earning  and  consuming  capacity  of 
the  people  meantime  is  indicated,  in  some  degree  at  least,  by  the  fact 
that  the  imports  have  grown  from  $41,842,000,  in  1848,  to  $240,- 
000,000,  in  1897. 

Regarding  the  standing  army,  in  India,  of  225,000  men,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  when  we  consider  the  service  it  performs,  and  its 

*  The  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  ranged  between  47  and  50  cents  prior  to  1870  ; 
since  that  time  it  has  steadily  declined,  and  averaged  in  1898-99,  32.4  cents,  while  the 
bullion  value  in  1898-99  was  about  21  cents. 
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relative  size  as  compared  with  the  area  and  population  of  the  territory 
in  which  it  maintains  order  and  prevents  possible  invasion  by  other 
nations,  it  dwindles  into  comparative  insignificance.  Of  its  225,000 
officers  and  men,  one-third  are  Europeans  and  two-thirds  are  natives 
of  India.  When  this  number  is  compared  with  the  population  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  Feudatory  States,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
less  than  250  Europeans  and  500  natives  employed  in  the  military  ser- 
vice for  each  million  people.  The  entire  expense  of  the  army — whether 
natives  or  Europeans,  privates  or  officers  of  high  rank — is  borne  not 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  subject  of  expense  of  the  Indian  colony  to  the  home  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  not  improper  again  to  quote  Sir  John  Strachey,  whose 
lifetime  of  experience  in  India,  in  various  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, renders  him  a  valuable  authority.  In  his  recent  work  upon  India 
he  says  :  ' '  India  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  world, 
and,  so  far  as  her  finances  are  concerned,  she  has  no  dependence  upon 
Great  Britain.  This  country  (United  Kingdom)  does  not  contribute  a 
single  farthing  to  the  maintenance  of  her  Indian  Empire.  For  all  the 
work  that  she  undertakes  for  India,  whether  it  be  for  the  British  army 
by  which  India  is  garrisoned,  the  charges  for  the  India  office  at  home, 
or  for  any  other  service,  great  or  small,  she  exacts  full  payment. "  In 
another  chapter  of  the  same  work  he  shows  that,  though  the  gross 
revenues  of  India  in  1857  were  only  320,000,000  rupees,  and  are  now 
964,420,000  rupees,  of  which  sum  by  far  the  largest  item  is  derived 
from  the  land  revenues,  and  though  the  land  revenue  has,  in  fifty 
years,  more  than  doubled,  the  rates  are  actually  lower,  because  of  the 
enlarged  area  of  cultivation  and  the  increase  in  value  of  the  product  of 
the  land.  ' '  There  has  never  been,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, ' '  he 
says,  *^  a  government  in  India  which  has  taken  so  small  a  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  soil  as  ourselves,  and  this  is  true  of  every  province  in  Brit- 
ish India." 

The  development  of  modern  commerce  and  of  the  carrying  trade 
makes  the  interchange  of  commodities  and  natural  products  between 
the  great  sections  of  the  globe  much  greater  to-day  than  ever  before  ; 
and  every  year's  developments  add  to  the  facilities  for  quick  and  inex- 
pensive interchange.  The  older  and  well-developed  countries,  espe- 
cially those  in  a  temperate  climate,  require  three  classes  of  articles 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  :  (1)  foodstuffs  of  a  class  which  they  can- 
not produce  at  home ;  (2)  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing ;  and  (3) 
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certain  lines  of  manufactured  articles  not  convenient  to  be  produced 
at  home.  On  the  other  hand,  the  newer  countries,  especially  those  in 
the  tropical  zone,  where  manufacturing  has  not  developed,  require 
chiefly  two  classes  of  imports  :  (1)  foodstuffs  of  the  class  which  they 
cannot  produce  at  home  ;  and  (2)  manufactures  which  they  cannot 
produce. 

The  well-developed  countries  of  the  temperate  zone  require  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  silks,  tropical  fruits,  spices,  fibres  for  use  in  manufactur- 
ing— all  of  which  are  produced  in  the  tropical  countries  freely  and  with 
less  expenditure  of  labor  than  they  could  be  produced  if  grown  in  the 
temperate  zones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  which  the  tropical 
countries  require — breadstuffs,  meats,  clothing,  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  machinery,  and  the  various  classes  of  household  and  business 
conveniences  which  modern  ingenuity  offers  them — are  all  produced 
abundantly  and  cheaply  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  by  the  very  peo- 
ple who  want  and  require  the  products  of  the  tropical  countries. 

Thus  the  great  colonizing  countries,  all  lying  in  the  temperate 
zones,  are  dependent  upon  territory  lying  near  the  equator  for  certain 
lines  of  products  which  they  must  have  ;  while  the  tropical  countries 
are  dependent  upon  those  of  the  temperate  zone  for  other  and  equally 
important  lines  of  products.  It  is  probably  due  to  this  fact,  coupled 
with  the  indisposition  of  the  residents  of  tropical  climates  to  establish 
permanent  governments  and  to  develop  their  territory,  that  the  drift 
has  been  so  rapid  during  this  century  toward  the  control  of  tropical 
territory  by  governments  located  in  the  temperate  zone. 

To  put  it  in  homely  form,  and  with  no  intention  to  put  it  offen- 
sively, it  may  be  said  that  the  disposition  of  modern  progressive  na- 
tions lying  in  the  temperate  zone  is  to  control  '^  garden  spots  "  in  the 
tropics,  where  there  may  be  produced,  under  their  direction,  and 
through  the  operation  of  their  accumulated  wealth,  the  articles  of 
tropical  growth  which  their  citizens  require,  and,  in  return,  to  furnish 
to  the  people  occupying  those  garden  spots  the  foodstuffs  and  manu- 
factures which  they  require  ;  to  develop  for  them  their  territory  by 
the  construction  of  roads,  canals,  raihvays,  and  telegraphs,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  schools,  newspapers  ;  and  to  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  other  blessings  of  civilization  which  they  have  not  the  facilities 
for  creating. 

!Now  let  us  apply  the  foregoing  facts  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
islands  which  the  events  of  the  past  year  have  brought  into  closer  rela- 
tionship with  us.    The  United  States  has  become  a  great  manufactur- 
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ing,  as  well  as  producing  and  consuming,  nation.  Her  manufacturers 
supply  the  home  market  and  send  abroad  more  than  a  million  dollars' 
worth  ]3er  day  of  their  product.  In  doing  this,  however,  they  require 
constantly  increasing  quantities  of  tropical  materials  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  cooperating  with  them  in  developing  the  higher  stages 
of  her  progress,  Avhether  in  the  factory,  on  the  farm,  in  the  mines  or 
forests,  require  also  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  tropical  pro- 
ductions. In  the  3^ear  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  importation  of  fibres 
for  manufacturing,  for  which  we  depend  largely  upon  the  tropical 
countries,  amounted  to  over  $20,000,000,  against  $12,000,000,  in  1897; 
while  manufactures  of  fibres,  of  which  we  imported  in  1897  over  $32,- 
000,000  worth,  fell,  in  1899,  to  $25,000,000. 

Hides  and  skins  amounted  to  $42,000,000,  in  1899,  and  $28,000,- 
000  in  1897  ;  india-rubber  for  use  in  manufacturing,  in  1899,  to 
nearly  $32,000,000,  against  less  than  $18,000,000  in  1897  ;  and  raw 
silk  amounted  to  over  $32,000,000  in  1899,  against  less  than  $19,000,- 
000,  in  1897 — figures  indicating,  in  some  degree,  the  increased  demand 
of  our  manufacturers  upon  tropical  countries  for  the  articles  which 
they  must  have  in  manufacturing.  The  demand  of  all  classes  upon  the 
tropics  for  foodstuffs  is  equally  great ;  the  sugar  importations  in  the 
fiscal  year  1899  being,  in  round  terms,  4,000,000,000  pounds,  against 
2,762,000,000  pounds  a  decade  earlier.  In  1899,  the  importations  of 
tropical  fruits  and  nuts  amounted  to  over  $18,000,000  ;  and  the  coffee 
importations  of  1899  were  831,000,000  pounds,  against  578,000,000, 
in  1889  ;  and  of  cocoa,  the  importations,  in  1899,  were  over  35,000,000 
pounds,  against  less  than  17,000,000,  in  1889.  In  many  other  articles 
of  tropical  production,  such  as  licorice,  dye-woods,  gums,  feathers  for 
ornamental  purposes,  vegetable  oils,  spices,  rice,  tea,  and  tobacco  of 
high  grades,  the  demand  is  permanent  and  constantly  increasing.  All, 
or  most  of,  these  articles  these  islands  can  produce,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  now  import,  under  normal  conditions,  $100,000,000  worth 
of  foodstuffs  and  manufactures  of  the  class  which  we  produce  and  de- 
sire to  sell.  They  Avill  double  or  treble  that  demand  when  internal 
transportation  and  invested  capital  will  develop  within  them  new 
areas  of  production  and  consumption,  and  stimulate  those  already 
existing.  O.  P.  Austin. 


WAGNEK'S   PEKSOJSTALITY. 

Wagner's  operas  and  music-dramas  have  never  been  so  popular  in 
this  country  as  now.  Although  for  many  seasons  past  they  have  fig- 
ured prominently  in  our  opera-houses,  and  although  selections  from 
them  have  proved  the  most  potent  attractions  that  could  be  offered 
to  concert-goers,  his  popularity  this  season  promises  to  be  even  greater 
than  in  the  past.  New  York  will  again  have  repetitions  of  the  ' '  Eing 
of  the  Mbelung  "  given  without  cuts,  as  at  Bayreuth  ;  a  special  Wag- 
nerian cycle  is  planned,  at  which  all  his  works  from  "  Rienzi "  to  "  Par- 
sifal "  (the  latter  as  a  Sunday  oratorio)  are  to  be  performed  ;  and  in 
addition  there  will  be  other  performances  of  his  works  throughout  the 
season.  From  present  indications  his  name  will  also  figure  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  on  concert  programmes.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that 
some  description  of  the  personality  of  this  man,  Avhose  works  are  so 
constantly  before  the  public,  would  be  of  interest,  especially  as  it  has 
been  much  misunderstood. 

In  the  fierce  contest  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  waged  around 
Wagner  his  personality  was  not  spared.  His  enemies,  not  content 
with  pouring  vituperation  upon  his  music,  assailed  his  private  life  and 
character.  Yet  his  widow  and  son  worship  his  memory  ;  and  the  only 
one  of  his  intimate  friends  whose  reminiscences  of  him  have  been  pub- 
lished— Ferdinand  Praeger — has  much  to  say  of  his  personal  worth, 
and  draws  a  charming  picture  of  the  composer's  home  life  with  his 
second  wife,  Cosima  Liszt. 

In  spite  of  all  his  enemies  may  have  said,  or  indeed  still  say,  the 
mutual  devotion  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  and  his  love  for  his  son  Sieg- 
fried have  become  almost  historical.  The  visitor  to  Wahnfried, 
Wagner's  house  at  Bayreuth,  may  see,  inscribed  over  the  entrance, 
the  following  lines  : 

Hier,  Wo  Mein  Wahnen  Frieden  Fand, 

*'  Wahnfried,"  Sei  Dieses  Haus  Von  Mir  Genannt. 

Wahnen  means  longing,  or  rather  the  strenuous  striving,  amount- 
ing almost  to  madness,  of  an  artist  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  aspirations 
and  the  triumph  of  his  art.    ''  Wahnfried  "  means  rest  from  longing. 
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and  the  lines  over  the  entrance  to  Wagner's  house  signify  that  there 
at  last  he  found  the  repose  of  soul  and  the  respite  from  the  world  for 
which  he  had  yearned.  Fate,  relenting  toward  the  genius  who  had 
been  fighting  his  way  for  haK  a  century,  had  sent  him  the  complement 
to  his  nature — a  wife  who  loved  him  for  himself  and  at  the  same  time 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  his  aspirations.  Cosima  comprehended  the 
man  and  the  artist. 

Praeger  speaks  of  the  high  spirits  with  which  at  times  Wagner 
seemed  fairly  to  bubble  over.  During  a  sojourn  in  Bayreuth  in  1882, 
when  ''  Parsifal "  was  produced,  I  myself  had  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve this  exuberance ;  for  I  often  saw  and  heard  Wagner.  One  does 
not  forget  the  first  sight  of  a  great  man  ;  and  the  occasion  on  which 
I  first  saw  Wagner  is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  He  gave  a 
banquet  to  his  artists,  the  evening  after  the  final  dress  rehearsal  of 
^'  Parsifal,"  at  a  restaurant  high  up  on  the  hill  and  near  the  Wagner 
Theater.  At  one  end  of  the  large  dining-hall  the  floor  was  slightly 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  rest.  The  long  table  for  Wagner  and  his 
guests  was  set  on  this  lower  portion.  The  public  was  admitted  to  din- 
ner in  the  other  and  larger  part  of  the  hall,  so  that  whoever  cared  to 
pay  the  comparatively  small  price  of  the  dinner  was  privileged  to 
watch  the  proceedings  below.  This  part  of  the  hall  was  simply 
crowded ;  not  a  seat  at  any  of  the  tables  was  unoccupied ;  and  long 
after  the  tables  were  full  many  other  people  vainly  sought  admission. 

The  artists  had  arrived  and  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  when 
the  door  swung  open  and  Wagner  entered  rapidly.  On  his  arm  was 
Cosima  ;  and  following  them  were  his  father-in-law,  Franz  Liszt,  and 
young  Siegfried  Wagner,  Avho  looked  like  a  miniature  presentment  of 
his  father.  Hardly  had  Wagner  entered  when  he  dropped  Cosima's 
arm,  and  with  short,  quick  steps  hurried  toward  his  artists ;  giving  each 
in  turn,  from  the  highest  to  the  loAvest,  a  warm  handshake,  and  smil- 
ing and  laughing  as  he  passed  from  one  to  the  other.  The  wait  for 
him  had  been  tedious,  but  the  moment  he  entered  every  one's  spirits 
went  up.    His  own  exuberance  was  contagious. 

After  he  had  greeted  his  artists  he  looked  up  to  where  we  were 
sitting,  straining  our  necks  to  see  all  that  was  going  on.  Exclaiming 
''  Da  ist  ja  auch  das  Publicum  ! "  (Hello,  there  is  the  public  !)  in  a  half 
amused,  half  contemptuous  tone  of  voice,  he  dashed  up  the  short  flight 
of  steps  which  led  to  where  we  were,  and  in  a  moment  was  hurrying 
in  and  out  among  us,  stopping  to  shake  hands  here  and  there  with  a 
friend.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Judith  Gautier,  a  daughter  of  The- 
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ophile  Gautier,  who  seemed  to  want  to  obtain  some  favor  from  him 
which  he  did  not  wish  to  grant,  but  which  he  was  too  good-natured  to 
deny  outright.  Occasionally  he  would  half  turn  around  and  laugh- 
ingly say  something  to  her,  and  then  keep  on  his  way  while  she  per- 
sistently followed.  He  finally  reached  the  steps,  dashed  down  them, 
and  was  again  in  the  holy  of  holies  among  his  artists,  whither  she  did 
not  dare  follow  him. 

At  last  "Wagner  seated  himself,  and  the  banquet  began.  On  either 
side  of  him  were  Cosima  and  his  father-in-law,  Liszt.  Seeing  them  in 
such  close  proximity  it  was  easy  to  note  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  Liszt  and  his  daughter.  They  had  the  same  strongly  marked, 
aquiline  features.  At  the  same  table  was  d^ protege  of  Liszt,  the  pianist 
D 'Albert,  then  a  very  youthful  celebrity,  but  since  become  a  famous 
pianist. 

But,  of  course,  I  was  most  interested  in  looking  at  Wagner  himself. 
I  frankly  confess  that  when  he  first  entered  and  came  forward  with 
quick,  short,  almost  mincing  steps,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  in  his 
personal  appearance.  He  was  diminutive  in  stature,  and  his  attire  was 
spick  and  span — something  which  in  a  genius  seems  to  me  unpardon- 
able. Every  genius  should  be  at  least  a  little  dishevelled  in  order  to 
come  up  to  the  public's  idea  of  what  he  ought  to  be.  If  I  remember 
rightly  Wagner  had  on  a  black  cutaway,  light  gray  trousers,  and  im- 
maculate lavender  kid  gloves.  Over  one  arm  was  flung  a  light  over- 
coat, and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a  brown  derby.  He  certainly  did  not 
at  that  moment  realize  the  portrait  that  I  had  formed  of  him  in  my 
mind's  eye. 

But  when  he  was  seated  and  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  his 
features  more  closely,  I  could  not  help  being  impressed  with  the  mar- 
vellous brow,  which  seemed  fairly  to  protrude  with  intellect  and  the 
power  of  applied  energy.  Then,  as  he  talked,  now  with  his  wife,  now 
with  Liszt,  occasionally  flinging  remarks  across  the  table  to  Materna, 
Winckelmann,  Gudehus,  Scaria,  or  some  of  the  other  artists,  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  good  humor,  and  his  features  were  wonderfully  mobile. 
At  times,  as  if  too  full  of  vitality  to  remain  long  quiet,  he  would  jump 
up  from  his  chair  and  make  the  round  of  the  table,  with  some  pleasant 
verbal  quip  for  each  of  his  friends. 

I  had  always  supposed  that  after-dinner  speaking  was  a  horror  con- 
fined to  the  United  States.  But,  after  the  cigars  had  been  lighted  one 
of  the  local  dignitaries  of  Bayreuth  arose  and  began  a  long  and  unin- 
teresting speech  full  of  lavish  laudation  of  Wagner.     Another  fol- 
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lowed,  and  administered  one  of  the  most  effective  sleeping  potions 
which  it  has  ever  been  my  fate  to  partake  of — more  effective  even  than 
that  which  Sieglinde  administers  to  Hunding.  But  of  a  sudden 
every  one  was  wide  awake.  Wagner  was  on  his  feet  and  speaking. 
Then  it  was  I  mentally  conceded  that,  after  all,  after-dinner  speak- 
ing was  not  such  a  bad  habit. 

Wagner's  speech  was  as  brief  as  the  others  had  been  long.  He 
patted  papa-in-law  Liszt  on  the  shoulder  and  spoke  feelingly  of  him 
as  one  of  the  first  who  had  befriended  him,  and  as  the  man  who  had 
given  to  him  his  precious  wife.  I  shall  always  remember  the  flood  of 
emotion  that  he  poured  into  the  words  '^die  theure  Gattin."  He 
concluded  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  singers.  After  thanking 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the  ^^  Parsifal "  produc- 
tions, he  concluded  :  ' '  But  after  all  I  am  more  indebted  to  my  de- 
voted, self-sacrificing  artists  ;  for  art  is  not  created  by  money,  but  is 
made  possible  only  by  artists. ' '  The  singers  who  were  gathered  at 
Bayreuth  in  1882  were  a  noble  band,  and  passionately  devoted  to  the 
great  composer. 

Indeed,  Wagner's  master  mind  seemed  to  control  everything  and 
everybody  at  Bayreuth.  I  once  wrote  that  near  the  Wagner  Theater 
was  an  insane  asylum  with  cells  and  strait-jackets  for  any  anti-Wag- 
nerites  who  were  apprehended  in  Bayreuth,  and  a  penitentiary  with 
a  special  lockup  for  small  boys  who  were  caught  whistling  anything 
but  leading  motives.  But  this  really  conveys  an  idea  of  how  com- 
pletely everything  at  Bayreuth  was  Wagnerized  and  how  thoroughly 
it  was  dominated  by  Wagner's  genius.  During  one  of  the  ' '  Parsifal ' ' 
performances  I  chanced  to  see  Wagner's  head  protrude  from  behind  a 
bit  of  scenery.  He  was  not  trying  to  observe  how  closely  the  audience 
was  following  his  work,  but  had  his  eyes  on  the  stage.  After  the  per- 
formance Materna  explained  to  me  that  at  rehearsals  Wagner  had  not 
only  indicated  the  positions  on  the  stage  which  he  wished  the  various 
characters  to  take,  but  had  actually  made  little  chalk  marks  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  his  directions  were  followed.  He  was  so  anxious  that 
they  should  be  properly  observed  that  at  the  moment  I  saw  him  he  had 
incautiously  thrust  his  head  too  far  forward  from  the  wings. 

Combined  with  his  restless  energy  Wagner  had  many  lovable  traits, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  his  affection  for  animals.  When  he  was  a 
boy  he  witnessed  the  killing  of  an  ox  by  a  butcher.  He  grew  so  ex- 
cited that  he  would  have  rushed  upon  the  man  had  not  his  companions 
forcibly  led  him  from  the  scene.     For  a  long  time  afterward  he  was 
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unable  to  touch  meat.  To  dogs  he  was  devotedly  attached.  Whoever 
visited  Wahnfried  in  1882  rarely  failed  to  notice  the  stately  St.  Ber- 
nard, Wotan,  between  whom  and  its  master  such  mutual  affection  ex- 
isted that,  when  in  the  following  February  Wagner's  remains  were 
laid  at  rest  in  Bayreuth,  the  dog  refused  to  be  comforted  and  could 
not  be  led  away  from  the  tomb,  it  becoming  necessary  to  even  feed  it 
there. 

Wagner  and  the  various  dogs  he  owned  were  almost  inseparable 
companions.  He  delighted  to  engage  in  long  conversations  with  them, 
himself  supplying  their  answers,  "  infusing  into  these  much  of  that 
caustic  wit  which  philosophers  of  all  ages  and  countries  have  so  often 
and  powerfully  put  into  the  mouth  of  animals. ' '  W  agner  was  fond  of 
quoting  Weber's  remark  to  a  disobedient  dog  :  ''  If  you  go  on  like 
that  you  will  at  last  become  as  silly  and  as  bad  as  a  human  being." 
In  Boulogne,  where  he  arrived  in  the  late  thirties,  after  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don, a  huge  Newfoundland  dog  appeared  with  him  so  constantly  in 
the  streets  that  he  became  known  as  '  ^  le  petit  homme  avec  le  grand 
chien." 

When  the  composition  of  ''  Tannhauser  "  was  nearing  its  comple- 
tion, while  the  ill  success  of  his  works  outside  of  Dresden  had  made  him 
morbid  and  despondent,  the  love  of  a  few  friends  and  that  of  his  dog 
was  almost  his  only  solace.  He  often  remarked  that  his  dog  had 
helped  him  compose ' '  Tannhauser. ' '  When  he  was  seated  at  the  piano 
singing  boisterously  while  composing,  the  dog  would  leap  from  its 
place  at  its  master's  feet  on  to  the  table,  peer  into  his  face,  and  be- 
gin to  howl.  Then  Wagner  would  shake  the  animal's  paw,  exclaim, 
^ '  What,  it  does  not  suit  you  ?  ' '  and  add,  quoting  from  Shakespeare, 
^'  Well,  I  will  do  thy  bidding  gently. " 

While  an  exile  in  Zurich  he  would  take  his  dog.  Peps,  with  him  on 
his  long  walks.  Sometimes  he  would  declaim  violently  against  his 
persecutors.  Then  Peps,  the  ''  human  Peps,"  as  Wagner  called  him, 
would  bark  and  snap  as  if  aiding  his  master ;  returning  after  each  sally 
to  be  praised  and  petted.  ''Peps,"  he  once  remarked,  ''has  more 
sense  than  all  your  wooden  contrapuntists. " 

In  1855,  when  Wagner  was  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic, 
he  found  that  a  large  Norwegian  dog  belonging  to  Praeger  was  kept 
in  a  small  back  yard.  He  expostulated  against  what  he  called  the 
cruelty  of  such  close  confinement,  and  made  it  a  point  when  he  went 
out  on  his  daily  constitutional  to  take  the  dog  with  him.  This  duty 
he  continued  to  perform  during  his  stay  in  London,  notwithstanding 
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the  fact  that  he  was  often  tugged  hither  and  thither  by  the  spirited 
animal,  which  rejoiced  at  its  semi-freedom.  Every  day  while  in  Lon- 
don Wagner  bought  a  supply  of  French  rolls,  and  went  to  the  small 
bridge  over  the  ornamental  water  in  Eegent's  Park,  to  feed  the  ducks 
as  well  as  a  regal  swan,  of  which  he  used  to  say  that  it  was  fit  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  Lohengrin.  ''  The  child-like  happiness,  full  to  overflow- 
ing, with  which  this  innocent  occupation  filled  Wagner,  was  an  im- 
pressive sight,  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  was  Wagner  you  saw  before 
you,  the  natural  man,  affectionate,  gentle,  and  mirthful. " 

In  one  of  his  first  letters  to  Praeger,  when  he  had  returned  to  Zu- 
rich after  this  season  in  London,  he  asked  if  Praeger' s  cat  stiU  had  its 
bad  cold.  Shortly  afterward,  his  dear  Peps  died  in  its  master's  arms, 
"  passing  away  without  a  sound  quietly  and  peacefully.  I  cried  in- 
cessantly, and  since  then  have  felt  bitter  pain  and  sorrow  for  the  dear 
friend  of  the  past  thirteen  years,  who  ever  worked  and  walked  with 
me." 

Praeger  relates  that  Wagner  almost  came  to  blows  in  the  London 
streets  with  a  grocer  who  had  cruelly  beaten  his  horse  ;  and  one  of 
the  latest  literary  efforts  of  his  life  was  an  essay  against  vivisection. 
Certainly  a  man  who  throughout  his  life  showed  in  so  many  ways  his 
love  for  dumb  animals  must  have  been  innately  affectionate  and  ten- 
der ;  and  if  he  ever  showed  himself  otherwise,  it  was  because  of  the 
irritability  created  by  the  fierce  attacks  of  which  he  was  constantly 
a  victim. 

Though  naturally  affected  with  the  colossal  egotism  which  seems 
to  be  part  of  the  make-up  of  every  intense  creative  genius,  he  was  not 
lacking  in  gratitude.  His  letters  to  Liszt  teem  with  expressions  of  the 
most  affectionate  recognition  of  all  that  composer  had  done  for  him ; 
and  I  have  already  quoted  his  grateful  reference  to  Liszt  at  the  Bay- 
reuth  banquet.  He  fairly  worshipped  the  memory  of  his  stepfather 
Geyer  ;  and  when  late  in  Wagner's  life  one  of  Geyer's  long-forgotten 
little  comedies  was  played  for  him  at  a  private  performance,  as  a  birth- 
day surprise,  his  delight  was  almost  childish.  His  mother,  ' '  liebe 
Mtitterchen,"  as  he  always  called  her,  he  adored  ;  and  he  poured  his 
love  for  her  into  the  exquisite  music  of  "  Siegfried  "  whenever  the 
young  hero  of  that  music-drama  alludes  to  his  mother.  All  Wagner's 
references  to  his  mother  were,  according  to  Praeger,  ^'of  affection, 
amounting  almost  to  idolatry. " 

N^or  did  Wagner's  egotism  warp  his  judgment  of  the  composers  of 
the  past.    When  he  was  a  conductor  at  the  Koyal  Opera  in  Dresden, 
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he  successfully  revived  interest  in  Gluck's  and  Mozart's  operas.  The 
ultimate  appreciation  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  was  largely 
due  to  performances  of  that  work  under  Wagner's  baton,  and  to  the 
analysis  of  the  symphony  which  he  wrote.  When  he  proposed  to  give 
it  in  Dresden  opposition  was  raised  on  account  of  the  expense.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  went  to  all  the  trouble  of  borrowing  the  orchestral  parts 
from  Leipzig,  learning  the  symphony  by  heart  to  avoid  the  outlay 
for  an  orchestral  score,  and  inducing  choir  boys  from  neighboring 
churches  to  assist  in  the  performance. 

IS'or  are  there  lacking  instances  of  warm-hearted  sympathy  on 
Wagner's  part  toward  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  him.  The  atti- 
tude of  Berlioz  toward  Wagner  was  decidedly  frigid.  Yet  when  Wag- 
ner was  invited  in  London  to  meet  a  French  musical  amateur  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor — the  idea  being  that  something  might  thus 
be  accomplished  toward  awakening  the  latter' s  interest  in  Wagner's 
music — what  did  Wagner  do  ?  He  implored  the  Frenchman  to  per- 
suade the  Emperor  to  espouse  Berlioz's  cause. 

Wagner  was  a  man  of  great  physical  as  well  as  mental  activity.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  quick  manner  in  which  he  moved  about  among  the 
guests  at  the  Bayreuth  banquet.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
When  he  was  a  schoolboy  he  threw  a  schoolmate's  cap  high  upon  a 
steep  roof.  The  lad  began  to  cry.  This  was  more  than  Wagner  could 
stand.  At  great  risk  to  his  life  he  climbed  the  roof,  threw  down  the 
cap  to  the  boy,  and  then,  letting  himself  down  through  the  manhole 
into  the  garret,  hid  there  to  escape  the  reprimands  of  his  teachers, 
who  appeared  incensed  at  his  recklessness,  though,  probably,  they  se- 
cretly admired  it. 

Praeger,  who  went  to  visit  him  in  Tribschen  in  the  summer  of  1871, 
when  Wagner  was  sixty  years  old,  has  a  capital  anecdote  to  relate  of 
the  composer's  buoyant,  active  temperament,  which  years  had  not  les- 
sened. They  were  sitting  on  an  ottoman  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
the  composer  of  the  ^'  Ring  of  the  Mbelung,"  '^  Tristan,"  and  the 
' '  Meistersinger ' '  suddenly  rose  and  stood  on  his  head  upon  the  otto- 
man. Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Madame  Wagner  entered.  Seeing 
her  husband  in  this  curious  position,  she  hastened  forward  exclaiming, 
''  Aber  !  lieber  Bichard  !  lieber  Richard  !  "  Quickly  resuming  his  nat- 
ural position  Wagner  explained  to  her  that  he  was  not  insane,  but 
was  merely  proving  to  his  friend  Ferdinand  that  he  could  stand  on  his 
head  at  sixty. 

Coupled  with  this  activity  was  great  determination.  When  he  was 
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in  London  his  crossing  of  crowded  thoroughfares  was  so  intrepid  as 
to  border  upon  the  reckless.  He  would  go  straight  across  ;  leaving  it 
to  the  drivers  of  the  various  vehicles  which  were  bearing  down  upon 
him  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  run  over  him.  This  recklessness  is 
interesting  as  a  physical  manifestation  of  his  mental  attitude  toward 
his  art.  No  man  ever  dared  more  in  art  than  Wagner.  The  energy 
with  which  he  went  to  work  to  produce  the  Ninth  Symphony  in 
Dresden,  as  already  related,  was  characteristic.  He  did  everything 
thoroughly  and  with  the  full  conviction  that  he  was  bound  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Ill  success  only  seemed  to  inspire  him  to  greater  energy.  The  return 
of  his  scores  of  ''  Rienzi,"  the  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  and  ''  Tannhau- 
ser, ' '  unopened  by  managers,  resulted  in  his  working  with  redoubled 
zeal  upon  '  ^  Lohengrin. ' '  When  he  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of 
securing  the  production  of  that  opera,  he  began  the  composition  of  an 
art  work  even  more  advanced — the  ''  Ring  of  the  Nibelung. "  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  went  by  before 
that  cycle  saw  the  light  of  a  theatre.  Meanwhile  he  composed  ' '  Tris- 
tan ' '  and  the  ' '  Meistersinger. ' '  There  is  no  greater  example  of  energy 
in  the  history  of  art  than  Wagner.  If  some  one  could  be  induced  to 
count  all  the  musical  notes  and  words  that  Wagner  wrote  during  his 
life,  the  figures  would  be  found  to  be  simply  appalling. 

Even  when  his  cause  had  been  espoused  by  the  King  of  Bavaria 
the  spirit  of  independence,  fostered  by  his  inmiense  creative  force,  did 
not  forsake  him.  Once  after  an  intervieAV  with  the  King,  in  which 
they  disagreed,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  who  cautioned  him  to  be 
more  diplomatic,  '^  1  have  lived  before  without  the  King,  and  I  can 
do  so  again."  He  was  thoroughly  absorbed  in  his  art.  Everything 
seemed  to  him  to  centre  around  it.  When  preparations  were  under 
way  for  the  production  of  his  ^'  Ring  of  the  JSTibelung  "  at  Bayreuth, 
he  wrote  to  Praeger  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  German  Em- 
pire is  created  only  to  aid  me  in  attaining  my  object. " 

In  view  of  the  length  of  most  of  his  works,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  even  as  a  boy  he  planned  things  on  a  large  scale.  While  at  school 
his  passion  for  Shakespeare  led  him  to  write  a  drama  which,  he  him- 
self says,  was  a  jumble  of  ''  Lear  "  and  "  Hamlet,"  and  was  so  long 
that  all  the  characters  having  died,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  last  act,  to 
bring  their  ghosts  on  the  stage  in  order  to  keep  the  play  going.  Wag- 
ner's unbounded  admiration  for  Shakespeare  continued  throughout 
his  life.    When  he  first  entered  Westminster  Abbey  he  immediately 
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sought  out  the  Shakespeare  monument ;  and  the  first  Christmas  pres- 
ent he  made  to  Cosima,  after  she  became  his  wife,  was  a  costly  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works,  which  he  imported  from  London. 

When  his  energy  was  not  expended  in  his  art  work,  it  found  vent 
in  many  humorous  sallies.  I  have  already  related  how  he  stood  on  his 
head  for  Praeger.  That  was  physical  humor.  But  he  was  also  fond 
of  joking.  He  once  quoted  his  teacher's  remark  that  he  would  never 
learn  to  play  the  piano.  ''  But,"  he  added,  '^  I  play  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  Berlioz. ' '  The  waggishness  of  this  remark  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Berlioz  could  not  play  at  all.  During  a  rehearsal  of  the  ''  Rienzi " 
overture  in  Dresden  the  trombones  were  too  loud.  Instead  of  rebuk- 
ing them  angrily,  he  said,  with  a  laugh  :  ''  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  Dres- 
den, not  marching  around  the  walls  of  Jericho."  After  "  Tannhauser  " 
was  brought  out  a  German  composer  of  little  note,  named  Chellard, 
said,  that  the  "  Song  to  the  Evening  Star"  was  wrongly  harmon- 
ized, and  suggested  certain  harmonies  which  should  be  substituted  for 
those  employed  by  Wagner.  When  Wagner  was  among  friends  it 
was  one  of  his  favorite  diversions  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano  and  sing 
the  "  Song  to  the  Evening  Star  ^''  dla  Chellard. 

Just  as  this  buoyancy  and  fondness  for  amusement  were  the  result 
of  his  wonderful  activity  of  mind,  so  also  this  fundamental  trait  of  his 
character  made  him  an  enemy  to  all  sham.  The  Duke  of  Coburg  had 
composed  an  opera  which  he  asked  Wagner  to  score  for  him  ;  offering 
him  a  sum  equivalent  to  a  thousand  dollars,  besides  a  two  months'  resi- 
dence in  his  palace.  The  offer  came  to  Wagner  when  he  was  in  com- 
paratively needy  circumstances,  but  he  promptly  declined  it.  He  did 
not  care  to  clothe  another's  work  in  his  orchestral  garb.  To  a  tailor 
who  expressed  surprise  that  he  wanted  silk  for  the  back  of  his  waist- 
coat, because  it  was  not  seen,  AVagner  exclaimed  :  ' '  ]^ot  seen  ! 
sham,  sham  in  everything,  is  the  tendency  of  the  age.  Whatever 
is  not  seen  may  be  shabby,  provided  the  exterior  be  richly  gilded." 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  through  many  years  of  strife,  Wagner 
had  his  indomitable  will-power,  his  love  for  his  friends,  and  his  spirit 
of  humor  to  fall  back  upon.  It  is  even  more  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
he  lived  to  see  the  art  work  of  his  life  triumphant,  and  to  know  of  a 
happy  home.  During  those  latter  years  of  his  life  a  wonderful  sense 
of  peace  seems  to  have  pervaded  his  being.  ''  God  make  every  one 
happy.  Amen  !  "  is  a  sentence  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Praeger. 
What  more  fitting  answer  to  the  detractors  of  his  personal  character  ? 

GUSTAV  KOBBE. 
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THE  KELATION  OF  EISTGLAND  TO  THE  TKAISTSYAAL. 

It  was  with  very  great  interest  that  I  read  in  The  Forum  for  Octo- 
ber, 1899,  the  important  article  by  Mr.  James  Gustavus  Whiteley  on 
"  The  Eelation  of  England  to  the  Transvaal."  His  premise  is  quite 
right :  the  international  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal 
are  determined  principally,  and,  I  may  add,  as  far  as  treaties  are 
concerned,  entirely,  by  the  Convention  of  London  of  1884.  He  is 
equally  right  when  he  says  that  it  can  be  by  no  means  admitted  that 
Great  Britain  possesses  the  general  right  of  a  protector  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal. 

In  the  first  place,  Great  Britain  is  not  a  protector  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. Such  a  great  privilege  or  power,  which  includes  many  rights 
and  duties,  cannot  be  exercised  by  any  state,  unless  it  be  distinctly 
and  formally  pronounced  and  admitted  by  treaty.  That  word,  that 
idea,  that  principle,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal.  In  the  relations  between  states  it  is 
happily  not  customary  that  things  which  have  a  great  influence  on 
the  future  of  nations  should  be  introduced  by  surprise  or  deduced  by 
a  subtle  train  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  defined  the 
Transvaal  in  his  despatch  of  December  31, 1895,  as  "  a  foreign  state 
which  is  in  friendly  treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain."  A  foreign 
state  cannot  be  a  protected  state. 

Secondly,  it  is  going  too  far  to  say,  as  Prof.  Westlake  does, 
according  to  Mr.  Whiteley,  that  by  Article  4  of  the  London  Con- 
vention England  has  received  the  ultimate  control  of  the  foreign 
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relations  of  the  Transvaal.  By  that  article  the  South  African  Ke- 
public  only  consented  not  to  conclude  any  treaty  or  engagement 
with  any  state  or  nation — other  than  the  Orange  Free  State — until 
the  same  had  been  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  That  con- 
trol is  not  an  universal,  a  perfect,  control ;  it  is  but  a  partial  control. 
It  cannot  be  applied  to  the  past,  but  only  to  the  future.  The  treaties 
which  the  Transvaal  had  concluded  before  the  Convention  were  not 
submitted  for  approval ;  and  over  the  many  relations  such  as  every 
state  has  with  other  states,  and  about  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  a  treaty,  Great  Britain  has  no  control  at  all.  By  the  Con- 
vention of  1884,  as  Lord  Derby,  who  negotiated  that  Convention, 
expressly  stated,  "The  conduct  and  control  of  foreign  diplomatic 
intercourse  was  conceded  "  to  the  South  African  Republic. 

This  imperfect  right  of  control  over  the  relations  of  the  Trans- 
vaal with  foreign  states,  a  mere  right  of  veto,  can  never  be  extended 
in  such  a  way  that  by  reasoning  one  comes  from  that  imperfect  con- 
trol to  an  ultimate  control ;  from  this  to  the  right  of  protector ; 
thence  to  the  claim  of  the  privileges  indispensable  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  protector ;  and  from  that  claim  to  the  absurd  pretension  that 
Great  Britain  possesses  the  general  right  of  a  protector  to  intervene 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  The  absurdity  of  such  a 
contention  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  Lord  Derby  assured  the 
Boers,  when  he  signed  the  Convention  of  London  (1884),  "  Your 
Government  Avill  be  left  free  to  govern  the  country  without  inter- 
ference." 

It  is  known  that  Great  Britain  has  not  kept  that  promise.  Since 
1897  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  incessantly  intervened  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal,  notwithstanding  that,  on  May  8, 1896,  he  said, 
in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  To  go  to  war  with  President  Kriiger 
in  order  to  force  upon  him  reforms  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  state, 
in  which  Secretaries  of  State,  standing  in  this  place,  have  repu- 
diated all  right  of  interference — that  would  be  a  course  of  action 
as  immoral  as  it  would  be  unwise."  And  yet  he  has  gone  to  war.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  pronounced  in  that  memorable  session  of  Parliament 
the  sentence  which  posterity  will  pass  upon  him.  He  has  pro- 
nounced his  own  condemnation. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  has  premeditatedly  wounded  the 
citizens  of  the  South  African  Republic  in  what  he  knows  to  be  their 
most  delicate  point.  They  had  done  all  they  could  for  years  and 
years  that  Great  Britain  should  no  longer  claim  suzerainty.   At  last 
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they  succeeded  in  their  negotiations.  As  Mr.  Whiteley  observes  very 
justly,  the  word  suzerainty,  which  was  used  in  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  of  1881,  was  dropped,  in  the  treaty  of  London  (1884),  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  any  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Buxton,  repre- 
senting the  Colonial  Office  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1895,  said, 
that  the  Convention  of  1884  "  contains  no  express  reservation  of  the 
Queen's  right  of  suzerainty."  How  great  must  have  been  the  emotion 
in  the  Transvaal  when  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  October,  1897,  refused 
President  Kriiger's  request '  for  arbitration — refused  it  hecause  Brit- 


am  was  suzerain  j 


Here  we  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  going  to  war  for  the  sake  of  this 
delicate  point.  The  Boers — whose  history  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
while  attempting  to  obtain  liberty  and  independence,  has  been  one 
long  tragedy — understood  that  the  attempt  of  Dr.  Jameson,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes,  was  but  a  prelude  to  a  gradual,  but 
sure,  attack  on  their  independence.  That  this  has  been  the  aim  of  all 
the  machinations  of  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Milner,  and  Chamberlain  might 
be  deduced  from  a  recent  article  in  the  "  Daily  Chronicle,"  where  we 
read  that  Sir  A.  Milner,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Molteno,  Member 
of  the  Cape  Parliament,  said  to  him :  "  No,  Molteno,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  subdue  the  Afrikanders."  The  "  Daily  Chronicle  "  added 
that  this  characterized  his  tendencies.  Surely  the  great  American 
nation  will  not  condemn  the  burghers  of  the  South  African  Republic 
for  preparing,  at  last,  to  take  up  arms  rather  than  lose  their  inde- 
pendence. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  sorrowful  war  ?  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion it  will  be  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  first  founders  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  under  van  Riebeck,  in  1652,  were  Dutch.  For 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch  were  the  only  possessors 
of  that  country.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  agricultu- 
rists, who  lived  far  away  from  the  toAvns.  In  September,  1795,  during 
the  French  occupation  of  the  ISTetherlands,  Great  Britain  made  her- 
self master  of  the  Cape.  At  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802)  the  colony 
was  given  back  to  the  Dutch ;  but  in  1806  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  it  again.  Although  the  latter  step  was  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and,  therefore,  presumably  for  his  benefit, 
England  kept  the  Cape  when  the  House  of  Orange  was  reestab- 
lished in  the  ISTetherlands  (1814).  "When  the  Dutch  ambassador, 
Fagel,  opposed  this.  Lord  Castlereagh  replied:  "C'est  a  nous  de 
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juger  ce  qu'il  nous  convient  de  rendre  ou  de  garder."  The  so-called 
indemnity  in  money  was,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  be  spent  almost 
wholly  on  payments  to  German  princes  for  lands  ceded  to  others, 
and  on  the  building  of  a  great  many  fortresses  on  the  frontier 
between  Belgium  and  France. 

The  Dutch  at  the  Cape  were  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  new 
settlement  of  1814  nor  with  the  forced  change  of  nationality.  They 
were  hurt  because  their  assent  had  not  been  required,  had  not  even 
been  asked  for — because  like  cattle  they  had  been  transferred  from 
one  hand  to  the  other.  They  had  been  the  pioneers  of  civilization 
in  regions  populated  by  savage  tribes.  They  had  made  the  country 
such  as  it  was,  and  now  they  were  treated  with  great  harshness.  For 
the  least  opposition  they  were  shot  or  hanged  like  rebels.  It  is  worth 
while  to  note  that  the  English,  who  are  now  angered  because  no 
foreign  language  is  taught  to  the  Outlanders  in  the  Transvaal  schools, 
and  because  the  official  papers  are  published  in  the  native  tongue, 
ordered  in  those  days  that  instruction  should  be  given  in  English, 
which  was  not  the  native  tongue ;  that  all  official  papers,  beginning 
January  1,  1825,  should  be  published  in  English ;  that  all  law-suits, 
beginning  January  1,  1828,  should  be  held  in  that  language;  and 
that  almost  every  functionary  and  magistrate  should  be  English. 

Many  of  the  Boers  left  the  country  in  1835,  under  Triechard  and 
van  Eensburg,  and  moved  into  the  wilderness.  Most  of  these  were 
killed  by  the  savages.  After  this  the  slave  emancipation  became 
the  topic  of  the  day  in  England.  The  English,  as  well  as  the 
Dutch,  at  the  Cape  were  slave  owners.  But  in  England  people 
became  quite  fanatical  upon  this  subject ;  and  at  meetings  of  mis- 
sionary societies  they  began  to  rage  furiously  against  the  Dutch 
farmers — a  slow  and  prudent  race,  not  easily  aroused  by  a  new  idea, 
but  rather  attached  to  old  customs,  who  indeed  kept  slaves,  but 
treated  them  very  humanely  as  farmer  servants.  However,  after 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  the  Boers  received  so  little  compen- 
sation that  they  often  refused  to  accept  it ;  preferring  to  free  their 
slaves  for  nothing. 

The  English  suddenly  felt  for  the  "  black  race  "  an  almost  exag- 
gerated love,  which  Dickens  so  wittily  ridiculed  in  the  character  of 
Mrs.  Jellaby,  who,  being  so  busy  looking  after  the  black  Borrioboola- 
Ghas  in  Africa,  neglected  her  husband  and  children  shamefully.  The 
English  considered  themselves  the  protectors  and  guardians  of  the 
natives.  At  the  same  time  they  abolished  a  long-existing  law  against 
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the  Hottentots,  by  which  these  were  forbidden  to  leave  their  localities 
and  their  work  to  wander  about  the  country.  Now  they  were  allowed 
to  go  wherever  they  liked,  and  to  live  in  idleness.  The  natives,  Hot- 
tentots and  Kaffirs,  like  most  savages,  are  lazy,  deceitful,  rapacious, 
and  cruel.  So  they  wandered  into  the  forests  and  took  to  drink; 
finding  their  food  by  robbery,  and  doing  much  harm  to  the  Dutch 
farmers.  The  English,  however,  were  not  troubled  by  them,  as  only 
a  very  few  of  the  English  lived  outside  the  towns. 

It  was  thus,  by  the  injudicious  measures  of  the  English,  that  the 
Hottentots  were  brought  to  a  miserable  end.  But,  as  the  Dutch 
farmers  defended  themselves  against  these  wandering,  black  robbers, 
who  continually  threatened  their  possessions  and  their  lives,  they 
were  cried  down  as  slave-keepers,  barbarians,  and  tjrrants — as  the 
source  of  everything  wrong.  This  became  a  tradition  in  the  English 
press,  and  sustained  the  hatred  and  contempt  for  everything  Dutch 
at  the  Cape.  Froude  says  :  "  We  have  treated  them  unreasonably, 
and  we  never  forgive  those  whom  we  have  insulted."  The  English 
always  chose  the  side  of  the  blacks,  and  behaved  very  cruelly  toward 
the  Boers.  Two  leaders  of  the  race,  the  brothers  Bezuidenhout, 
were  shot  by  a  troop  of  Hottentots,  which  was  commanded  by  Eng- 
lishmen. 

The  lot  of  the  Boers  under  English  tyranny  became  unbearable. 
They  finally  decided  to  leave  their  country,  where  they  could  find  no 
rest  and  no  peace,  and,  with  all  their  possessions,  to  make  the  great 
exodus — the  "  Great  Trek  " — to  the  north,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  Great  Britain's  yoke.  In  1836  they  went  into  the  wilderness, 
under  Pieter  Betief,  Gerrit  Maritz,  and  Pretorius.  As  the  Israelites 
on  their  way  to  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  had  continually  to  fight  against 
the  Philistines,  so  the  Boers  were  forced  to  fight  against  the  savage 
tribes,  which  came  to  attack  them  from  the  north.  Yet,  after  a  violent 
struggle,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  sufi'ering,  especially  at  the  hands  of 
the  cruel  Zulu-Kaffirs,  under  Dingaan,  they  succeeded  in  settling  in 
their  new  country,  Natal. 

But  even  here  the  English  did  not  leave  them  alone.  In  1840  they 
forbade  them  the  right  to  form  an  independent  state,  and  attacked 
them.  Finally,  they  were  obliged  to  leave  Natal  to  Great  Britain, 
which  annexed  it  in  1843.  And  the  Boers  determined  to  aban- 
don all  their  possessions  in  preference  to  losing  their  independence 
and  their  liberty.  They  therefore  concluded  to  look  once  more  for 
a  new  country  of  their  own,  and  began  their  second  great  exodus. 
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They  chose  a  land  separated  from  their  persecutors  by  a  natural 
boundary,  a  great  river.  This  river  was  the  Yaal,  and  so  they  called 
their  new  home  "  Transvaal,"  which,  like  the  Orange  Free  State 
Eepublic,  formed  by  another  trek,  was  recognized  by  England  by 
the  Sand  River  Convention  in  1852. 

For  twenty-five  years  they  were  obliged  to  fight  against  ferocious 
animals — lions,  tigers,  and  hyenas — and  an  even  more  ferocious  pop- 
ulation. During  all  this  time  England  left  the  Boers  alone.  "When,  at 
last,  the  Boers  believed  themselves  to  be  at  an  end  of  their  disasters, 
England  took  advantage  of  their  exhausted  condition  and  temporary 
quarrels,  and,  in  1877,  declared  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
British,  who,  at  the  time,  were  obliged  to  fight  against  the  Zulus,  were, 
in  January,  1879,  defeated  near  Isandula.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  the  Boers  repudiated  English  rule,  and  a  year  later  they  pro- 
claimed the  South  African  Bepublic.  A  violent  struggle  took  place 
between  them  and  the  English,  wherein  the  latter  were  repeatedly 
defeated :  first,  at  Bronkhorst  Spruit,  December  20, 1880 ;  then,  near 
Laing's  Nek,  January  28,  1881,  under  Gen.  Colley ;  next  at  Ingogo 
February  8,  under  Gen.  Colley ;  and,  finally,  at  Majuba  Hill,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  where  Gen.  Colley  was  killed. 

At  this  time  the  great  and  religious  statesman,  Gladstone,  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  saw  that  the  Boers  were  in  the 
right,  and  discontinued  the  war ;  concluding  the  peace  which  was 
ratified,  on  August  8,  1881,  by  the  Convention  of  Pretoria.  The 
majority  of  the  Boers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  nature  of  this  con- 
vention, which  gave  to  England  suzerainty  and  control  over  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  Was  it  for  this  that  they  had  won 
so  many  victories  over  the  English  ?  In  order  to  obtain  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Convention,  especially  to  have  the  suzerainty  and 
control  over  internal  affairs  removed,  a  Commission  was  sent  to 
England.  After  a  long  deliberation  the  Boers  finally  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  treaty  of  London  (1884),  in  which  both  the  suzerainty 
and  the  control  were  abolished.  Then  the  Transvaal  was  only  a 
poor  country ;  gold  had  not  yet  been  found  there. 

"Now  there  is  war  once  more.  And  yet  the  Boers  love  rest  and 
peace.  "  They  were,"  as  William  T.  Stead  tells  us  in  his  remarkable 
pamphlet,  published  some  weeks  ago,  entitled,  "  Shall  I  Slay  My 
Brother  Boer  ?  "  "a  rude,  sturdy  race,  somewhat  resembling  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  in  their  religious  ideas,  trained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  familiarized  from  childhood  with  the  use  of  weapons."     An 
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unlooked-for  witness,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Gladstone's  Cabinet,  declared :  "  The  Boers  are  not  naturally 
a  warlike  race ;  they  are  a  homely,  industrious,  but  somewhat  rude 
and  uncivilized  nation  of  farmers,  living  on  the  produce  of  the  soil ; 
they  are  animated  by  a  deep  and  even  stern  religious  sentiment,  and 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors,  the  men  who  won  the  independence 
of  Holland  from  the  oppressive  rule  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  their  un- 
conquerable love  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Are  not  these  qualities 
which  commend  themselves  to  men  of  the  English  race  ?  Are  they  not 
virtues  which  we  are  proud  to  believe  form  the  best  characteristics  of 
the  English  people  ?  "  Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  the  truth.  But 
gold  had  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  Boers  have  remained  the  same,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
changed.  Indeed,  he  has  so  often  changed  his  attitude,  especially 
during  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  Boers,  that  Mr.  Stead,  in  his 
interesting  pamphlet,  "  Are  We  in  the  Bight  ?  "  declares :  "  His  right 
name  is  Chameleon,  not  Chamberlain." 

The  Boers  have  no  gold  yet ;  they  do  not  look  for  it ;  all  they 
want  is  rest  and  peace.  They  are  shepherds  and  farmers;  their 
lives  are  occupied  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  in  stock-raising ;  and 
they  are  as  simple  in  their  daily  life  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  depicted 
them  in  1884 — beautiful  in  their  childlike  faith  and  their  firm  con- 
fidence. Did  they  not  again  show  this  recently  when  danger  was 
approaching  ?  And  do  they  not  show  it  now,  when  danger  is  at  hand  ? 
Do  they  not  remind  us  of  the  old  Waldenses,  the  Huguenots  (from 
the  Cevennes),  or  of  the  heroes  who  defended  Leyden  and  Haarlem 
against  the  Spaniards  ? 

A  young  Freestater  thus  wrote  to  his  mother  in  Cape  Colony : 

"  3Iy  Dear  llother :  We  are  all  of  us  armed  and  ready  to  fight  for  our  beloved 
country.  We  know  our  cause  is  fair  and  just.  No  doubt,  our  enemy  is  mighty,  but 
not  almighty.  God  only  is  almighty,  and  He  will  show  that  power  is  not  justice.  We 
give  our  cause  into  His  hands.  We  take  our  rifles  and  go  to  the  frontiers,  and  we 
shall  pray  God  to  be  our  General,  to  help  us,  and  to  keep  us  from  doing  what  might 
be  against  His  Will.  The  Lord  has  not  altered  ;  He  is  the  same  God  who  gave  the  vic- 
tory to  Gideon  and  his  300  men.  He  is  a  merciful  God,  and  He  will  pardon  our  sins 
and  come  to  our  aid.  He  will  never  allow  a  mighty  nation  to  annihilate  a  weak  one 
like  our  own.  Oh  mother,  not  a  house  here  where  there  is  no  weeping.  It  is  worst  of 
all  at  the  station,  where  men  take  leave  of  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  It  is 
touching  to  see.  Yesterday,  when  the  train  left  with  300  men,  the  people  sang  :  '  Let 
God  arise  and  let  His  enemies  be  scattered.' " 

The  English  may  call  the  Boers  uncivilized ;  but  they  cannot 
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deny  that  their  imprisoned  and  wounded  countrymen  are  treated  with 
the  greatest  care  and  consideration.  It  is  untrue  that  the  English 
troops — as  Sir  "Wilfred  Laurier  said  upon  the  departure  of  the  Cana- 
dian auxiliaries — "  go  to  war  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  humanity,  for 
the  sake  of  civil  rights  and  religious  liberty."  Even  a  great  many 
Englishmen — among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Sir  E.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Morley,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Sir  E.  Eeid, 
Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Stead — readily  acknowledge  the  right  of  the 
Boers.  "  For  the  war  with  which  we  are  threatened,"  wrote  the 
latter,  "  has  no  justification  in  the  laws  of  God  or  man — a  war  im- 
politic, unnecessary,  and  unjust." 

Mr.  Whiteley  says :  "  The  English  see  a  number  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  in  a  strange  land  compelled  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  Boers,  whose  ideas  of  government 
are  considered  somewhat  primitive." 

The  South  African  Eepublic  has  about  1,000,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  630,000  are  blacks.  The  Boers  can  provide  for  45,000  rifles, 
while  the  total  number  of  English  Outlanders  is  put  down  at  21,690, 
of  whom  15,000  are  men  above  the  age  of  sixteen.^ 

Is  it  so  unjust  that  these  strangers,  most  of  whom  have  come  for 
the  gold  of  the  rich  mines,  and  only  a  very  few  of  whom  intend  to  re- 
main in  Africa,  should  be  required  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  country — a  country  which  was  prepared  and 
made  habitable  by  the  Boers  at  the  expense  of  their  own  blood,  a  coun- 
try to  which  nobody  had  called  the  Outlanders,  and  to  which  they 
had  come  unsolicited  ?  The  English  found  everything  ready  there. 
They  enjoyed  liberty,  safety,  and  high  wages ;  but  they  had  no  right 
to  change  the  laws  there  to  accord  with  their  own  wishes.  In  fact, 
they  were  quite  happy ;  but  the  Outlander  Committee — foreign  capi- 
talists, bankers,  and  speculators  in  gold  shares — stirred  them  up. 
Their  complaints  were  used  only  to  give  an  appearance  of  right  to 
England's  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  attack.  These  complaints  were  greedily 
received  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  they  were  taken  up  officially  in 
his  telegram  of  May  10, 1899 — as  if  concessions  which  seemed  fit  to  be 
turned  into  monopolies  "  must  increase  the  already  excessive  cost  of 
living  in  the  Transvaal."  ^ 

"  These  Outlanders,"  continues  Mr.  Whiteley,  "  can  obtain  full 

^  W.  T.  Stead  :  *'  Are  We  in  the  Right?  "  page  20. 
»  Green  Book,  No.  11,  1899,  page  3. 
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citizenship  in  the  Transvaal  only  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years'  resi- 
dence, and  after  having  complied  with  a  number  of  requirements 
which  render  the  full  franchise  almost  inaccessible." 

It  is  true  that  a  fourteen  years'  residence  in  the  country  was  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  franchise.  It  is  also  perfectly  true,  as  Mr. 
Whiteley  says,  that  "  the  Boers  can  no  longer  trek  into  the  interior. 
They  stand  at  bay.  If  they  wish  to  preserve  their  institutions  they 
must  take  precautions  to  preserve  the  franchise  from  the  grasp  of 
foreign  and  transient  ^  diggers,'  whose  principal  stake  in  the  country 
is  the  gold  they  can  get  out  of  it."  At  the  conference  of  Bloemfon- 
tein,  which  was  held  from  May  31  until  June  5,  1899,  between  Sir 
A.  Milner  and  President  Krtiger,  the  latter  proposed  to  reduce  by 
half  the  time  of  residence  necessary  for  the  franchise ;  thus  reducing 
it  to  seven  years.  Milner  wanted  it  reduced  to  five  years,  and  also 
demanded  seven  seats  in  the  Yolksraad — that  is,  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number,  for  the  Outlanders.  He  also  demanded  home-rule  for 
Johannesburg.  Krtiger  had  no  authority  from  the  Yolksraad  to  go 
as  far  as  that.  On  June  9  he  proposed  arbitration.  To  allow  home- 
rule  for  Johannesburg  and  the  Goldfields,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  wishes,  was  impossible,  as  there  was  no  reason  why 
the  Boers  should  grant  this  great  privilege,  and  because  it  is  danger- 
ous to  create  an  imperium  in  imjperio. 

On  July  19  the  South  African  Republic  granted  a  new  concession ; 
the  Yolksraad  having  agreed  to  a  measure  intended  to  give  fran- 
chise immediately  to  those  who  had  been  resident  in  the  country  for 
seven  years,  and  for  the  future  to  reduce  to  that  period  the  term  of 
residence  necessary  for  obtaining  the  franchise.  ^  To  maintain  peace 
the  Transvaal  Government  went  still  further  in  its  concessions ;  and 
on  August  19  the  State  Secretary,  Mr.  Reitz,  wrote  to  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham  Green,  the  British  Agent,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Government  are  willing  to  recommend  to  the  Yolksraad 
and  to  the  People  a  five  years'  retrospective  franchise  as  proposed  by 
His  Excellency,  the  High  Commissioner,  at  Bloemfontein  on  June  1, 
1899. 

(2)  The  Government  are  further  willing  to  recommend  to  the 
Yolksraad  that  eight  ncAV  seats  in  the  First  Yolksraad,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, also  in  the  Second  Yolksraad,  be  given  to  the  population  of  the 
Witwaters  Rand,  thus,  with  the  two  sitting  members  for  the  Gold- 
fields,  giving  to  the  population  thereof  ten  representatives  in  a  raad  of 

*  Green  Book,  No.  9,  1899,  page  13. 
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thirty-six ;  and  in  future  the  representation  of  the  Goldfields  in  this 
Republic  shall  not  fall  below  the  proportion  of  one-quarter  of  the 
total. 

(3)  The  new  burghers  shall,  equally  with  the  old  burghers,  be  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  election  for  State  President  and  Commandant- 
General. 

Besides  all  this  arbitration  was  proposed.^ 

On  August  23  the  British  Agent  sent  to  the  State  Secretary  a  copy 
of  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  A.  Milner,  dated  27th  July, 
in  which  the  pretended  grievances  were  stirred  up  again  and  ampli- 
fied. The  proposals  of  the  Republic  were  rejected  as  insufficient ;  and 
it  was  declared  that  "  in  view  of  the  relations  established  by  the  Con- 
ventions of  Pretoria  and  London,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  declare  emphatically  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  will  they  admit  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
Power  in  regard  to  interpretation  of  the  conventions."  ^ 

More  conclusive  evidence  is  not  possible.  All  the  concessions 
granted  by  the  South  African  Republic  were  of  no  avail  whatever ; 
arbitration  was  rejected  in  the  most  decided  way.  A  new  concession 
was  no  sooner  granted  than  England  began  to  claim  more.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain even  went  so  far  as  to  require  that  the  members  of  the  Y olks- 
raad  should  not  speak  the  native  tongue,  but  a  foreign  language — 
as  if  this  had  ever  been  allowed  anywhere.  The  Transvaal  had  merely 
to  choose  between  yielding  its  rights  as  an  independent  state,  and 
war,  which  was  longed  for  by  Chamberlain,  Rhodes,  Milner,  and  the 
capitalists  of  the  Rand,  and  which  became  more  and  more  threatening 
as  fresh  troops  arrived  from  England. 

Mr  Whiteley  goes  on  :  "  There  are  many  small  annoyances  in  con- 
nection with  the  high  tariff,  the  dynamite  monopoly,  and  the  language 
employed  in  the  schools,  the  courts,  and  the  legislature.  All  these 
things  have  been  arranged  by  the  Boers,  and  they  do  not  suit  the 
Outlanders." 

Let  us  consider  more  closely  these  grievances,  which  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Outlanders. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  depressed  state  of  the  gold  mines  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Government.  Broadly  speaking,  one  may  say  that 
the  Outlander  Committee  has  shown  great  skill  in  shifting  the  real 
causes  of  the  less  brilliant  state  of  most  of  the  gold  mines  from  its  own 
shoulders  to  those  of  the  Transvaal  Government.     These  causes  are : 

^ Green  Book,  No.  9,  1899,  page  5.  « Ibid.,  page  15. 
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(1)  The  original "  watering  "  of  the  capital  stock.  The  total  cap- 
italization of  the  mining  companies  in  the  Transvaal  is  simply 
enormous. 

(2)  The  over-rating  of  the  value  of  most  of  the  mines.  "When  the 
gold  fever  broke  out  in  1895  the  accounts  were  exaggerated  even  be- 
yond the  optimistic  reports  of  engineers.  Ore  which  was  estimated 
to  produce  a  minimum  of  forty  pennyweights  gold  never  produced 
more  than  six  pennyweights.  There  were  reported  to  the  Commission 
of  Examination  twenty-five  gold  mines  which  never  contained  any 
gold,  except  in  the  imagination  of  the  "  Griinders."  ^  In  1897  there 
were  seventy-nine  mines  that  were  producing  gold.  Of  these  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-five  were  paying  dividends,  while  106  mines  produced 
no  gold  at  all.^ 

(3)  The  reconstruction  of  companies — a  trick  of  the  financiers  to 
change  non-productive  or  bankrupt  companies  into  new  ones.  As  Bar- 
nato,  one  of  the  Hand  kings,  use  to  say,  without  shame :  This  is  the 
surest  way  of  making  one's  fortune  at  the  Rand — at  the  expense  of 
the  shareholders,  of  course,  who  would  be  deceived  in  an  honest  (?) 
way. 

(4)  The  bad  management  of  the  mines  and  the  extraordinarily  high 
salaries  of  the  managers  and  functionaries.  The  chief  engineer  of  the 
mines  in  the  Transvaal  has  declared  that  one-third  of  the  dynamite  is 
wasted,  at  a  cost  of  7,000,000  francs  yearly.  In  1896  the  Transvaal 
used  1,000  tons  of  dynamite  more  than  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  to- 
gether, and  only  1,000  tons  less  than  England  and  Germany  together ; 
while  Germany  has  six  times  as  many  miners  as  the  Transvaal.  The 
coal  and  machinery  are  used  with  the  same  wastefulness.  In  1896 
these  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  55,500,000  francs.  Some  mine- 
managers  receive  100,000  francs  yearly,  with  free  lodging  and  trans- 
portation, and  some  advising  engineers  receive  250,000  francs.  Those 
who  wish  to  get  an  idea  of  the  way  things  are  managed  by  the  bankers 
and  capitalists  of  Johannesburg — who  all  have  their  administrators 
and  small  business  men,  called  their  "  stable  " — would  do  well  to  read 
M.  Edgar  EoePs  book,  "  Autour  des  mines  d'or  du  Transvaal."  ^  We 
are  horrified  by  all  this  juggling  with  the  values  of  mines,  which  have 
never  paid  dividends,  but  which  are  nevertheless  marked  up  to  300  or 
400  per  cent.    When  we  consider  these  matters  we  can  understand 

'  Green  Book,  No.  9,  1899,  page  32. 

'  "  Opinion  on  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,"  1897,  page  16. 

^  Paris,  1897. 
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why  some  persons  have  been  anxious  to  cover  over  their  bad,  and 
sometimes  criminal,  management,  by  transferring  the  Transvaal 
into  English  hands,  even  if  war  be  required  to  do  so.  Alas !  their 
plan  has  succeeded,  but  their  gold  is  stained  with  blood. 

II.  Kestrictions.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  despatch  of  July,  1899, 
makes  the  charge  that  "  all  the  restrictions  as  to  franchise  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  have  been  brought  into  existence  subsequently  to  the 
Conventions  of  Pretoria  and  London."  All  complaints  about  lack 
of  individual  liberty  have  been  proved  to  be  groundless.  As  to  the 
restrictions  regarding  the  franchise,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  it  is 
proper  to  deduce  claims  from  the  text  of  a  treaty,  and  that  it  is  not 
permissible  to  derive  such  claims  (as  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  like  to 
do)  from  preliminary  discussions  held  several  months  before  the 
treaty  of  1881  was  concluded.  These  discussions,  moreover,  were 
preliminary  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  1881 — a  treaty  which 
was  superseded  by  the  treaty  of  1884.  It  is  remarkable  that  neither 
in  the  treaty  of  1881  nor  in  that  of  1884  was  any  stipulation  made 
concerning  the  granting  of  burgher-rights.  Besides,  at  these  pre- 
liminary discussions,  in  May,  1881,  Mr.  Kriiger  promised  only  that 
"  there  should  be  equal  protection  for  everybody ; "  and  such  pro- 
tection there  is.  The  Transvaal  Government  was  perfectly  justified 
in  taking  steps  toward  its  own  preservation,  when  a  host  of  foreign 
fortune-hunters  came  suddenly  rushing  into  its  territory.  The  Boers 
were  justified  in  not  permitting  themselves  to  be  driven  out  by  the 
Outlanders,  among  whom  were  many  English  who  were  unwilling 
to  give  up  their  English  citizenship  even  upon  receiving  the  new 
naturalization. 

III.  The  high  tariffs.  The  tariffs  are  not  extraordinarily  high. 
The  Transvaal  has  a  transit-duty  of  but  IJ  per  cent.  The  English 
colonies  collect  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  which  pass 
through  their  territory  to  the  Transvaal.^ 

TV.  The  dynamite  monopoly.  This  has  a  very  natural  history. 
It  was  dangerous  to  leave  the  dynamite  trade  without  control ;  for 
by  limiting  its  production  it  becomes  an  excellent  article  for  syndi- 
cate purposes.  By  establishing  a  factory  in  the  Transvaal  the  state 
was  able  to  prevent  the  excessive  raising  of  prices  by  foreign  syn- 
dicates. A  gunpowder  factory  was  combined  with  that  for  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite ;  the  Transvaal  having  been  thus  made  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  countries  in  times  of  complication.      The  dyna- 

^  '*  Autour  des  mines  d'or  dii  Transvaal,"  page  45. 
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mite  was  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  When  we  consider,  for  instance, 
that  the  gold  mine  "  Robinson,"  which  worked  with  a  capital  stock 
of  68,750,000  francs,  in  1896,  to  break  177,500  tons  of  ore,  and  paid 
8,250,000  francs  in  dividends,  did  not  even  spend  600,000  francs  for 
explosives,  then  we  see  that  a  diminution  of  even  20  per  cent  in  the 
price  would  have  been  hardly  appreciable.  It  would  have  been  less 
than  the  amount  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, is  annually  wasted  in  dynamite. 

Y.  The  language  in  the  schools.  Is  it  not  natural  that  instruc- 
tion in  schools  supported  by  the  Government  should  be  held  in  the 
oflBcial  language,  and  is  it  not  the  universal  custom  to  do  so  ?  More- 
over, the  Transvaal  has  been  liberal  enough  to  give  subsidies,  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  to  English  schools  in  the  Goldfields,  where 
only  English  is  taught.  This  shows  that,  in  reality,  the  Transvaal 
does  more  for  a  foreign  language  in  the  schools  of  the  Goldfields  than 
any  other  country  has  done  under  similar  circumstances.  All  com- 
plaints made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  about  the  language  in  the  schools 
are,  therefore,  unreasonable — the  more  so  when  we  consider  that 
England  compelled  its  language  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  even  in  petitions,  and  that  this  language  was 
forced  not  only  upon  Outlanders  in  South  Africa,  but  upon  the 
inhabitants  born  and  bred  in  that  country.  tSmce  when  does  the 
foreigner — who  temporarily  seeks  an  abode  in  a  country  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  who  enjoys  hospitality  there — assume  the  right  to 
put  aside  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  claim  that  instruction 
and  justice  should  be  administered  in  his  own  language  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  gone  so  far  as  to  make  other  complaints  to 
the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic.  It  appears  that  these 
complaints  are  directed  not  so  much  against  individual  cases  of  hard- 
ship and  injustice — which  may  occur  in  even  the  best  governed  states 
— as  against  the  system  under  which  the  sufferers,  as  he  calls  them, 
are  debarred  from  all  voice  in  the  legislation  and  all  control  of  the 
administration.  1  He  forgets,  however,  that  from  1814  until  1872 
Cape  Colony,  under  English  policy,  was  without  representative  gov- 
ernment. He  also  presumes  to  criticise  ^  the  amount  spent  by  the 
Republic  for  its  secret  service — an  amount  which  he  estimated  at 
£191,855  for  1896.  What  would  be  said  if  some  government  should 
blame  England  for  spending  too  much  on  some  branches  of  her  ser- 
vice— the  army  or  navy,  for  instance  ?     Moreover,  the  criticism  was 

^  Green  Book,  No.  11,  1899,  page  11.  '  Ibid.,  page  5. 
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not  well  founded.  The  Government  of  the  South  African  Eepublic 
answered  on  September  26,  1899 :  "  The  secret  service  fund  was 
not  more  than  £33,500,  and  the  false  information  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  evidently  taken  from  the  estimate,  in  which  one 
has  to  all  appearance  wilfully  neglected  to  read  the  note  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  44."  ^ 

Mr.  Chamberlain  also  complains  that  under  the  Aliens  Expulsion 
Law  (I^o.  25  of  1896)  an  alien  who  is  alleged  to  have  incited  to  disobe- 
dience of  the  law,  or  to  have  acted  otherwise  in  a  manner  dangerous 
to  the  public  peace,  may  be  arbitrarily  expelled  from  the  country  by 
an  order  of  the  President.  Burghers,  who  cannot  be  banished,  may, 
under  similar  circumstances,  have  a  special  place  of  residence  assigned 
to  them.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1896,  not  long  after  Dr.  Jame- 
son's Raid  and  the  sedition  of  the  Outlanders  in  Johannesburg.  It 
would  have  been  wiser  in  Mr.  Chamberlain  not  to  have  touched  upon 
that  delicate  point.  The  English  made  a  very  bad  showing  in  those 
days ;  using  the  shabbiest  expedients  to  attain  their  ends,  and  treacher- 
ously attempting  in  time  of  peace  to  overthrow  the  independence  of 
the  country.  Was  it  not  under  these  circumstances  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  similar  at- 
tempts ? 

The  law  for  the  suppression  of  traitors  was  right  and  fair.  The 
stranger  who  has  abused  hospitality  ought  to  return  to  his  own 
home ;  while  it  is  right  that  the  rebellious  burgher  should  remain  in 
his  own  country,  but  confined  to  a  place  where  he  can  do  no  harm. 
The  strangers  may  consider  themselves  lucky  that  "  a  special  place 
of  residence  "  was  not  assigned  to  them  also,  and  that  they  were  given 
liberty  to  go  wherever  they  chose.  That  raid  of  Jameson's,  that 
violent  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  a  friendly  state  for 
the  benefit  of  England — an  attempt  instigated  by  Mr.  Ehodes,  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  friend  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape — was  officially 
covered  over  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  represented  England  as  hav- 
ing been  very  generous  indeed  toward  the  Transvaal,  which,  he 
hoped,  would  feel  grateful,  saying:  "Active  agitation  and  passive 
acquiescence  had  alike  proved  ineffectual,  and  at  the  end  of  1895  the 
inhabitants  of  Johannesburg  took  up  arms.  At  the  instance  of  the 
High  Commissioner  these  arms  were  laid  down  again,  and  the  Re- 
public was  spared  the  horrors  of  civil  war."  ^ 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Secretary  of  the  Outlander  Committee,  complains 

'  Green  Book,  No.  11,  1899,  page  16.  '  Ibid.,  page  3. 
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of  this  serious  grievance ;  namely,  that  the  Transvaal  Government 
forbade  the  service  of  bar-maids  in  Johannesburg,  for  morality's  sake. 
E'ot  to  be  able  to  flirt  with  these  bar-maids,  while  sipping  their 
brandy  and  soda,  seemed  quite  barbarous  to  the  Johannesburg 
adventurers. 

Great  Britain,  thou  who  rangest  300,000,000  of  subjects  under 
thy  flag,  thou  who  hast  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  who  rulest 
the  oceans  with  thy  navy,  thou,  the  Paramount  Power,  j9<2^  excellence^ 
hast  thou  not  power  enough  ? 

Thou  who  art  right  to  be  proud  of  the  great  men  whom  thou 
hast  produced,  thou  who  canst  count  thinkers  and  poets  like  Milton 
and  Shakespeare  among  thy  sons,  how  must  thy  noble  men  feel 
themselves  cast  down  since  thy  famous  ethical  philosopher  Lecky 
felt  obliged  to  write  that  the  instigator  of  this  fatal  war,  thy  Cecil 
Phodes,  Chamberlain's  friend,  Avas  directly  interested  in  the  "  shab- 
biest incident "  of  this  affair  ? 

Great  Britain,  thou  who  hast  existed  so  many  centuries  and  who 
art  so  autocratic,  oligarchical,  and  conservative  that  not  a  single  in- 
habitant has  a  right  to  vote  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  how 
canst  thou  declare  that  in  the  Transvaal — a  newly  organized  coun- 
try, newly  opened  to  civilization — a  five  years'  residence  should  be 
enough  to  give  the  right  of  voting  for  both  Houses,  even  for  the 
highest  state  officials.  President  and  Commandant-General  ? 

Great  Britain,  thou  with  a  colony  like  British  India,  where,  not- 
withstanding thy  enlightened  government,  the  pestilence  reigns  year 
after  year,  and  where  thousands  perish  by  famine,  how  darest  thou 
complain  of  the  government  in  the  Transvaal,  and  of  the  lot  of  the 
Outlanders,  who  have  so  little  to  complain  of  that  23,000  of  them 
signed,  honafide,  an  address  in  which  they  declared  themselves  con- 
tented with  the  Government  of  the  Eepublic  ?  Even  the  "  Times," 
the  Jingo  newspaper,  jpar  excellence^  mentioning  the  arrival  of  the 
"  Arundel  Castle  "  in  Plymouth,  with  900  emigrants  from  the  Trans- 
vaal— most  of  whom  were  Cornwall  miners  who  had  worked  in  the 
Band — was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  these  people  declared  that 
they  had  no  reason  for  complaint,  and  that  they  were  perfectly  well 
satisfied  with  the  high  wages  they  had  received. 

Thou,  who  treatest  British  India  in  such  a  way,  that,  at  a  con- 
ference of  Indians  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,  convened  by  the 
London  Indian  Society,  June  20,  1898,  a  resolution  was  passed,  say- 
ing: 
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"That  the  introduction  of  the  gold  standard  will  simply  add 
more  to  the  existing  grievous  burdens  of  the  taxpayers ;  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  terrible  evils  of  poverty,  famine,  plague,  false  currency, 
etc.,  is  what  Lord  Salisbury  truly  calls  the  *  bleeding '  of  India  (for, 
as  he  says,  'India  must  be  bled'),  and  the  'bleeding'  is  further 
increased  by  the  fall  in  exchange  or  rise  in  gold ;  that  until  this  most 
deplorable  '  bleeding '  of  India  is  stopped,  there  is  little  chance,  if 
any,  of  saving  India  and  the  British  Empire  from  serious  disasters  or 
destruction ;  and  lastly,  that  the  constitution  of  the  present  Currency 
Committee  is  utterly  unsatisfactory,  as  the  suffering  Indian  taxpayer 
is  not  at  all  represented  " — 

How  canst  thou  then  say  to  thy  brother :  Brother,  let  me  cast  out 
the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the 
beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Cast  out  first  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye. 

'Not  about  suzerainty  thou  goest  to  war.  Thou  knowest  well 
enough  that  in  the  last  Convention  no  suzerainty  is  mentioned. 

Do  not  say :  "  We  only  want  equality  of  rights  for  all  men,  for 
all  races ; "  for  this  is  not  the  reason  either  why  thou  art  going  to 
war.  This  is  only  a  pretext ;  thou  wantest  something  more,  some- 
thing quite  different. 

If  the  Transvaal  were  a  poor  country  the  rights  of  its  inhabitants 
would  leave  thee  quite  indifferent ;  but  now  that  diamond  fields  and 
gold  mines  have  been  found  there — considering  that  riches  give 
power  and  that  power  surpasses  right — thou  sendest  a  hundred  ships 
and  more,  with  soldiers,  to  fight  as  in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  for 
the  possession  of  the  golden  fleece.  Thou  dreadest  the  force  of  the 
once  by  thee  so  deeply  disdained  and  wronged  African  Dutch  race, 
which,  like  the  European  Dutch  race,  though  naturally  averse  to 
war,  never  fears  it  when  liberty  and  justice  demand  it. 

Since  thou  knowest  that  thou  hast  forfeited  their  trust,  thou  art 
afraid  of  being  treated  as  thou  hast  treated  them ;  and  thou  art  re- 
solved to  subdue  these  Afrikanders.  Thou  wishest  to  be  the  sole 
commander  in  South  Africa,  even  by  treading  upon  all  rights,  by 
robbing  all  free  states  of  their  freedom.  The  whole  map  of  South 
Africa  must  be  colored  in  thy  scarlet  color,  be  it  even  with  the  blood 
of  the  Boers.  This  horrible,  unjust  war  is,  to  use  Mr.  Stead's  words, 
"  an  outrage  upon  Christianity  and  humanity." 

Nemesis  will  not  tarry.     This  war  thou  mayest  win  or  lose ;  but 
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in  any  event  it  will  carry  with  it  the  consequences  of  its  iniquity. 
Thy  credit  and  thy  reputation  are  gone ;  public  opinion  throughout 
Europe  is  against  thee ;  South  Africa  hast  thou  made  an  irreconcil- 
able enemy,  and  there  thou  shalt  spill  thy  best  blood.  It  is  the  be- 
ginning of  thy  decay,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

DEN  Beer  Poortugael. 
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THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

I  AM  requested  by  The  Forum  to  contribute  an  article  on  ^*  The 
People's  Party,"  and  especially  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1st.  Will  the  People's  Party  be  a  feature  in  the  next  campaign  ? 

2d.  Or  is  the  party,  as  many  believe,  disintegrating  ? 

Yes,  the  People's  Party  will  be  '  ^  a  feature  in  the  next  campaign. " 
The  national  convention  of  the  party  will  be  held  as  early  as  April  or 
May  next,  and  will  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Yice-Presi- 
dent. 

]^o,  the  People's  Party  is  not  disintegrating.  In  1892,  in  the  first 
Presidential  campaign  after  it  was  organized,  the  People's  Party 
polled  over  1,500,000  votes  for  "Weaver  and  Field.  In  1894,  in  the 
Congressional  elections,  the  People's  Party  polled  over  2,000,000 
votes.  Since  that  time  the  party  has  cooperated  more  or  less  with  the 
other  silver  forces  in  many  States  and  Congressional  districts,  and  did 
so  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896  ;  so  it  has  not  been  practica- 
ble to  state  with  precision  what  the  total  party  vote  was  in  these  elec- 
tions. But  it  is  certain  that  there  are  more  Populists  in  the  United 
States  to-day  than  there  were  in  1892  or  1894.  The  principles  of  the 
People's  Party,  as  set  forth  in  the  Omaha  platform  of  1892,  were  se- 
verely denounced  then  by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
are  to-day  convinced  that  that  platform  contained  the  leading  and 
greatest  fundamental  principles  of  good  government. 

It  is  true  that  here  and  there  certain  small  elements  and  factions 
have  sloughed  off,  as  is  always  the  case,  and  as  is  to  be  expected,  after 
the  organization  of  a  new  party  or  movement.  A  certain  number  of 
malcontents,  who  always  exist  under  every  form  of  government  and 
condition  of  society,  are  prone  to  join  any  new  organization  or  move- 
ment, not  because  they  have  any  convictions,  but  simply  because  they 
hope  to  use  the  new  movement  as  a  means  to  satisfy  some  ulterior  ob- 
ject or  personal  grievance.  This  has  always  been  true,  whether  the 
new  movement  was  in  Church  or  State  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
these  elements  slough  off  when  they  find  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  those  in  it  are  patriotically  disinterested  and  sincere,  in  regard 
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to  the  advancement  of  some  great  economic  ideas  or  the  correction  of 
some  glaring  abuses,  and  that,  therefore,  they  cannot  use  the  organi- 
zation for  their  ulterior  purposes.  The  People's  Party  has,  happily, 
passed  through  that  critical  sfege,  and  is  now  rid  of  that  inevitable 
incubus. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  surface  appearances  which  would  indi- 
cate, to  a  certain  extent,  that  the  People's  Party  is  disintegrating  ; 
and  it  is  these,  no  doubt,  that  have  prompted  the  questions  I  have  been 
asked  to  answer.  It  will  be  well  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  examine 
the  causes  of  these  surface  appearances  and  their  meaning. 

The  People's  Party  was  not  created  by  politicians.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  party  is  composed  of  what  is  known  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  It  was  called  into  being 
by  existing  conditions  and  the  necessities  of  advancing  civilization. 
During  the  years  1890,  1891,  and  1892 — when  the  People's  Party 
sprang  into  existence,  not  only  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  but  in 
every  State  in  the  Union — and  for  many  years  before,  neither  one  of 
the  old  political  parties,  either  in  its  platforms  or  its  candidates,  even 
pretended  to  stand  for  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  republican 
government  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  as  avowed  and  practised  by  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson,  and  Lincoln  ;  namely,  that  money,  the  life-blood  of 
commerce,  should  be  issued  by  the  people  themselves  through  their 
agent,  the  Government ;  that  its  volume  should  be  increased  from  year 
to  year  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  increasing  population  and 
business,  so  as  to  maintain  the  stability  of  prices  and  uniformity  in  the 
debt-paying  power  ;  and  that  every  dollar  of  such  money  so  issued, 
whether  stamped  on  gold,  silver,  paper,  or  other  substance,  should  be, 
at  all  times,  a  full  legal  tender — an  equal  to  every  other  dollar. 

Both  of  these  old  parties  had  deserted  this  sound,  wise,  and  equita- 
ble doctrine  of  finance,  had  practically  turned  over  the  business  of 
issuing  money  and  of  the  control  of  its  volume  to  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals, and  had  given  them  full  license  to  control  its  volume,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  country,  but  according  to  their  own  selfish 
instincts,  which  always  prompt  the  desire  to  make  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  remainder  of  our  population.  Transportation  and  the 
transmission  of  intelligence,  the  other  two  great  instruments  of  com- 
merce— the  three  composing  the  highest  and  most  important  govern- 
mental functions,  so  declared  by  our  Constitution — had  also  been 
abandoned  and  turned  over  to  syndicates  of  private  individuals. 
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Those  who  in  any  country  control  these  three  great  instruments  of 
commerce,  which  are  the  three  great  natural  monopolies  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  control  not  only  the  greatest  power  to  levy  and  collect 
taxes  in  that  country,  but  absolutely  control  its  business  as  well.  They 
have  in  their  hands  the  arteries  of  commerce,  the  avenues  of  trade. 
The  door  of  opportunity  to  individual  effort  can  be  closed  at  their 
touch  and  can  be  opened  only  at  their  will.  That  such  a  power  should 
never  be  in  the  hands  of  so  small  a  portion  of  the  people,  but  should 
always  be  controlled  by  all  the  people  through  their  agency,  the  Gov- 
ernment, seems  too  plain  for  controversy  ;  for  whenever  and  wher- 
ever the  mistake  is  made  of  surrendering  these  all-powerful  agencies 
into  the  hands  of  a  few,  then  the  inevitable  result  has  always  been  and 
always  will  be,  not  only  excessive  charges — enormous  taxation  levied 
by  a  few  upon  all  the  people  to  build  up  private  fortunes — but  also  the 
crushing  out  of  all  competition  in  business,  and  the  centralizing  of 
every  commercial  enterprise  and  industry  into  the  hands  of  a  few  syn- 
dicates. 

In  short,  when  this  terrible  mistake  is  made  by  any  government, 
at  once  three  of  the  greatest  trusts  known  to  history  are  created  and 
placed  in  private  hands — a  trust  on  money,  a  trust  on  transportation, 
and  a  trust  on  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  These  three  great 
mother  trusts  logically  and  inevitably  produce  the  few  great,  domi- 
nating, and  all-powerful,  industrial  combinations  known  as  industrial 
trusts.  Those  who  control  these  three  great  mother  trusts,  of  course 
own  and  control  their  creatures,  the  industrial  trusts  ;  and  these,  to- 
gether, though  small  in  number,  at  once  become  the  governing  power 
in  that  country.  They  are  greater  than  the  people's  government,  be- 
cause they  have  the  power  to  control  that  government  and  to  domi- 
nate the  business  world. 

This  situation  was  not  so  fully  developed  in  1891  and  1892 — when 
the  People's  Party  was  organized — as  it  is  now  ;  but  that  it  was  com- 
ing, and  had  to  come,  with  these  instruments  of  commerce  in  private 
hands,  was  even  then  clearly  to  be  seen.  It  was  also  clear  that  this 
condition  of  affairs  would  surely  undermine  and  overthrow  republi- 
can institutions,  as  well  as  be  a  check  upon  advancing  civilization,  by 
crushing  out  individual  effort  and  independent  business  enterprises. 

The  People's  Party  sprang  into  existence  at  the  demand  of  civil- 
ization, to  remove  these  fundamental  errors  and  to  clear  the  way  for 
future  progress.  This  will  be  evident  upon  a  perusal  of  the  first  na- 
tional platform  of  the  party.  Its  chief  object  was  to  destroy  industrial 
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trusts  and  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  for  individual  enterprise, 
by  restoring  the  three  great  instruments  of  commerce  to  the  people, 
to  be  controlled  by  them  through  their  agent,  the  Government,  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  without  discrimination  against  any,  and  with  equal 
favor  to  all.  Indeed,  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  and  to  restore 
healthy  competition  by  removing  this  disease  from  our  industrial 
system,  was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  platform  of  principles  promul- 
gated by  the  party. 

The  other  planks  of  the  platform  refer  to  minor,  cognate,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  which  logically  follow.  That  is,  the  party  declared  for 
municipal  ownership  of  city  lighting  plants,  water  works,  and  other 
natural  monopolies  necessary  in  the  various  municipalities.  The  plat- 
form declared  for  Postal  Savings  Banks,  which  the  people  of  nearly 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world,  except  ours,  already  enjoy.  It 
declared  for  an  income  tax  as  a  means,  to  some  extent,  of  equalizing 
taxation.  This  remedy,  however,  is  chiefly  corrective  ;  for  it  is  one 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  necessary  if  the  principles  of 
the  People's  Party  had  been  in  operation  since  the  foundation  of  the 
Government.  It  also  declared  for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  and 
for  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  respective  States.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  to- 
day a  majority  of  the  voters  of  America  believe  in  these  principles  ; 
and  many  who  have  not  yet  fully  accepted  them  realize  that  unless 
some  other  remedy  is  soon  found  to  remove  the  industrial  trusts  from 
the  body  politic,  the  remedy  proposed  by  the  People's  Party  must  be 
applied.  Indeed,  each  day  the  conviction  is  growing  and  spreading 
that  the  platform  of  the  People's  Party  contains  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  the  growing  trust  evil — a  remedy  that  will  remove  the  causes 
that  produce  them. 

Now  the  question  arises.  If  the  above  is  true,  why  is  it  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  has  not  gone  forward  with  rapid  growth  as  an  organiza- 
tion ?  The  answer  is,  that  this  is  exactly  what  would  have  happened 
if  both  the  old  parties  had  continued  to  occupy  the  position — which 
was  practically  the  same  position — they  occupied  in  1892  and  1894. 
The  growth  of  the  People's  Party  and  its  principles  was  making  such 
rapid  strides  that  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  national  convention  at 
Chicago,  in  1896,  was  forced  by  the  rank  and  file  of  its  party — which 
had  been  aroused  to  the  true  situation  by  the  campaign  of  education 
carried  on  by  the  People's  Party — to  retreat  from  Clevelandism  and 
take  a  long  step  toward  the  principles  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lin- 
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coin.  It  was  not  only  the  Democratic  platform  of  1896,  but,  probably- 
more  than  the  platform,  the  candidate  for  President,  his  sterling  in- 
tegrity, what  he  stood  for,  and  the  faith  of  the  people  in  him,  that 
temporarily  checked  the  growth  of  the  People's  Party  as  an  organi- 
zation. 

Those  in  the  Democratic  Party  who  were  convinced  that  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  platform  was  right,  or  at  least  nearer  so  than  that  of  their 
own  party,  and  who  were  ready  to  join  the  People's  Party,  stopped 
to  await  future  developments.  At  the  same  time,  that  considerable 
element  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican  Party  which  was  con- 
vinced to  the  same  effect  proceeded  to  form  a  separate  organization  of 
their  own,  known  as  the  Silver  Republican  Party.  So  the  half -million 
votes  that  to-day  make  up  the  Silver  Republican  Party,  and  the  three 
or  four  million  voters  who  are  still  in  the  Democratic  Party,  but  who 
were  ready  to  join  the  People's  Party,  and  who  really  forced  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Chicago  platform,  would  to-day  be  in  the  People's  Party 
had  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1896  readopted  the  Democratic  plat- 
form of  1892.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  never  have  the  principles  of  the 
People's  Party  made  more  rapid  strides  than  during  the  period  from 
1894  to  1898  ;  though  the  party,  as  an  organization,  has  been  practi- 
cally at  a  standstill  for  the  reasons  above  stated. 

Now  for  the  future.  Should  the  Democratic  Party  fail  to  advance 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  commerce  and  civilization, 
should  it  again  become  simply  a  party  of  negation,  as  it  has  too  often 
been  in  the  past,  the  People's  Party  in  the  next  election  would  poll 
over  6,000,000  votes. 

The  voters  who  believe  in  People's  Party  principles  are  here,  the 
organization  is  standing  intact,  and  it  will  so  remain  as  a  nucleus 
around  which  a  majority  of  the  American  voters  can  rally  and  will 
rally  when  the  time  and  occasion  arise.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cam- 
paign of  education  will  go  on.  The  organization  will  have  its  candi- 
dates in  every  campaign,  and  will  stand  as  a  sentinel  on  the  watch- 
tower.  Marion  Butler. 
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On  the  14th  of  last  December,  just  one  hundred  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  Father  of  our  Country.  In  his  will  he  left  a 
fund  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  University  in  the  capital  city 
of  his  founding.  His  grateful  people  have  erected  many  monuments 
to  commemorate  his  noble  deeds  in  war  and  his  nobler  example  in 
peace ;  they  have  set  up  statues  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  they  have 
given  his  name  to  the  national  capital,  to  one  sovereign  State,  and  to 
many  counties  and  towns ;  they  have  erected  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment a  colossal  shaft  of  white  marble — fit  symbol  of  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  his  character ;  but  they  have  still  to  complete  the  monu- 
ment appointed  by  Washington  himself  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 
To  this  memorial,  the  only  one  apparently  he  ever  really  desired,  and 
which  he  considered  most  necessary  for  the  permanence  and  progress 
of  the  government  he  had  established,  Washington  devoted  much 
thought  during  the  years  of  his  civilian  service.  The  time  seems  to 
be  a  fitting  one  to  consider  his  plans  for  the  university  which  he 
designed  to  be  the  monument  to  his  finished  work,  and  at  once  the 
safeguard  and  crowning  glory  of  the  republic. 

A  few  good  people  among  us  are  disposed  to  berate  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  their  apparent  neglect  of  this,  the  dearest  plan  of  Wash- 
ington's heart,  and  seek  the  explanation  for  the  long  delay  in  its  exe- 
cution in  the  bickerings,  prejudices,  and  jealousies  of  our  sectarian, 
sectional,  and  political  classes.  Though  fully  recognizing  the  influence 
of  these  parties  among  us,  the  student  of  history  knows  that  Wash- 
ington's University  has  not  been  completed  simply  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  been  ready  for  it.  The  United  States  had  to 
become  a  nation  before  it  could  have  a  National  University. 

Great  monarchies,  founded  upon  the  "  divine  right  "  to  govern, 
begin  the  training  of  their  people  by  building  national  universities 
and  professional  schools  in  which  to  educate  agents  to  rule,  and 
officers  to  drill,  their  subjects.  They  mould  and  train,  rather  than 
educate,  their  citizens  from  above  downward,  to  the  end  that  each 
one  may  fit  exactly  into  his  appointed  place  and  do  his  prescribed 
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work  as  well  as  possible.  In  such  a  government  the  university  for 
the  classes  comes  first  in  time ;  the  free  school  for  the  masses  coming 
last. 

In  the  republic  this  order  of  procedure  is  exactly  reversed.  The 
democracy  is  founded  upon  the  individual  man,  who  must  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  and  then  be  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
wealth  before  he  is  competent  to  build  universities.  It  begins  with 
the  free  school  and  educates  its  citizens  from  below  upward,  through 
high  schools  and  colleges ;  lifting  all  up  and  up  in  proportion  to 
their  qualifications,  and  finall}^  sending  a  few  of  them  to  the  univer- 
sity to  be  made  leaders  of  thought  and  action.  The  democratic 
system  of  education  gives  every  man  the  freest  opportunity  to  be- 
come in  the  fullest  measure  all  for  which  nature  has  fitted  him.  It 
aims  so  to  educate  each  individual  man  that  he  may  attain  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  possibilities  in  the  direction  of  his  peculiar  talents  and 
opportunities.  It  produces,  not  a  series  of  type  men,  moulded  to  fit 
particular  places,  but  a  world  of  freely  developed  souls,  strong  to 
do  the  work  for  which  their  Creator  made  them.  This  system  pro- 
duces, not  a  few  classes  of  good  workers  like  the  monarchy,  but  a 
great  variety  of  noble  men  and  women  possessing  infinite  diversity 
of  potentiality  and  purpose.  The  democracy  gives  a  chance  to  the 
poor  boy,  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  demands  of  each  that  he  be  the 
best,  and  do  the  best,  he  can.  It  aims,  thus,  not  to  trim  the  man  to 
fit  a  little  place,  but  to  educate  him,  to  carve  out  an  ample  place  to 
fit  himself. 

A  few  of  our  educators  have,  with  President  Eliot,  denied  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  establish  a  National  University, 
on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  must  necessarily  be  parental 
or  patriarchal,  the  agency  of  a  "  grace-of-God  government,"  and  out 
of  place,  therefore,  in  "  a  modern  republican  confederation."  The 
object  of  such  a  government  is  to  train  freemen  to  make  good  citi- 
zens by  letting  them  guide  and  govern  themselves.  We  give  the 
man  the  ballot,  not  primarily  to  secure  good  government — and  we 
rarely  get  it — but  to  interest  him  in  society,  and  thereby  educate 
him  to  be  a  better  and  a  broader  man.  "  Self-reliance  is  the  very 
essence  of  republicanism  ; "  and  "  the  habit  of  being  helped  by  the 
government,  even  if  it  be  for  things  good  in  themselves — to  churches, 
universities,  and  railroads — is  a  most  insidious  and  irresistible  enemy 
of  republicanism."  This  is  very  true  of  a  patriarchal  or  monarchi- 
cal government.      But  when  the  man  helped  is  a  part  of  the  gov- 
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ernment  himself,  and  recognizes  this  fact  in  all  he  does,  the  whole 
argument  falls. 

A  democracy  is  only  an  enlarged  cooperative  company — an 
association  of  equal  freemen  leagued  together  for  mutual  protec- 
tion and  support.  So  long  as  each  member  of  the  democracy 
remembers  this  there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  spoiled  by  such  gov- 
ernment assistance.  If  free  schools,  high  schools,  and  universi- 
ties supported  by  the  taxes  voluntarily  laid  upon  themselves  by  the 
citizens  of  a  State  are  right,  then  is  the  National  University,  the 
capstone  of  the  American  pyramid  of  public  education,  right  too. 
If  the  "  old  Massachusetts  method  of  local  taxation  for  universal 
elementary  education  "  is  a  proper  plan,  as  Mr.  Eliot  claims,  then  it 
is  just  as  proper  for  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of 
a  national  school  at  Washington  as  for  the  support  of  a  high  school  in 
Boston.  We  have  gone  too  far  to  question  the  right  or  propriety  of 
supporting  institutions  of  higher  education  by  Congressional  action. 
The  land-grant  institutions  alone  have  fully  justified  such  a  policy. 

Before  the  American  people  could  establish  the  National  Uni- 
versity they  had  first  to  make  homes,  develop  the  resources  of  their 
country,  accumulate  capital,  and  build  academies  and  colleges.  Wash- 
ington's University  will  thus  be  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  civilization  of 
his  people.  This  University  should  be  to  the  United  States  what  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  to  United  Germany.  It  should  be  the  chief 
university  of  all  American  universities,  the  graduate  university  for 
professors,  philologists,  historians,  economists,  students  of  politics,  sci- 
entific investigators,  engineers,  and  advanced  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature,  science,  and  technology.  It  should  be  to  Harvard, 
Yale,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Chicago,  Stanford  all  that 
these  are  to  the  smaller  colleges,  and  even  more.  The  University  of 
the  United  States  will  not  supplant  or  even  antagonize  any  of  the  ex- 
isting institutions  in  this  country,  not  even  those  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  should  be  to  them  all  what  Berlin  and  Leipzig  are  now 
— a  place  of  resort  for  their  professors  and  advanced  students. 

The  fact  that  the  Baptists  have  established  their  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, the  Catholics  their  Catholic  University,  and  the  Methodists 
their  "  American  University,"  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  shows  their 
wisdom  and  foresight.  Their  existence  there  is  not  an  argument 
against  Washington's  proposal,  but  evidence  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  have  the  real  National  University.  These  sectarian  in- 
stitutions may  be  very  excellent  and  useful  in  their  way  ;  but  they 
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occupy  a  very  different  field  from  the  proposed  University  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  devoted,  necessarily,  and  chiefly,  to  lan- 
guages, literature,  philosophy,  history,  and  theology,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  undergraduate  work  in  these  departments.  They  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  compete  in  science  or  in  general  graduate  work 
with  a  I^ational  University. 

What  was  Washington's  conception  of  the  object  and  function  of 
his  ISTational  Seminary  of  Learning  ?  In  addition  to  his  public  ad- 
dresses, we  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of  his 
letters  written  at  different  times  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life ; 
and  from  them  we  learn  that  he  had  three  leading  objects  in  found- 
ing the  I^ational  University :  (1),  the  development  of  the  national 
spirit ;  (2),  the  advancement  of  our  "  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Politics  and  good  Government ; "  and  (3),  the  "  promotion  of  science  " 
and  "  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  " 
in  America.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these  briefly  as  expounded  by 
Washington  himself. 

First,  the  National  Seminary  should  promote  the  development  of 
the  national  spirit  among  the  people  of  the  newly  united  colonies. 
How  much  they  needed  to  have  their  patriotism  cultivated,  especially 
their  respect  for  the  central  government,  no  one  knew  better  than 
Washington.  In  his  will  he  says :  "  It  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to 
see  a  plan  devised  on  a  liberal  scale  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
spread  systematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby 
to  do  away  with  local  attachments  and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  things  would  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  from  our  national 
councils.  Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable an  object  as  this  (in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not  been 
able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more  likely  to  effect  the  measure  than 
the  establishment  of  a  university  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States."  In  this  institution  he  hoped  the  future  rulers  of  the  country 
might  be  "  enabled  to  free  themselves  in  a  proper  degree  from  those 
local  prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned, and  which  when  carried  to  excess  are  never  failing  sources  of 
disquietude  to  the  public  mind  and  pregnant  of  mischievous  conse- 
quences to  this  country."  He  repeats  the  same  idea  frequently  in  his 
letters. 

Washington  knew  well  the  evils  that  might  arise  from  "  local  at- 
tachments and  State  prejudices."  During  the  war  he  had  been  con- 
stantly distressed  by  the  jealousies  and  quarrels  of  his  officers  from 
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different  States,  who  were  often  as  ready  to  fight  each  other  as  to 
attack  the  British.  The  colonies  had  given  him  almost  infinite  anxiety 
under  the  old  Confederation ;  and  he  had  seen  the  States  he  had  lib- 
erated and  organized  under  the  Constitution  thrown  again  and  again 
ahnost  into  anarchy,  all  for  the  want  of  the  national  spirit.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  Washington  sought  first  of  all  through  his  University 
to  ''  do  away  with  local  attachments  and  State  prejudices."  Sectional 
divisions  have  been  the  curse  of  our  country  throughout  its  history. 
What  if  he  had  succeeded  in  establishing  his  University  early  in  the 
century,  and  Webster  and  Calhoun,  Davis  and  Seward,  Toombs  and 
Chase  had  been  educated  together  in  the  fraternal  intercourse  of  stu- 
dent life  in  the  National  Seminary  ?  Would  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  written  in  so  much  blood  ?  Who  can  say  ?  We  cannot 
tell  what  "  might  have  been,"  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  try  what  may 
be  done  by  a  National  University  to  fill  the  hearts  of  our  future  states- 
men with  a  deep  and  abiding  love  for  their  whole  country. 

Secondly,  Washington  designed  the  National  University  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  "  Politics  and  good  Government."  In  view  of  our 
vast,  new  responsibilities  to  other  peoples  and  to  the  world  at  large,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  expatiate  here  upon  our  need  of  national  schools 
of  international  law,  diplomacy,  colonial  administration,  international 
trade,  and  commercial  relations.  A  special  school  for  consuls  is  pro- 
posed. We  need  all  these ;  but  let  us  not  forget  the  tremendous 
questions  we  still  have  to  solve  in  the  interests  of  our  home  people. 
Washington  saw  our  need  of  such  schools  a  hundred  years  ago.  In 
a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson  of  March  15, 1795,  he  gives  ^ve  reasons 
for  locating  his  proposed  seminary  at  the  capital  city ;  three  of  them 
being  based  upon  the  advantages  it  would  afford  for  the  study  of  the 
social  sciences.  These  ideas  and  arguments  are  repeated  again  and 
again  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  his  last  annual  address  to  Con- 
gress, December  7,  1795,  where  he  says:  "A  primary  object  of  such 
a  national  institution  should  be  the  education  of  our  youth  in  the 
science  of  government.  In  a  republic,  what  species  of  knowledge 
can  be  equally  important,  and  what  duty  more  pressing  on  its  legis- 
lature, than  to  patronize  a  plan  for  uniting  it  to  those  who  are  to  be 
the  future  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  country  ?  "  On  this  sub- 
ject it  is  impossible  to  add  anything  to  these  words  of  the  wonderful 
Washington. 

There  is  an  indefinite  fear  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  educators 
that  a  university  at  Washington  provided  for  by  Congress,  whether 
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directly  or  indirectly,  would  be  constantly  in  danger  from  political 
interference,  first  with  the  regents  and  later  with  the  faculty  and  the 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  instruction.  The  magnificently  success- 
ful career  of  our  Smithsonian  Institution,  directed  by  an  independent 
body  of  regents,  and  the  splendid  services  of  our  great  scientific 
surveys  and  bureaus,  directed  largely,  as  well  as  provided  for,  by 
Congress,  should  be  a  sufiicient  answer  to  this  objection.  Albeit  all 
our  great  scientific  departments  are  directly  dependent  upon  Congress, 
it  has  never  seriously  interfered  with  their  legitimate  work,  but  has 
steadily  built  them  up,  until  now  we  have  a  system  of  technical  bu- 
reaus, designed  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  and  to  direct 
the  constructive  work  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  only  scandals  that  have  ever 
occurred  in  their  management  were  caused,  not  by  Congress,  but  by 
over-zealous  or  partisan  secretaries,  or  other  administrative  officers. 
Congress  has  not  only  been  generous  in  its  legislation  for  scientific 
and  educational  institutions,  but  astonishingly  liberal  in  allowing 
them  to  do  their  work  in  their  own  way.  Thus,  the  history  of  these 
institutions  furnishes  little  ground  for  this  fear. 

This  distrust  of  Congress,  so  commonly  expressed  by  our  learned 
academicians,  is  not  altogether  reasonable.  Congress  is  simply  the 
American  people  assembled  to  attend  to  their  own  business.  It  is 
made  up  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  people,  and  to  distrust  it  is  to  dis- 
trust ourselves.  The  people  they  represent  have  proved  highly  com- 
petent to  conduct  vast  systems  of  public  schools,  high  schools,  and 
universities,  in  the  several  States ;  and  surely  we  can  trust  them  to 
devise  a  safe  plan  for  managing  a  National  University,  when  we  are 
ready  for  one.     Any  other  view  is  cowardly  and  absurd. 

If  there  were  any  real  ground  for  this  fear,  it  would  only  prove 
our  need  of  a  university  faculty  at  Washington  made  up  of  our  ablest 
and  most  learned  men.  If  national  legislators  are  so  ignorant  or 
partisan  that  we  cannot  trust  the  university  in  their  neighborhood, 
then  let  us  make  haste  to  send  to  Washington  our  very  best  and  wisest 
scholars,  whose  presence  cannot  fail  to  influence  Congress  for  the 
better.  If  we  make  the  University  of  the  United  States  what  it 
ought  to  be,  it  will  represent  the  ripest  scholarship  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced science,  the  truest  history  and  the  most  profound  philosophy, 
the  highest  thought  and  the  purest  heart  that  our  country  possesses. 
Such  a  body  of  scholars  and  scientific  men  would  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  entire  people ;  and  by  assisting  Congress  in  all  matters  of 
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expert  knowledge  it  would  do  much  to  improve  legislation  and  ad- 
vance the  government.  Such  a  body  of  wisdom  and  virtue  would  in 
time  do  far  more  to  direct  Congress  than  Congress  could  possibly  do 
to  direct  it.  We  need  such  a  power  in  Washington,  both  to  guide  in 
time  of  perplexity,  and  to  steady  in  time  of  excitement.  The  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States  would  be  both  compass  and  ballast  to  our 
ship  of  state.  Our  scholars  of  the  present  time  are  studying  more 
and  more  the  real  things  of  life,  and  are  drawing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  people,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  our  rulers,  on  the  other.  The 
business  man  is  rapidly  learning  to  respect  the  scientist,  the  politi- 
cian to  esteem  the  historian,  and  the  capitalist  to  regard  the  phi- 
losopher— leading  us  to  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  they 
will  all  work  side  by  side  for  the  good  of  their  common  country. 

The  advancement  of  science  and  industry  was  the  third  object  in 
Washington's  mind,  in  proposing  the  establishment  of  the  National 
University.  This  object  has  been  strangely  overlooked  in  the  discus- 
sions of  this  subject,  and  requires,  therefore,  more  careful  considera- 
tion. Washington  constantly  urged  upon  Congress  "  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  by  all  proper  means," 
but  especially  by  the  ^^ patronage  of  science."  This  is  the  theme  of 
some  of  the  most  earnest  passages  in  his  addresses  ;  and  it  is  discussed 
at  great  length  in  many  of  his  letters.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  to 
which  attention  has  not  been  called  hitherto,  so  far  as  the  present 
writer  knows,  that  Washington  always  discussed  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  the  promotion  of  science,  in  connection 
with  the  necessity  of  the  National  Seminary  of  Learning.  In  his  first 
annual  address  he  discusses  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce,  by  promoting  science,  and  concludes  by  suggesting  a 
National  University  as  the  means  to  accomplish  these  desirable  ends. 
And  this  is  again  the  line  of  thought  in  his  last  annual  address,  where 
he  repeats  his  arguments  with  still  greater  emphasis. 

George  Washington  was  a  student  of  nature  and  an  engineer  of 
ability.  Some  have  wondered  where  he  got  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  natural  science  and  his  practical  engineering  skill.  His  schooling 
was  extremely  limited.  Old  Hobby,  the  sexton  of  the  parish,  taught 
him  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  and  Mr.  Williams,  who  kept 
the  school  at  Bridges  Creek,  appears  to  have  taught  him  a  little  mathe- 
matics and  surveying.  But  where  did  he  get  his  marvellous  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  things  ?  In  one  sense  Washington  was  fortunate  in 
his  limited  opportunities  for  schooling.    What  would  have  happened 
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to  our  country  if  he  had  remained  under  the  control  of  the  classical 
scholars  of  his  day  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  will  not  un- 
dertake to  say.  1  feel  certain  that  the  world  would  never  have  heard 
so  much  about  George  Washington. 

Washington  got  his  knowledge  of  nature  as  the  young  surveyor 
running  lines  for  Lord  Fairfax  through  the  fertile  valleys,  and  over 
the  mountains,  of  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  as  the  young 
soldier  ranging  the  forests  of  the  Western  wilderness  in  pursuit  of  In- 
dians. He  got  his  knowledge  of  men  by  association  with  the  best  men 
in  America  at  that  time,  and  his  knowledge  of  history  and  politics,  by 
reading  books  whenever  and  wherever  he  could  find  them.  As  Ever- 
ett has  eloquently  said,  ' '  This  was  the  gymnastic  school  in  which 
Washington  was  brought  up  ;  in  which  his  quick  eye  was  formed, 
destined  to  range  hereafter  across  the  battle-field  through  clouds  of 
smoke  and  bristling  bayonets  ;  the  school  in  which  his  senses,  weaned 
from  the  taste  of  those  detestable  indulgences,  miscalled  pleasures,  in 
which  the  flower  of  adolescence  so  often  languishes,  were  early  braced 
up  to  the  sinewy  manhood  which  becomes  '  The  lord  of  the  lion  heart 
and  eagle  eye. ' ' '  Thus  was  the  man  of  destiny  made ;  not  by  schools, 
but  by  contact  with  nature,  men,  and  books. 

With  this  education,  Washington  Avas  early  led  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  physical  and  the  mechanical  sciences  as  means  of 
developing  the  country  and  promoting  its  industries.  He  advocated 
an  inland  system  of  navigation  which  should  tie  the  vast  region  west 
of  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Atlantic  States.  He  advised  the  establish- 
ment of  boards  of  agriculture  to  collect  and  diffuse  information  with 
regard  to  farming  and  horticulture  ;  and  he  urged  the  establishment 
of  a  military  academy  where  the  art  of  war  might  be  studied.  Wash- 
ington was,  in  short,  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  new  education  as  op- 
posed to  the  old  ;  and  we  owe  to  him  not  only  our  military  and  naval 
academies  and  our  unrealized  ideal,  the  ISTational  University  of  Sci- 
ence, but  also,  in  a  great  degree,  our  scientific  surveys  and  bureaus. 

Our  greatest  scientific  department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  traced  directly  to  the  Father  of  the  Country.  Washington 
was  the  first  scientific  farmer  of  his  day,  and  took  the  deepest  interest 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  advancement  of  this  art.  In  his 
first  annual  address  he  says,  ''  It  Vv^ill  not  be  doubted  that  with  refer- 
ence either  to  individual  or  national  welfare  agriculture  is  of  primary 
importance.  In  proportion  as  nations  advance  in  population  and  other 
circumstances  of  maturity,  this  truth  becomes  more  apparent  and  ren- 
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(lers  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  and  more  an  object  of  patronage, 
and  institutions  for  promoting  it  grow  up  supported  by  the  public 
purse  ;  and  to  what  object  can  it  be  dedicated  with  greater  propri- 
ety ?  "  In  pursuance  of  this  thought  he  proposed  a  ' '  board  of  agri- 
culture ; ' '  and  this  suggestion  led  in  time  to  the  establishment  of  our 
present  Department. 

Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  were  all  to  be  advanced 
by  the  study  of  science.  But  where  were  the  youths  of  that  day  to  get 
the  required  training  in  science  ?  All  the  colleges  in  America  at  that 
time  were  wholly  given  over  to  ancient  languages,  philosophy,  and 
theology.  It  was  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  study 
as  well,  that  Washington  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  United  States.  It  was  designed  to  promote  the  national 
spirit,  to  educate  statesmen,  but  especially  to  supply  the  great  need 
of  the  times — the  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  this  advancement  in  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  National  Seminary  of  Learning  for  which  the  Father  planned 
and  argued  has  never  been  chartered  or  organized  ;  but,  though  name- 
less and  homeless,  it  really  exists  to-day  in  the  great  government  libra- 
ries, surveys,  and  laboratories  which  have  grown  up  around  Congress 
and  the  departments  in  Washington.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Geological  and  other  surveys,  the 
Naval  Observatory,  the  great  Congressional  Library,  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Museum,  the  other  great  collections  in  the  different  departments, 
and  the  many  scientific,  technical,  historical,  and  judicial  institutions 
and  societies  in  the  capital  city  form  a  great  university  in  themselves. 

Washington  evidently  expected  the  National  University  to  pro- 
mote the  work  of  these  scientific  and  technical  bureaus,  and  through 
them  to  develop  the  various  industries  of  the  country.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  actual  process  of  evolution  has  been  the  opposite  of  this. 
Our  abounding  resources  and  the  prodigious  demands  of  constructive 
civilization  in  America  early  made  scientific  surveys  and  technical  bu- 
reaus absolutel}^  necessary.  Therefore,  we  did  not  wait  for  the  Uni- 
versity ;  but  the  Federal  Government  has  used  all  the  known  agencies 
of  science  to  develop  the  country  and  build  its  public  works,  training 
the  men  to  do  this  in  its  own  laboratories  as  they  grew.  Instead  of 
the  University  giving  rise  to  the  scientific  surveys  and  bureaus,  and 
nurturing  them,  the  surveys  and  bureaus  have  grown  up  independ- 
ently, and  gone  ahead  with  their  work,  until  now  the  University  is 
destined  to  arise  out  of  them. 
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Under  the  conditions  existing  in  our  country  one  hundred  years 
ago,  it  was  right  that  the  practical  work  should  be  first  considered  and 
research  and  teaching  subordinated  to  it.  Gradually,  however,  these 
bureaus  have  multiplied,  have  become  more  and  more  differentiated 
and  more  and  more  efficient,  until  now  we  have  an  agency  for  doing 
almost  everything  that  science  can  do  toward  a  nation's  advancement. 
These  bureaus  now  engage  altogether  the  services  of  some  six  thou- 
sand scientific  men,  inclusive  of  assistants,  and  expend  ten  millions  of 
dollars  a  year.  In  recent  years  the  research  work  in  them  has  grown 
in  most  promising  fashion,  and  with  it  the  demand  for  special  and  ad- 
vanced instruction. 

Mr.  McGree  has  told  the  story  of  the  development  of  these  great  sci- 
entific establishments  (^'  Harper's,"  March,  1898),  and  has  explained 
their  important  relations  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country. 
These  relations  are  of  three  kinds  :  First,  the  graduates  of  the  colleges 
seek  positions  for  advanced  work  in  the  federal  institutions.  They 
come  in  through  the  civil  service,  or  by  direct  appointment,  as  field 
and  laboratory  assistants,  and  secure  positions  which  correspond  to 
fellowships  and  scholarships  in  the  universities.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  has  recently  invited 
the  graduates  of  the  agricultural  colleges  to  file  their  theses  and  other 
evidences  of  fitness  and  receive  appointments,  as  vacancies  occur,  to 
positions  of  assistants  in  its  laboratories  of  chemistry,  botany,  vegeta- 
ble physiology,  and  bacteriology,  or  as  field  workers  in  its  biological, 
botanical,  forestry,  and  other  surveys.  The  Division  of  Forestry  alone 
had  twenty-eight  student  assistants  at  work  last  summer.  By  this 
wise  and  liberal  act,  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  done 
more  to  bring  about  the  opening  of  the  National  School  of  Science 
than  anything  that  has  occurred  for  many  years.  Some  of  the  other 
departments  are  doing  the  same  thing  for  the  students  from  various 
colleges  ;  although  they  have  not  formulated  or  announced  a  definite 
method  for  bringing  them  into  their  corps.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  do  precisely  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
done,  and  use  the  machinery  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  select 
graduates  of  the  colleges  to  fill  many  positions  in  their  service. 

The  second  relation  is  by  selecting  experts  from  among  university 
professors  and  assistants,  who  give  their  spare  time  or  vacation  periods 
to  the  federal  service.  Relations  of  this  kind  between  the  universities 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Geological  Survey  have, 
it  is  said,  so  multiplied  of  late  years  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  first- 
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class  institution  in  the  country  that  has  not  some  professors  at  work 
for  these  federal  institutions. 

In  the  third  relation,  the  scientific  men  and  experts  of  the  govern- 
ment bureaus  are  called  to  fill  chairs  in  the  State  universities,  there  to 
train  men  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  nation.  Thus  is  the  round  of 
services  completed.  The  graduates  of  the  universities  come  into  the 
federal  service  as  assistants,  earn  promotion,  and  go  to  the  front  of 
their  professions  ;  some  of  them  are  called  back,  in  due  time,  to  the 
universities,  where  they  train  other  assistants  to  take  their  places  in 
the  service,  and  where  they  usually  continue  special  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment. In  this  manner  have  we  realized  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
University  of  Advanced  Science  for  which  Washington  plead  and  la- 
bored ;  but  still  that  University  has  no  name,  no  general  organiza- 
tion, and  no  home. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  situation  are  numerous  and  apparent. 
The  vast  libraries,  collections,  and  scientific  laboratories  belonging 
to  the  government  are,  as  a  rule,  open  only  to  students  who  hold  ap- 
pointments either  as  officers  or  assistants,  or  to  others  only  as  a  favor, 
and  then  often  under  embarrassing  and  difficult  circumstances.  The 
vast  and  costly  collections  and  laboratories  are  only  partially  utilized 
at  best,  chiefly  because  the  facilities  provided  to  promote  their  use  by 
the  scholars  of  the  country  are,  as  a  rule,  very  poor.  So  little  adver- 
tisement is  made  in  most  cases  of  the  fact  of  their  existence,  that  one 
must  usually  go  to  Washington  to  hunt  up  and  examine  them  before 
he  can  ascertain  what  there  is  he  can  use.  Albeit  the  scientific  men 
of  Washington  are  most  hospitable  to  all  inquiring  students,  little  or 
no  general  direction  or  assistance  is  provided  for  students  at  the  exec- 
utive offices  of  the  various  institutions  ;  and,  of  course,  no  lectures  or 
examinations  are  given.  We  need,  in  the  first  place,  laws  which  shall 
more  fully  open  these  magnificent  collections  and  laboratories  to  the 
proper  students,  under  suitable  direction  ;  secondly,  a  central  bureau 
to  organize  and  announce  the  work,  advertise  it,  and  assist  students  ; 
and  thirdly  and  most  important  of  all,  a  practicable  system  for  using 
the  various  minor  positions  in  these  laboratories  and  surveys  for  the 
benefit  of  advanced  students  from  the  colleges.  In  this  way  will  the 
federal  scientific  institutions  become  the  graduate  university  to  all  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country. 

The  demand  for  scientific  and  technical  education  has  made  itself 
felt,  however,  in  other,  and  even  more  important  ways  than  by  the 

establishment  of  scientific  bureaus  in  Washington.     The  origin  and 
43 
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development  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  established  under  the  Morrill 
Act  of  1862,  were  a  part  of  the  general  educational  movement  against 
the  old  classical  college  and  in  favor  of  scientific  training.  The  fact 
that  these  institutions  were  called  agricultural  colleges  was  a  conces- 
sion to  the  demands  of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  who  felt  their  need 
of  a  different  education  from  that  afforded  by  the  old  classical  schools. 
They  are,  in  fact,  broad,  scientific,  and  technical  colleges. 

As  all  the  great  institutions  of  Europe  grew  out  of  the  monastic 
schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  our  first  American  colleges  and  schools 
were  all  the  children  of  the  churches.  The  preachers  were  in  the  early 
days  almost  the  only  learned  men,  and,  therefore,  the  only  teachers 
to  be  had.  Institutions  for  higher  education  were  founded  by  the  as- 
sociations and  presbyteries  of  the  different  churches  ;  and  the  most 
learned  of  their  clergy  became,  thus,  the  instructors  of  the  youth.  As 
their  founders  and  teachers  were  all  preachers,  the  early  colleges  were 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics,  philosophy,  and 
theology.  Their  parson- teachers  taught  what  they  held  to  be  the  only 
things  worth  knowing,  or,  at  least,  the  only  things  they  knew.  Cer- 
tainly they  were  right  in  putting  character  and  culture  above  every- 
thing else.  But  a  rapidly  growing  country,  like  America,  needed 
engineers,  miners,  and  manufacturers  ;  and  an  ambitious  people  were 
not  slow  to  make  their  wants  heard  and  felt. 

Some  of  the  physical  sciences,  notably  chemistry  and  geology, 
were  already  making  great  progress  and  revolutionizing  some  of  the 
arts.  Liebig's  letters  on  chemistry  were  eagerly  read  by  the  farmers, 
who  cherished  bright  hopes  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  all  the  sciences  to  their  business.  The  same  was  true  in  a 
lesser  degree  of  the  laborers  in  other  callings.  Discovery  and  inven- 
tion were  already  doing  much  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  world, 
and  to  change  the  occupations  of  men.  Steam  was  beginning  to  be 
used  for  transportation,  and  chemistry  to  be  applied  in  making  steel 
and  in  dyeing  fabrics.  America  needed  canals  and  railroads  to  open 
up  and  bind  together  its  enormous  territory  ;  but  there  were  no  schools 
to  train  the  engineers  to  build  them.  Mines  of  coal  and  iron  needed  to 
be  opened  ;  but  miners  had  to  be  imported  to  open  them.  Factories 
needed  to  be  built ;  but  mechanics  had  to  be  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land or  Holland  to  build  them.  These  influences  and  the  general  need 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  a  rapidly  developing  country  produced  a 
profound  effect  on  the  theories  and  practices  of  education  ;  resulting 
in  a  vigorous  demand  for  a  new  class  of  institution,  one  which  should 
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train  men  to  work  at  the  real  problems  of  life,  rather  than  to  dis- 
cuss the  literatures  and  philosophies  of  the  ancients.  Such  were  the 
forces  which  gave  rise  to  our  present  magnificent  system  of  national 
colleges,  commonly  known  as  the  land-grant  or  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

These  institutions  have  now  been  established  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  are  training  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  for 
the  industrial  professions.  It  is  chiefly  from  them  and  from  the  similar 
State  universities  that  the  scientific  bureaus  at  Washington  draw  their 
assistants.  The  National  University  is  demanded  especially  as  the 
graduate  department  of  this  great  system  of  national  colleges  and 
State  universities.  In  view  of  this  situation,  and,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  departments  of  the  l^ational  School  of  Science, 
except  the  central  bureau,  are  already  organized  and  actually  doing 
the  work  so  long  desired,  is  it  not  absurd  to  spend  time  in  arguing 
about  the  constitutionality  or  advisability  of  the  Federal  Government 
supporting  a  graduate  scientific  university  ?  The  only  question  is,  how 
to  get  it  opened  to  all  worthy  students  upon  fair  and  equal  terms.  The 
university  is  there.  The  problem  is,  how  to  make  it,  not  the  institu- 
tion of  the  favored  few  who  can  get  federal  appointments,  but  the  uni- 
versity of  all  the  people  of  these  United  States.  Surely,  no  one  can 
disapprove  of  the  proposition  that  every  qualified  person  of  either  sex, 
from  any  place,  of  whatever  age,  should  have  the  same  rights  as  a 
student  in  the  government  libraries  and  laboratories  that  federal  offi- 
cials now  enjoy  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  who  can  deny  them  the  aid  which 
the  central  bureau,  with  its  deans,  registrars,  professors,  and  lecturers 
could  so  easily  give  ? 

To  sum  up.  What  is  wanted  now  is,  not  another  general  univer- 
sity to  be  a  rival  to  the  established  institutions  of  the  country,  but 
a  graduate  university,  for  science  first,  with  schools,  possibly,  for 
the  social  sciences,  jurisprudence,  international  law,  and  especially  for 
training  diplomats  and  consuls.  The  place  to  begin  is,  with  the  de- 
partment of  science,  for  which  we  have  nearly  all  the  laboratories  and 
men  ready  in  Washington.  An  actual  canvass  shows  that  the  men 
and  facilities  are  here,  and  that  we  could  begin  the  instruction  in  a 
department  of  science  within  a  month,  if  only  the  building,  a  central 
organization,  and  a  few  thousand  dollars  for  current  expenses  were 
provided.  The  George  Washington  Memorial  Association  is  collect- 
ing the  fund  for  the  central  building.  Is  it  possible  that  this  great 
people  cannot  provide  the  small  annual  amount  necessary  to  inaugu- 
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rate  the  first  department  of  Washington's  University,  the  only  monu- 
ment he  desired  ? 

Is  not  the  present  time,  which  marks  at  once  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
century  of  progress  for  that  country,  the  proper  time  to  open  to  all 
the  people  of  these  United  States  the  university  which  Washington 
founded  ?  We  are  delighted  to  know  that  these  questions  are  now 
being  considered  by  a  committee  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  May  we  not  hope  that  this  institution,  which  has  already 
been  the  parent  of  several  great  national  establishments  of  science, 
will  begin  its  work  in  the  new  century  by  organizing  this,  the  greatest 
establishment  of  them  all,  and  opening,  not  merely  to  America,  but 
to  all  the  world,  the  University  of  the  United  States  ? 

Charles  W.  Dabney. 


A  PLEA  FOE  OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

On  the  eve  of  the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1899,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
"  The  Aged  Deserving  Poor  "  reported  in  favor  of  a  scheme  of  State 
pensions  for  worn-out  workers.  The  report  was  not  unanimous. 
Nine  members  voted  for  and  four  against  the  chairman's  proposi- 
tion, "  That  this  report,  as  amended,  be  the  report  of  the  Committee 
to  the  House."  The  minority  were  not,  however,  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions.  Three  of  the  four  dissenting 
members  had  submitted  or  suggested  kindred  plans  or  proposals  of 
their  own,  and  differed  only  with  the  majority  on  some  of  the  rival 
propositions  contained  in  the  Committee's  report.  Mr.  Lecky,  M.P., 
the  distinguished  historical  writer,  was  the  solitary,  uncompromising 
opponent  of  national  pensions  in  substitution  for  poor-law  relief. 

Parliament  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  result  of  the  Committee's 
labors  in  a  session  which,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Chaplin  tendered 
his  report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  within  a  week  of  its  annual 
adjournment.  In  any  case,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  have  had  adequate  time  in  which  to  consider  the  pro- 
posals before  adopting  them  as  a  basis  for  some  enactment ;  and  the 
period  between  two  sessions  is  usually  that  in  which  ministers  decide 
upon  the  scope  and  character  of  a  measure  which  is  to  deal  with 
questions  of  similar  public  importance.  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment is,  therefore,  expected  to  introduce  a  bill  of  some  kind,  within 
the  next  few  months,  which  will  probably  embody  the  main  recom- 
mendations of  the  recent  Select  Committee. 

These  proposals  are  as  follows : 

**  (1)  That  a  pension  authority  should  be  established  in  each  union  *  of  the  country, 
to  receive  and  to  determine  applications  for  pensions. 

(2)  That  the  authority  for  this  purpose  should  be  a  Committee  of  not  less  than  six 

or  more  than  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  guardians  from  their  own 
number  in  the  first  instance. 

(3)  That  the  Committee,  when  so  appointed,  should  be  independent  of  the  Board  of 

*  A  division  of  a  county  for  purposes  of  poor-law  administration  and  relief. 
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Guardians,  and  that  other  members  should  be  added  to  it,  subject  to  regula- 
tions to  be  made  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  it  is  desirable  that 
other  public  bodies  within  the  area  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee, 
and  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

(4)  That  the  cost  of  the  pensions  should  be  borne  by  the  Common  Fund  of  the  union, 

and  that  a  contribution  from  Imperial  sources  should  be  made  to  that  fund  in 
aid  of  the  general  cost  of  the  poor-law  administration  ;  such  contribution  to 
be  allocated,  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  distributed  in  each  union  in 
respect  of  pensions,  but,  on  the  basis  of  population,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  pensions. 

(5)  That  the  amount  of  the  pensions  in  each  district  should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than 

five  shillings  or  more  than  seven  shillings  a  week,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  locality,  and  that  it  should  be 
paid  through  the  medium  of  the  post  oflB.ce. 

(6)  That  the  pension  should  be  awarded  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years,  to 

be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  period,  but  subject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time  by 
the  pension  authority,  if  in  its  opinion  the  circumstances  should  demand  it." 

It  was  further  advised : 

* '  In  order  to  facilitate  the  inquiries  of  the  pension  authority  and  to  prevent  as 
far  as  possible  attempts  at  fraudulent  misrepresentations,  that  applications  for  a  pen- 
sion should  be  made  on  a  prescribed  form,  and  should  be  signed  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  on  oath,  without  fee." 

These  seven  proposals  were  each  the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  the  conflicting  opinions  prevailing  among  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  upon  three  of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  whole 
pension  question — the  machinery  of  administration,  the  sources  from 
which  the  cost  of  the  pensions  was  to  come,  and  the  sum  which  was 
to  be  awarded  weekly  to  the  successful  applicants  for  this  form  of 
assistance  in  old  age.  The  compromise  arrived  at  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pension  law  of  Denmark  with  respect  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  pension  authority  and  the  dividing  of  the  cost  between 
rates  and  taxes.  Half  the  sum  required  by  the  Communes  of  Den- 
mark for  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  is  voted  out  of  general 
taxes  by  the  legislature ;  the  other  half  being  the  contribution  in 
rates  of  the  local  authority.  The  Danish  system  has,  on  the  whole, 
worked  well  since  its  adoption  in  1891 ;  and  this  experience  has 
strongly  recommended  its  chief  features  to  British  and  Irish  advo- 
cates of  similar  provisions  for  the  deserving  poor. 

A  strongly  marked  divergence  of  view  obtained  in  the  Select 
Committee  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  authority  that  should 
receive  and  determine  applications  for  pensions,  and  as  to  the  tax- 
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able  interests  on  which  the  cost  of  pensions  and  of  their  admin- 
istration ought  to  be  levied.  The  more  conservative  members 
advocated  the  medium  of  the  existing  poor-law  authorities,  with  nec- 
essary modification,  as  in  Denmark,  for  the  wider,  but  kindred,  labors 
involved  in  providing  for  the  deserving  as  Avell  as  the  necessitous 
poor,  and  were  strongly  in  favor  of  throwing  all  the  increased 
expenditure  of  public  money  which  the  reform  would  demand  upon 
the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  opposite,  or  more  radical,  contention 
held  that  the  association  of  the  discredited  poor-law  with  the  new 
system  for  alleviating  the  hardships  of  aged  and  respectable  work- 
ers would  suggest  a  taint  of  pauperism,  and  that  an  authority  like 
that  of  a  county  council,  which  would  not  invite  any  such  sus- 
picion in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  a  pension  law,  would  meet 
with  most  public  approval.  This  progressive  opinion  also  favored 
the  levying  of  the  cost  of  pensions  upon  monopolies,  by  means  of  a 
special  tax,  or  upon  the  poor  rate,  which,  in  a  large  measure,  falls 
(in  England,  but  not  in  Ireland)  upon  the  propertied  classes.  The 
medium  between  the  two  extremes  was,  however,  taken.  The  Eng- 
lish disposition — in  domestic  reforms — loves  a  compromise ;  and  the 
recommendations  finally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee represented  a  blending  of  separate,  but  reconcilable,  proposi- 
tions. 

In  a  spirit  of  similar  compromise  the  Committee  further  reported, 
"  We  think  that  the  general  lines  upon  Avhich  a  scheme  for  old-age 
pensions  might  best  be  framed  should  include  the  following  con- 
ditions " : 


"  Any  person  *  who  satisfies  the  pension  authority  that  he 

(1)  Is  a  British  subject ; 

(2)  Is  sixty-five  years  of  age  ; 

(3)  Has  not  within  the  last  twenty  years  been  convicted  of  an  offence  and  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine  ; 

(4)  Has  not  received  poor  relief  other  than  medical  relief,  unless  under  circum- 
stances of  a  wholly  exceptional  character,  during  twenty  years  prior  to  the  application 
for  a  pension  ; 

(5)  Is  resident  within  the  district  of  the  pension  authority  ; 

(6)  Has  not  an  income  from  any  source  of  more  than  ten  shillings  a  week  ;  and 

(7)  Has  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  industry  or  the  exercise  of 
reasonable  providence,  to  make  provision  for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent 
on  him  ; 

shall  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  and  be  entitled  to  a  pension." 

^The  expression  "  person  "  means  either  man  or  woman. 
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The  Committee  also  added : 

"With  reference  to  *  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,' we  think  that  the 
authority  should  be  bound  to  take  into  consideration  whether,  and  how  far  it  has 
been  shown,  either  by  membership  of  a  benefit  society  for  a  period  of  years,  or  by  the 
endeavor  of  the  applicant  to  make  some  provision  for  his  own  support  by  means  of 
savings,  or  investments,  or  some  other  definite  mode  of  thrift." 

These  recommendations  have,  on  the  whole,  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  press  and  the  public.  It  is  generally  felt  that  they  rep- 
resent a  marked  advance  in  progressive  reform  toward  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  knottiest  social  problems  of  our  day.  They  are  not,  of 
course,  accepted  as  satisfactory  or  final  by  the  extreme  advocates  of 
national  old-age  pensions.  But  they  also  invite  a  corresponding  ob- 
jection, of  an  opposite  kind,  from  the  champions  of  individualistic  or 
anti-Socialist  ideas,  who  assail  the  whole  principle  of  State  pensions 
for  workers  as  visionary,  mischievous,  and  impracticable. 

The  strongest  argument  with  which  the  cause  of  State  pensions, 
as  a  preventive  of  pauperism,  has  been  advanced  is  based  upon  the 
great  extent  of  old-age  poverty  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
suffering  and  moral  injury  resulting  therefrom  to  the  working  classes. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  has  made  the  existence  of 
this  mass  of  poverty  among  aged  workers  the  weightiest  of  his  pleas 
for  such  a  reform  as  would  save  these  toilers  from  such  an  undeserved 
fate.  Speaking  a  few  years  ago  in  support  of  this  social  reform,  he 
used  these  words : 

"  There  are  certain  facts  of  a  startling  character  which  show  that  the  poor  people, 
paupers  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  in  England  and  Wales, 
amount  to  29.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  day — that  is  to  say,  one  in  three  of 
the  whole  population — and  if  you  deduct  from  that  population  one-third  of  the  classes 
who,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  being  well  to  do,  are  never  likely  to  need  poor  relief, 
you  will  find  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  population,  which  includes  the  whole  indus- 
trial population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  three  in  seven,  or  nearly  one  in  two,  are  des- 
tined when  they  reach  the  age  of  sixty-five  to  be  suppliants  for  parish  relief." 

I  believe  the  figures  here  adduced — 29.3  per  cent — are  too  high. 
Still,  the  proportion  is  so  enormous,  notwithstanding  England's 
boundless  wealth  as  a  country,  that  the  problem  of  finding  some 
remedy  for  this  great  evil  of  demoralizing  poverty  has  become  an 
urgent  political  issue  in  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain. 

The  moral  basis  of  the  movement  for  old-age  pensions  is  found  in 
a  deep-rooted,  popular  antipathy  to  the  British  Poorhouse.  This  feel- 
ing among  wage-earners  of  both  sexes  is  as  strong  as  it  is  universal  in 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  "  Workhouse  "  is  considered  to  be  a 
refuge  of  disgrace — a  kind  of  social  prison,  in  which  individuality, 
character,  personal  worth,  and  self-respect  are  sunk  and  lost  for  life 
in  the  unmerited  degradation  of  a  pauper.  This  sense  of  wrong  and 
shame  is  a  penalty  inflicted  more  through  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law  than  by  the  "  Workhouse  "  itself  as  a  shelter  for  the  help- 
less or  hopeless  among  the  laboring  poor. 

The  idea  of  the  Poorhouse  is  Christian  and  humane :  it  represents 
the  obligation  under  which  a  civilized  society,  as  such,  is  placed  to 
prevent  the  social  crime  of  starvation  where  wealth  and  the  produce 
of  industry  are  not  deemed  capable  of  an  ideal  distribution.  It  might, 
likewise,  be  said  to  be,  in  a  utilitarian,  social  sense,  a  kind  of  benevo- 
lent barrier  erected  by  the  exploiting  classes  to  prevent  a  possible  out- 
break on  the  part  of  a  starving  section  of  the  community  against  the 
owners  of  land  and  other  possessors  of  riches.  It  is  claimed,  also,  that 
the  Poorhouse,  in  its  humane  aspect,  is  the  modern  substitute  for  an 
old-time,  purely  Christian  duty,  on  the  part  of  society.  This  duty  was 
represented  in  the  provision  which  was  made  in  Catholic  times  in  Eng- 
land for  the  succor  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  indigent  among  the  toil- 
ing masses  at  the  monasteries  which  studded  the  land  prior  to  the 
confiscations  of  Henry  YIII.  These  monasteries  were  all  richly 
endowed  with  land  and  legacies  for  the  discharge  of  this  mingled 
function  of  charity  and  justice,  on  behalf  of  a  society  in  which  the 
principles  of  Christianity  were  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  protection  for 
the  rights  of  the  laboring  poor  ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  so- 
cial and  economic  evils  which  followed  the  forcible  disruption  of  this 
system  of  relieving  broken-down  workers  that  the  foundations  of  the 
existing  poor-law  had  to  be  constructed. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  Poorhouse  as  it  is  to-day,  and  with  the 
pauper  status  of  an  aged  worker,  that  popular  sentiment  is  at  war. 
These  are  the  "  rewards  "  to  which  an  immense  percentage  of  the  in- 
dustrial population  must  look  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  strenuous  toil. 
The  garb  of  "  Workhouse  "  inmates  is  a  badge  of  social  humiliation. 
It  is  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  classification  of  decent  with  wastrel 
human  elements  in  the  wards,  the  prison-like  discipline  in  vogue,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  depression,  of  idleness,  and  of  hopelessness  which 
prevails,  that  these  perverted  asylums  for  the  poor  are  rendered  so 
many  depots  of  social  misery  and  despair.  There  is,  consequently,  a 
moral  and  social  revolt  in  the  minds  of  the  wealth-producers  against 
this  pauperization  of  worn-out  labor.     This  revolt  is  the  result  of  the 
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better  education  now  within  reach  of  the  working  classes  in  the  ad- 
mirable board  school  system  of  primary  instruction,  combined  with 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  consequent  growth  of  intelli- 
gent, political  influence  among  the  toiling  masses. 

The  spread  of  educated  Socialism  in  Great  Britain  is  also  a  factor 
in  fostering  this  feeling  of  industrial  self-respect.  It  is  inculcating 
a  higher  conception  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  workers  in  a  com- 
plex community  dependent  entirely  upon  labor  for  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  existence.  These  ideas  are  germinating  "  a  large  and  liberal 
discontent  "  at  the  unequal  fortunes  and  fate  of  labor  and  capital  in 
the  industrial  partnership  of  society ;  and  before  the  growth  and 
spread  of  this  new  spirit  the  "  Workhouse  "  and  the  other  objection- 
able features  of  the  existing  poor-law  system  are  menaced  with  a 
radical  and  fundamental  change,  if  not  with  a  complete  abolition. 

The  popular  demand  for  State  pensions  for  the  aged  and  deserv- 
ing poor  is  based  upon  other  grounds  as  reasonable  and  sound  as  the 
argument  against  the  injustice  of  the  Poorhouse  and  its  callous 
stigma  of  pauperism.  This  demand  asks  for  justice,  as  a  substitute 
for  charity,  at  the  hands  of  a  ruling  capitalistic  class.  It  is  claimed 
that  wages,  even  at  trades-union  rates,  are  regulated  more  by  the 
struggle  for  existence  among  competing  workers  than  by  any  standard 
of  fairness  in  the  measurement  of  labor's  share  in  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  This  contention  is  sustained  in  its  force  by  the  known 
enormous  wealth  of  the  English  capitalist  class,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  by  the  attested  fact  that  one  out  of  every  four  or 
five  workers  in  England  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  has  nothing  to  look 
to  in  his  helpless  years  but  the  Poorhouse  or  outdoor  relief.  Statis- 
tics confirm  the  truth  of  this  contention. 

Taking  land,  capital,  and  superintendence  as  the  three  capitalistic 
agencies  for  exploiting  the  energies  of  labor  in  the  creation  of  wealth, 
their  share  of  the  annual  aggregate  value  of  this  production  is  com- 
puted at  two-thirds  of  the  whole ;  leaving  one-third  as  the  portion 
awarded  in  wages  to  the  entire  laboring  class.  Making  every  allow- 
ance for  probable  inaccuracy  of  estimate  and  calculation  in  this 
general  statement,  there  can  be  no  denial  of  an  equivalent  conten- 
tion which  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  ;  namely,  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  the  two  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty  are  more  objective  in  their  existence  than  England.  This, 
then,  is  one  other  ground  upon  which  the  advocates  of  State  pensions 
for  aged  workers  rest  their  case. 
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Such  pensions  might  in  equity  be  called  a  refund  of  unfair  wages 
in  the  form  of  a  decent  provision  for  the  years  when  wages  are  no 
longer  earnable.  In  other  words,  the  profits  of  capital  (including 
land)  reaped  in  underpaid  labor  and  in  rent  on  industry  should  be 
considered  as  chargeable,  in  the  manner  of  a  premium  of  insurance, 
with  the  cost  of  providing  the  frugal  comforts  of  existence  for  the 
declining  years  of  a  laboring  life,  without  the  association  of  any 
social  penalty  of  the  nature  of  the  existing  Poorhouse. 

The  cost  of  a  national  pension  fund  to  the  State  is  the  strongest 
argument  put  forward  against  the  creation  of  such  a  system.  It  is 
urged  that  it  would  add  £20,000,000  a  year  to  the  existing  taxpayers' 
burdens.  This  figure  is  a  palpable  exaggeration.  It  is  not  based 
upon  any  intelligible  estimate  of  the  portion  of  the  cost  which  would 
be  borne  by  a  reform  in  the  present  wasteful  expenditure,  of  both 
rates  and  taxes,  in  maintaining  the  condemned  poor-law  adminis- 
tration ;  and  such  a  reform  must  necessarily  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  new  order  of  things. 

Under  the  existing  mode  of  dealing  with  pauperized  workers,  it 
costs  the  public  at  least  seven  shillings  a  week  to  house  and  feed  an 
inmate  of  a  "  Workhouse."  That  is,  the  salaries  of  officials  and  all 
other  incidental  charges  added  to  the  expenditure  upon  food  and 
necessaries  will  probably  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  is  the 
maximum  weekly  pension  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  State  pensions  would  not,  of 
course,  be  a  universal  substitute  for  the  present  provisions  for  the 
relief  of  all  the  poor.  A  thoroughly  reformed  "  Workhouse,"  changed 
into  a  kind  of  Labor  Asylum,  would  still  be  required  as  a  refuge  for 
those  who  could  not  qualify  for  a  pension  from  the  State ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  money  now  expended  on  Poorhouses  and  in 
outdoor  relief  would  be  wanted  for  the  needs  of  such  a  reformed 
administration.  But  there  would  be  a  substantial  economy  secured 
through  the  new  system,  which  would  minimize  to  that  extent  the 
public  charges  which  its  organization  would  entail. 

There  is  also  a  similar  source  from  which  auxiliary  aid  could  be 
obtained  in  the  financial  working  of  a  national  pension  fund.  This 
is  the  field  covered  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  by  other  sub- 
sidized agencies  for  the  distribution  of  relief.  The  revenues  at  the 
disposal  of  these  bodies  are  very  large ;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  there  are  waste,  extravagance,  and  overlapping  in  their 
operations.     Almost  all  the  work  done  by  these  agencies  could  be 
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comprised  within  the  labors  of  a  ministry  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility and  working  of  State  pensions ;  and  the  saving  that  could  be 
effected  in  this  way  would  still  further  reduce  the  cost  which  would 
otherwise  be  added  through  the  pension  scheme  to  the  present  taxa- 
tion of  the  people. 

In  estimating  the  probable  annual  addition  to  this  taxation  which 
a  national  pension  fund  would  entail,  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the 
number  of  possible  successful  claimants,  and  of  the  amount  at  which 
their  weekly  allowance,  or  pension,  would  be  fixed.  Here  again, 
and  naturally,  the  greatest  discrepancies  exist  between  the  respective 
figures  of  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  the  new  proposal.  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  basis  of  the  calculation.  It  has,  however, 
to  be  considered  that  there  are  arbitrary  limits  indicated  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Select  Committee.  These  limits  confine  the 
number  of  labor  pensioners  to  adults  of  sixty-five  years  and  over, 
who  are,  moreover,  subjected  to  a  sif ting-down  process  by  a  category 
of  conditions  and  qualifications  which  will  materially  reduce  the 
sum  total  of  the  duly  qualified. 

The  number  of  persons,  of  all  classes,  of  sixty-five  years  and  over, 
in  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  present  time 
is,  approximately,  1,700,000.  Eliminating  from  this  number  those 
of  the  propertied  class,  likewise  those  of  the  trading,  professional,  and 
generally  independent  orders — the  people  who  would  not  apply  for 
pensions — and,  also,  those  who  would  not  qualify,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  numbers  who  would  be  a  probable  charge  upon  the  pro- 
posed pension  fund  would  range  from  600,000  to  800,000  persons,  or, 
say,  an  average  of  650,000.  These,  at  six  shillings  a  week — the  mean 
between  the  sums  recommended  by  the  Select  Committee — would  cost 
the  State,  in  labor  pensions,  annually,  in  round  figures,  £10,000,000. 

To  the  opponents  of  a  pension  scheme  this  is  a  prohibitive  sum. 
To  supporters  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  huge  annual 
amounts  voted  by  Parliament  for  a  navy,  already  larger  than  that 
of  any  three  rival  nations,  and  for  an  army,  which  is  not  showing 
itself  in  South  Africa  to  be  in  any  sense  worth  the  money  expended 
upon  it.  An  economy  in  this  wasteful  public  expenditure  could  be 
made  to  produce  the  total  pension  fund  required.  It  would,  as- 
suredly, be  a  better  application  of  that  amount  of  the  people's  taxes 
than  a  continued  misuse  of  it  on  armies  and  navies ;  but  there  is  no 
hope  of  any  such  view  obtaining  in  the  coming  Parliamentary  con- 
sideration of  this  financial  feature  of  the  national  pension  scheme. 
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If  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet  resolves  upon  giving  legislative  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  in  the  approaching 
session  of  Parliament,  special  taxes  and  rates  will  have  to  be  levied 
for  the  purpose. 

The  usual  party  differences  will  come  into  play  in  deciding  the 
question  of  how  the  money  is  to  be  found.  The  Select  Committee 
gave  no  definite  lead  on  this  important  point,  beyond  a  suggestion 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  working  of  the  scheme  which  it  formulated 
should  be  divided  equally  between  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  the 
local  rates.  This  suggestion  was  made  as  a  compromise  between  two 
conflicting  views :  that  of  the  conservative  class,  which  would  place 
the  charge  upon  the  general  taxation  fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; that  is,  upon  indirect  taxation,  and  not  upon  property  or  income; 
and  the  popular  or  progressive  plea  that  it  should  fall  mainly  upon 
local  rates,  which  are  largely  levied  on  property  owners.  More  ex- 
treme views  are  propounded  by  more  pronounced  party  feelings. 
For  instance,  Radicals  and  State  Socialists  would  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  for  pensions  by  a  tax  upon  land  values,  while  Tories  would 
favor  the  imposition  of  a  special  duty  upon  imported  food-stuffs, 
such  as  flour  and  meat,  to  provide  the  proposed  addition  to  the 
national  expenditure.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Government  in  preparing  its  Bill  will  be  based  upon  the  sugges- 
tion contained  in  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee ;  namely,  an 
annual  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  out  of  the  general  taxes, 
equivalent  to  the  amount  which  the  local  unions,  on  their  part,  will 
have  to  provide  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

A  more  just  and  more  popular  method  of  raising  the  £10,000,000 
would  be  to  levy  this  sum  upon  the  two  great  State-created  monopo- 
lies of  land-ownership  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  following  grounds : 

(1)  That  the  existing  system  of  class  ownership  of  land  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  worked  most  injuriously  to  the  welfare  of 
labor  in  country  and  town ;  limiting  opportunities  of  employment  to 
workers,  in  rural  districts,  through  the  operations  of  rent  and  of  ar- 
bitrary tenure,  and  adding  thereby  to  the  congestion  of  population  in 
manufacturing  centres,  while  enormously  increasing,  through  such 
congestion,  the  value  of  the  land  upon  which  these  towns  and  cities 
are  built,  such  economic  land  value  going  in  rents  into  landlords' 
pockets.     And 
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(2)  That  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  the  laboring 
masses  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  a  contributory  cause  of 
their  comparative  poverty,  and  an  insidious  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  more  general  efforts  being  made  by  them  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  a  laboring  old  age. 

The  proj&ts  from  these  two  great  State-created  monopolies  are,  on 
these  grounds,  an  appropriate  and  convenient  source  from  which  to 
derive,  by  new  taxation,  the  moneys  required  for  an  old-age  labor 
pension  fund. 

Such  opposition  to  the  proposed  reform  as  will  be  offered  by  an- 
tagonists like  Mr.  Lecky,  M.P.,  will  not  count  for  much.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  determined  more  by  party  and  political  considerations 
than  by  the  views  or  essays  of  dialectical  experts.  The  working 
classes  are  now  the  political  masters  of  the  situation.  They  can  make 
or  unmake  Parliaments,  while  brilliant  critics  like  the  Member  for 
Trinity  College  can  wield  no  equivalent  power.  In  fact,  the  party 
to  which  Mr.  Lecky  belongs,  the  Tory  party,  stands  pledged  before 
the  public — in  the  clearest  language,  on  the  part  of  most  of  its  prom- 
inent leaders,  notably  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain — to  this  great  and 
hazardous  enterprise  in  the  domestic  legislation  of  Great  Britain. 

The  change,  therefore,  will  arrive,  if  not  in  the  approaching  ses- 
sion, at  the  latest  in  the  next  Parliament.  It  has  been  brought  by 
discussion,  propaganda,  and  party  exigencies  within  the  domain  of 
practical  politics ;  and  not  all  the  predictions  of  moral,  social,  and 
economic  evils  that  are  found  promised  in  the  anti-pension  writings 
of  reactionary  political  prophets  like  Mr.  Lecky  will  delay  the  advent 
of  a  reform  which  both  Tories  and  Liberals  are  now  advocating  in 
rival  platform  bids  for  popular  support.  Michael  Davitt. 
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There  are  many  signs  that  the  question  of  old-age  pensions  is 
destined  to  assume  a  great  prominence  in  England ;  although  it  is 
probable  that  the  large  increase  of  national  expenditure  which  is  cer- 
tain to  follow  the  present  unhappy  war  in  South  Africa  may,  for  some 
time,  postpone  actual  legislation  on  the  subject.  The  generation  has 
passed  away  which  witnessed  the  enormous  abuses  of  poor-law  relief 
that  existed,  under  the  old  English  poor-law,  before  1834,  and  the 
rapid  diminution  of  pauperism  that  was  effected  by  the  sterner  ad- 
ministration introduced  in  that  year. 

The  principles  of  poor-law  relief  which  were  then  recognized  by 
the  best  minds  in  England  have  been  somewhat  forgotten.  These 
principles  were  that,  while  in  England  provision  is  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  all  who  are  absolutely  destitute,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  on  the  whole  the  condition  of  the  pauper  should  be  a  less  eligible 
one  than  that  of  an  independent  laborer ;  that  nothing  should  be 
done  that  could  diminish  habits  of  thrift,  forethought,  and  steady 
industry  among  the  poor ;  nothing  that  could  weaken  their  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  their  latter  days,  or  of  their  duty  of 
supporting,  when  they  have  the  means,  their  aged  parents  and  rela- 
tions. In  accordance  with  these  principles  it  was  laid  down  that 
outdoor  relief  should  be  either  absolutely  refused  to  the  able-bodied 
or  only  granted  under  most  exceptional  circumstances ;  that  the  work- 
house test,  with  its  stringent,  deterrent  discipline,  should  be  steadily 
maintained ;  that  relaxations  and  special  favors  granted  out  of  public 
funds  should  be  limited,  as  far  as  possible,  to  cases  of  special  calamity 
which  it  was  impossible  for  any  prudence  or  foresight  to  have  averted. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  exaggeration  to  say  that  these  prin- 
ciples have  disappeared.  Indeed,  the  robust,  independent,  self-respect- 
ing character  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Manchester  School  to 
encourage  is  abundantly  displayed  in  the  gigantic  Friendly  and  other 
working-class  Cooperative  Societies  which  have  so  largely  increased 
in  England  during  the  last  half  century.  Two  of  these  Friendly 
Societies — the  Manchester  Unity  and  the  Foresters — have  each  of 
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them  more  than  700,000  members  on  their  roll.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  equally  certain  that  in  many  quarters  a  different,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, very  dangerous,  spirit  prevails.  In  England  as  elsewhere  there 
is  an  increased  tendency  to  aggrandize  the  functions  of  the  State  and 
to  look  to  State  aid  or  State  control  rather  than  individual  or  coop- 
erative effort  as  the  remedy  of  every  evil.  Social  questions  have 
assumed  a  greater  prominence  in  politics ;  and,  with  the  lowering  of 
the  franchise,  the  vague  State  socialism,  which,  in  different  degrees, 
pervades  most  working-class  politics,  has  given  a  bias  to  both  parties 
in  the  State.  It  has  become  prominent  in  every  election  and  has  pro- 
duced many  rash  pledges. 

The  close  connection  between  taxation  and  representation,  which 
was  once  considered  the  cardinal  principle  of  English  Liberalism,  has, 
in  a  marked  degree,  diminished,  both  in  Imperial  and  local  taxation. 
It  used  to  be  contended  that  those  who  chiefly  paid  should  chiefly 
regulate,  and  that  taxation  should  be  as  much  as  possible  the  volun- 
tary grant  of  the  taxpayers,  restricted  to  their  common  purposes. 
But  in  many  quarters  a  different  belief  has  grown  up.  It  is  held  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  democracy  taxation  should  be  made  the  means  of 
redressing  the  inequalities  of  fortune,  ability,  or  industry ;  the  prepon- 
derant class  voting  and  spending  money  which  another  class  are 
obliged  to  pay.  The  income  tax  is  so  arranged  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  voters  are  exempt  from  its  burden ;  a  highly  graduated  system 
of  death  duties  is  now  nearly  the  most  prominent  of  our  Imperial 
taxes ;  and  the  local  government  Act  of  1894  has  placed  local  tax- 
ation on  the  most  democratic  basis.  The  latter  has  given  the  power 
of  voting  rates  to  many  who  do  not  pay  them ;  and,  by  abolishing 
the  nominated,  or  ex-officio,  guardians,  and  the  plural  voting  of  the 
larger  ratepayers,  it  has  almost  destroyed  the  influence  of  property 
on  local  taxation. 

At  the  same  time  the  doctrine  has  arisen,  and  is  now  sedulously 
propagated  in  England,  that  the  State  ought  to  undertake  to  provide 
at  the  public  expense  for  all  old  persons,  or  at  least  for  all  deserving 
old  persons,  who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  liveli- 
hood for  themselves ;  that  this  provision  should  not  be  regarded  as 
an  eleemosynary  grant,  but  as  a  positive  right ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  the  taint  of  pauperism,  and  take  away  from  the  recipient 
all  reluctance  to  receive  it,  a  new  fund  should  be  created,  entirely 
distinct  from  poor-law  relief,  and  administered  by  some  other  tribunal 
than  the  poor-law  guardians. 
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The  claim  has  been  supported  on  another  ground.  The  immense 
improvement  of  the  material  condition  of  the  English  working  classes 
during  the  last  half  century  is  beyond  all  question;  but  it  is  much 
more  evident  among  the  young  and  the  strong  than  among  the  old. 
The  intense  competition  of  modern  industry,  stimulated  to  the  highest 
point  by  free  trade,  by  the  factory  system,  and  by  the  vast  develop- 
ment of  machinery,  has  expelled  the  old  and  feeble  from  some  of  its 
most  important  fields  ;  and  the  influence  of  trade-unions  in  enforcing, 
in  each  trade  which  they  can  control,  a  uniform  and  maximum  wage, 
has  obliged  the  employer  to  employ  only  the  most  efficient  labor. 

The  old  man  who  could  once  easily  obtain  a  little  work  at  low 
wages  now  finds  it  much  more  difficult ;  and  the  recent  legislation 
compelling  the  employer  to  compensate  his  workmen  for  all  accidents 
that  take  place  in  his  employment,  even  when  those  accidents  are  in 
no  degree  due  to  any  negligence  on  his  own  part  or  on  that  of  his  ser- 
vants, has  acted  in  the  same  direction.  Such  serious  obligations  have 
been  thrown  on  the  employer  in  the  more  dangerous  trades,  that  he  is 
obliged  in  self-defence  to  restrict  himself  to  the  workmen  who  are  least 
liable  to  accidents ;  and  they  are  naturally  those  whose  strength,  ac- 
tivity, and  eyesight  are  at  their  best.  Among  the  recipients  of  poor- 
law  relief  the  proportion  of  men  over  65  is  enormously  great ;  and 
some  figures  which,  in  1893,  were  brought  before  the  Commission  on 
the  Aged  Poor,  made  a  great  impression  on  the  country.  It  was  stated 
that  in  a  single  year  29.3  of  the  whole  population  over  65  were  in 
receipt  of  poor-law  relief  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  assuming  that 
a  third  part  of  these  old  persons  belonged  to  the  well-to-do,  it  was 
calculated  that  not  much  less  than  three  in  seven  must  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  pauperism. 

There  has  been  much  controversy  about  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment ;  and,  even  if  it  be  admitted,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  to  atten- 
uate its  force.  In  the  poor-law  system  as  it  was  reformed  in  1834,  it 
was  a  first  principle  that  the  workhouse,  with  its  painful  and  degrad- 
ing associations,  was  to  be  the  chief  form  of  poor-law  relief,  and  that 
outdoor  relief  should  only  be  granted  on  exceptional  occasions  and  on 
stringent  conditions.  This  provision  has  been  gradually  relaxed.  Out- 
door relief,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor,  carries  with  it  very  little 
of  the  discredit  and  dislike  that  gathers  round  the  workhouse,  is  now 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  poor-law  relief ;  and  in  many  districts  it  is 
administered  with  great  laxity. 

It  has  been  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  immense 
44 
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majority  of  the  aged  and  deserving  poor  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor- 
law  relief,  only  receive  it  in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief,  and  very  often 
only  in  the  form  of  medical  relief,  and  that  if  they  go  to  the  work- 
house, it  is  only  when  their  peculiar  circumstances  make  it  desirable 
for  them  to  do  so.  "Wherever  a  more  stringent  system  of  relief  is  im- 
posed pauperism  invariably  and  rapidly  decreases ;  and  Mr.  Loch,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  has  collected  much 
evidence  to  show  that,  on  the  whole,  old-age  pauperism  is  diminishing, 
though  it  has  not  been  diminishing  at  the  same  rate  as  pauperism 
under  the  age  of  60.  The  administration  of  the  workhouses  has  also 
greatly  improved;  and  the  poor-law  infirmaries  are  becoming  hos- 
pitals which  are  largely  resorted  to  in  time  of  sickness  by  many  who 
might  easily  avoid  them.  On  the  whole,  old-age  destitution  is,  and 
must  be,  a  grave  question  for  philanthropists ;  but  there  has  been  great 
exaggeration  about  its  magnitude  and  its  hardships. 

The  expediency  of  devising  a  new  and  better  method  of  providing 
for  the  destitute  aged  poor  of  deserving  character  has  long  been 
smouldering  obscurely  in  English  politics  ;  but  it  obtained  a  real  im- 
portance for  the  first  time  when  a  very  strong  Royal  Commission, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Aberdare,  was  appointed,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1893,  to  inquire  into  the  question.  After  long  and  careful 
inquiry,  and  after  hearing  a  great  multitude  of  witnesses,  this  Com- 
mission reported  in  the  spring  of  1895.  The  majority  of  the  members, 
while  recommending  various  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  reported  decisively  against  any  system  of  old-age  pensions, 
either  in  the  form  of  endowment  or  assisted  assurance,  as  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good ;  but  a  minority,  which  derived  special  impor- 
tance from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  refused  to  accept  this 
decision  as  final,  and  urged  that  the  question  should  be  submitted  to 
a  smaller  body  of  experts.  In  the  election  which  took  place  in  1895 
the  question  appeared  frequently  upon  the  platform,  and  many  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  politics  pledged  themselves  on  the  subject. 

The  weight  which  is  always  attached  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  movement.  He  never  counte- 
nanced the  idea  of  universal  old-age  pensions  which  was  already 
advocated  by  many  ;  but  he  strongly  maintained  that  special  provi- 
sion, apart  from  the  poor-law,  and  in  the  shape  of  pensions,  might, 
and  ought  to,  be  made  for  the  old  and  deserving  poor ;  he  expressed 
his  belief  that  such  a  measure  "  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
secure  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes  ; "  and  he  suggested  as  the 
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most  feasible  scheme  that  "  whenever  a  man  acquires  for  himself  in  a 
friendly  society  or  any  other  society  a  pension  of  2  shillings  6  pence 
a  week  the  State  should  come  in  and  double  that  pension."  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  however,  did  not  insist  on  this  precise  proposal ;  but  he 
gave  the  question  a  great  prominence ;  and  among  politicians  on 
both  sides  there  was  a  manifest  tendency  to  make  party  capital  out 
of  it. 

A  purely  non-party  Committee,  presided  over  by  Lord  Rothschild, 
and  consisting  mainly  of  distinguished  financial  authorities  connected 
with  the  permanent  Civil  Service,  and,  therefore,  removed  from  active 
politics,  was  appointed  in  1896,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Aberdare  Commission,  to  inquire  specially  into  the 
question  of  old-age  pensions ;  and  it  reported  in  a  document  of  con- 
spicuous ability.  It  was  unanimous  in  condemning  as  impracticable 
or  dangerous  all  the  schemes  for  such  pensions  that  were  brought  be- 
fore it ;  and  it  fully  confirmed  the  views  of  the  preceding  Commission. 
If  this  question  ever  becomes  prominent  in  America,  this  report,  and 
the  evidence  on  which  it  is  based,  should  be  carefully  considered  ;  for 
it  clearly  shows  the  ways  in  which  measures  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  class  may  prove  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  them. 

If  the  matter  could  have  been  decided  by  pure  reasoning,  this 
report  might  have  been  generally  accepted  as  decisive.  But  many  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  had  at  the  election  made  speeches 
in  favor  of  old-age  pensions.  One  of  its  most  powerful  members  had 
thrown  his  weight  into  the  scale.  The  idea  had  taken  hold  of  great 
sections  of  the  working  classes.  The  trade-unions,  that  see  in  increas- 
ing old-age  poverty  the  chief  drawback  to  their  policy  of  enforcing 
in  each  trade  a  uniform  and  maximum  wage,  were  naturally  delighted 
that  the  State  should  undertake,  out  of  public  funds,  to  remove  their 
difficulty.  A  number  of  bills  dealing  with  the  question  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  private  members ;  and  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Government  to  take  it  up  had  become  a  favorite  form 
of  party  attack.  The  Government  acted  as  perhaps  most  govern- 
ments, under  the  circumstances,  would  have  done.  While  refusing  to 
give  any  pledge,  and  repudiating  any  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal pensions,  and  insisting  that  an  encouragement  of  thrift  should 
be  an  essential  condition  of  any  old-age-pension  scheme,  they  refused 
to  admit  that  a  false  departure  had  been  made ;  and  they  appointed 
a  new  Committee — of  which  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  a  member — 
to  report  upon  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  aged. 
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deserving  poor,  and  upon  the  feasibility  of  dealing  with  their  case  by 
old-age  pensions. 

Mr.  Chaplin,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  an 
experienced  and  very  popular  member  of  the  Cabinet,  presided  over 
the  Committee;  and  the  fact  that  he  drew  up  the  Eeport  of  the 
Majority  gave  that  report  its  chief  political  importance.  The  Com- 
mittee consisted  largely  of  members  who  had  already  committed 
themselves  deeply  in  favor  of  old-age  pensions ;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
disputed  in  England  that  it  carried  with  it  much  less  financial  and 
political  weight  than  its  predecessors ;  and  that  the  majority  report — 
which  was  carried  by  9  to  4 — is  more  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of 
its  recommendations  than  for  the  cogency  of  its  reasoning.  It  com- 
pletely, and  almost  contemptuously,  discarded  the  conclusions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Aberdare  Commission,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Rothschild  Committee ;  and  it  recommended  that  old-age  pensions, 
derived  in  part  from  Imperial  and  in  part  from  local  sources,  and 
varying  from  5  shillings  to  7  shillings  a  week,  should  be  granted  to  all 
the  deserving  poor  who  had  attained  the  age  of  65  and  whose  incomes 
did  not  exceed  10  shillings  a  week.  It  proposed  that  these  pensions 
should  be  granted  by  committees  established  in  every  poor-law  union 
and  elected  by  the  poor-law  guardians ;  that  they  should  be  revised 
every  three  years  ;  and  that  they  should  be  distributed  through  the 
agency  of  the  post  office. 

On  the  great  difiiculties  that  seemed  so  formidable  to  its  prede- 
cessors it  touched  very  lightly.  How  many  of  the  poor  were  likely 
under  the  proposed  system  to  become  pensioners,  and  what  burden  of 
taxation  was  likely  to  be  thrown  on  the  State,  were  questions  that 
were  put  aside  as  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry.  To  meet  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  deciding  upon  the  real  merits,  and  of  investigating  the 
real  circumstances,  of  the  great  masses  of  independent  and  industri- 
ous laborers  who  live  in  the  manufacturing  towns,  or  are  constantly 
moving  from  one  great  centre  of  population  to  another,  and  circulat- 
ing in  quest  of  work  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Empire,  it  was 
suggested  that  the  relief  be  confined  to  those  who  were  resident  in  a 
single  locality  ;  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  number  of  charities, 
endowed  out  of  old  legacies  or  donations,  and  applying  to  particular 
classes  or  districts,  had  come  to  be  administered  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  that  in  this  restricted  field  they  had  been  able  to 
convert  a  large  part  of  the  income  at  their  disposal  from  doles  into 
permanent  pensions. 
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The  thrift  test  and  the  character  test,  which  previous  inquirers  had 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  establish  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  were 
defined  on  the  loosest  lines.  The  pensioner  must  not,  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  years,  have  been  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment without  the  option  of  a  fine ;  he  must  not,  during  the  same 
period  of  time,  have  been  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief  ^'  other  than 
medical  relief  or  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  wholly  exceptional 
character ;  "  and  he  must  have  "  endeavored  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
by  his  industry  and  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  providence,  to 
make  provision  for  himself  and  those  immediately  dependent  on 
him." 

The  extreme  vagueness  and  the  extreme  elasticity  of  such  provi- 
sions are  sufficiently  manifest ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
give  any  real  assistance  in  practical  legislation ;  while  they  leave  the 
door  open  to  the  largest  and  most  lavish  expenditure.  I  have  endeav- 
ored in  a  minority  report  to  deal  with  these  questions  at  somewhat 
greater  length  than  my  present  space  will  admit ;  but  a  few  pages  may 
suffice  to  give  an  outline  of  the  case  of  those  who  believe  the  new 
policy  to  be  both  mistaken  and  dangerous. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  or  more  cheering  in  the  condition  of 
modern  England  than  the  extraordinary  diminution  that  has  taken 
place,  during  the  present  generation,  in  pauperism.  It  began  with 
the  reform  of  the  poor-law  in  1834 ;  and  although  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  relax  greatly  the  stringency  of  the  poor-law  regulations 
that  were  then  made,  it  has  steadily  continued.  Much  of  this  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  which  has  taken  place  in  most 
departments  of  English  industry,  and  which  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  great  decrease  in  the  cost  of  most  of  the  chief  necessaries  of 
life,  as  well  as  by  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work.  Sir 
Robert  Giffen,  in  the  very  remarkable  paper  which  he  published,  in 
1883,  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  England  during  the 
preceding  fifty  years,  has  shown  that  in  every  class  of  work  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  a  comparison  the  wages  of  the  laborer  have  in 
these  fifty  years  risen  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  in  most  cases  between 
60  and  100  per  cent ;  and  he  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  no  other 
section  of  the  community  has  obtained  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  and  improved  in  so  great  a  degree  in 
material  prosperity. 

But  the  mere  increase  of  wages  is  but  one  element  of  this  improve- 
ment.    The  very  mainspring  of  the  prosperity  of  the  great  masses 
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of  the  British  working  classes  is  to  be  found  in  their  increased  so- 
briety, and  in  the  habits  of  thrift  and  providence  that  have  followed 
the  spread  of  education.  The  statistics  of  the  Friendly  Societies, 
the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies,  the  Building  Societies,  the 
savings  banks,  and  of  countless  other  institutions,  created  by  volun- 
tary working-class  effort  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  against  sickness, 
or  death,  and  providing  working-class  investments,  attest  in  the 
clearest  manner  the  rapid  growth  of  provident  and  thrifty  habits 
among  the  wage-earning  classes.  In  no  other  respect  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  nation  so  marked  and  so  indisputable,  and  no  element  in 
the  national  character  is  more  important  to  its  prosperity  and  to  its 
enduring  greatness.  In  the  evidence  that  was  brought  before  our 
Committee,  it  was  shown  that  since  1849  the  pauperism  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  reduced  from  62.7  per  1,000  to  26.2  per  1,000,  if 
lunatics  and  vagrants  are  included,  to  22.8  per  1,000,  if  lunatics  and 
vagrants  are  excluded. 

The  first,  and  most  vital,  condition  of  any  sound  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  poverty  is,  that  it  should  not  impair  these  industrial 
qualities,  or  weaken  these  vast  voluntary  organizations  of  self-help 
which  are  their  result.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  old-age-pension  policy 
is  compatible  with  this  condition  ? 

It  proposes  to  open,  in  addition  to  the  existing  system  of  poor- 
relief,  a  new  fund,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  pounds  a  year, 
and  drawn  from  compulsory  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing 
simple  poverty ;  a  fund  to  which  it  is  to  be  rather  creditable  than 
otherwise  to  resort ;  a  fund  which  is  intended  to  deal,  not  with  ex- 
ceptional calamity,  but  with  that  which  springs  from  the  mere  efflux 
of  time,  and  which  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  most  normal  and  most 
easily  foreseen.  It  proposes  to  teach  the  whole  working  population 
to  look  to  the  State,  and  not  to  themselves,  for  the  provision  for  their 
old  age  and  for  the  old  age  of  those  who  might  be  dependent  on 
them,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives  to  thrift — 
the  very  mainspring  of  productive  and  self-sacrificing  industry.  And 
it  proposes  to  do  this  at  a  time  when  wages  are  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  before;  when  voluntary  societies  for  securing  the 
poor  from  want  are  flourishing  and  increasing  as  they  have  never 
done  before ;  when  the  rapid  decline  of  pauperism  is  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  most  universally  recognized  signs  of  national  improve- 
ment. Can  it  be  seriously  believed  that  the  addition  of  many  mil- 
lions a  year  to  the  State  funds  directly  employed  in  the  relief  of 
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poverty  will,  in  the  long  run,  tend  to  diminish  pauperism  or  to  en- 
courage self-reliance  and  thrift  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  other  more  considerable  advocates  of 
old-age  pensions  clearly  see  that  if  such  pensions  are  to  be  of  real 
value  they  must  discriminate  between  the  deserving  and  the  unde- 
serving ;  and  they  believe  that  they  may  have  the  effect  of  stimulat- 
ing, instead  of  weakening,  thrift.  For  this  purpose  several  schemes 
have  been  devised. 

The  most  popular  Continental  method  of  achieving  this  end  is  by 
a  law  obliging  the  working  man  in  early  life  to  insure  against  old 
age,  and  by  supplementing  the  income  derived  from  this  insurance 
by  a  State  subsidy.  In  Germany,  where  this  system  is  actually 
carried  out,  the  old-age  pension  is  derived  from  three  sources ;  viz., 
compulsory  insurance  by  the  workers,  compulsory  contribution  by 
the  employer,  and  a  State  subsidy.  Compulsory  insurance  found  for 
many  years  a  powerful  English  advocate  in  Canon  Blackley ;  and 
it  has  been  recommended  by  a  recent  inquiry  in  Holland,  which, 
however,  refused  to  propose  any  system  of  old-age  pensions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  accounts,  the  German  system  has  been  far  from ' 
successful  either  economically  or  politically ;  and  it  has  certainly 
not  prevented  Socialism  from  becoming  one  of  the  great  dangers 
of  the  State.  Into  this  question,  however,  it  is  needless  to  enter,  as 
it  is  now  universally  admitted  in  England  that  compulsory  insurance 
for  old  age  is  an  impossibility ;  for  it  would  certainly  be  repudiated 
by  the  Avorking  classes. 

A  large  group  of  proposals  are  to  the  eifect  that  old-age  pen- 
sions should  be  granted  to  all  poor  persons  over  the  age  of  65 
whose  total  income  is  less  than  10  shillings  a  week,  provided  that  a 
certain  portion  of  that  income  consists  of  a  fixed  annuity  acquired 
by  their  own  industry  and  thrift.  It  is  urged  that  in  most  of  the 
great  branches  of  industry  a  deserving  man  in  his  earlier  and 
stronger  years  could  easily  earn  such  an  annuity ;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  State  should  double  it,  or  add  to  it  sufiicient  to  make  it  up  to 
10  shillings  a  week,  or  supplement  it  by  a  fixed  grant  of  2  shillings 
6  pence,  or  5  shillings,  or  even  7  shillings  a  week. 

The  objections  to  such  schemes  are  very  serious.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  they  encourage  a  workman  to  save  up  to  the  amount  required 
to  secure  a  pension,  they  would  have  a  directly  opposite  effect  as 
soon  as  that  amount  had  been  attained.  The  first  result  of  any  ad- 
dition to  his  income  would  then  be  to  disqualify  him  for  a  pen- 
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sion.  It  is  also  obvious  that  the  pensioner  of  65  would  have  a  strong 
inducement  to  abstain  from  the  work  he  could  easily  do,  and  that  if 
he  continued  to  do  it  he  would  compete  on  exceptionally  favorable 
terms  with  the  workman  who,  though  he  had  passed  the  prime  of 
life,  was  not  yet  entitled  to  a  pension,  restricting  his  means  of  em- 
ployment and  beating  down  his  wages.  Many  of  the  most  neces- 
sitous and  deserving  poor  would  also  be  left  unrelieved. 

Although  it  is  true  that  in  the  more  flourishing  trades  men  could 
easily  in  early  life  save  out  of  their  wages  a  sufiicient  sum  to  acquire 
this  annuity,  there  are  large  fields  of  industry  in  which  such  a  sav- 
ing would  be  almost  or  absolutely  impossible.  We  have  had  melan- 
choly evidence  of  how  utterly  insuf&cient  most  forms  of  women's 
wages  are  to  provide  the  needed  margin.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  agricultural  laborer  in  the  more  depressed  districts  in  England 
and  in  large  tracts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Even  in  the  more  re- 
munerative employments  innumerable  special  circumstances  would 
prevent  a  thrifty  and  deserving  man  from  obtaining  this  annuity. 
Certainly  no  one  is  more  deserving  of  compassion  and  State  aid  than 
the  widow  and  young  orphans  of  a  working  man ;  but  the  scheme 
we  are  considering  would  not  only  not  help  them,  but  would  most 
seriously  injure  them.  It  is  a  direct  incentive  to  the  workman  to 
sink  his  savings  in  an  annuity  which  would  terminate  with  his  own 
life. 

The  whole  policy,  indeed,  of  attempting  to  turn  all  working-class 
savings  into  this  one  channel  is  a  false  one ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  no  kind  of  saving  is  in  fact  less  popular  among  workingmen 
than  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity.  I  may  here  be  allowed  to 
quote  a  few  lines  from  my  own  report : 

"In  the  infinitely  various  conditions  of  a  workingman's  life  thrift  will  take  many 
forms,  and  an  attempt  to  prescribe  a  single  form  is  eminently  injudicious.  The  whole 
life-plan  of  a  farmer  whose  farm  will  remain  with  him  to  the  end  will  be  different  from 
that  of  an  artisan  or  a  domestic  servant  whose  power  of  earning  a  livelihood  depends 
entirely  upon  his  physical  strength.  The  former  will  probably  find  it  most  profitable 
to  expend  his  savings  on  the  improvement  of  his  farm.  Where  the  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship  prevails  most  agricultural  thrift  is  directed  to  the  purchase  and  en- 
largement of  farms.  In  Ireland  it  is  largely  directed  to  the  purchase  of  tenant  right, 
or  to  enabling  the  younger  members  of  the  family  to  emigrate. 

*'  Nor  is  it  true  that  even  the  artisan  will  find  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  the  best 
thing  to  be  aimed  at.  To  buy  a  house  or  some  furniture  ;  to  start  a  small  business  ; 
to  expend  his  savings  in  tiding  over  periods  of  slack  or  failing  work  ;  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  which  some  fluctuation  in  the  market  gives  to  the  man  who  can  trans- 
port himself  promptly  to  a  new  locality  or  a  new  business  is  often  far  more  to  his  advan- 
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tage.  Above  all,  money  expended  in  settling  his  family  is  often  his  best  policy  as  well 
as  the  course  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  community.  At  present  a  large  propor- 
tion of  working  men  look  forward  to  their  children  to  help  them  in  their  old  age,  and 
make  it  a  main  object  of  their  lives  to  place  them  in  a  position  to  do  so.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  wise  thing  for  the  State  either  to  emancipate  children  from  this  duty  or 
to  induce  every  married  working  man  to  sink  his  savings  in  an  annuity  which  will  end 
with  his  life  and  from  which  his  widow  and  children  can  derive  no  benefit.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  that  in  selecting  between  alternative  ways 
of  providing  for  old  age  he  should  be  induced  to  choose  that  which  throws  the  greatest 
burden  on  the  State.  With  the  vast  increase  of  population,  with  the  great  fluctuations 
of  modern  industry,  and  with  the  rapid  development  of  the  colonies,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  both  in  the  interest  of  the  working  men  and  of  the  State  that  they  should  be 
induced  to  transfer  themselves  from  congested  towns  and  from  exhausted  industries  to 
new  fields.  A  general  pension  system  would  certainly  contribute  most  powerfully  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  so." 

It  has  been  proposed  by  others  that  the  pension  fund  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies,  and  that  they 
should  be  intrusted  with  its  administration,  or  that  subscription  to 
such  societies  for  a  certain  number  of  years  should  be  taken  by  the 
State  as  the  thrift  test.  On  the  first  proposal  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  these  great  voluntary  societies  are  themselves  opposed  to  it ;  for, 
if  they  were  directly  subsidized  by  the  State,  they  would  be  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  State  control  of  their  management  and  their  finances, 
which  they  do  not  desire.  It  is  observed  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  subscribers  to  these  societies  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  come  upon  the  poor-rates ;  and  if  a  system  of  old-age  pensions 
were  confined  to  these  limits,  it  would  act  in  the  most  unequal  man- 
ner. Their  members  are  drawn  in  a  far  larger  proportion  from  the 
lucrative  and  flourishing  trades  than  from  those  which  are  strug- 
gling and  underpaid.  Few  women  belong  to  them.  In  Ireland, 
which  is  the  poorest  part  of  the  Empire,  Friendly  Societies  scarcely 
exist ;  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  large  districts  in  Wales  and 
Scotland.  The  main  result  of  such  proposals  would  be  to  concen- 
trate the  new  State  fund  for  the  relief  of  poverty  on  the  richest 
parts  of  the  Empire,  and  on  the  trades  that  need  it  the  least. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  any  efficient  test  of  thrift  is 
very  evident ;  and  those  proposed  by  a  large  number  of  the  advo- 
cates of  old-age  pensions  are  so  easy  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  Some 
consider  it  sufficient  that  a  man  has  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
not  been  in  receipt  of  poor-law  relief,  except  medical  relief  or  relief 
granted  under  "  exceptional  circumstances."  Others  would  accept 
the  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  lived  to  be  65,  as  the  drunken  and  dis- 
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reputable  workman  seldom  lives  so  long.  A  large  number  of  reso- 
lutions have  condemned  Mr.  Chaplin's  report  on  the  grounds  that 
old-age  pensions  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  "  deserving  "  poor ; 
that  they  ought  to  begin  at  an  earlier  age  than  65  ;  that  they  ought 
to  be  administered  by  a  body  totally  unconnected  with  the  poor-law, 
so  as  to  carry  with  them  no  taint  of  pauperism  or  eleemosynary  relief. 
They  ought,  it  is  said,  to  be  universal ;  to  be  looked  on  as  a  matter 
of  strict  right ;  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  pen- 
sion given  to  the  soldier  or  the  civil  servant. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  this  may  carry  us  very  far.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  of  the  most  popular  proposals  would  involve  an  annual 
expenditure  of  considerably  more  than  twenty  millions  of  pounds — 
making  allowance  for  the  saving  that  might  be  effected  in  the  ordi- 
nary poor-law  relief,  but  not  counting  the  cost  of  administration. 
And  this  expenditure  would  be  a  growing  one ;  and  once  accepted  it 
could  hardly  be  withdrawn.  The  vast  addition  to  the  national  debt 
that  might  follow  a  great  European  war  or  the  great  shrinkage  of  the 
national  income  that  might  easily  follow  some  revolution  in  trade 
or  manufacture  might  render  the  burden  of  taxation  incomparably 
more  serious  than  at  present ;  but  once  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation had  learned  to  regard  State  support  in  old  age  as  their  normal 
prospect  and  their  inalienable  right,  it  would  be  impossible,  without 
producing  a  social  revolution,  to  recede.  All  the  advantages  gained 
by  generations  of  economical  administration  of  the  national  finance 
would  be  nullified ;  Avhile  the  certain  result  of  this  crushing  addi- 
tion to  taxation  would  be  to  weaken  incalculably  the  spirit  of  thrift, 
providence,  and  self-reliance,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lower  wages, 
by  removing  one  of  the  great  considerations  by  which  they  are  reg- 
ulated. And  this  reduction  of  wages  would  fall  not  only  on  the 
recipient  of  the  pension,  but  also  on  multitudes  who  would  never 
live  to  attain  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  general 
system  of  pensions  attached  to  the  labor  of  the  wage-earner  must 
lower  wages,  at  least  among  all  those  who  are  approaching  the 
pension  age ;  while  it  would  prevent  or  retard  their  natural  increase 
over  a  far  wider  area. 

It  would  also  most  certainly  bring  with  it  the  gravest  danger  of 
corruption.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  secure  the  pure  and  impar- 
tial administration  of  these  vast  funds ;  but  the  political  dangers 
would  be  much  more  serious.  It  is  proposed  that  the  pension  sys- 
tem should  be  first  introduced  on  a  small  scale,  but  gradually  ex- 
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tended  till  it  included  all  the  aged  poor,  or  at  least  all  who  were 
deserving.  Such  a  question  would  infallibly  pass  into  the  competi- 
tions of  party  warfare.  It  would  become  in  most  constituencies  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  electioneering  tests.  Rival  candidates  would 
be  competing  for  the  votes  of  a  wage-earning  electorate  who  had  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  increasing  or  extending  pensions  and  in 
relaxing  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  given.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that  in  many  cases  their  first  object  would  be  to  outbid  one  another, 
and  that  national  and  party  politics  would  soon  be  forced  into  a 
demoralizing  race  of  extravagance  ? 

I  have  already,  I  fear,  somewhat  exceeded  the  limits  that  were 
assigned  to  me,  and  I  must  draw  this  article  to  a  close  ;  but  I  cannot 
conclude  without  protesting  against  the  supposition  that  those  who 
think  with  me  are  indifferent  to  the  great  evil  of  old-age  destitution 
and  propose  nothing  for  its  relief.  The  committees  which  have  most 
clearly  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  old-age  pensions  have  also  urged, 
that  within  the  lines  of  our  present  poor-law  system  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble to  do  much,  by  an  improved  classification,  to  distinguish  among 
the  recipients  of  poor-law  relief  between  the  respectable  and  the 
worthless.  Much  has  already  been  done,  and  in  the  most  important 
unions  the  guardians  have  introduced  a  large  amount  of  classifica- 
tion by  merit.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  immense  majority  of  the 
respectable  aged  poor  are  now  relieved  only  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  comfortable  infirmaries.  The  severe  test  of  absolute  destitution 
has  in  practice  been  greatly  relaxed ;  there  is  a  legal  provision  pre- 
venting those  who  are  receiving  help  from  Friendly  Societies  from 
being  disqualified  for  relief  ;  husbands  and  wives  are  no  longer  sep- 
arated in  the  workhouse ;  and  in  some  unions  of  which  we  had  evi- 
dence much  more  has  been  done.  This,  however,  depends  too  much 
on  the  will  of  particular  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  there  are  in  con- 
sequence great  inequalities  of  treatment.  The  condition  of  the 
deserving  poor  may  be  greatly  improved  by  relaxation  in  points  of 
hours,  discipline,  and  visitors,  and  by  workhouse  arrangements  secur- 
ing more  universally  that  paupers  who  have  lived  respectable  lives 
should  not  be  obliged  to  mix  with  the  drunken,  the  disreputable,  and 
the  hopelessly  idle.  And,  though  extensions  of  outdoor  relief  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  entail  great  dangers,  yet  under  wise  and 
strict  administration  something  more  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 

But  all  this  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  poor-law  relief,  and 
not  as  the  recognition  of  a  claim  of  right  for  services  supposed  to 
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have  been  rendered  to  the  community.  ISTo  form  of  State  Socialism 
is  more  dangerous  than  the  doctrine  which  has  been  countenanced  by 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  which  is  making  many  disciples  in  England  : 
namely,  that  an  industrious  man,  who  has  pursued  his  course  in  life 
with  perfect  independence,  made  his  own  contracts,  chosen  his  own 
work,  and  been  paid  for  it  by  stipulated  wages,  is  entitled,  if  he  fails 
in  obtaining  a  sufficiency  for  his  old  age,  to  be  placed  as  a  "  soldier 
of  industry  "  in  the  same  category  as  State  servants,  and  to  receive 
like  them,  not  on  the  ground  of  compassion,  but  of  right,  a  State  pen- 
sion drawn  from  the  taxation  of  the  community.  There  is  no  real 
analogy  between  the  relief  that  is  very  properly  granted  to  such 
workmen  in  their  destitution,  and  the  pensions— largely  of  the  nature 
of  deferred  pay — that  are  given  by  the  State  or  by  private  employers, 
under  the  terms  of  distinct  contracts,  and  for  specific  services  duly 
rendered,  to  those  who  have  entered  into  their  employment  and 
placed  themselves  under  their  control.  W.  H.  Lecky. 
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The  various  schemes  which  universities  and  colleges  have  tried  in 
recent  years  with  a  view  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  knowledge  outside 
their  own  halls  have  attracted  much  public  attention.  But  there  are 
probably  comparatively  few  persons  who  realize  that  there  is  a  univer- 
sity extension  movement  along  agricultural  lines  which,  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  effectiveness,  already  surpasses  any  similar  movement 
in  other  directions.  Some  important  features  of  this  agricultural 
movement  have  not  usually  been  included  under  the  term  ^'  university 
extension ' '  ;  and  yet  these  are,  in  many  respects,  the  very  things 
which  might  most  properly  be  thus  denominated.  The  neglect  to  call 
them  by  their  right  name  may,  however,  explain,  in  part  at  least,  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  estimate  correctly  the  magnitude  of 
existing  university  extension  work  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 

At  the  head  of  this  movement  in  our  country  are  :  (1)  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  ;  and  (2)  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  which  are  departments  of  universities  and  colleges — 
departments  largely  endowed  by  national  grants  of  land  and  money. 
While  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  organized  as  a  university 
or  a  college,  it  is,  nevertheless,  giving  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
struction to  persons  who  come  to  its  laboratories  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  and  is  carrying  on  scientific  investigations  which  in  variety, 
scope,  and  importance  entitle  it  to  rank  with  the  best  of  our  univer- 
sities. Indeed,  in  its  wide  and  free  dissemination  of  information  it 
easily  surpasses  them  all.  The  annual  output  of  publications  of  the 
Department  has  now  reached  500  different  documents,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  very  elementary  leaflets  to  elaborate  reports  on  subjects  of 
the  highest  scientific  importance.  These  documents  are,  for  the  most 
part,  freely  given  to  all  applicants  who  show  in  any  way  that  they 
will  be  benefited  by  them  ;  and  the  distribution  is  so  wide  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  nearly  7,000,000  copies  were  sent  out  last  year.  This  does 
not  include  the  Year-book  of  the  Department — abound  volume  of  some 
800  pages  filled  mainly  with  popular  articles  on  live  agricultural  topics, 
profusely  illustrated.    The  edition  of  the  Year-book  is  500,000  copies. 
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The  agricultural  experiment  stations  are  organized,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, in  connection  with  universities  and  colleges.  They  constitute 
research  departments  of  these  institutions,  and  confine  their  investiga- 
tions to  agricultural  subjects.  There  are  now  fifty -six  of  these  stations 
in  the  United  States.  At  least  one  station  is  in  operation  in  every  State 
and  Territory  ;  and  there  is  one  in  Alaska  as  well  as  in  Hawaii.  The 
reports  of  their  own  investigations  and  of  other  related  information 
which  these  stations  publish  annually  fill  over  400  different  publica- 
tions. They  are  distributed  under  franks  to  half  a  million  addresses. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  any  university  extension  work 
which  can  at  all  compare  with  that  which  is  carried  on  through  the 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  experiment  sta- 
tions. In  variety  of  subjects  treated,  in  the  wideness  and  magnitude 
of  its  distribution  of  information,  and  in  the  substantial  backing  of  sci- 
entific investigation  and  general  accuracy  of  statement,  it  exceeds  by 
far  any  university  extension  scheme  yet  devised. 

Like  all  things  human  this  work  has  its  deficiencies,  among  which 
a  certain  element  of  lavishness  would  perhaps  most  readily  attract  at- 
tention. But  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  our  agricultural  regions 
and  the  variety  and  mass  of  our  agricultural  population,  the  provision 
thus  made  for  keeping  them  informed  regarding  matters  vitally  affect- 
ing the  progress  of  their  art  does  not  seem  out  of  proportion  to  their 
requirements.  It  takes  large  editions  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  demand 
for  good  reading  matter  of  an  agricultural  population  of  40,000,000 
souls,  scattered  over  10,000,000  farms.  And  if  only  a  portion  of  this 
population  has  as  yet  become  alive  to  the  importance  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted Avith  the  fruits  of  scientific  investigation  along  agricultural 
lines,  so  much  the  more  reason,  from  a  university  extension  stand- 
point, for  engaging  in  the  missionary  enterprise  of  bringing  this  in- 
formation, in  alluring  form,  to  the  notice  of  these  people. 

The  fault,  then,  is  not  in  the  magnificence  of  the  plan  of  university 
extension  work  which  the  Department  and  the  stations  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  on,  but  in  the  details  of  its  execution.  As  friends  of  uni- 
versity extension  we  may  rejoice  in  the  liberality  of  National  and 
State  governments  which  make  so  great  a  work  possible  ;  and  we  may 
hope  that  its  marked  success  will  lead  to  a  greater  perfection  of  the 
methods  of  distributing  information  to  our  farmers  through  printed 
documents,  so  that  all  who  desire  to  have  them  may  get  them,  and  all 
who  need  them  may  have  them  brought  to  their  attention  in  a  way  to 
induce  them  to  take  and  profit  by  these  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  them- 
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selves.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  story  of  university  extension  in  agri- 
culture. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  thou- 
sands of  simple  cooperative  experiments  in  which  farmers  take  part 
are  now  annually  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  They 
consist  principally  in  the  growing  of  different  kinds  of  crops,  such  as 
wheat,  grasses,  sugar  beets,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  or  in  the  testing  of 
different  kinds  of  fertilizers  as  applied  to  the  soils  and  crops  in  differ- 
ent localities.  These  experiments  are  performed  in  accordance  with 
plans  furnished  by  the  experiment  stations  ;  and  when  they  are  con- 
ducted in  the  most  effective  way  the  cooperating  farmers  are  visited, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  officers  in  immediate  charge  of  the  experi- 
ments. Usually  the  experiment  stations  furnish  the  seeds,  fertilizers, 
or  other  materials  to  be  used  in  the  experiments,  while  the  farmers 
supply  the  land  and  the  labor. 

When  such  experiments  are  wisely  planned  and  thoroughly  exe- 
cuted they  often  give  results  of  considerable  value,  especially  as  show- 
ing how  the  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations  may  be  most 
successfully  applied  to  farm  practice.  In  the  early  days  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  in  this  country,  for  example,  much  was  learned  regard- 
ing the  fertilizer  requirements  of  farm  lands  in  the  Eastern  States,  by 
a  large  series  of  cooperative  experiments.  More  recently  it  has  been 
determined,  through  such  experiments,  in  what  parts  of  the  country 
beets  having  a  sufficiently  high  sugar  content  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  are  likely  to  be  profitably  grown.  In  the  sugar-beet 
experiments  thousands  of  farmers  cooperated,  and  all  the  States  and 
Territories  were  included  in  the  work. 

But  the  chief  value  of  cooperative  experiments  lies  in  their  educa- 
tional effect.  They  bring  the  advantages  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  home  to  many  farmers  who  would  otherwise 
know  little  or  nothing  of  them.  They  convince  many  doubting  farmers 
that,  after  all,  science  may  be  able  to  teach  some  interesting  and  im- 
portant lessons  which  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  agriculture.  The 
farms  on  which  the  experimental  plats  are  located  become  centres  of 
light  and  inspiration  to  the  farming  community  around  them.  The 
experiments  suggest  that  possibly  it  may  be  better  to  deviate  from  the 
old  routine,  that  there  may  be  new  crops  and  new  methods  which  it 
would  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  know  about  and  perhaps  to  introduce. 
They  stir  up  much  discussion  as  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  results  published  by  the  experiment  stations,  and  take  many 
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farmers  on  excursions  of  thought,  if  not  of  action,  out  into  the  new 
world  of  progress  in  agricultural  science  and  practice,  about  which 
they  very  likely  had  known  nothing  prior  to  the  advent  of  actual  ex- 
periments in  their  midst.  They  help  to  enlist  a  considerable  body  of 
the  more  intelligent  and  progressive  farmers  more  firmly  on  the  side 
of  the  men  and  institutions  laboring  to  extend  agricultural  education 
and  research.  In  these  and  other  ways  they  supplement  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Department  and  the  experiment  stations  in  the  dissemi- 
nation of  useful  knowledge  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  make  those 
publications  more  intelligible  and  interesting  to  farmer  readers.  At 
present,  the  chief  difficulty  which  the  experiment  stations  are  obliged 
to  overcome,  before  they  can  extend  experiments  of  this  description,  is 
the  lack  of  funds  which  may  be  used  in  conducting  them  properly  and 
supervising  them  thoroughly.  The  farmers  are  learning  to  be  good 
critics  of  such  work  ;  and  it  is  a  harder  task  each  year  to  satisfy  their 
proper  demand  for  experiments  that  will  more  exactly  meet  their 
practical  requirements. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  at  least  2,000  farmers'  institutes,  which  were  attended  by 
audiences  aggregating  half  a  million  farmers.  These  institutes  are  or- 
ganized partly  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  ;  but  more  usually  they  are  managed  by  the 
State  Boards  and  Commissioners  of  Agriculture.  Whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  their  general  management,  the  officers  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  very  largely  employed  to 
give  instruction  in  them. 

The  institutes  have  been  well  called  the  adult  farmers'  school. 
Here  they  may  learn  from  scientists  and  investigators  the  principles 
that  underlie  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  from  successful  farmers  the 
best  methods  of  applying  those  principles.  Through  the  institutes  the 
views  of  both  farmers  and  investigators  are  broadened,  and  sympa- 
thetic relations  are  established  by  the  close  social  contact  which  marks 
the  institute  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The  programmes  are  planned 
to  promote  the  interchange  of  ideas  ;  a  free  and  full  discussion  being 
sought  upon  topics  introduced  in  a  paper  by  some  specialist.  Speakers 
upon  scientific  subjects  and  successful  farmers  who  have  attained  more 
than  local  reputations  are  usually  selected  as  institute  workers  by 
those  who  have  charge  of  the  system  of  institutes  for  the  State  ;  or 
they  may  be  chosen  by  the  local  authorities  from  lists  of  such  workers 
prepared  by  the  central  bureau.  The  local  committee  invites  successful 
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farmers  of  the  neighboring  districts  to  explain  their  methods,  and  pro- 
vides music  as  well  as  literary  or  other  general  exercises.  All  persons 
in  attendance,  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  prominent,  are  urged 
to  ask  questions  upon  points  suggested  in  the  addresses  and  to  present 
related  facts  gained  from  personal  experience.  A  ''  question  box  "  is 
frequently  made  use  of  ;  answers  being  given  by  the  conductor  of  the 
institute  or  by  someone  specially  fitted  to  supply  the  desired  informa- 
tion. 

Farmers'  institutes  are  now  regularly  held  in  at  least  thirty  States. 
In  those  States  where  they  have  reached  their  highest  development 
their  importance  as  educational  institutions  is  very  great.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  number  of  institutes  annually  conducted.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  hundreds  of  them  are  held  each  year  ;  in 
Massachusetts  there  are  now  125,  with  an  attendance  of  about  13,000 
persons  ;  in  Indiana  about  100,  with  an  attendance  of  over  25,000  ;  in 
Minnesota  50,  with  an  attendance  ranging  from  300  to  1,000  ;  in  Wis- 
consin 120,  with  an  attendance  of  over  50,000.  In  Michigan  institutes 
are  held  in  nearly  every  county,  and  the  total  attendance  is  reported 
to  reach  120,000.  Sixty  thousand  copies  of  the  annual  bulletin  of  the 
Wisconsin  institutes,  in  which  the  best  addresses  are  grouped  together 
to  make  a  book  of  over  300  pages,  are  annually  distributed.  A  copy  of 
this  book  is  put  into  every  school  library  in  the  State. 

One  phase  of  the  development  of  farmers'  institutes  in  this  country 
is  especially  interesting.  When  the  institutes  were  first  organized  the 
farmers  seemed  to  prefer  to  listen  to  addresses  from  successful  local 
farmers  ;  but  of  late  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  ex- 
perts who  can  give  the  farmers  definite  information  based  on  wide 
practical  experience  or  thorough  experimental  investigations.  This  is 
believed  to  indicate  that  a  large  body  of  our  more  intelligent  farmers 
are  becoming  deeply  impressed  by  the  studies  which  are  being  made 
along  practical  and  scientific  lines  related  to  agriculture. 

Another  feature  of  university  extension  in  agriculture  is  the  home 
reading  course  for  farmers.  A  very  interesting  movement  in  this  di- 
rection was  inaugurated  by  the  State  College  of  Pennsylvania  in  1892. 
A  reading  course  for  farmers  was  prepared  on  the  plan  of  the  weU- 
known  Chautauqua  courses  in  other  subjects,  and  was  at  first  known 
as  '^  The  Chautauqua  Course  of  Home  Keading  in  Agriculture. "  This 
included  a  ''  carefully  prepared  course  of  reading  designed  to  cover 
the  most  important  branches  of  agricultural  science  and  practice,  per- 
sonal advice  and  assistance  through  correspondence,  and  examinations 
45 
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upon  the  subjects  read,  with  certificates  and  diplomas  for  those  attain- 
ing certain  grades  of  excellence. "  Owing  to  the  success  attending  the 
beginnings  of  this  enterprise  the  scheme  has  since  undergone  consider- 
able development.  It  has  been  found  desirable  not  merely  to  prescribe 
certain  books  to  be  read,  but  to  send  out  carefully  prepared  lessons 
with  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  student.  The  courses  have  been 
divided  so  as  to  constitute  separate  courses  in  different  subjects,  such 
as  plant  production,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  horticulture,  and 
home  economics.  In  the  present  year  lessons  on  seventeen  different 
subjects  are  offered.  Several  thousand  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
these  courses. 

The  CoUege  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  has  also  made  a 
great  success  of  home  reading  courses  for  farmers.  The  details  of  this 
work  are  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  farmer,  who  is  not  a  college- 
bred  man,  but  who  works  under  the  direction  of  college  officers.  "  The 
gist  of  the  E'ew  York  plan  is  to  give  the  farmer  a  short  specially-pre- 
pared lesson  and  then  to  quiz  him  on  it. "  The  plan  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  help  is  especially  needed  by  the  farmer  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  read,  and  that  if  he  can  be  made  to  have  an  interest  in  ^^  simple, 
short,  and  easily  digested  ' '  lessons,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  take  up 
more  serious  reading  later.  Other  essential  features  of  this  plan  are 
the  ^'  active  organization  of  reading  clubs  "  and  the  sending  of  special 
inspectors  and  lecturers  to  these  clubs.  In  the  winter  of  1898-99  les- 
sons on  five  topics  were  used,  and  8,605  readers,  of  whom  over  8,000 
resided  in  New  York  State,  were  enrolled.  The  agricultural  colleges 
in  a  number  of  other  States  have  undertaken  to  organize  and  manage 
farmers'  reading  courses. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  has  also  been 
very  successful  in  the  promotion  of  another  form  of  university  exten- 
sion, which  is  likely  to  prove  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  common 
schools  of  this  country.  This  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  nature  study 
into  the  rural  schools.  The  work  has  been  organized  under  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  and  has  been  carried  on  partly  by  the  regular  professors  and 
instructors  of  the  college  of  agriculture  and  partly  by  the  corps  of  sta- 
tion officers.  This  enterprise  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  one  of  the 
fundamental  faults  in  our  agricultural  condition  is,  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  instruct  children  in  matters  which  will  awaken  an 
interest  in  country  life,  and  that  the  proper  place  to  correct  this  evil  is 
in  the  rural  schools.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the  rural  schools  in  New 
York  State,  it  was  determined  that  the  best  way  in  which  to  reach 
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the  pupils  and  teachers  was  ^'  by  short  and  sharp  observations  upon 
plants,  insects,  and  other  natural  objects,  and  not  by  means  of  definite 
lectures  of  stated  lengths. ' ' 

In  carrying  out  these  ideas  leaflets  on  different  subjects  have  been 
prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  widely  distributed.  These  leaflets 
show  how  vital  this  nature  study  may  be  made  to  future  agriculture, 
although  it  is  not  in  itself  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  In  one  leaflet 
the  teacher  is  instructed  to  have  the  children  plant  squash-seeds,  dig 
some  of  them  up  at  intervals  to  learn  how  seeds  germinate,  and  watch 
what  happens  to  the  little  plants  as  they  push  their  way  up  through 
the  soil  and  unfold  their  stems  and  leaves  in  the  air.  The  story  of  a 
corn-plant's  growth  from  seed  to  blade  and  ear  and  full  corn  in  the  ear 
is  told  and  illustrated.  The  life  history  of  the  humble,  but  useful,  toad 
is  described  in  the  hope  ''  that  the  feeling  of  repugnance  and  dislike, 
and  the  consequent  cruelty  to  toads,  will  disappear  when  the  children 
know  something  about  their  wonderful  changes  in  form,  structure, 
and  habits,  and  how  harmless  and  helpful  they  are. ' '  Four  apple- twigs 
form  the  subject  of  some  other  lessons  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
a  child  can  learn  from  such  simple  materials  about  the  way  trees  grow. 
At  another  time  the  children  are  encouraged  to  plant  little  gardens 
and  carefully  watch  some  of  the  things  that  grow  in  them.  Or  they 
study  some  insect  which  preys  upon  fruit,  or  make  collections  of  the 
insects  about  their  homes,  or  watch  the  latter  to  see  whether  they  are 
doing  things  good  or  bad  for  the  farmer. 

The  officers  in  charge  of  this  work  visit  schools,  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  farmers'  meetings,  to  explain  the  plan  of  instruction  and 
help  along  the  work.  During  the  past  year  instruction  of  this  nature 
has  been  given  to  some  25,000  teachers.  The  movement  has  become 
so  popular  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  officers  in  charge  of  it  to  keep  up 
with  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  leaflets  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  teachers  in  the  city  schools  as  well  as  those  in  country  schools. 
Colleges  in  other  States  are  taking  up  this  work  ;  and  there  is  a  wide- 
spread interest  in  it  among  school  officers  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Without  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  reforms  needed  in 
our  rural  schools  is  the  introduction  of  teaching  with  regard  to  the 
facts  and  phenomena  of  nature.  At  last  we  seem  to  have  found  a  prac- 
tical way  to  overcome  the  conservatism  of  the  school  men  and  the 
farmers.  A.  C.  True. 
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"With  the  ebbing  of  the  last  breath  of  life  of  Khalifa  Abdullah, 
on  his  prayer-rug,  when  his  half-hearted  army  was  crushed,  near 
Jebel  Gedir,  in  the  closing  days  of  last  l^ovember,  one  of  Britain's 
great  missions  in  Africa,  calling  for  years  of  toil  and  a  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  life  and  treasure,  was  brought  to  a  triumphant  conclu- 
sion. This  snuffing  out  of  the  smouldering  ember  of  Mahdiism 
marked  an  important  stage  in  England's  plan  of  empire  in  the  Dark 
Continent ;  but,  though  an  easy  victory  attended  her  conflict  with 
a  disorganized  force  of  desert  people  north  of  the  equator,  the  fact 
was  being  brought  home  that  in  her  warfare  upon  a  determined  white 
foe,  fighting  for  fireside  and  existence,  in  the  south  of  the  same  con- 
tinent, she  had  met  a  force  sufficiently  strong  and  courageous  to 
cause  a  halt  in  her  campaign  of  aggression  until  the  time  when  su- 
perior resources  of  men  and  equipment  must  count. 

In  the  gloom  of  the  news  from  South  Africa,  the  passing  of 
Mahdiism  in  North  Africa  provoked  in  England  but  little  rejoicing, 
although  it  possessed  a  potentiality  of  importance  to  every  Briton 
breathing  the  prevalent  air  of  imperialism  and  area-extension.  With 
Mahdiism  ended,  an  expanse  of  territory  covering  in  length  more  than 
twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude  is  brought  under  English  rule.  When 
the  valorous  Boers, whose  offence  seems  to  be  the  lack  of  a  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, are  overthrown,  as  they  are  certain  in  the  end  to  be.  Great  Britain's 
engineers  can  embark  on  their  task  of  constructing  the  l^ile  Yalley 
section  of  the  railway  that  is  to  bisect  a  continent,  with  as  much 
safety  as  if  operating  in  home  counties,  while  her  master-administra- 
tors are  setting  her  house  in  order  in  South  Africa  and  arranging  the 
geographical  limits  and  scope  of  government  of  the  great  British  South 
African  Confederation,  which,  in  the  near  future,  may  include  Cape 
Colony,  I^atal,  Bechuanaland,  Rhodesia,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Transvaal,  and  possibly  Mozambique. 

Other  things  besides  the  extermination  of  Mahdiism  have  recently 
occurred,  making  the  Cape-to-Cairo  project  fairly  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment.    These  include  a  clear  right  of  way  from  the  equatorial  lakes 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a  rail  connection  of  a  sort  existing  a  greater 
part  of  the  distance  north  of  Khartum,  approximately  1,300  miles.  A 
peculiarity  of  Kitchener's  progress  into  the  Sudan  was  that  railway- 
builders  kept  daily  pace  with  his  vanguard,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through  the  desert  his  column  was  in  immediate  rail  communication 
with  the  base  of  supplies  at  Wady  Haifa  and  with  Cairo.  Of  course 
Kitchener  held  no  brief  for  Cecil  Rhodes ;  but  there  was  certainly 
food  for  reflection  in  the  soldier's  reply  to  the  telegram  of  congratu- 
lation after  the  fall  of  Omdurman,  when  he  asked  the  South  African 
man  of  affairs,  "  When  are  you  coming  up  to  Cairo  ?  " 

Eailroads  now  run  northward  from  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth 
about  1,400  miles,  thereby  calling  for  less  than  3,000  miles  of  line  to 
be  made  to  connect  the  Khedival  capital  with  the  metropolis  at  the 
Cape.  The  self-evident  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  may  be  accepted  to  mean  that  the  question  of  right  of  way 
across  German  East  Africa  is  already  happily  arranged.  Although 
nothing  has  been  vouchsafed  to  the  public,  it  is  obvious  that,  long 
before  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Windsor,  many  moves  on  the  African 
checker-board  had  been  agreed  upon  in  principle,  ranging  from  the 
ultimate  proprietorship  of  Delagoa  Bay,  destined  to  be  the  chief  entre- 
pot of  this  Confederation,  to  a  division  of  every  other  vestige  of 
Portuguese  sovereignty  on  the  continent.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  right  of  way  across  German  East  Africa  for  Mr.  Rhodes' 
railway  was  one  of  the  first  agreements  arrived  at.  It  is  a  project 
that  cannot  possibly  pay  pecuniarily,  and  the  Germans  are  willing 
to  have  England  foot  the  bill,  trusting  to  luck  to  get  a  share  of  the 
benefits. 

Conservative  people  have  long  regarded  the  Cape-to-Cairo  scheme 
as  chimerical,  and  treated  its  mouthful  of  words  as  an  ambitious 
phrase  coined  by  Rhodes  to  please  the  advocates  of  imperialism. 
But  the  dawning  years  of  the  new  century  are  fairly  certain  to  see 
the  harbors  of  Alexandria  and  Cape  Town  the  termini  of  this  co- 
lossal line  of  rails,  probably  to  be  more  potent  as  an  upbuilder  of 
British  prestige  in  Africa  than  as  an  artery  of  profitable  trade.  Ob- 
viously, if  Cecil  Rhodes  emerges  from  the  Anglo-Boer  war  with 
shattered  reputation,  there  may  be  delay  before  another  man  comes 
forward  to  father  the  scheme,  which  is  no  more  fantastic  than  was 
the  initial  trans-continental  project  in  the  United  States  or  the  trans- 
Siberian  railway  in  Russia. 

With  the  killing  of  the  Khalifa  et  Taashi,  Mahdiism  came  to  so 
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inglorious  an  end  that  the  Dark  Continent  will  probably  never  again 
be  the  theatre  of  a  career  of  such  ingenious  pretension  as  that  origi- 
nated more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
the  self-styled  Mahdi.  The  rise  to  power  of  this  man,  the  enrol- 
ment of  an  enormous  population  under  his  banner,  the  proselytizing 
of  a  region  of  country  perhaps  half  as  large  as  the  United  States,  the 
annihilation  of  invading  armies,  and  the  defiance  of  powerful  nations 
unite  in  making  the  strangest  story  of  imposture  ever  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  religion.  Had  not  the  African  sands  been  saturated 
with  the  blood  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  and  vast 
areas  laid  waste  by  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Mahdi,  governing  by 
fire  and  sword,  the  story  of  Mahdiism  would  contain  the  elements 
of  romance ;  in  reality  it  is  a  tragedy  of  as  stupendous  proportions 
as  any  revealed  in  the  world's  history. 

Col.  Wingate's  destruction  of  Khalifa  Abdullah,  in  the  latter 
part  of  ISTovember,  was  accepted  by  the  world  as  an  item  of  news, 
rather  than  as  an  event  of  importance;  for  the  deathblow  to 
Mahdiism  was  struck  by  Kitchener  at  Omdurman  in  September  of 
1898.  Since  that  time,  Abdullah,  dethroned,  suspected  of  baseless 
claims  to  divine  pretensions,  forsaken  by  a  greater  part  of  his  follow- 
ers, had  been  but  little  more  than  a  derelict  of  the  desert.  There 
may  have  been  a  fitness  of  things  that  he  received  his  death  sum- 
mons but  a  hundred  miles  or  more  south  of  El  Obeid,  the  Mahdi's 
first  capital,  and  in  the  immediate  locality  where,  in  1881,  the  Mahdi's 
influence  became  apparent.  This  region,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
White  l^ile,  not  far  north  of  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr  el  Gliazal, 
and  350  miles  south  of  Khartum,  witnessed  the  demise  as  well  as  the 
birth  of  Mahdiism. 

Less  than  200  miles  away  from  the  Jebel  (meaning  hill)  G-edir  is 
the  islet  of  Abba,  on  which  Mohammed  Ahmed  was  reared.  He  was 
born  in  Dongola,  where  his  father  and  brothers  were  boat-builders 
in  a  small  way ;  but  it  was  from  the  island  of  Abba  that  he  set  forth 
on  his  religious  career.  It  is  claimed  that  he  possessed  a  quiet  yet 
commanding  presence,  and  a  marvellous  intensity  of  purpose.  His 
education  in  the  tenets  and  teachings  of  the  Koran  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  of  the  "  holy  men  "  of  the  region.  Admiring  sup- 
porters quickly  surrounded  him ;  for  his  remarkable  persuasiveness 
was  daily  employed  in  pointing  out  to  the  Sudanese  their  grievances 
against  the  heartless  taskmasters  of  the  Khedival  government. 
Their  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  the  tax-collectors  and  of  the 
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rumored  European  interference  in  Egypt,  made  them  willing  con- 
verts to  the  argument  of  this  youth,  with  his  dangerous  gift  of 
plausible  oratory,  leading  them  to  believe  that  if  they  did  not  resist 
the  threatened  invasion  from  the  north  they  would  surely  become 
the  slaves  of  infidels.     This  appeal  was  instantly  effective. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Mahdi  despatched  letters  and  procla- 
mations in  every  direction,  announcing  his  divine  mission  and  record- 
ing his  military  achievements.  He  summoned  all  natives  of  the 
Sudan  to  join  him  in  a  Jehad,  or  holy  war,  purposely  pandering  to 
their  fanaticism  and  greed  by  promising  them  four-fifths  of  the  booty 
coming  from  the  war,  and  teaching  his  simple  followers  that  all  who 
might  fall  in  battle  would  be  rewarded  by  a  blissful  existence  in 
Paradise.  The  young  man  was  aware  of  the  facility  with  which  the 
mind  of  the  untutored  Mussulman  might  be  inflamed  to  fanaticism, 
and  he  employed  this  knowledge  so  well  that  it  became  an  offence 
punishable  by  death  even  to  question  his  claim  to  be  God's  repre- 
sentative on  earth,  commissioned  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  dan- 
ger of  Christian  incursion,  to  gain  for  the  faithful  the  whole  earth, 
and  to  set  up  the  reign  of  righteousness  in  it.  There  was  a  Moham- 
medan tradition  that  the  true  Mahdi  would  appear  in  the  thirteenth 
hundred  year  of  the  Hegira — 1883  according  to  our  calendar — and 
the  young  native  of  Dongola  was  everywhere  accepted  as  this  Mes- 
siah. The  influence  of  the  new  Prophet  spread  through  the  land. 
Emissaries  were  despatched  to  tribes  in  the  Ped  Sea  district  and  to 
the  borders  of  Abyssinia,  southward  nearly  to  the  equatorial  lakes, 
and  northward  even  to  the  outposts  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons.  Mil- 
lions literally  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  new  leader. 

Fighting  with  a  dash  born  of  religious  frenzy,  and  fearlessly 
courting  death,  these  adherents  annihilated,  near  El  Obeid,  in  1883, 
an  army  of  10,000  Egyptians,  led  by  Hicks  Pasha,  the  Englishman. 
A  day  prior  to  this  human  battue  the  Khedival  forces  were  defeated 
near  Suakim,  and  a  few  months  later  Gen.  Graham's  troops  were  re- 
pulsed at  El  Teb.  Other  victories  for  the  Mahdi's  horde  preceded 
his  taking  of  Khartum  in  1885,  when  noble  Gordon,  Egypt's  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Sudan,  lost  his  life. 

This  last  triumph  made  Khartum,  or  the  new  settlement  of  Om- 
durman,  across  the  I^ile,  the  headquarters  of  the  Mahdi,  and  there 
he  located  what  he  called  his  government.  He  established  a  "  mint," 
where  coins  were  made,  ostensibly  of  silver,  but  having  a  prepon- 
derating portion  of  copper ;  a  bureau  where  postage  stamps  were 
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printed ;  and  a  manufactory  for  gunpowder  and  ammunition.  In 
his  arsenals  were  25,000  serviceable  Remington  rifles,  captured  from 
Egyptian  troops.  Mohammed  Ahmed  surrounded  himself  with 
emirs  and  with  functionaries  representing  every  creed  and  tribe  of 
the  vast  territory  subject  then  to  his  veriest  whim.  Osman  Digna, 
chief  of  the  Hadendowa  tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  his  ablest 
general,  was  given  an  importance  second  only  to  that  of  the  Mahdi. 
A  Khalifa  was  named  as  chief  of  each  of  the  three  great  tribes  of 
the  Sudan,  and  assigned  to  office  in  the  capital.  Although  spring- 
ing from  the  inferior  and  cattle-raising  Baggara  tribe  in  Kordofan, 
Abdullah  et  Taashi  was  the  favorite.  He  had  pledged  his  lifelong 
loyalty  at  Abba,  in  the  days  when  Mohammed  Ahmed  had  but  a 
small  following. 

Mohammed  Ahmed  had  himself  now  grown  to  believe  that  he 
was  God-sent,  it  is  claimed,  and  a  convincing  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  assumption  was  the  completeness  of  his  triumphs  as  a 
warrior,  the  stamping  out  of  every  trace  of  Egyptian  rule  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  the  number  of  Christian  prisoners  held  cap- 
tive in  Omdurman.  In  1885  the  Mahdi  even  sent  an  embassy  of  four 
emirs  to  Cairo  with  letters  to  the  Khedive,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
and  the  Queen  of  England,  appealing  to  them  to  cease  their  encroach- 
ments upon  his  territory  and  prerogative,  and  urging  them  in  the 
name  of  God  and  his  Prophet  to  accept  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Khedive  was  commanded,  in  florid  language,  to  visit 
Omdurman  at  once,  and  to  make  his  submission,  in  order  to  preserve 
his  country  from  certain  conquest. 

The  Mahdi's  life  of  absolutism,  however,  and  his  pretended  emu- 
lation of  the  Prophet,  had  continued  but  a  few  months  at  Omdur- 
man when  he  succumbed  to  fever,  after  a  period  of  selfish  indulgences, 
for  he  had  become  a  sensualist  and  voluptuary.  When  he  died  he 
was  but  little  more  than  thirty-seven.  On  his  death-bed  he  named 
Abdullah,  the  Baggara,  as  his  successor,  commanding  the  faithful  by 
order  of  the  Prophet  to  accept  him  as  their  Khalifa.  The  common 
Arabs  and  blacks  of  the  Sudan  generally  believed  that  the  mantle 
of  the  Mahdi  had  fallen  upon  Abdullah,  who  consequently  had  no 
trouble  in  bringing  the  rival  Khalifas  into  subjection.  On  assum- 
ing command,  Abdullah  pushed  steadily  northward,  until,  in  1895, 
his  warriors  had  overrun  the  Nile  Yalley  as  far  down  as  Berber.  A 
strong  Eg3rptian  post  had  been  established  there ;  but  the  Khalifa 
built  a  fortified  camp  at  Metammah,  about  half  way  between  Berber 
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and  Khartum,  from  which  base  he  raided  the  country  to  the  very- 
gates  of  Berber  and  Wady  Haifa.  Educated  Sudanese,  however, 
perceived  the  flaw  in  Mahdiism  when  Mohammed  Ahmed  died, 
and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  Abdullah's  defeat  at  Omdurman, 
the  cause  gradually  lost  force.  Tremendous  defections  resulted 
from  the  ranks  of  those  believing  that  Abdullah  possessed  divine 
authority. 

From  the  day  the  Khalifa  fled  from  Omdurman  he  was  but  little 
more  than  a  slave-raider  and  an  armed  robber.  He  laid  heavy  tribute 
upon  stores  of  grain,  ivory,  and  gum  in  the  track  of  his  wanderings. 
His  personal  display  of  courage  under  great  stress  was  the  only  sup- 
porting element  to  the  cause  of  Mahdiism  since  the  disaster  at  Omdur- 
man. It  is  stated  that  the  Khalifa  lost  no  time  in  inventing  a  story 
explaining  Kitchener's  victory,  asserting  it  was  a  chastisement  from 
heaven  intended  to  purge  the  Mahdi  forces  of  waverers  as  a  prelude 
to  lasting  triumphs  for  them. 

When  discovered  near  Jebel  Gedir,  Abdullah,  with  his  soldiers  and 
the  emirs'  body-guard,  made  a  gallant  stand.  Among  the  emirs  killed 
were  the  Khalifa's  two  brothers  and  a  son  of  the  Mahdi.  Osman 
Digna  left  immediately  after  the  battle  began,  and  escaped  to  the 
hills.  All  the  people  of  the  Khalifa  not  killed  surrendered  to  Col. 
Wingate.  After  the  engagement,  Abdullah  and  his  chief  emirs  were 
found  prostrate  on  their  sheepskin  prayer-rugs  riddled  with  bullets, 
showing  that  they  had  died  in  the  same  fanatical  belief  in  their  creed 
that  had  ruled  their  lives ;  their  religion  had  taught  them,  when  be- 
lieving their  end  was  near,  to  face  death  stoically. 

Warfare  thus  ended,  the  resourceful  Sudan  may  immediately  be 
declared  open  to  trade  and  travel,  a  result  bringing  substantial  benefit 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  opening  to  private 
enterprise  extensive  fields  of  production.  Khartum,  revivified,  and 
under  control  of  the  efficient  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army  and 
Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  is  destined  within  a  few  years  to 
eclipse  its  old-time  importance,  both  as  the  seat  of  government  and 
as  the  centre  of  J^orth  African  trade.  There  will  be  an  inrush  of 
small  merchants  and  speculators,  attracted  by  the  golden  prospect  of 
taking  up  again  the  once  prosperous  commerce  of  the  place  in  ante- 
Mahdi  days.  Of  these  forerunners,  there  will  be  more  Greeks,  Italians, 
and  Syrians  than  English.  Previous  to  the  rise  of  the  Mahdi,  all  the 
great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  maintained  consular  agen- 
cies at  Khartum,  and  I  am  assured  that  the  telegraph  conveyed  to 
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that  mart  every  European  fluctuation  in  the  market  value  of  ivory, 
feathers,  and  Kordof an  gums,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  known  in  London 
or  Amsterdam.  "  On  to  Khartum  "  already  heads  in  bold-faced  type 
the  advertisements  of  tourist  agencies  in  Cairo,  London,  and  JSTew 
York,  to  lure  travellers  with  a  fondness  for  novelty.  By  next  year  a 
full-fledged  Cook's  tourist  hotel  is  promised  for  the  rehabilitated  capi- 
tal at  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles. 

The  real  importance  of  the  pacification  of  the  Sudan  will  be  the 
restoration  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  bountiful  soil  to  tillage, 
resulting  in  an  addition  to  the  world's  product  of  foodstuffs,  insignifi- 
cant when  measured  with  America's  enormous  output,  but  sufficient 
in  volume  to  be  taken  into  account  by  careful  statisticians  and  econo- 
mists. During  the  years  when  there  was  no  outlet  to  the  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  provinces  south  of  Khartum  there  has  been  presum- 
ably the  average  production,  and  the  ivory  and  gum  will  now  find 
their  way  to  the  markets  of  Europe.  Egypt's  crops  of  cotton  and  sugar 
are  to  be  indirectly  augmented  by  the  return  to  agricultural  vocations 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Sudan.  Resumption  of  systematic 
farming,  after  a  decade  of  harrying  and  reprisal  by  the  Khalifa's 
agents,  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  certain.  I  am  speaking  of  the  people 
of  Dongola  rather  than  of  natives  further  south.  Dongola  is  rich  in 
possibilities,  and  the  tribes  there  take  naturally  to  farming.  As  soon 
as  the  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  drove  the  Khalifa's  soldiers  and 
sympathizers  out  of  the  province,  three  years  ago,  the  Cairo  authori- 
ties announced  to  the  Congolese  a  paternal  policy  of  administration, 
including  nominal  taxation,  ready  markets  for  their  crops,  and  loans 
of  money  with  which  to  purchase  seeds,  animals,  and  irrigating  ma- 
chinery. The  return  of  young  men  to  the  region  has  been  noteworthy, 
and  the  people  are  delighted  to  be  again  under  a  responsible  and  hu- 
mane government.  Enormous  areas  will  thus  be  opened  up  to  the 
growing  of  breadstuff s,  which,  by  boat  and  railway,  will  follow  the 
Nile  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to  Europe. 

The  real  object  of  the  great  irrigating  dam  now  under  construction 
at  Assuan  being  to  provide  and  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fertilizing 
water  to  Egyptian  farms,  the  cultivation  of  cane  and  cotton  there 
will  practically  monopolize  the  acreage  a  few  years  hence,  to  the 
exclusion  of  grain  as  a  crop.  The  Nile  Valley  between  Cairo  and 
Assuan  is  as  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cane  as  the  Delta  is 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton.  These  are  both  cash  crops,  being 
almost  totally  exported,  and  are  grown  with  sufficient  profit  to  have 
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enriched  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  to  have  brought  the  country 
in  a  very  few  years  to  a  state  of  enviable  solvency. 

Sufficient  foodstuffs  are  now  grown  in  Egypt  to  feed  the  9,500,000 
people  of  that  ancient  land,  and  to  justify  the  exportation  of  enough 
to  maintain  another  million.  With  the  fertile  stretches  of  Nile  low- 
lands between  the  second  cataract  and  Berber  restored  to  cultivation, 
I  venture  the  prediction,  that  not  only  may  the  people  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt  be  fed  from  them,  but  that  sufficient  wheat  and  corn  will  an- 
nually find  their  way  abroad  to  sustain  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  of 
Europeans,  thereby  reducing  in  some  degree  the  dependence  of  Europe 
upon  the  grain  fields  of  the  United  States.  Like  most  features  of 
British  foreign  policy,  the  pacification  of  the  Sudan  has  an  alluring 
financial  background.  The  Dongola  man  with  the  hoe  is  going  to 
enable  his  northern  brother  to  devote  his  exclusive  energies  to  the 
growing  of  "gilt-edged"  crops.  It  is  the  toil  of  these  Egyptian 
descendants  of  the  Pharaohs  that  pays  the  interest  on  the  largest 
bonded  indebtedness  possessed  by  any  people  in  the  world.  With 
their  excessive  taxation  and  land-rents,  there  is  little  profit  in  raising 
so  commonplace  a  crop  as  wheat. 

To  turn  again  to  the  theme  of  Mahdiism,  the  personality  of  Os- 
man  Digna  calls  for  some  description,  as  Osman  was  by  all  odds  the 
ablest  and  craftiest  fighter  of  northern  Africa,  and  for  a  generation 
had  been  known  as  a  great  strategist,  capable  of  planning  campaigns 
effective  in  results  and  surprising  and  confusing  to  his  Egyptian  and 
British  foes.  Six  or  eight  times  have  the  Khedival  authorities  be- 
lieved they  had  him  at  bay,  only  to  discover  that  he  had  made  his 
escape  the  instant  he  saw  a  prospect  of  an  unsuccessful  encounter. 
A  hunted  man,  in  the  hills  of  Kordofan  or  Dar-Nuba,  Osman  Digna 
now  is  the  last  remaining  personage  of  importance  left  to  Mahdiism, 
and  danger  from  him  is  practically  impossible. 

There  has  long  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
doughty  Osman,  and  wonder  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  source  of 
his  military  knowledge.  There  have  been  fantastic  rumors  in  Cairo 
of  his  possessing  an  European  education,  even  that  his  father  was  a 
distinguished  French  strategist  who  had  wandered  to  Egypt  and 
married  a  native.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that,  as  a  lad,  Osman  was 
schooled  at  the  Cairo  Military  College  under  an  assumed  name,  where 
his  craft  at  playing  games  of  skill  was  invincible.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  Osman  is  anything  more  than  what  he  claims  to  be,  the  descendant 
of  a  Turk  who  several  generations  ago  married  into  the  Hadendowa 
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tribe,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Suakim.  Osman  and  his  people 
were  for  many  years  interested  in  the  slave  trade,  amassing  a  con- 
siderable fortune. 

The  story  dealing  with  the  three  men  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
crushing  of  Mahdiism  is  quite  as  entertaining  as  that  of  the  person- 
ages who  created  the  cruel  imposture  and  kept  it  alive  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  To  Gen.  Lord  Kitchener  is  due  the  credit 
of  planning  and  executing  the  campaign  ending  the  reign  of  anarchy 
in  the  Sudan,  and  avenging  the  death  of  Gordon.  His  initial  step 
was  the  perfecting  of  a  scheme  for  rehabilitating  the  Egyptian  army ; 
by  systematic  training  he  hoped  to  transform  the  peasant  soldier 
from  a  spineless  sloven  to  a  man  of  courage.  It  took  ten  or  twelve 
years  to  accomplish  this  result,  but  the  fearless  work  of  the  Sirdar's 
army  throughout  the  Sudan  campaign,  from  the  march  upon  Don- 
gola,  three  years  ago,  to  the  ringing  down  of  the  curtain,  proves  how, 
under  scientific  tutelage,  the  nature  of  a  people  may  be  changed  in 
less  than  a  generation. 

Kitchener's  career  is  as  luminous  as  that  of  any  living  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria.  When  he  took  service  under  the  Khedive  he  held 
merely  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain  in  the  British  army,  with 
no  more  outward  recommendation  than  any  other  Britisher  seeking 
service  under  the  Egyptian  standard.  While  other  Englishmen 
danced  and  dawdled  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Kitchener  managed  to 
be  included  in  every  force  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  southern  prov- 
inces and  Bed  Sea  littoral,  acquiring  the  dialect  and  customs  of 
nearly  every  tribe  of  the  desert.  When  Wolseley  led  the  Nile  expe- 
dition of  1883,  young  Kitchener  amazed  his  superiors  by  his  versa- 
tility and  shrewdness.  He  was  in  the  brunt  of  every  engagement, 
between  times  operating  as  scout  so  adroitly  as  to  deceive  the  Arabs 
themselves,  whom  he  made  himself  resemble  in  looks  and  speech. 
Kitchener  having  carved  his  name  on  the  scroll  of  great  heroes,  re- 
ceived a  peerage  and  a  parliamentary  grant,  after  the  manner  of  Well- 
ington. His  confreres  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  are  still  dawdling 
away  their  time,  and  pointing  to  what  "  luck  "  can  do  for  a  man.  As 
the  avenger  of  Gordon,  and  as  the  soldier  whose  industry  and  genius 
have  destroyed  Mahdiism,  and  brought  the  Sudan  back  to  civiliza- 
tion. Kitchener,  still  under  fifty,  has  done  enough  to  render  his 
fame  permanent. 

It  detracts  no  modicum  from  Kitchener's  triumph  to  say  that,  in 
a  measure  Mahdiism  killed  itself.     In  time  imposture  becomes  obvi- 
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ous  to  the  dullest  intellect,  and  the  seed  of  disbelief  was  sown  with 
the  Mahdi's  demise,  becoming  fruitful  as  the  years  passed.  With 
swarming  millions  of  supporters  in  the  days  of  Baker  and  Gordon, 
the  Mahdi  was  practically  invulnerable.  Kitchener's  campaign 
against  the  successor  of  the  Mahdi  was  opportune.  He  could  not 
have  overthrown  Mahdiism  in  1888.  In  1898  it  was  a  task  that 
others  might  have  performed  successfully.  But  in  the  mission  no 
soldier  could  have  been  more  thorough  and  businesslike  than  was 
Kitchener. 

When  England's  power  seemed  to  be  imperilled  in  South  Africa, 
it  was  a  compliment  to  Kitchener  to  be  summoned  from  Khartum 
and  hastened  to  ISTatal.  His  genius  as  an  organizer  was  so  well 
known  to  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  that  he  made  his  own  accept- 
ance of  appointment  conditional  on  having  Kitchener  as  chief-of- 
staff.  Certain  as  he  is  to  do  good  work  in  the  warfare  with  the 
Boers,  Lord  Kitchener's  greatness  will  probably  always  be  based  on 
his  Egyptian  triumphs.  A  conspicuous  success  south  of  the  equator, 
however,  would  naturally  place  him  in  line  to  be  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  army. 

Col.  Sir  Francis  R.  "Wingate,  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  com- 
mand the  Egyptian  force  dealing  the  final  blow  to  the  moribund 
cause,  near  Jebel  Gedir,  has  for  years  been  one  of  Kitchener's 
aids.  During  the  trying  times  of  preparation  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Egyptian  army.  As  with  his 
chief,  a  capacity  for  hard  work  has  been  Wingate's  leading  charac- 
teristic. His  knowledge  of  Mahdiism  was  not  only  practical  but 
academic.  His  book,  called  "  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan," 
published  in  London  in  1891,  attracted  much  attention  in  military 
circles.  As  translator  into  English  of  the  volumes  written  by  Father 
Ohrwalder  and  Slatin  Pasha,  describing  their  long  captivity  at  Om- 
durman,  Wingate  added  greatly  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Khalifa, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  Mahdiism 
had  lost  enough  of  its  power  to  render  it  vulnerable.  Wingate, 
trained  as  an  engineer  officer  in  England,  recently  had  knighthood 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  services  in  Egypt.  At  an  early  age — he 
is  not  more  than  forty-six — Wingate  has  made  for  himself  an  enviable 
name  both  as  soldier  and  scholar.  His  selection  as  acting  Sirdar  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  when  Kitchener  was  hurried  to  South  Africa, 
was  perfectly  natural. 

The  Austrian,  Eudolf  Slatin,  who  made  his  escape  from  the 
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Khalifa  after  twelve  years  of  captivity,  reaching  Cairo  in  1895,  was 
of  course  the  spectacular  figure  in  the  subsequent  warfare  upon 
Mahdiism.  Himself  a  soldier,  he  brought  to  Kitchener  and  Win- 
gate  the  very  information  they  needed  concerning  affairs  in  the 
Sudan  and  the  state  of  the  army  and  defences  of  Abdullah,  acquired 
by  observation  in  his  capacity  of  attendant  upon  the  head  of  Mah- 
diism. His  printed  story,  entitled  "  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan," 
convinced  the  War  Office  authorities  in  London,  as  his  verbal  reports 
had  convinced  the  Sirdar  and  Wingate,  that  the  time  was  propitious 
for  launching  an  Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  against  the  Khalifa. 
The  details  of  the  part  played  by  Slatin  as  a  member  of  Kitchener's 
staff  on  the  triumphal  march,  first  to  Dongola,  and  then  to  the  city 
where  he  had  so  long  been  a  slave,  are  well  known.  Slatin's  story 
of  fact  is  as  romantic  as  the  fictional  adventures  of  Eobinson  Cru- 
soe and  Louis  de  Kougemont. 

I  am  tempted  to  tell  of  the  first  formal  dinner  that  Slatin  at- 
tended in  Cairo,  two  or  three  days  after  his  return  to  civilization. 
On  that  day  the  Khedive  had  elevated  him  to  a  pashaship ;  as  governor 
of  Kordofan,  Slatin  had  been  simply  a  bey.  The  dinner  was  given 
by  the  Austrian  Diplomatic  Agent,  Baron  Heidler,  in  honor  of  his 
countrjrman,  and  the  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments  were 
invited.  All  arrived  early,  knowing  that  an  interesting  half-hour 
could  be  passed  listening  to  the  tale  of  the  man  so  miraculously  re- 
stored to  liberty.  Slatin,  wearing  a  ready-made  suit  of  broadcloth 
purchased  that  day  in  the  Muski,  was  willing  to  talk ;  but  his  romantic 
narrative  was  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  dinner.  He  prom- 
ised, however,  to  continue  his  story  after  the  feast.  The  meal  cer- 
tainly Avas  elaborate,  especially  in  the  estimation  of  one  who  for 
twelve  years  had  subsisted  on  dates  and  grain,  sometimes  uncooked. 
The  hors-d'^muvre  appealed  to  the  appetite  of  the  principal  guest.  The 
soup,  likewise,  Avas  palatable — and  rich.  During  this  course  it  was 
observed  that,  though  Slatin  pretended  to  be  enjoying  the  repast,  his 
face  was  becoming  blanched.  The  fish  was  toothsome  and  accom- 
panied by  a  wonderful  sauce,  likewise  rich.  In  the  midst  of  this 
course,  Slatin,  now  pale  as  death,  jumped  from  his  seat  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  The  diplomatists  finished  their  dinner  without  com- 
ment, and  sat  long  over  their  cigars ;  but  Slatin  was  not  again  visible 
that  night.  The  gastronomic  triumphs  of  Baron  Heidler's  chef  were 
too  much  for  the  Mahdi's  escaped  prisoner. 

Fkederic  Courtland  Penfield. 
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Public  free  schools  for  all  the  white  population,  supported  by  tax- 
ation and  controlled  by  the  States,  did  not  exist  in  the  South  prior  to 
the  Secession  War  of  1861-65.  The  "  peculiar  institution  "  made,  of 
course,  the  general  education  of  the  l^egroes  impossible. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  gross  error,  very  unjust  to  the  South,  to 
conclude,  from  the  absence  of  common  schools  similar  to  those  in  the 
ISTorthern  and  Western  States,  that  instruction  of  a  high  order  for  a 
portion  of  the  white  people  was  not  liberally  and  expensively  pro- 
vided. Every  State  save  Florida  had  a  university,  in  the  then  gener- 
ally accepted  usage  of  that  much  abused  word  ;  and  among  the  presi- 
dents and  professors  were  such  men  as  Rogers,  Sylvester,  Minor, 
Coleman,  Hooper,  Swain,  Preston,  Cooper,  Thorn  well,  Lieber,  Pierce, 
Woods,  Manly,  Barnard,  Brumby,  Tuome}^,  and  others.  Methodists, 
Presbyterians,  and  Baptists  had  in  each  State  one  or  more  colleges 
or  institutes  for  young  men  and  women.  These,  while  denomina- 
tional in  origin,  were  not  sectarian  in  the  teaching.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  also,  had  schools  of  merit  in  the  larger  cities.  Private 
academies  were  found  in  towns  and  villages  ;  and  they  Avere  presided 
over  by  graduates  from  American  or  European  colleges.  These 
academies  prepared  young  men  for  college  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
not  unworthy  to  be  compared,  in  the  value  of  their  work,  with  the 
most  noted  schools  in  England  and  the  North. 

In  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  elsewhere  were  principals,  some  of  whom 
might  well  be  ranked  in  teaching  power  with  Wayland,  Hopkins,  and 
other  such  educators.  Willington  Academy,  in  Abbeville  County 
(District),  South  Carolina,  had  a  history  of  many  years  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Waddells  ;  and  Avhen  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Mc- 
Duffie,  Pettigru,  Harper,  Butler,  Longstreet,  Miles,  and  Boyce  are 
mentioned  as  its  products,  it  will  be  conceded  that  its  record  is  as 
honorable  as  that  of  many  colleges  for  scholarship,  service  to  the  coun- 
try, and  exalted  character  of  the  alumni.  In  this  connection  it  may  not 
be  altogether  irrelevant  to  say  that  the ' '  Southern  Review, ' '  published 
in  Charleston  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  was  the  peer  of  the  historic 
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^'  l^orth  American,"  under  the  leadership  of  Everett  and  Sparks,  in 
the  ability,  learning,  and  scholarship  of  its  articles.  These  facts  come 
from  the  ante-diluvian  days.  The  cataclysm  of  the  war  made  sad 
havoc  of  colleges  and  schools,  as  well  as  of  habits,  traditions,  opin- 
ions, institutions,  and  property. 

In  1860  property  in  the  United  States  was  valued  at  $12,000,000,- 
000,  and  of  this  the  South,  with  one-third  of  the  population,  had  44 
per  cent.  Ten  years  brought  a  startling  change.  The  South  was  bank- 
rupt. Poverty  was  hard  to  bear  by  those  who  had  known  better  days. 
It  does  not  bite  the  poor  as  it  bites  one  who  has  known  riches  and 
afterwards  fights  destitution.  In  1870  the  South  had  $2,000,000,000 
of  assessed  value  ;  the  North  had  $14,170,000,000.  Massachusetts 
listed  for  taxes  more  than  one-half  as  much  property  as  the  fourteen 
Southern  States  could  show.  In  1880  the  South  was  poorer  than  in 
1870  by  $300,000,000. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  the  war  was  aggravated  by  an  igno- 
rant and  alien  people  securing  control  of  the  State  governments.  The 
Negroes,  intoxicated  by  freedom,  lent  themselves  as  ready  instruments 
to  the  designs  of  corrupt  men.  Such  a  riot  of  folly  and  extravagance 
as  took  place  during  this  triste  noche  of  misrule  and  debauchery  never 
had  a  parallel.  In  eight  years  the  wealth  of  New  Orleans  fell  from 
$146,000,000  to  $88,000,000.  In  1860  the  taxable  values  in  South 
Carolina  were  $490,000,000  ;  in  1871,  $184,000,000  ;  while  the  taxes 
had  increased  from  $400,000  to  $2,000,000,  and  the  debt  of  the  State, 
from  $5,407,306  to  $18,515,033.  These  millions  represented  nothing 
but  profligate  expenditures  and  gigantic  stealings.  The  aggregate 
debts  and  liabilities  for  eleven  States  were  increased  from  $87,000,000, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  $380,000,000,  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
Reconstruction. 

After  Appomattox  came  the  duty  of  rehabilitation,  of  placing 
these  States  in  alignment  with  others  in  the  work  of  republican  civili- 
zation. Despite  losses  and  poverty,  making  a  return  of  prosperity  for 
many  years  impossible,  the  Southern  States,  painfully  and  heroically, 
with  unparalleled  sacrifice,  betook  themselves  to  the  task  of  providing 
free  and  universal  education.  The  statutes  show  how  completely  this 
self-imposed  duty  has  been  discharged.  In  1870-71  the  expenditures 
for  public  schools  for  both  races  in  sixteen  Southern  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  $10,385,464,  and  in  1897-98,  $31,217,479.  The 
total  expenditures  for  public  schools  from  1870  to  1898  were  $546,- 
630,246  (over  $100,000,000  of  which  was  for  education  of  the  Ne- 
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groes)  ;  and  this  burden,  onerous  and  oppressive,  fell  in  a  very  large 
measure  upon  the  white  people.  In  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, Georgia,  and  Louisiana  the  last  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty was,  of  the  white  people,  $1,234,704,148,  and  of  the  Negroes, 
$52,759,449. 

As  the  years  have  gone  on,  the  South,  despite  misunderstandings 
and  obstacles  and  wrongs,  has  slowly  emerged  into  healthier  surround- 
ings, and,  but  for  one  black,  impenetrable  cloud  on  her  pathway,  would 
soon  rejoice  in  her  ancient  glory.  Public  schools  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  the  organic  law  of  every  Southern  State.  The  work,  like 
everything  finite,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  for  society  is  never  capa- 
ble of  sudden  and  absolute  change.  Cruelly  and  persistently  the 
Federal  Government  refused  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the  Negro,  but 
voted  profusely  for  the  Indians  and  for  the  new  acquisitions.  The  Ship 
Subsidy  Bill,  to  be  pressed  in  the  present  Congress,  asks  $9,000,000 
a  year  for  thirty  years,  three  times  as  much  as  the  abused ' '  Blair  Bill ' ' 
asked  for  the  removal  and  prevention  of  national  illiteracy.  ''  Slav- 
ery," said  Mr.  Winthrop,  ''  is  but  half  abolished,  emancipation  is  but 
half  completed,  while  miUions  of  freemen,  with  votes  in  their  hands, 
are  left  without  education. ' ' 

The  educational  work  of  the  Southern  States,  reaching  all  the  peo- 
ple, has  crippled  what  might  have  been  done  for  the  education  of  white 
youth  in  public  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The  educational 
needs  of  the  South  are  not  to  be  met  completely  by  the  establishment 
of  schools  for  the  masses.  The  public  free  school  is  the  vital,  para- 
mount, continuing  need  of  our  popular  governments  ;  but  this  fact 
does  not  imply  that  higher  institutions  should  be  neglected.  To  prove 
their  utility  and  indispensableness  no  argument  is  necessary.  A  peo- 
ple must  have  its  own  literature,  thought,  leadership.  Its  own  inspira- 
tions and  aspirations  must  be  evoked  and  voiced  for  the  greater  fulness 
and  significance  of  life.  No  community  can  safely  stand  outside  the 
large  movements  of  history,  philosophy,  and  science.  The  colleges  of 
the  South  have  been  handicapped  by  inadequate  means;  and  they 
need  new  departments,  better  equipped  for  learning  and  research, 
better  adapted  to  modern  demands,  more  inviting  and  sufficient  for 
the  eager  multitudes  pathetically  seeking  admission.  In  view  of 
what  colleges  and  universities,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  have  done,  in  giving  men  distinguished  in  art,  literature, 
science,  philosophy,  affairs  of  State,  we  may  see  how  the  scholar  lifts 
the  community  above  the  gross  and  purely  material,  moulds  thought, 
46 
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exalts  the  ideal,  and  gives  to  civilization  a  nobler  purpose  and  achieve- 
ment. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  Great  Britain  must  remain  a  paramount  power  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Felix  Adler  has  since  said  :  "  The  predominant  race  ele- 
ment should  undoubtedly  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and  a 
minority  race  should  not  try  to  be  unduly  conspicuous. ' '  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  white  race,  in  the  future  of  our  history,  will  be, 
and  should  be,  the  dominant  race.  This  supremacy,  instead  of  mean- 
ing distress  and  neglect  for  the  Negroes,  means  the  only  method  by 
which  their  permanent  and  wise  advancement  is  to  be  accomplished. 

The  advance  of  the  race  along  the  lines  of  a  better  civilization  is 
wrapped  up  in  the  mental  and  moral  uplift  of  the  Caucasian.  Histo- 
rians deplore  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  the  Irish  of  the  middle 
classes  by  their  deficiencies  in  higher  education  as  a  calamity  nearly  as 
serious  as  the  famine  of  1847.  It  needs  no  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  Southern  society  to  discover  what  part  of  the  population  is  least  tol- 
erant of  the  l^Tegro — his  presence,  his  industrial  competition,  his  legal 
equality.  Two  races,  living  in  the  same  neighborhood,  diverse  in  a 
hundred  characteristics,  having  recently  sustained  an  abruptly  termi- 
nated relation  of  master  and  slave,  now  in  close  and  constant  economi- 
cal relations  of  employment  and  competition,  have  a  tendency  almost 
irresistible  toward  alienation,  distrust,  and  hatred.  If  the  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  South,  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  people  of  both 
sexes,  are  to  remain  unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them,  no  seer 
can  foretell  the  woes  to  the  inferior  race,  to  all  the  people,  to  the  whole 
country. 

Some  statistics  collated  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  throw  light 
on  this  discussion.  In  the  North,  in  1896,  exclusive  of  the  western  di- 
vision of  States  and  Territories,  with  a  population  of  44,347,941,  there 
were  272  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  both  sexes,  with 
59,053  students  ;  and  in  the  South,  with  a  population  of  22,414,200, 
there  were  153  such  institutions,  with  19,130  students.  The  North, 
as  above  defined,  had  328  fellowships  and  3,931  scholarships  ;  the 
South  had  58  fellowships  and  1,204  scholarships.  The  value  of  the 
property  of  these  institutions,  grounds,  and  buildings,  in  the  North, 
was  $86,949,414,  and  of  productive  funds,  $91,047,064  ;  in  the  South, 
the  value  of  school  property  was  $24,263,085,  and  of  productive  funds, 
$16,163,264.  The  amount  of  annual  income  from  all  sources  was,  in 
the  North,  $14,541,547  ;  in  the  South,  $3,106,284. 
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An  Educational  Conference  at  Capon  Springs,  in  June  last,  felt 
constrained  to  declare  that  the  education  of  the  ¥/hite  race  in  the 
South  was  an  imperative  need,  and  that  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  South  had  a  strong  claim  upon  a  generous  share  of  that  stream 
of  private  wealth  in  the  United  States  enriching  and  vitalizing  the 
higher  education  of  the  North  and  West.  The  solution  of  the  ever- 
recurring  and  irrepressible  Negro  problem,  industrial,  social,  educa- 
tional, civil,  political,  moral,  religious,  outweighing  in  magnitude  and 
importance  all  other  questions,  local  and  national,  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  wise  and  intelligent  dominancy  of  the  white  race.  The  welfare 
of  the  Negro  is  contingent  upon  the  general  and  higher  education  of 
the  white  man,  is,  indeed,  impossible  without  improved  opportunities 
for  the  education  of  the  whites. 

The  enlargement  and  endowment  of  Southern  colleges,  especially 
in  scientific  and  technological  departments,  should  appeal  successfully 
to  the  liberality  and  patriotism  of  the  whole  country.  The  millions, 
which  have  been  wisely  and  beneficently  given,  have  been  devoted 
largely  to  schools  and  colleges  in  the  North  and  West,  and  to  building 
up  schools  for  Negroes  in  the  South.  Some  colored  schools  have  been 
so  liberally  aided  that  they  have  a  larger  annual  income  and  pay  out 
for  ordinary  expenses  more  than  any  Southern  white  university,  and 
more  than  can  be  used,  without  unwise  indebtedness,  by  four  or  five 
colleges.  Gifts  made  to  embarrassed  and  meritorious  institutions  in 
the  South,  which  have  heroically  struggled  to  keep  alive  and  to  meet 
pressing  wants,  would  add  immensely  to  the  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  whole  country,  and  contribute  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  settlement  of  questions  which  now  tax  the  capabilities  of  phi- 
lanthropists and  statesmen.  J.  L.  M.  Cukry. 
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On  the  part  of  Western  nations  there  is  a  general  demand  that 
China  shall  reform  or  at  once  cease  to  exist  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment. But  these  nations  have  hardly  considered  what  the  reforms 
ought  to  be,  how  and  by  whom  carried  out,  or  what  difficulties  stand 
in  the  way  of  immediate  and  successful  execution. 

The  very  antiquity  of  China,  reaching  back  far  beyond  the  begin- 
nings of  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  or  America,  and,  even  in  those 
early  days,  possessing  a  remarkable  civilization,  with  well-formed  sys- 
tems of  learning,  ethics,  religion,  and  politics,  induces  the  educated 
Chinaman  of  to-day  to  be  not  only  conservative,  but  slow  to  accept 
theories  from  abroad.  The  fact  that  the  present  ruling  dynasty  is  re- 
garded by  the  Chinese  as  foreign,  though  equally  representative  of  the 
Mongolian  race  of  the  whole  Empire,  leads  the  Manchu  officials  and 
the  Imperial  family  to  shrink  from  innovations  as  either  unpalatable 
to  Chinese  sensibilities  or  detrimental  to  the  permanence  of  their  own 
supremacy.  If  anything  is  done  to  alter  long-established  customs,  the 
vast  population  of  the  Empire — with  the  division  of  power  between  the 
central  government  at  Peking  and  of  the  provinces,  which  are  autono- 
mous— ^manifests  a  fear  of  revolution,  internal  commotion,  and  gen- 
eral discontent.  The  aggressiveness  of  outside  nations,  amounting 
even  to  insolence,  burdening  the  already  perplexed  rulers  of  China 
with  conflicting  threats  and  bewildering  complications,  arouses  sus- 
picion of  the  foreigner  and  antipathy  to  foreign  ideas  ;  and  methods 
of  reform  other  than  native  are  viewed  as  the  designs  of  an  enemy. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  China  is  slow  to  reform  ?  Do  the  critics 
of  China  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  which,  with  academic 
precision,  they  mark  out  ? 

In  1898  reform  in  China  was  focussed  in  the  efforts  of  the  Em- 
peror, with  the  advice  of  Kang  Yu  Wei  and  others.  These  efforts 
brought  about  a  reactionary  coup  d^etat,  with  the  restoration  to  power 
of  the  Empress-Dowager.  This  reform  movement  was  not,  however, 
of  one  year  or  one  man  ;  nor  was  it  destroyed  by  the  martyrdom  of 
six  of  the  reformers.    Having  been  personally  connected  with  many 
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of  the  events  of  this  movement,  and  acquainted  with  the  leading  par- 
ticipants as  well  as  with  their  conservative  rivals,  I  may  best  explain, 
in  a  brief  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  how,  and 
what  kind  of  reform,  is  yet  possible. 

As  a  race  the  Chinese  are  strikingly  conservative.  They  are  slow, 
patient,  plodding,  steadfast,  and  solid.  The  literati,  and  the  manda- 
rins, who  as  a  rule  have  been  chosen  from  the  literati,  are,  through 
their  training  in  the  old  learning  of  the  Confucian  classics,  the  highest 
exponents  of  conservatism.  This  conservatism  is  a  form  of  patriotism, 
and  is  not,  as  some  think,  utterly  reprehensible.  The  persistent  and 
ever- widening  contact  with  foreign  nations  has  tended  to  impress  the 
Chinese  mind  with  what  is  new,  if  not  with  what  is  best.  Trade  at 
the  ports  produced  a  class  among  the  Chinese  more  friendly  to  foreign 
ideas  ;  but  this  class  consisted  of  the  merchants,  and  was  generally  re- 
garded as  inferior  in  rank  to  the  literati,  who  became  gradually  af- 
fected through  schools  started  for  the  study  of  Western  languages, 
and  perhaps  more  widely,  though  unconsciously,  by  Western  litera- 
ture translated  into  Chinese.  In  this  influence  a  leading  part  w^as 
played  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,  known  in 
Great  Britain  as  the  Christian  Literature  Society. 

Then  came  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  with  the  unexpected 
collapse  of  China  as  a  military  and  naval  power,  and  the  sudden  display 
of  strength,  progress,  diplomacy,  and  education  in  Japan  as  adopted 
from  the  West.  Even  the  conservative  officials  at  Peking  began  to 
think  that  a  change  might  be  necessary.  The  young  Emperor,  cha- 
grined at  defeat,  began  to  inquire,  to  read,  to  study.  The  Grand  Sec- 
retary, Li  Hung  Chang,  having  completed  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
having  made  his  almost  princely  tour  of  the  courts  and  cities  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States,  once  again  urged  upon  his  colleagues  the  ne- 
cessity of  reform  measures.  There  were  those  ready  to  listen,  though 
nothing  v>^as  done. 

The  demand  for  reform  was  especially  noticeable  as  coming  from 
the  younger  men  among  the  literati  of  highest  rank.  Early  in  1895 
Kang  Yu  Wei  was,  with  others,  in  Peking,  advocating  a  change. 
Soon  after  peace  was  restored,  he  left  for  the  south.  One  day  two 
young  men  of  this  class  called  upon  the  writer  in  Peking  to  inquire  as 
to  his  plan  for  establishing  an  institute  of  learning,  and  finally  an- 
nounced that  they  had  a  similarpurpose.  They  were  urged  to  go  ahead, 
and  were  promised  cooperation  so  far  as  we  could  give  it.  The  circle 
of  those  eager  for  the  new  learning  and  new  methods  slowly  widened. 
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A  Eeform  Club  was  started,  comprising  a  large  number  of  the  most 
intelligent  young  men.  Unfortunately,  there  were  very  few  from  the 
Manchus  of  the  city.  The  association  was  known  to  the  high  officials 
and  even  to  the  Throne.  No  opposition  appeared.  The  majority  of 
the  men  were  not  sympathizers  Avith  Kang  Yu  Wei,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  an  impractical  dreamer.  The  movement  was  conservatively 
progressive. 

Through  a  part  of  this  time  the  Kev.  Timothy  Richard,  of  the  Dif- 
fusion Society,  was  in  Peking,  consulting  with  many  of  these  younger 
men  and  the  older  officials.  We  both  prepared  papers  on  reform  and 
presented  them  to  the  government.  Suddenly,  through  accusations 
brought  forward  in  the  memorial  of  a  censor,  an  edict  was  issued  or- 
dering the  Reform  Club  to  be  disbanded.  Through  another  memorial 
of  the  same  censor  an  edict  was  issued  depriving  one  of  the  most  capa- 
ble reformers  of  all  rank,  and  ordering  him  to  return  at  once  to  his  na- 
tive province.  There  was  a  fear  of  connivance  against  the  dynasty 
rather  than  opposition  to  Western  learning.  Another  censor  presented 
a  memorial  in  favor  of  the  Reform  Club ;  and,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, it  was  re-opened  under  a  new  name  and  with  a  high  official,  tutor 
to  the  Emperor,  as  sole  supervisor.  Reform  Clubs  were  started  in  dif- 
ferent towns  throughout  the  provinces.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
made  progress  their  watch- word.  Everywhere  the  spirit  of  reform 
was  growing.    What  was  needed  was  actual  reform. 

Thus  things  drifted  till  the  memorable  year  of  1898.  Kang  Y u  Wei 
again  appeared  in  Peking.  He  had  the  ear  of  the  Emperor.  He  boldly 
announced  his  views  to  the  princes  and  ministers  of  the  Tsungli  Ya- 
men,  the  Chinese  foreign  office.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Liang,  editor 
of  ^'  Progress,"  in  Shanghai,  by  Tan  Tsze  Tung,  son  of  the  governor 
of  Hupeh  province,  and  by  others.  It  may  seem  a  pity  that  no  one 
older  and  more  cautious  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement ;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  man  to  secure  a  hearing,  possessing  the  courage 
and  originality  to  devise  schemes  and  to  present  them  in  forcible  and 
elegant  language,  was  Kang  Yu  Wei.  He  was  aided  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Timothy  Richard,  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  great  mental  resource, 
and  in  thorough  sympathy  Avith  all  progressive  tendencies. 

The  Emperor  was  tired  of  his  old  and  backward  advisers,  and  Avas 
eager  to  break  aAvay  from  the  shackles  that  held  him  back.  In  these 
young  men  he  found  kindred  spirits.  With  their  advice  he  could  do 
something  to  help  save  his  Empire  from  ruin,  and  to  make  China 
strong  and  respected,  as  Japan  had  become.    He  had  good  aims  and 
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unexpected  determination.  Instead  of  being  a  weak  figure-head,  he 
suddenly  displayed  thoughtfulness,  seriousness,  resolution,  and  a  sin- 
cere love  for  his  people.  He  surprised  his  cabinet,  the  whole  nation, 
and  the  whole  world.  How  far  the  rush  of  reforming  edicts  came  from 
his  brain  or  from  the  enthusiasm  of  his  young  advisers,  who  met  him 
privately  by  night,  we  can  hardly  say.  Reform  was  certainly  '^  boom- 
ing, ' '  at  least  so  far  as  pen  could  make  it  boom.  He  was  sitting  in  his 
chariot  of  state,  holding  with  loose  reins  the  young  colt,  and  lashing 
it.  The  Empress-Dowager,  sitting  behind  and  seeing  the  danger  of 
overturning  the  chariot,  seized  the  reins,  threw  away  the  lash,  and  told 
the  young  man  to  take  the  back  seat  and  keep  quiet. 

A  dangerous  element  in  this  reform  movement  was  intrigue.  The 
Emperor,  knowing  that  many  of  his  ideas  and  much  of  his  spirit  were 
offensive  to  the  Empress-Dowager,  wished  her  out  of  the  way.  His 
young  advisers  saw  that  trouble  would  exist  so  long  as  this  woman, 
for  whom  they  had  no  respect,  possessed  any  power.  They  therefore 
schemed  to  call  up  the  foreign-trained  soldiers  under  Gen.  Yuen,  orig- 
inally of  the  reform  party,  to  capture  the  Empress-Dowager,  and  to 
keep  her  under  guard  and  in  confinement.  The  facts  coming  to  the 
notice  of  Rung  Luh,  Viceroy  at  Tientsin,  he  hurried  to  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Empress-Dowager  ;  and  then  followed  the  coujp  cfetat ! 

Certain  things  should  be  remembered  as  to  this  family  relationship. 
As  early  as  1860,  before  the  present  Emperor  was  born,  the  Empress- 
Dowager  was  ruling  the  Empire  as  Regent  for  her  own  son.  On  the 
death  of  her  son  without  heir  she  advised  the  choice  of  the  present 
Emperor,  then  only  a  lad.  And  who  was  he  ?  His  father  was  the  sev- 
enth prince  or  younger  brother  of  the  Emperor  Hien-Feng,  husband 
of  this  Empress-Dowager.  The  choice  having  been  made  the  Em- 
press-Dowager continued  to  act  as  Regent.  She  had  the  guidance  of 
all  the  training  which  the  future  Emperor  was  to  receive.  When  his 
parents  died  she  took  their  place.  She  therefore  deserved  his  respect 
as  no  one  else  did  in  the  Empire.  Instead  of  respect  came  intrigue  ; 
but  this  was  more  than  matched  by  the  wily  and  prompt  action  of  the 
Empress-Dowager.  The  intrigue  was  bad,  even  though. reforms  were 
good. 

The  character  and  practicability  of  some  of  the  reforms  may  now 
be  noticed.  A  most  important  reform  was  the  introduction  of  West- 
ern education.  Schools  were  to  be  established  all  over  the  Empire,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  temples  were  to  be  appropriated.  This  plan,  pleas- 
ing to  the  foreign  missionary,  aroused  a  small  disaffection  among  the 
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priests  and  religious  devotees.  The  system  of  examinations  for  degrees 
was  also  modified,  so  that  "Western  sciences  might  take  the  place  of  Chi- 
nese classics  and  essay-writing.  This  reform,  too,  aroused  opposition 
from  some  of  the  literati  and  from  the  adherents  to  Confucianism, 
though  the  favor  which  it  received  showed  how  widespread  was  the 
demand  for  Western  learning. 

Another  important  reform  related  to  the  formation  of  a  judicial  de- 
partment. Though  most  desirable  the  scheme  was  rather  visionary. 
It  would  require  either  better-trained  Chinese  or  the  employment  of 
competent  foreigners.  A  third  reform  was  that  of  making  and  pub- 
lishing financial  accounts.  This  could  hardly  be  done  till  the  whole 
system  of  salaries  or  official  support  was  altered,  and  such  things  as 
presents,  perquisites,  and  bribes  were  eliminated.  A  fourth  reform 
consisted  of  the  cutting  down  of  official  bureaus.  From  the  point  of 
revenue  this  was  desirable  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  thrown  out 
of  emplo3nnent  would  form  a  powerful  element  of  disaffection,  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  the  country.  That  China  has  too  many  officials,  or 
aspirants  for  office,  with  official  rank,  even  the  Chinese  acknowledge  ; 
and  yet  official  life  is  a  profession,  much  as  is  the  practice  of  law  in 
Western  countries.  On  this  profession  thousands  rely  for  daily  liveli- 
hood. IN'ot  until  new  avenues  of  employment  arise  for  the  educated 
men  of  China  can  any  attack  on  the  official  system  be  viewed  with 
favor.  A  fifth  reform  altered  the  long-existing  departments  of  the 
Peking  government  into  new  departments,  after  the  model  of  Western 
countries.  This  met  with  opposition  from  those  accustomed  to  the  old 
ways,  and  no  one  appeared  trained  to  carry  out  the  new.  The  reform 
was  good  on  paper,  but  useless  in  practice.  It  naturally  aroused  oppo- 
sition from  the  major  part  of  the  officials. 

There  was,  moreover,  a  tendency  to  cast  aside  and  to  ignore  the 
veteran  officials  with  their  long  and  varied  experience.  A  few ' '  young 
fellows  "  were  rushing  the  Empire  into  untried  paths.  The  country 
was  to  be  made  prosperous  by  fanciful  theories.  To  memorialize  the 
Emperor,  the  prerogative  of  the  highest  officials  only,  became  the  right 
of  every  subject.  A  parliament  hovered  in  sight.  Perhaps  even  the 
dress  would  be  changed  and  the  queue  cut  off.  At  one  stroke  of  the 
pen  Christianity  would  be  made  the  national  religion.  One  change 
after  another  was  promulgated  by  the  Emperor.  His  aged  advisers, 
spurned  in  the  Council  Chamber,  trembled  for  themselves,  if  not  for 
the  State.  At  last  a  few  of  them  went  as  a  delegation  to  the  Empress- 
Dowager  to  seek  her  interposition. 
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It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  all  these  young  reformers  were 
Chinese  rather  than  Manchus.  As  the  Emperor  espoused  their  views 
the  movement  could  hardly  be  termed  anti-dynastic.  Still,  the  ten- 
dency was  to  be  anti-Manchu  ;  and  while  this  would  win  the  Chinese 
it  would  repel  the  Manchus.  It  would  thus  be  natural  to  arouse  sus- 
picion of  a  threatened  revolution,  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  the 
dynasty,  though  perhaps  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 

The  reform  party  found  sympathizers  among  Anglo-Saxons,  while 
the  Empress-Dowager,  with  supposed  conservative  tendencies,  had 
the  countenance  of  Eussia.  Kang  Yu  Wei  favored  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  as  opposed  to  France  and  Eussia.  Thus  the  reform  movement 
had  an  element  of  partiality,  and  lost  the  unanimity  of  foreign  support 
essential  to  success. 

The  attitude  of  the  Empress-Dowager  to  reform  is  not  as  reaction- 
ary as  the  political  events  of  the  past  year  and  more  would  indicate. 
When  previously  holding  the  Eegency  she  was  more  favorable  to 
progress  than  many  of  her  ministers.  She  always  supported  Li  Hung 
Chang,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  unflinching  advocate 
of  progress.  She  favored  a  foreign-trained  army  and  navy,  the  tele- 
graph, railways,  steamships,  and  other  improvements.  These  she  fa- 
vored more  as  additions  to  the  existing  systems  than  as  alterations  of 
established  usage.  She  was  therefore  more  a  progressive  than  a  re- 
former. Her  reforms  have  been  material  rather  than  moral.  She 
sought  changes  that  would  increase  revenue  rather  than  such  as  would 
destroy  corruption.  Her  palace  is  filled  with  foreign  ornaments  ;  and 
bribery,  avariciousness,  pleasure,  and  laxity  characterize  her  court.  It 
is  money  that  she  wants  and  contrives  to  get :  conscience  is  seldom 
consulted.  The  interests  of  the  people  do  not  concern  her  as  they  do 
the  Emperor.  She  is  feared,  but  not  loved.  The  Emperor,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  his  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  country  and  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  people,  has  become  popular  and  has  helped  to  bring  back 
glory  to  the  existing  dynasty.  By  working  harmoniously  the  two 
rulers  would  guarantee  wise  and  permanent  reforms  in  the  future. 

The  spirit  of  reform  is  not  dead.  We  may  almost  say  it  has  per- 
meated the  Empire.  The  knowledge  is  lacking  to  express  it  in  public 
and  salutary  policies.  Antagonism  was  expected  from  the  masses,  and 
it  is  surprising  to  note  how  quickly  the  masses  have  responded.  The 
real  antagonists  have  been  the  mandarinate.  But  why  should  the  man- 
darins be  more  conservative  than  the  people  or  even  the  literati  ?  Here 
a  strange  feature  of  Chinese  official  life  presents  itself  :  many  of  those 
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who  are  most  friendly  to  foreign  improvements  are  the  most  corrupt ; 
many  who  are  conservative  and  anti-foreign  are  the  most  honest.  The 
"  old-timer ' '  prides  himself  on  his  ethics  :  the  friend  of  foreigners  has 
caught  the  craze  for  wealth  and  has  learned  the  ways  of  the  spend- 
thrift and  debauchee.  The  best  way  to  win  the  conservative  man  is 
not  by  magnifying  everything  foreign,  but  by  reverting  to  moral  prin- 
ciples. For  example,  the  governor  of  the  province  of  Shantung,  Li 
Ping  Heng,  was  noted  as  extremely  hostile  to  everything  foreign. 
During  his  administration  occurred  the  massacre  of  two  German  mis- 
sionaries, leading  to  his  degradation.  He  was  spoken  of  as  the  most 
honest  official  in  China.  To  him  a  few  years  ago  the  writer  sent  a  docu- 
ment on  reform,  in  which  the  moral  element  was  made  supreme.  The 
governor  wrote  a  personal  letter  expressing  his  approval,  the  only  let- 
ter he  ever  addressed  to  a  foreigner. 

In  examining  the  question  of  reforms  in  China  we  may  fail  to 
realize  its  vast  complexity.  Officials  may  be  honest  according  to  the 
Chinese  system,  though  dishonest  according  to  our  own  system  of  ad- 
ministration. If  censure  is  to  be  passed,  it  should  be  passed  on  the  sys- 
tem more  than  on  the  individual.  Officials  not  only  receive  salaries 
determined  by  law,  but  other  amounts  determined  by  custom.  What 
is  beyond  custom  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  corruption,  and  gener- 
ally takes  the  form  of  hribery  or  extortion.  The  reason  why  the  Chi- 
nese S3^stem  is  not  changed  to  the  Occidental  is  because  its  workings 
are  familiar  to  all.  If  a  high  official  needs  more  money  for  himself  or 
his  department  he  merely  informs  those  immediately  under  him,  and 
they  in  turn  call  upon  their  inferiors. 

The  whole  political  machinery  works  naturally,  much  like  trade 
at  home.  To  place  the  direction  of  the  revenues  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  whole  Empire  in  control  of  the  central  government  at  Peking 
would  seem  to  them  a  needless  burden,  much  as  if  a  department  at 
Washington  should  undertake  to  control  all  the  houses  and  shops, 
wholesale  and  retail,  throughout  the  whole  country,  rather  than  allow 
each  man  to  manage  his  own  business.  Only  a  few  hundred  years  ago 
every  European  country  had  the  system  now  prevailing  in  China.  The 
Chinese  system  also  will,  no  doubt,  change ;  but  the  task  will  be  more 
arduous  than  was  ever  undertaken  in  any  other  country.  It  will  not 
be  child's  play.  ISTor  can  reforms  be  rushed  through  by  an  Imperial 
Edict  and  by  a  few  visionary,  hot-headed  reformers. 

The  complexity  of  the  problem  is  intensified  by  the  international 
relations  of  China.  She  is  not  left  to  adapt  to  her  own  conditions  any 
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proposed  system  ;  but  in  every  move  she  must  question  its  bearings 
on  her  foreign  policy.  Japan  was  given  a  free  hand  to  learn  from  any 
source  she  pleased  and  to  employ  any  instructor  that  she  pleased.  Not 
so  with  China.  A  person  of  one  nationality  invited  as  adviser  or  in- 
structor arouses  the  jealousy  of  some  other  nationality,  and,  gener- 
ally, opposition.  Hence  all  foreigners  are  detested  by  many  patriotic 
Chinamen,  and  reforms  lie  in  abeyance. 

The  successful  execution  of  reforms  requires  enlightenment.  This 
enlightenment  can  come  only  by  wider  education,  which  is  in  itself  a 
paramount  reform.  A  change  in  this  direction  is  possible,  for  the  Chi- 
nese have  always  respected  learning,  and  yield  allegiance  to  the  edu- 
cated man.  As  soon  as  a  way  is  found  for  retaining  the  learning  which 
China  has  had  through  many  centuries  while  the  learning  from  abroad 
is  assimilated,  the  mandarins  and  literati,  conservative  as  well  as  pro- 
gressive, will  unite  in  opening  the  doors  to  truth,  knowledge,  and  sci- 
ence, in  this  way  preparing  the  mind  of  the  country  for  future  reforms 
and  for  the  advance  of  Christianity.  Gilbert  Reid. 
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On  July  2,  1890,  Congress  passed  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  E'evertheless,  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage, President  McKinley  suggested  further  legislation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. And  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the  platforms  of  both  parties  at 
the  approaching  national  conventions  will  contain  expressions  of  the 
same  general  character.  It  is,  therefore,  of  interest  to  observe  what 
is  the  scope  of  the  present  law.  For  if  this  statute  constitutes  a  com- 
plete exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress,  the  idea  of  further  legislation 
is  merely  an  idle  delusion. 

The  authority  which  Congress  possesses  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  found  in  the  constitutional  provision  that  it  shall  have  power 
''  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States ; ' '  and  the  acts  prohibited  by  the  statute  are,  accordingly,  such 
as  are  '^  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States  or 
with  foreign  nations."  What  constitutes  such  commerce  and  what 
amounts  to  such  a  restraint  thereof  as  may  be  prohibited  by  Congress 
have,  therefore,  been  the  fundamental  questions  for  the  courts  to 
decide. 

Both  these  questions  were  carefully  considered  in  the  Sugar  Trust 
Case,  decided  in  1895.  By  absorbing  numerous  other  companies,  a 
corporation  had  secured  control,  throughout  the  country,  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  refined  sugar.  It  was  claimed  that  this  was  a  combination 
or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  because  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  refined  sugar  should  be  sold  in  States  other  than 
those  in  which  it  was  produced.  But  the  court  held  that  the  question 
as  to  where  the  sugar  would  ultimately  be  shipped  was  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  that  the  acquisition  of  sugar  refineries  by  this  corporation  was 
merely  an  act  done  within  the  State  where  they  were  located,  not  an 
act  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  although  it  might  indirectly 
and  incidentally  affect  such  commerce  ;  and  that  contracts,  combina- 
tions, or  conspiracies  to  control  domestic  enterprise  in  manufacturing, 
agriculture,  mining,  or  production  in  all  its  forms,  were  not  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  statute,  although  they  might  tend  to  restrain 
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external  as  well  as  domestic  trade.  The  decision,  therefore,  was,  that 
the  various  processes  of  production  are  antecedent  to,  and  distinct 
from,  interstate  commerce  ;  that  commerce  begins  after  production 
has  terminated  ;  and  that  restraints  merely  upon  production  are  not 
restraints  upon  commerce,  although  they  may  tend  to  diminish  its 
volume. 

In  the  Kansas  City  Live  Stock  Exchange  Cases,  decided  in  1898, 
these  rules  were  applied  to  different  conditions.  The  exchanges  were 
associations  of  persons  engaged,  in  one  case,  in  purchasing  upon  their 
own  account  live  stock  consigned  from  other  States,  and,  in  the  other 
case,  in  selling  such  live  stock  on  commission  and  remitting  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  owners.  It  was  claimed  that  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
exchanges  operated  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce.  The  court 
said  that  '^  the  contract  condemned  by  the  statute  is  one  whose  direct 
and  immediate  effect  is  a  restraint  upon  that  kind  of  trade  or  com- 
merce which  is  interstate."  Accordingly,  it  ruled  that  the  business 
done  by  the  members  of  the  exchanges  was  merely  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase, either  as  principals  or  as  commission-merchants,  of  live  stock 
locally  at  Kansas  City,  and  that  its  character  was  not  affected  by  the 
fact  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  purchases  and  sales  was  of  live 
stock  sent  into  the  State  from  other  States. 

In  the  Traffic  Association  Cases,  decided  in  1897  and  1898,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  agreements  were  made  by  a  number  of  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  'Ho  establish  and  maintain 
reasonable  and  just  rates,  fares,  rules,  and  regulations  on  State  and 
interstate  traffic,"  and  contained  provisions  for  accomplishing  this 
purpose  by  joint  action.  The  court  here,  too,  said,  that  the  statute 
applies  only  to  those  contracts  whose  direct  and  immediate  effect  is 
a  restraint  upon  interstate  commerce,  and  does  not  apply  where  the 
effect  is  indirect  or  incidental  only,  or  merely  collateral  to  the  main 
object  of  the  agreement.  It  held,  however,  that  these  contracts  were 
within  the  statutory  prohibition,  because  they  directly  affected  inter- 
state commerce  by  destroying  competition  and  by  maintaining  rates 
above  those  which  competition  might  produce,  and  that  Congress  had 
power  to  say  that  no  contract  or  combination  should  be  legal  which 
restrained  trade  and  commerce  by  preventing  the  operation  of  the 
general  law  of  competition. 

The  recent  case  of  the  Addyston  Pipe  Company,  decided  on  De- 
cember 4,  1899,  involved  merely  the  application  of  these  principles. 
In  that  case  the  agreement  was  among  a  number  of  independent  cor- 
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porations  manufacturing  iron  pipe.  The  parties  were  located  in  four 
States,  and  naturally  competed  in  many  others.  Under  the  agree- 
ment it  was  determined  by  previous  arrangement  among  the  parties 
which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  bidding,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others,  when  proposals  to  furnish  pipe  were  invited  at  points 
within  this  competitive  territory  ;  and  for  this  exclusive  privilege  the 
party  thus  selected  paid  a  bonus,  which  was  divided  among  the  parties 
to  the  agreement.  This  naturally  operated  to  restrain  the  shipment 
of  pipe  from  the  States  where  it  was  made  to  those  where  it  was  used 
except  as  fixed  by  the  arrangement  among  the  parties. 

In  behalf  of  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  excludes  legislation 
by  the  States  upon  the  subject,  but  does  not  authorize  action  by  Con- 
gress curtailing  the  right  to  liberty  in  making  contracts  secured  by  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  liberty  and  property.  This,  of  course,  led 
the  court  to  pass  directly  upon  the  extent  of  the  power  in  the  prem- 
ises possessed  by  Congress.    It  said  : 

"Under  this  grant  of  power  to  Congress,  that  body,  in  our  judgment,  may  enact  such 
legislation  as  shall  declare  void  and  prohibit  the  performance  of  any  contract  between 
individuals  or  corporations  where  the  natural  and  direct  effect  of  such  a  contract  will 
be,  when  carried  out,  to  directly,  and  not  as  a  mere  incident  to  other  and  innocent  pur- 
poses, regulate  to  any  substantial  extent  interstate  commerce.  .  .  The  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  interstate  commerce  comprises  the  right  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting 
the  citizen  from  entering  into  those  private  contracts  which  directly  and  substantially, 
and  not  merely  indirectly,  remotely,  incidentally,  and  collaterally,  regulate  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  commerce  among  the  States." 

After  thus  defining  the  power  of  Congress  the  court  proceeded  to 
consider  whether  the  arrangement  in  this  case  had  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate result  of  restraining  commerce  among  the  States.  It  said  that 
where  a  contract  concerns  the  sale  and  delivery  of  an  article  in  a  State 
where  it  is  not  manufactured,  the  transaction  is  one  of  interstate  com- 
merce, although  the  vendor  may  also  have  agreed  to  manufacture  that 
article  in  order  to  fulfil  his  contract  of  sale;  and  that  in  the  Addyston 
Case  it  was  the  sale  and  delivery  of  the  pipe,  and  not  its  manufacture, 
which  were  the  material  part  of  the  contract,  and  a  sale  of  the  pipe 
for  delivery  beyond  the  State  made  the  transaction  a  part  of  interstate 
commerce. 

Having  thus  decided  that  the  subject-matter  was  interstate  com- 
merce, the  court  proceeded  to  determine  whether  the  arrangement  re- 
strained that  commerce.    Concerning  this  point,  the  court  said  that  in 
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order  to  render  a  combination  a  restraint  of  trade  total  suppression  of 
trade  in  the  commodity  is  not  essential ;  that  the  character  of  a  com- 
bination is  determined  by  its  effect  in  limiting  and  restricting  the 
right  of  each  of  the  members  to  transact  his  business  in  the  ordinary 
way  as  well  as  by  its  effect  upon  the  volitlne  or  extent  of  the  dealing 
in  the  commodity  ;  and  that  if  an  agreement  or  combination  directly 
restrains,  not  alone  the  manufacture,  but  also  the  purchase,  sale,  or  ex- 
change of  the  manufactured  commodity  among  the  several  States,  it  is 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  These  principles  established,  the 
court  held,  that  the  arrangement  under  consideration  had  the  direct 
and  immediate  result  of  restraining  the  interstate  commerce  to  which 
it  applied,  because  the  defendants,  by  reason  of  this  combination  and 
agreement,  could  send  their  goods  for  sale  and  delivery  out  of  the  State 
where  they  were  manufactured  into  another  State  only  upon  their 
terms  and  pursuant  to  their  provisions. 

The  court  was  careful  to  add  that  nothing  decided  in  the  case 
affected  the  rule  already  laid  down ;  that,  where  parties  are  manufac- 
turers of  a  commodity  which  they  intend  at  some  time  to  sell,  and 
possibly  to  sell  in  another  State,  the  sale  is  merely  an  incident — not 
the  direct  result  of  the  manufacture — and  is  not  a  regulation  of,  or 
an  illegal  interference  v/ith,  interstate  commerce.  It  also  added 
that  the  act  of  Congress  has  no  application  whatever  to  any  com- 
bination regarding  the  sale  of  goods  within  the  State  where  they  are 
manufactured. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  concerns  existing  business  meth- 
ods, this  Addyston  Pipe  Case  is  of  little  importance.  At  one  time 
there  were  numerous  combinations  of  the  same  general  character  ; 
but  since  the  original  Sugar  Trust  organization,  which  was  somewhat 
similar  in  form,  was  held  by  the  courts  of  New  York  to  be  unlawful, 
this  method  of  organization  has  been  very  generally  abandoned.  The 
present  industrial  organizations  are  merely  large  corporations  engaged 
in  manufacturing  within  the  several  States  and  selling  their  prod- 
uct wherever  favorable  markets  are  to  be  found.  In  the  Sugar  Trust 
Case,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1895,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  it  was  ruled  precisely  that  such  a  corporation  was 
not  within  the  Anti-Trust  law.  The  foregoing  statement  shows  that 
the  court  has  not  varied  from  that  ruling  in  the  cases  since  decided, 
but  has  constantly  and  vigorously  reiterated  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  based. 

The  real  importance  of  these  cases  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  define 
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with  precision  the  power  in  the  premises  granted  to  Congress  by  the 
Constitution.  The  subject-matter  of  that  power,  so  far  as  merchan- 
dise is  concerned,  is  merely  the  operation  of  transporting  it  from  one 
State  to  another  and  selling  it  in  the  latter.  The  power  to  prohibit 
contracts  or  combinations  as  in  restraint  of  that  operation  exists  only 
in  case  such  restraint  is  their  direct  and  natural  object  and  effect,  and 
not  where  it  is  merely  an  indirect,  remote,  or  collateral  incident  to 
their  main  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  terms  of  the  present  Anti-Trust  act 
cover  everything  regarding  which  Congress  is  thus  authorized  to  act. 
Its  prohibition  is  of  ^'  every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  trust 
or  otherwise,  or  conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among 
the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations. ' '  As  President  McKinley 
says  in  his  last  annual  message  :  ''It  will  be  perceived  that  the  act  is 
aimed  at  every  kind  of  combination  in  the  nature  of  trust  or  monopoly 
in  restraint  of  interstate  or  international  commerce. "  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  so  long  ago  as  1890  Congress  exercised  its  full  power  against 
the  so-called  trusts.  It  can  do  nothing  more,  save,  perhaps,  to  devise 
more  inquisitorial  methods  of  procedure  or  to  fulminate  more  dire 
penalties  ;  and  even  these  would  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

As  this  statute  covers  the  ground,  as  the  courts  are  steadily  giving 
to  it  all  the  effect  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  as  the  combina- 
tions which  it  prohibits  have  ceased — for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely 
■ — ^to  exist,  it  seems  futile  to  urge  at  this  late  day  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lation by  Congress.  It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic party  that  it  apparently  bases  hopes  of  success  at  the  polls 
upon  clamor  in  favor  of  action  which  was,  in  fact,  fully  taken  under 
a  Kepublican  administration  ten  years  ago.  David  Willcox. 


NEED   OF  BETTER  GOYEEISTMENT  IN  THE  INDIAIST 

TEREITORY. 

Indian  Territory  has  no  organized  local  government.  What  laws 
it  possesses  are  given  it  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  ;  while 
the  Federal  Judges  within  her  borders  and  the  Interior  Department 
there  and  at  Washington  fill  the  interstice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  represented  in  Indian  Territory  by 
^ve  United  States  Territorial  Judges.  They  are  political  appointees, 
serving  for  four  years.  Some  of  them  are  good  men  as  well  as  good 
lawyers,  who  have  been,  and  are  now,  of  vast  benefit  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  its  people.  They  have  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  vast 
ones,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  willing  to  as- 
sist them  through  cooperation  and  encouragement.  What  has  been 
said  of  the  Territorial  Judges  is  true  as  well  of  the  four  United  States 
District  Attorneys. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  directly  represented  by  a  United 
States  Indian  Inspector,  who  serves  as  the  special  representative  of, 
and  adviser  to,  the  Secretary  of  that  Department.  His  duties  are 
onerous,  and  their  discharge  requires  great  sagacity,  executive  ability, 
and  courage.  His  duties  make  him  virtually  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Territory.  Immediately  under  his  supervision  is  the  United  States 
Indian  Agent  for  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Another  branch  of  the  Interior  Department  is  the  commission 
known  as  ''  The  Dawes  Commission  ;  "  its  legal  title  being  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes.  This  commission  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution. Its  like  has  never  before  been  known,  in  fact  or  in  fiction. 
It  is  composed  of  four  members  who  employ  about  100  men,  ranging 
from  a  disbursing  clerk  to  a  negro  roustabout.  The  commission  was 
created  and  sent  to  the  Territory  in  1893.  Its  original,  sole  mission 
was,  to  endeavor  to  make  new  treaties  with  the  five  tribes  of  Indians 
occupying  that  country.  Each  succeeding  Congress  has  given  to  the 
commission  increased  jurisdiction.  At  present  it  has  the  power  to 
make  a  treaty  ;  or,  if  a  tribe  refuses  to  ratify  it,  the  members  of  the 
commission,  according  to  their  own  peculiar  ideas  of  the  Indian  laws 
47 
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and  customs,  can  make  a  list  of  the  tribe's  members  and  proceed  to  set 
aside  to  each  of  the  citizens  a  preliminary  allotment.  Since  1893  the 
commission  has  made  two  treaties,  which  have  been  ratilied  by  both 
contracting  parties — the  Chickasaw-Choctaw  Treaty  and  the  Semi- 
nole Treaty.  Beyond  this,  nothing  has  been  definitely  accomplished. 
Many  matters  of  great  public  importance  lawfully  come  under  the 
commission's  authority.     , 

The  commission  secures  from  each  succeeding  Congress  a  new 
lease  of  official  existence,  together  with  a  new,  and  always  in- 
creased, appropriation.  As  the  appropriations  have  increased  so  the 
clerical  force  of  the  commission  has  grown,  until  it  has  become,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  reputation,  the  Eock-of-Ages  for  shipwrecked 
politicians  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  has  become  a 
financial  drain  upon  the  general  government  and  a  thorn  in  the  sides 
of  the  Indians  and  the  white  people  of  the  Territory  alike.  It  would 
be  consonant  with  the  ideas  of  good  government  for  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory to  abolish  this  commission  and  allow  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  govern.  There  is  ample  warrant  for  this  in  the  present 
law  ;  and  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  fail  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  commission,  to  permit  it  to  pass  into  innoc- 
uous desuetude. 

The  Indian  Territory  has  a  total  population  of  at  least  500,000. 
These  people  are  certainly  entitled  to  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  our  government,  even  if  they  have  no  voice  in  it.  The  Ter- 
ritory has  been  greatly  neglected  and  also  greatly  abused  ;  but  its  in- 
habitants have  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  at 
some  time  come  to  their  relief  and  give  them  a  good  sj^stem  of  local 
government,  which  will  be  uniform  throughout  the  five  civilized  tribes 
that  constitute  the  Territory.  This  may  be  done  by  the  creation  of  a 
Territorial  form  of  government,  or  by  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  govern  as  the  Tzar  governs  the  Russians.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  real-estate  in  the  Territory  is  Indian  land  and  non- taxable, 
a  government  by  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  would,  at  pres- 
ent, be  the  only  practicable  method.  By  giving  his  representative  full 
control,  the  power  and  responsibility  of  government,  which  are  now 
distributed  among  the  many,  could  be  consolidated  in  one  official. 
History  has  taught  that  it  is  unwise  to  place  several  persons  at  the 
head  of  any  government ;  that  where  such  is  the  case  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  responsibility.  A  constant  endeavor  to  shift  the  blame  for  short- 
comings from  the  shoulders  of  one  official  to  those  of  another  repre- 
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sents  the  conditions  in  the  Indian  Territory  to-day  ;  so  that  reforms 
are  urgently  needed. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  change  as  I  have  proposed  would  mean  the 
abolition  of  some  of  the  positions  now  filled  by  politicians.  But  no 
political  party  within  the  Territory  should  object  to  this;  for  nearly 
all  such  places  are  filled  by  importations  from  the  States.  The  ma- 
chinery of  government  ought  to  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory,  not  for  the  accommodation  of  the  politicians  from  the 
States  ;  and  the  Congress  would,  of  course,  give  to  the  latter  no  seri- 
ous consideration.  During  the  coming  session  of  Congress  that  body 
will  have  placed  before  it  voluminous  reports  and  recommendations 
from  all  the  Federal  ofiicials  of  the  Territory ;  and  it  will  find  in  at- 
tendance at  Washington  representatives  of  different  towns  and  fac- 
tions. From  these  the  members  of  Congress  will  gain  a  vast  amount 
of  information  and  some  excellent  suggestions.  P>i!it  the  statements 
will  be  conflicting  and  confusing  ;  yet  out  of  the  miss  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  system  will  be  evolved  which  will  be  a  vasi  improvement  over 
the  present  one.  y 

Indian  Territory  resembles  Alaska  more  'blosely  than  any  other 
part  of  the  United  States.  Preposterous  as  the  statement  may  appear, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  this  Territory  is  rot  governed  nearly  so 
well  as  Alaska,  although  it  has  a  much  greater  population,  and  much 
more  varied  industries,  and  Avill  always  stand  higher  than  Alaska. 
When  the  district  has  had  the  opportunity  to  de7elop  its  great  re- 
sources— principal  among  which  are  mining,  stock-raising,  and  cot- 
ton-planting— it  is  bound  to  rank  as  one  of  the  leading  States  of  the 
Union.  Its  location  affords  access  to  more  and  better  mi^rkets  than 
Alaska  can  enjoy,  and  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the  States  entitles  it 
to  such  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress  as  will  relieve  its 
people  of  the  evils  of  a  lack  of  good  government.  Not  only  does  the 
Territory  demand  a  better  government,  but  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  States  are  also  worthy  of  consideration  ;  and  an 
improvement  in  the  government  of  the  Indian  Territory  would  result 
in  relieving  those  States  of  the  annoyances  now  suffered  through  the 
criminals  of  the  Territory,  and  also  in  furthering  their  commercial 
and  industrial  development. 

About  the  only  matters  concerning  the  true  conditions  of  the  Ter- 
ritory that  seem  to  be  known  beyond  its  borders  are,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  criminals  in  the  Indi^Cn  Territory,  that  a  great  many 
crimes  are  committed  there,  and  that  the  courts  have  their  dockets  so 
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full  of  prosecutions  that  scarcely  any  other  class  of  court  business  re- 
ceives attention.  The  resources  of  the  country  are  so  great,  that  when 
the  rights  and  needs  of  the  people  receive  due  consideration,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  matters  governmental  as  well  as  industrial  will 
be  so  improved,  that  the  reputation  of  the  Territory  for  outlawry  will 
soon  be  changed  to  one  for  progress  and  prosperity. 

While  our  national  government  is  planning  schemes  for  the  bet- 
terment of  Puerto  Rico,  Samoa,  and  our  other  island  possessions,  it 
should  also  think  of  relieving  the  situation  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
The  people  of  the  Territory  have  been  waiting  patiently  for  years,  in 
the  hope  that  the  needed  changes  Avould  be  inaugurated  ;  and,  more- 
over, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  its  inhabitants  include  a  great  many 
people  coming  from  other  portions  of  our  Republic,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  good  government.  These  persons  naturally  feel  the 
lack  of  such  to  ai\  extent  entirely  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
new  possessions.  The  latter,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  any  ii^pecially  beneficent  care.  They  would,  therefore, 
be  vastly  benefited  by  a  system  of  government  such  as  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory now  enjoys  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  pass  over  to  the  former  their  present  government,  in  or- 
der that  the  nation  might  establish  for  them  a  form  of  government  to 
which  they  feel  thems^jlves  entitled  by  their  proximity  to  the  enlight- 
ened conditions  of  the  States.  David  W.  Yancey. 


LONGEVITY  AND  DEGENERATION. 

What  has  been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 
No  two  critics  agree,  nor  can  they,  because  each  prefers  a  different 
quality.  One  singles  out  science,  another,  invention,  as  the  dominant 
trait.  A  third,  who  looks  mainly  at  the  political  aspect  of  life,  says 
democracy.  Others,  again,  say  pessimism,  philanthropy,  doubt,  or 
toleration.  So  many  features,  so  much  diversity,  argue  at  least  for 
many-sidedness. 

There  is  one  characteristic,  however,  which  distinguishes  the  nine- 
teenth century  from  all  previous  centuries — a  characteristic  which  has 
become  too  common  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserves,  although  it 
really  measures  all  the  rest :  this  is  longevity.  During  the  past  one 
hundred  years  the  length  of  life  of  the  average  man  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe  has  increased  from  a 
little  over  30  to  about  40  years.  A  multitude  of  causes,  mostly  physi- 
cal, have  contributed  to  this  result.  Foremost  among  these  should  be 
placed  (1)  whatever  may  be  included  under  the  general  term  sanita- 
tion ;  (2)  improved  methods  in  medicine  ;  and  (3)  the  more  regular 
habits  of  living  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  industrial  life  on  a 
large  scale.  These  are  some  of  the  evident  means  by  which  life  has 
been  lengthened.  Inventions,  which  have  made  production  cheap  and 
the  transportation  of  all  products  both  cheap  and  easy,  have  had  an 
influence  too  great  to  be  computed.  And  no  doubt  much  has  been  due 
to  a  general  improvement  in  methods  of  government ;  although,  in 
the  main,  there  has  been  much  less  progress  in  practical  government 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  No  great  railroad  company  or  banking 
house  or  manufacturing  corporation  could  prosper  if  its  officers  and 
employees  were  chosen  and  kept  in  office  according  to  the  system  by 
which  political  offices,  almost  everywhere,  are  filled.  ^'  None  but  ex- 
perts wanted,"  is  the  sign  written  over  the  entrance  to  every  profes- 
sion, trade,  and  occupation — except  government. 

But,  whatever  governments  have  done  or  left  undone,  the  fact  to 
be  insisted  on  here  is,  that  the  average  man  to-day  lives  almost  ten 
years  longer  than  his  grandfather  lived.    Indisputably,  therefore,  the 
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year  1900  finds  conditions  more  conducive  to  longevit}^  than  existed 
a  century  ago.  This  is  true  beyond  question  for  the  masses,  who  feel 
immediately  the  effects  of  plenty,  hunger,  and  cold — the  great  physi- 
cal dispensers  of  life  and  death.  But  improvement  in  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  masses  need  not  imply  a 
similar  improvement  in  the  more  favored  minority,  in  those  who — to 
make  a  distinction  which  is  sufficiently  exact  for  our  purposes — work 
with  their  heads  instead  of  with  their  hands.  And,  indeed,  the  im- 
pression has  long  been  current  that  modern  life  has  been  growing 
more  and  more  destructive  to  precisely  this  class.  Ever  since  the 
wheels  of  civilization  began  to  turn  more  swiftly,  ever  since  the  in- 
troduction of  steam-power,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  cry  out  against 
the  acceleration  of  speed.  ''  We  live  too  fast  ;  "  *'  The  tension  is  too 
great ;  "  ^'  Men  are  soon  worn  out  or  broken  down  ;  "  *^  The  pace 
that  kills ' ' — these,  and  similar  phrases,  commonly  accepted  without 
question,  indicate  the  prevalent  belief  that  our  era,  in  spite  of  its  posi- 
tive gains  for  some  classes,  does  not  conduce  to  longevity  among  brain - 
workers. 

This  opinion,  which  the  unthinking  public  accepts  so  readily,  has 
been  promulgated  during  the  past  decade  by  men  of  science,  who  have 
seemed  to  take  a  grim  satisfaction  in  demonstrating  that  the  race  in 
general,  and  intellectual  men  in  particular,  have  been  hurried  by  a 
counterfeit  progress  toward  decadence.  Degeneration  has  become  a 
by- word.  Man  has  been  summoned  before  a  dozen  sciences,  each  of 
which  has  investigated,  cross-examined,  and  condemned  him.  When 
he  has  tried  to  plead  extenuating  circumstances,  citing  those  improve- 
ments in  his  actual  conditions  of  which  he  is  proud,  his  judges  have 
assured  him  that  what  he  calls  progress  is  a  hallucination,  in  pursuit 
of  which  he  has  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  precipice. 

Evidently,  here  is  a  question  of  immense  importance.  If  it  be  true 
that  all  the  agents  of  material  progress  are  but  ill-disguised  causes  of 
degeneration — that  the  conditions  brought  about  by  science  and  in- 
vention are  really  blighting  civilized  society  at  the  top — then,  indeed, 
has  the  race  passed  its  meridian  and  hastes  now  to  decline  and  extinc- 
tion, as  Bacon  believed  to  be  true  three  centuries  ago.  If  this  be 
proved,  material  progress  must  be  regarded  as  a  baneful  stimulant, 
sharpening  the  wits  and  quickening  the  sensations  for  a  while,  but,  in 
the  end,  leading,  like  brandy,  or  morphine,  or  absinthe,  to  inevitable 
collapse,  madness,  and  death.  The  theory  of  degeneration  logically 
followed  leads  to  this  conclusion. 
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But,  before  accepting  this  theory,  let  us  apply  the  test  of  longevity 
to  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  nineteenth-century  brain- workers  to 
enable  us  to  see  whether  modern  conditions  are  really  destroying  so- 
ciety at  the  top.  Longevity  is  a  test  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
A  genius  who  dies  at  forty  may  well  be  worth  to  the  world  more  than 
a  thousand  sexagenarian  men  of  talent,  so  that  mere  number  of  years 
in  individual  cases  may  count  for  little  ;  but  no  community,  nor  con- 
siderable class  of  men,  lives  to  old  age  under  permanently  unfavorable 
conditions.  The  wages  of  sin — and  with  sin  we  must  include  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  living — is  death.  The  test  of  longevity,  therefore, 
will  allow  us  to  make  some  precise  deductions  concerning  modern  con- 
ditions, just  as  the  annual  death-rate  tells  us  something  definite  about 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  cities. 

The  lists  which  follow  do  not  pretend  to  comprise  the  names  of  all 
the  eminent  persons  in  any  group  ;  but  they  do  aim  at  giving  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  representative  names  to  furnish  the  data  we 
are  seeking.  In  order  to  cover  exactly  one  hundred  years,  I  have  in- 
cluded the  year  1800  in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  of  persons  born 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  only  those  are  cited  who  lived  more  than 
half  of  their  life  since  1800.  The  classification  aims  at  convenience, 
not  at  scientific  exactness.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Victor  Hugo, 
Ruskin,  or  Guizot,  to  name  but  a  few  examples,  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  been  put  in  other  groups  than  those  here  given.  Only  a 
few  living  celebrities  ^  whose  age  already  exceeds  that  of  their  group 
are  included.  It  would  obviously  be  useless  to  cite  the  young  or  mid- 
dle-aged, who  may  have  many  years,  or  only  a  few  months,  of  life 
ahead  of  them. 

Let  us  take  first  the  poets  of  the  century  ;  for  about  them  the 
greatest  misconceptions  prevail,  and  at  them  the  preachers  of  degen- 
eration have  aimed  their  keenest  criticisms.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
antiquity  there  has  been  a  popular  fallacy  that  poets  die  young.  The 
poet  has  been  depicted  as  a  creature  frail  in  body,  hypersensitive  in 
emotion,  unpractical  in  business,  with  a  fatal  tendency  to  long  hair 
and  consumption — a  person,  in  short,  unfitted  to  battle  with  the  world 
or  to  bear  up  under  ordinary  physical  ills.  This  is  the  popular  notion. 
But  what  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  following  table  reveals  them  ? 
Here  are  46  poets  who  lived,  on  an  average,  QQ  years.  Only  four — • 
Keats,  Hood,  Clough,  and  Lanier — died  young,  of  consumption  ;  only 
five — Byron,  De  Musset,  Heine,  Poe,  and  Eossetti — cut  short  their 

^  An  asterisk  precedes  their  names. 
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career  by  vicious  life  ;  Leopardi  was  a  spinal  cripple  from  birth  ;  Le- 
nau  lost  his  reason  in  his  prime.  But  this  makes  only  one-fifth  of  the 
total  number.  Should  we  find  similar  longevity  among  a  group  of  so- 
called  practical  men  ?  Should  we  find  that  only  one-fifth  of  a  com- 
pany of  artisans,  farmers,  merchants,  or  lawyers  died  prematurely, 
from  physical  or  moral  frailty  ?  Our  list  of  poets  has  a  peculiar,  rep- 
resentative value,  because  these  46  men  came  from  the  most  diverse 
social  layers — Byron  and  Auersperg  were  nobles,  Keats  was  a  stable- 
keeper's  son — with  the  widest  variations  in  inheritance,  training, 
money-getting  opportunities,  and  vicissitudes.  Nevertheless,  they 
lived,  on  an  average,  three  score  and  six  years.  Surely,  we  need  to 
revise  our  conception  of  the  pathology  of  poets  !  The  poet  is  not  a 
man  who  dies  young,  but  a  man  who  keeps  his  imagination,  sympa- 
thy, and  emotions  young  as  long  as  he  lives. 


46  Poets.    Average,  6Q  years. 


Manzoni,  89. 
Landor,  89. 
Eogers,  88. 
Henry  Taylor,  86. 
Holmes,  85. 
"Whittier,  85. 
Tennyson,  83. 
Hugo,  83. 
Bryant,  82. 
Grillparzer,  81. 
Wordsworth,  80. 
Lamartine,  79. 
Emerson,  79. 
Tupper,  79. 
Beranger,  77. 


Browning,  77. 
Houghton,  76. 
Longfellow,  75. 
Moore,  73. 
Whitman,  73. 
Lowell,  72. 
Oehlenschlager,  71. 
Auersperg,  70. 
Southey,  69. 
Arnold,  66, 
Yigny,  64. 
Tegner,  64. 
W.  Morris,  62. 
Coleridge,  62. 
Scott,  61. 

Keats,  26. 


Heine,  57. 
Rossetti,  54. 
Delavigne,  50. 
Lenau,  48. 
A.  de  Musset,  47. 
Hood,  46. 
Giusti,  41. 
Clough,  40. 
Poe,  40. 
Platen,  39. 
Leopardi,  39. 
Lanier,  38. 
Byron,  37. 
W.  Muller,  31. 
Shelley,  30. 


We  come  next  to  two  other  classes  of  artists,  who,  from  the  fact 
of  being  artists,  lie  under  the  same  suspicion  which  overshadows  the 
poets.  Painters  and  sculptors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  musicians,  on 
the  other,  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  an  emotional 
temperament  which  easily  sinks  into  neurotic  degeneration  ;  and  this 
tends  to  abridge  life.  Nevertheless,  we  fin  d  that  39  painters  and  sculp- 
tors averaged  66  years  and  that  30  musicians  averaged  62  years.    Mu- 
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sicians  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  be  men  of  less  stability,  whether  physical 
or  moral,  than  any  other  class  we  shall  survey.  It  is  noteworthy, 
therefore,  that  they  should  fall  so  little  behind  other  artists. 

39  Painters  and  Sculptors.    Average,  66  years. 


Cornelius,  84. 

*  Watts,  80. 
Gilbert,  80. 
Ranch,  80. 
Corot,  79. 

*  Ziem,  78. 
J.  Dupre,  77. 
Meissonier,  76. 
Gibson,  76. 
Turner,  76. 
Story,  76. 

*  Gerome,  75. 
H.  Yernet,  74. 


Thorwaldsen,  74. 
Bartolini,  73. 
*  Holman  Hunt,  72. 
P.  Rousseau,  71. 
Landseer,  71. 
Yela,  69. 
Kaulbach,  69. 
Powers,  68. 
Millais,  67. 
Leighton,  66. 
Burne-Jones,  65. 
G.  Dupre,  65. 
Couture,  64. 


Delacroix,  64. 
Scheffer,  63. 
Daubigny,  61. 
Millet,  60. 
De  la  Roche,  59. 
Fromentin,  56. 
Troy  on,  55. 
T.  Rousseau,  55. 
W.  M.  Hunt,  55. 
Constable,  53. 
Dore,  50. 
Makart,  44. 
Fortuny,  36. 


30  Musicians.    Average,  62  years. 


Auber,  89. 
Lachner,  86. 
Yerdi,  86. 
Thomas,  85. 
Spontini,  77. 
Franz,  77. 
Rossini,  76. 
Gounod,  75. 
Liszt,  75. 
Mercadante,  75. 


Strauss,  74. 
Meyerbeer,  73. 
Wagner,  70. 
Berlioz,  66. 
Abt,  66. 
Rubinstein,  64. 
Brahms,  64. 
Billow,  64. 
Balfe,  62. 
Raff,  60. 


Tchaikoffsky,  53. 
Donizetti,  50. 
Schumann,  46. 
Herold,  42. 
Chopin,  40. 
"Weber,  40. 
Mendelssohn,  38. 
Bizet,  37. 
Bellini,  33. 
Schubert,  31. 


Novelists  form  another  group  of  comparatively  short-lived  per- 
sons, the  average  being  only  63  years  for  26  persons  ;  but  this  number 
is  too  small  to  warrant  any  attempt  to  generalize  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
poor  record.  Novelists  have  not  had  to  battle  against  greater  poverty 
than  confronted  many  of  the  painters  and  musicians  ;  nor  have  they 
had  to  endure  any  greater  public  neglect  or  a  longer  postponement  of 
fame.  The  contrast  between  their  vitality  and  that  of  men  of  letters, 
with  whom  their  occupation  often  almost  coincides,  deserves  a  more 
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detailed  discussion  than  can  be  given  to  it  here.    The  average  for  40 
men  of  letters  is  67  years. 

26  l^ovELiSTS.     Average,  63  years. 


Augier,  Y9. 
Irving,  76. 
Conscience,  71. 
*  Meredith,  71. 
P.  de  Kock,  71. 
Auerbach,  70. 
Andersen,  70. 
Bulwer,  70. 


Eeade,  70. 
*  Heyse,  69. 
A.  Trollope,  67. 
Collins,  65. 
Mayne  Reid,  65. 
Cooper,  62. 
Du  Maurier,  62. 
Hawthorne,  60. 


Ebers,  60. 
Scheffel,  60. 
Flaubert,  59. 
Dickens,  58. 
Daudet,  57. 
Marry  at,  56. 
Thackeray,  53. 
Sue,  53. 


Balzac,  51. 


Maupassant,  43. 


40  Men  of  Letters.     Average,  67  years. 


Lonnrot,  82. 
J.  Grimm,  81. 
Kalevy,  81. 
Yillemain,  80. 
Chateaubriand,  80. 
Bowring,  80. 
Littre,  80. 
Trench,  79. 
Borrow,  78. 
Jeffrey,  77. 
Whateley,  76. 
Fitzgerald,  74. 
S.  Smith,  74. 


E.  de  Goncourt,  74. 
E.  Scherer,  74. 
De  Quincey,  74. 
Leigh  Hunt,  73. 
Bodenstet,  73. 
W.  Grimm,  73. 
Quinet,  72. 
Scribe,  70. 
Janin,  70. 
Benan,  69. 
G.  W.  Curtis,  68. 
Merimee,  67. 
Sainte-Beuve,  65. 
J.  de  Goncourt,  40. 


Gautier,  61. 
Lockhart,  60. 
P.  G.  Hamerton,  60. 
Montalembert,  60. 
Stendhal,  59. 
Lamb,  59. 
About,  57. 
Pater,  55. 
Bayard  Taylor,  53. 
Symonds,  53. 
Hazlitt,  52. 
Thoreau,  45. 
Stevenson,  44. 


In  the  next  list  are  included  religious  leaders,  who  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  classed  with  the  emotional  and  imaginative  groups. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  whom  to  put  in  this  list,  so  elusive  and  often  so 
transitory  or  local  is  the  fame  of  a  religious  celebrity.  I  have  omitted 
all  the  routine  ecclesiastics— the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  cardinals 
— with  Avhom  advanced  age  is  almost  a  prerequisite  for  office.  Of  the 
22  men  here  enumerated  Robertson,  Parker,  Irving,  and  Drummond 
died  unusually  young  ;  and,  but  for  the  compensating  great  age  of 
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Martineau,  Dollinger,  Newman,  and  Manning,  the  average  would  be 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  group. 


22  Religious.     Average,  ^fj  years. 


*  Martineau,  94. 
Dollinger,  91. 
J.  II.  Newman,  89. 
Manning,  84. 
Pusey,  82. 
Jowett,  76. 
Beecher,  74. 


Bushnell,  74. 
Lamennais,  72. 
Yentura,  69. 
Maurice,  67. 
Stanley,  6Q. 
Wiseman,  63. 
J.  C.  Hare,  60. 
Robertson,  37. 


Lacordaire,  59. 
Spurgeon,  58. 
P.  Brooks,  56. 
Yinet,  50. 
Drummond,  46. 
Irving,  42. 
Parker,  40. 


To  the  emotional  rather  than  to  the  intellectual  classes  belong  the 
women  whose  names  follow.  The  list  is  not  large  enough  to  throw 
light  on  the  relative  vitality  of  women  and  men  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy 
that  only  six  of  the  35  here  mentioned  died  before  they  were  60  ;  and 
of  those  six,  one,  Margaret  Fuller,  Avas  lost  at  sea — an  accident  which 
can  have  no  bearing  on  vital  persistence. 

35  Women.     Average,  69  years. 


Mary  Somerville,  92. 
Joanna  Baillie,  89. 
H.  B.  Stowe,  85. 
Mary  Ilowitt,  84. 
Mrs.  Trollope,  83. 
Maria  Mitchell,  81. 

*  Queen  Yictoria,  80. 

"  Fernan  Caballero,"  80. 

*  J.  W.  Howe,  80. 

^  Florence  Nightingale,  79 

*  F.  P.  Cobbe,  78. 
Rosa  Bonheur,  77. 
Lady  Morgan,  76. 
Harriet  Martineau,  74. 

*  Empress  Eugenie,  73. 
Mme.  Recamier,  72. 

"  George  Sand,"  72. 

Emily 


"  Daniel  Stern,"  71. 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  69. 
Caroline  Norton,  69. 
Miss  Mitford,  68. 
Jean  Ingelow,  67. 
Caroline  Southey,  GQ. 
Elizabeth  Frye,  65. 
Frederika  Bremer,  64. 
Princess  Belgiojoso,  63. 
"  George  Eliot,"  61. 
Jane  Carlyle,  61. 
Miss  Mulock,  61. 
Mrs.  Browning,  56. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  55. 
Mrs.  Ilemans,  42. 
Margaret  Fuller,  40. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  39. 
Bronte,  30. 
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"We  now  come  first  to  the  group  of  philosophers,  among  whom  are 
included  a  few  economists,  with  an  average  of  65  years,  and  then  to 
historians,  who  prove  to  be  a  long-lived  class.  On  the  surface,  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  why  an  historian  should  outlive  a  philoso- 
pher ;  but  as  we  are  investigating  the  fact,  and  not  the  cause,  of  lon- 
gevity, we  note  the  fact  and  pass  on. 


18  Philosophers.     Average,  65  years. 


Mamiani,  85. 
*  Spencer,  80. 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  78. 
Cousin,  75. 
Schopenhauer,  72. 
Eicardo,  71. 


Froebel,  70. 
W.  Hamilton,  68. 
Mill,  m. 

Schleiermacher,  66. 
Herbart,  65. 
Lotze,  64. 


Hegel,  61. 
Comte,  59. 
Rosmini,  58. 
Gioberti,  51. 
Bastiat,  49. 
Jouffroy,  46. 


38  Historians.    Average,  73  years. 


Eanke,  91. 
Bancroft,  90. 
Mignet,  88. 
Guizot,  87. 
Carlyle,  85. 
Merivale,  85. 
G.  Rawlinson,  84. 
Duruy,  83. 
Hallam,  82. 
Kinglake,  82. 
Savigny,  82. 
*  Mommsen,  82. 

J.  R. 


Curtius,  82. 
Lingard,  80. 
Sybel,  78. 
Milman,  77. 
Grote,  77. 
Sparks,  77. 
Michelet,  76. 
Froude,  76. 
Am.  Thierry,  76. 
Martin,  73. 
Michaud,  72. 
Parkman,  70. 
Green,  46. 


Freeman,  69. 
Sismondi,  69. 
Prescott,  67. 
Winsor,  66. 
Taine,  65. 
Yiollet-le-Duc,  65. 
Motley,  63. 
Aug.  Thierry,  61. 
Seeley,  61. 
Macaulay,  59. 
Tocqueville,  54. 
Lanfey,  49. 
Buckle,  41. 


The  men  of  science  and  invention,  genuine  products  of  this  age,  of 
whom  58  are  cited  below,  have  also  a  strong  hold  on  life.  Their  aver- 
age— 72  years — is  equal  to  within  a  few  months  of  the  age  of  Darwin, 
their  great  master.  Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  arraigning 
science  and  invention  as  the  evil  genii  that  have  been  undermining 
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the  stamina  of  the  race,  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  scientists  and  in- 
ventors themselves  show  no  signs  of  impaired  vitality. 

68  Scientists  and  Inventors.    Average,  72  years. 


Humboldt,  90. 
De  Lesseps,  89. 
Bunsen,  88. 
Owen,  88. 
Ericsson,  86. 

*  Bessemer,  86. 
H.  Rawlinson,  85. 
Joseph  Henry,  81. 
Ehrenberg,  81. 

S.  F.  B.  Morse,  81. 
Eitter,  80. 
Herschel,  79. 
Murchison,  79. 
Gray,  78. 
Dalton,  78. 
Lyell,  78. 
Audubon,  77. 

*  Wallace,  77. 
Sylvester,  77. 


Layard,  77. 

E.  de  Beaumont,  76. 

E.  W.  Siemens,  76. 

*  Thomson,  75. 
Faraday,  75. 
Lepsius,  74. 
Cayley,  74. 
Oersted,  74. 
Darwin,  73. 
Tyndall,  73. 
Helmholtz,  73. 
Pasteur,  73. 
Adams,  73. 
Wheatstone,  73. 
G.  St.  Hilaire,  72. 

*  Lister,  72. 
Joule,  71. 

B.  Peirce,  71. 
Huxley,  70. 

E.  Howe,  48. 


Schliemann,  68. 
Gauss,  68. 
Stephenson,  67. 
Brugsch,  67. 
Ohm,  67. 
Agassiz,  66. 
Leverrier,  66, 
Cuvier,  63. 
Kirckhoff,  63. 
Daguerre,  62. 
Ampere,  61. 
C.  W.  Siemens,  60. 
Livingstone,  60. 
Petermann,  56. 
*  Koch,  56. 
H.  Miller,  54. 
Davy,  51. 
Proctor,  51. 
W.  T.  G.  Morton,  49. 


Wholly  unexpected  is  the  upshot  of  the  next  table,  which  com- 
prises another  class  of  persons  peculiar  to  this  century.  One  would 
say,  off-hand,  that  agitators  of  political  and  social  reform  must  be 
quickly  consumed  by  the  intensity  of  their  work  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  no  flash-in-the-pan  men.  They  have  fortitude,  the 
power  of  endless  reiteration  and  hammering,  the  capacity  of  hop- 
ing against  hope.  They  seem  all  froth  and  fire  and  impatience  ;  but 
neither  imprisonment,  nor  exile,  nor  poverty,  nor  the  world's  scorn 
can  kill  them.  And  so,  as  appears  from  these  shining  examples,  agita- 
tors die  late.  I  put  Buskin  among  them,  because,  during  half  a  cen- 
tury, he  has  been,  whether  in  aesthetics,  ethics,  or  economics,  above 
all  and  at  all  times  an  agitator.  Lassalle,  the  only  short-lived  member 
of  this  group,  was  killed  in  a  brawl  over  a  woman — an  edifying  exit 
for  a  would-be  regenerator  of  mankind  ! 
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Kossuth,  92. 
Schoelcher,  89. 
*  Kuskin,  80. 
Garibaldi,  75. 


14  Agitators.    Average,  69  years. 

Garrison,  74.  Marx,  65. 


Phillips,  73. 
L.  Blanc,  71. 
Ledru-Eollin,  67. 


Mazzini,  64. 
Bakunine,  64. 
Herzen,  58. 


Henry  George,  58. 


Lassalle,  39. 


Coming  now  to  the  so-called  men  of  action,  the  military  and  naval 
commanders,  we  find  that  war  during  the  nineteenth  century  has  con- 
duced to  longevity  among  the  men  at  the  top.  The  48  commanders 
under  review  attained  on  an  average  71  years  ;  but  the  Europeans 
outlived  the  Americans  by  over  seven  years. 


48  Military  and  Naval  Commanders. 


American  {^^^. 
J.  E.  Johnston,  84. 
W.  Scott,  80. 
*  Longstreet,  78. 
Porter,  78. 
Fremont,  77. 
Beauregard,  75. 
Sherman,  71. 
McClellan,  69. 
Farragut,  69. 
Hooker,  65. 
Grant,  63. 
Lee,  63. 

A.  S.  Johnston,  59. 
Sheridan,  57. 
Meade,  57. 
Halleck,  57. 


Thomas,  56. 
Jackson,  39. 

European  (73). 

Kadetzky,  92. 
Moltke,  91. 
Canrobert,  86. 
Macmahon,  85. 
Soult,  82.  . 
Menshikoff,  82. 
*  Gorgei,  81. 
Trochu,  81. 
Cialdini,  81. 
Archduke  Albert,  80. 
E.  C.  JSTapier,  80. 
Eoon,  79. 
Marmont,  78. 


Average,  71  years. 

Mortier,  77. 
Bazaine,  77. 
Benedek,  77. 
Windischgratz,  75. 
Lamarmora,  74. 
W.  F.  P.  Napier,  75. 
C.  Napier,  74. 
Cardigan,  71. 
C.  J.  Napier,  71. 
Eaglan,  67. 
Todleben,  ^^. 
*  Osman  Pasha,  62. 
Havelock,  62. 
Chanzy,  60. 
Gordon,  52. 
Tegethof,  44. 
Skobeleff,  38. 


A  similar  disparity  in  favor  of  Europeans  will  be  noticed  in  the 
last  group,  comprising  public  men  and  statesmen.  This  being  by  far 
the  largest  class  we  have  examined — including  112  names — it  affords 
safer  data  for  generalization.  When  we  find  that  the  average  lon- 
gevity of  statesmen  exceeds  71  years,  we  may  infer  that  modern  con- 
ditions have  not  had  such  baleful  effects  on  vitality  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  For  statesmen  occupy  precisely  the  position  where  tlie 
wear-and-tear  is  greatest.     They  are  subjected  at  times  to  immense 
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strain.  They  sway  or  are  swayed  by  the  most  powerful  passions  ;  the 
very  routine  of  their  daily  life  being  irregular.  Worry,  excitement, 
reverses,  or  victories  equally  exhausting — these  are  the  statesman's 
portion.  Nevertheless,  as  a  class,  they  live  beyond  three  score  years 
and  ten.  Analyzing  the  list,  we  learn  that  16  presidents  of  the  United 
States  lived  on  an  average  07  years,  but  that  British  prime  ministers 
averaged  77  years.  ^  IN'o  other  group  approaches  the  record  for  lon- 
gevity of  these  last,  just  as  no  other  has  borne,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
so  great  a  burden  of  responsibility  and  work.  Here  and  there  a  Bis- 
marck, a  Cavour,  or  a  Lincoln  has  unquestionably  carried  more  than 
any  single  British  prime  minister  ;  but  neither  Prussian  nor  Italian 
premiers,  ngr  United  States  presidents,  have,  as  a  class,  equalled  the 
British  standard.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Lincoln  and  Garfield, 
two  of  the  youngest  presidents,  died  by  assassination,  and  that  im- 
morality hastened  the  death  of  Parnell,  Boulanger,  and  Gambetta. 

112  Statesmen  and  Public  Men.    Average,  71  years. 

JJ,  jS.  Presidents  (67).  Wellington,  83. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  81.  Palmerston,  81. 

Yan  Buren,  80.  Grrey,  81. 

Jackson,  78.  Eussell,  80. 

Buchanan,  77.  Disraeli,  77. 

Fillmore,  74.  Goderich,  77. 

Tyler,  72.  Aberdeen,  76. 

Hayes,  71.  Derby,  70. 

W.  H.  Harrison,  68.  Melbourne,  69. 

Johnson,  67.  Peel,  62. 

Taylor,  66.  PiMic  Men:  American  (69). 

Pierce,  65.  Hamlin,  82. 

Grant,  63.  j.  Davis,  81. 

Lincoln,  56.  Benton,  76. 

Arthur,  56.  T.  Stevens,  75. 

Polk,  54  Clay,  75. 

Garfield,  50.  Toombs,  75. 

British  Premiers  (77).  Benjamin,  72. 

Gladstone,  89.  Marcy,  71. 

*  Thirteen  British  prime  ministers  in  the  eighteenth  century  averaged  only  65  years ; 
viz.,  Walpole,  69;  Carteret,  73;  Pelham,  59;  Newcastle,  75;  Chatham,  70;  North,  60; 
Bute,  79;  Wyndham,  65;  Rockingham,  52;  Grafton,  53;  Shelburne,  68;  Portland,  71; 
Pitt,  47.  The  wide  difference  between  the  averages  for  the  eighteenth  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  cannot  be  attributed  to  mere  accident. 
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Seward,  71. 
Everett,  71. 
Webster,  70. 
Calhoun,  68. 
Chase,  65. 
Sumner,  63. 
Blaine,  63. 
Stanton,  55. 
Douglas,  48. 

British  (75). 

Lyndhurst,  91. 
Brougham,  89. 
Shaftesbury,  84. 
Selborne,  83. 
Malmesbury,  82. 
Lowe,  81. 
Iddesleigh,  79. 
Bright,  78. 
Croker,  77. 
Granville,  76. 
O'Connell,  72.      . 
Clarendon,  70. 
Cobden,  61. 
Parnell,  45. 

European  (70). 
William  I,  91. 
B.  St.  Hilaire,  90. 
*  Leo  XIII,  89. 
Schmerling,  88. 
Pius  IX,  86. 
Metternich,  86. 
Broglie,  85. 
Gortschakoff,  85. 
Capponi,  84. 
Cremieux,  84. 
Bismarck,  83. 
Simon,  82. 
Nesselrode,  82. 
"^  Crispi,  81. 


Bastide,  79. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo,  78. 

Louis  Philippe,  77. 

Beust,  77. 

Joseph  Bonaparte,  76. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  76. 

Stockmar,  76. 

*  Ollivier,  74. 
Yarnhagen,  73. 
Deak,  73. 
Favre,  71. 
Kicasoli,  71. 
Gramont,  71. 
Antonelli,  70. 
Szechenyi,  69. 
Prince  Napoleon,  69. 
C.  Bunsen,  69. 
Minghetti,  68. 

M.  d'Azeglio,  68. 
Louis  Bonaparte,  68. 

*  Ignatieff,  67. 
Andrassy,  67. 
Decazes,  67. 
Pattazzi,  65. 
JSTapoleon  III,  65. 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  65. 
C.  Balbo,  64. 
Persigny,  64. 

Count  of  Chambord,  63. 
Perry,  61. 

Victor  Emanuel  II,  58. 
Walewski,  58. 
Frederick  I,  57. 
Count  of  Paris,  56. 
Morny,  54. 
Boulanger,  54. 
Manin,  53. 
Cavour,  51. 
Gambetta,  44. 
Prince  Albert,  42. 
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A  general  sunimary  of  all  these  groups  and  individuals  shows  that 
the  average  duration  of  life  has  been  about  68  years  and  8  months, 
viz.  : 

Summary. 

Average.  Average. 

46  Poets 66.  18  Philosophers 65. 

39  Painters  and  Sculptors ...  66.  38  Historians 73. 

30  Musicians 62.  58  Scientists  and  Inventors . .   72. 

26  Novelists 63.  14  Agitators 69. 

40  Men  of  Letters 67.  48  Commanders 71. 

22  Religious." 66.  112  Statesmen 71. 

35  Women 69.        Average,  68  years,  8  months. 

Here,  then,  we  have  not  a  theory  nor  a  popular  fallacy,  but  certain 
definite  information  concerning  nearly  530  of  the  prominent  men  and 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  assumption  has  been  that  mod- 
ern conditions  are  destructive  to  the  vitality  of  just  this  upper  class  of 
brain- workers.  The  fact  is,  that  these  persons  lived  on  an  average  68 
years  and  8  months  ;  that  is,  nearly  30  years  longer  than  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  Were  we  to  double  the  number  of  names  the  result 
would  not  be  very  different. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  considerable  minority  of  these  persons  grew 
up  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  died  before  the  distinctive  condi- 
tions of  the  nineteenth  century  had  full  play.  This  is  true  ;  but  on 
analysis  we  find  that  most  of  the  long-lived  belong  to  those  whose 
career  fell  wholly  within  the  nineteenth  century.  Poughly  speaking, 
1820  may  be  set  down  as  the  year  when  the  general  adoption  of  steam- 
power  revolutionized  methods  of  manufacturing  and  of  travel  by 
water  ;  as  early  as  1840  railways  were  beginning  to  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  population  and  of  commercial  products  ;  by  1860  the  electric 
telegraph  had  come  into  general  use  ;  and  since  1860  one  invention 
after  another  has  helped  to  quicken  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  society 
moves.  Accordingly,  we  can  say  that  the  distinctive  conditions  of 
the  century  have  been  in  full  swing  for  nearly  50  years,  and  that,  if 
injurious,  their  effects  would  be  seen  on  the  men  who  reached  their 
prime  about  1850  or  subsequently. 

Our  examination  has  shown  that  these  men  have  suffered  no  cur- 
tailment of  life.  Look  at  the  list,  and  particularly  at  those  who  have 
lived  80  years,  or  longer  :  Martineau,  DoUinger,  Leo  XIII,  Bismarck, 
Gladstone,  Tennyson,  Newman,  Kossuth,  Schoelcher,  Queen  Yic- 
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toria,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howe,  Malmesburj,  Lowe,  Selborne,  Shaftesbury, 
J.  E.  Johnston,  Moltke,  Gorgei,  Cialdini,  Macmahon,  Canrobert, 
Trochu,  Bessemer,  Ericsson,  Kitter,  Owen,  H.  Eawlinson,  Bunsen, 
Kinglake,  Merivale,  Bancroft,  G.  Eawlinson,  Ranke,  Mommsen,  Car- 
lyle,  Curtius,  Mamiani,  Gilbert,  Manning,  Littre,  Yerdi,  Thomas, 
Hamlin,  Jefferson  Davis,  William  I,  Simon,  B.  St.  Hilaire,  Gort- 
schakoff,  Broglie,  Crispi,  Cremieux,  Maria  Mitchell,  Henry  Taylor, 
De  Lesseps,  Morse,  Henry,  Halevy,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Stovfe,  Spencer,  Buskin,  Hugo,  Watts,  Pusey,  Duruy. 

These  65  men  and  women  not  only  lived  long,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
also  worked  long  and  hard.  Conditions  under  which  the  greatest 
workers  in  the  world  live  to  be  octogenarians  or  older  certainly  can- 
not be  permanently  deleterious.  It  may  be  that  after  another  hundred 
years  these  modern  conditions  will  have  proved  injurious,  and  will 
have  undermined  the  vitality  of  our  grandchildren  ;  my  business, 
however,  is  not  to  prophesy,  but  to  ascertain  the  truth  as  it  exists  to- 
day. That  truth,  so  far  as  our  lists  reveal  it,  is,  that  civilized  society 
is  not  withering  at  the  top.  Incidentally,  we  perceive  that  the  pos- 
session of  genius,  or  even  of  any  excellence  in  a  marked  degree,  car- 
ries with  it  the  presumption  of  unusual  vitality.  Great  men  may  die 
young,  but,  in  general,  greatness  presupposes  a  strong  hold  on  life. 
By  the  latter  I  do  not  mean  mere  muscular  strength.  Indeed,  many 
of  these  patriarchs  were  physically  frail.  But  I  mean  strength  of  will, 
of  intellect,  and  of  character,  which  have  far  more  influence  than  we 
commonly  imagine  in  prolonging  life.  Whoever  doubts  this  should 
examine  whether  the  longevity  of  any  530  athletes  of  whom  there  is 
a  record  approaches  an  average  of  68  years. 

And  this  brings  us  to  consider  briefly  the  charge  of  degeneration 
which  for  a  good  while  past  some  scientific  men  have  levelled  at  our 
century.  Current  conditions,  as  longevity  shows,  may  not  of  them- 
selves be  harmful ;  but  may  not  men  to-day  be  undergoing  a  slow 
deterioration  ?  First  by  surmise  or  innuendo,  and  later  by  direct  as- 
sertion, backed  up  by  apparently  scientific  testimony,  hostile  critics 
have  created  the  impression  that  civilization  is  deteriorating,  and  that 
the  lives  of  our  most  eminent  men  and  women  furnish  sure  proof  of 
degeneration. 

At  the  very  outset  we  feel  that  the  term  degeneration^  on  which  the 
morbid  psychologists  harp,  is  misleading.  Degeneration  from  what, 
we  ask  ?  A  drunken,  worthless  son  of  a  high-principled  father  is  de- 
generate ;  but  where  in  the  past  is  to  be  found  any  era,  or  class,  or 
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considerable  body  of  representative  men  and  women  whose  general 
superiority  establishes  latter-day  inferiority  ?  There  have  been  great 
men  in  many  centuries  ;  there  have  been  movements  toward  progress 
so  brilliant  that  the  ages  in  which  they  occurred  are  called  golden  ; 
but  if  you  scrutinize  even  the  brightest  you  will  discover  that  it  har- 
bored the  very  evils,  or  worse,  on  whose  existence  to-day  the  charge 
of  degeneration  is  based.  The  many-sided  beauty  of  the  Periclean 
age,  the  high-bred  Augustan  literature,  the  mediaeval  cathedrals,  the 
paintings  and  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance,  the  magnificent  poetry  of 
the  Elizabethans  live  on  ;  but  the  real  conditions  under  which  they 
were  created  are  overlooked  or  forgotten.  Eaces  and  nations  rise  and 
rise,  until,  at  the  summit  of  their  career,  they  produce  some  master- 
piece, like  these  just  mentioned,  which  remains  as  their  contribution 
to  mankind.  The  nations  themselves  decay  and  perish  ;  new  races 
follow  them  and  climb  new  heights  ;  and  progress  is  the  resultant  of 
all  their  efforts.  It  is  the  residue  of  beauty  and  truth  and  righteous- 
ness— the  imperishable  essence  of  those  things  which  at  all  times  pro- 
mote human  welfare.  But  progress  does  not  follow  a  straight  line 
forward  ;  it  moves  rather  in  a  spiral  or  in  zigzags. 

When  we  remember  that  less  than  forty  years  ago  human  slavery 
existed  in  the  United  States  we  shall  hardly  accept  the  doctrine  of  de- 
generation ;  much  less,  if  we  look  below  the  surface  of  any  of  those 
epochs  which  gave  birth  to  the  glories  of  art  and  literature.  The  great 
evils  which  now  confront  us — debauchery,  poverty,  economic  inequal- 
ity, corruption  in  public  office,  dishonesty  in  business,  gambling,  igno- 
rance, irresponsible  propagation  of  children  doomed  to  disease, 
pauperism,  and  crime  ;  sensational  journalism.  Except  the  last  did 
these  not  flourish  when  Elizabeth  was  queen,  and  Borgia  pope? 
Were  they  not  ancient  before  the  golden  age  of  Augustus  ?  And  in 
addition  there  flourished  other  abominations  which  civilized  nations 
have  been  slowly  uprooting  :  religious  intolerance,  which  lighted  fires 
at  a  hundred  stakes  and  kept  them  burning  for  centuries  ;  bloodthirsty 
superstitions,  like  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  for  which  nine  million  souls 
were  put  to  death  ;  slavery  ;  atrocious  and  habitual  cruelty,  includ- 
ing judicial  torture  ;  bestialities  the  very  names  of  which  are  unfit  to 
print ;  blood-feuds  ;  human  sacrifices  ;  the  servitude  of  women  ;  the 
neglect  and  abuse,  through  ignorance  or  insensibility,  of  little  chil- 
dren, cripples,  and  lunatics  ;  the  universal  maltreatment  of  animals. 
To  have  abolished  many  of  these  abominations,  is  this  degeneration  ? 
To  feel  polluted  and  shocked  that  any  of  them  should  be,  does  this 
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prove  that  our  time  is  worse  than  those  times  past  which  practised 
such  evils  without  horror  and  without  shame  ? 

If  this  be  meant  by  degeneration,  then  in  spite  of  the  ultra-scien- 
tific pose  of  its  expounders,  it  has  no  more  basis  in  history  than  the 
theological  assertion  of  the  fall  of  man — which  has  only  recently  been 
exploded — had  in  either  history  or  anthropology.  But  Prof.  Lom- 
broso  and  his  followers  are  too  wary  to  uphold  so  patent  a  fallacy  as 
historic  degeneration.  They  know  that  whether  they  took  the  careers 
of  600  notables  for  each  century  as  far  back  as  records  exist,  or  of  the 
mass  of  the  population  at  any  given  era,  the  symptoms  of  what  they 
call  degeneration  would  not  diminish,  but  increase.  Accordingly, 
they  pursue  an  eclectic  method,  which  lends  greater  plausibility  to 
their  arguments.  They  go  through  the  lists  of  men  of  genius  in  search 
of  evidence  of  degeneration ;  arguing  that,  if  these  men  can  be  con- 
victed, the  public  which  they  represent  must  also  be  guilty.  In  their 
diagnosis  every  trait  by  which  an  individual  differs  from  the  masses, 
particularly  if  it  be  some  faculty  which  lifts  him  even  a  span  above 
the  comimon  level,  is  a  sign  of  abnormality.  To  be  abnormal  is  to  be 
degenerate.  Therefore,  every  variation  from  the  Normal  Man  must 
be  condemned.    That  is  their  gospel. 

But  who  is  this  Normal  Man,  in  whose  august  presence  even 
genius  loses  his  majesty  ? 

So  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  morbid  psychologists  has  ventured 
to  draw  the  portrait  of  his  wonderful  creation  ;  and  yet  we  can  get 
a  glimpse  of  him  by  collecting  the  hints  which  they  have  scattered 
through  their  works,  and  particularly  by  reversing  their  descriptions 
of  abnormal  men.  As  in  photography,  we  must  rely  on  negatives  for 
a  likeness. 

The  Normal  Man  is  5  feet  and  6.173958  inches  tall,  and  weighs  148 
pounds,  1  ounces,  and  3  grains.  His  pulse  never  exceeds  68  beats,  nor 
his  respiration  16  breaths,  per  minute.  He  requires  300  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  per  hour.  He  chooses  his  food  by  weight,  taking  care  that 
the  proportion  of  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  shall  not  vary  by 
a  milligram.  Watch  him  at  his  meal :  how  conscientiously  he  masti- 
cates, how  regularly  he  sips  his  tumbler  of  water  !  You  might  imag- 
ine that  you  were  witnessing  a  religious  rite.  A  clock  measures  his 
stint  of  sleep,  a  pedometer  his  walking. 

Every  three  hours  he  examines  whether  he  has  generated  the  re- 
quisite number  of  foot-pounds  of  energy.  He  has  no  appetites,  emo- 
tions, nor  passions,  because  they  presuppose  a  nervous  system  ;  and 
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that  too  easily  degenerates  into  a  neurotic  system  for  the  l^ormal  Man 
to  possess  it.  He  suffers  from  no  hereditary  taint ;  nor  does  he  trans- 
mit any,  for  he  has  no  progeny.  To  have  progeny  would  expose  him 
to  erotic  risks. 

His  features  are  so  regular  that  they  might  have  been  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  compasses.  Both  sides  of  his  face,  both  hemispheres  of  his 
skull,  correspond.  'No  suspicion  of  criminality  lurks  in  the  lobes  of 
his  ears.  His  thumbs  are  commonplace  and  innocent.  The  slant  of 
his  forehead,  the  curve  of  his  chin,  the  bulge  of  his  occiput  are  fault- 
lessly according  to  rule.  He  has  no  special  tastes  :  music,  painting, 
poetry,  even  the  daily  newspaper  move  him  not.  He  cannot  nurture 
any  special  aptitude,  because  an  aptitude  would  at  once  degrade  him 
to  the  ranks  of  the  abnormal.  In  the  plural  he  becomes,  I^er  Capita, 
indispensable  to  the  statistician,  the  economist,  and  the  coroner.  (How 
shall  we  resent  an  unjust  tax,  which  costs  Per  Capita  only  a  dollar  or 
two  ?  Or  why  should  diphtheria  terrify,  when  only  7  per  cent  Per 
Capita  succumb  to  it  ?)  A  similar  abstraction — with  no  more  flesh- 
and-blood  reality  than  a  yard-stick — is  the  Normal  Man.  You  would 
say  that  not  God,  nor  nature,  nor  even  one  of  nature's  journeymen, 
but  a  stencil,  had  made  him.  Like  the  geometrical  point,  absolute 
zero,  and  minus  quantities,  the  Normal  Man  is  a  convenience  for  reck- 
oning, and  no  more. 

This  is  the  abstraction  which  morbid  psychologists  have  set  up  by 
which  to  judge  genius.  They  take  the  lists  printed  above  and  hunt 
the  medical  records  of  each  individual.  They  find  that  Darwin,  for 
instance,  suffered  from  chronic  nausea.  "  Oh  ho  !  "  they  exclaim, 
^*  the  Normal  Man  never  has  that ;  ergo,  Darwin  is  abnormal,  that  is, 
degenerate."  They  hold  up  Carlyle's  dyspepsia,  Herbert  Spencer's 
nervous  collapses,  Harriet  Martineau's  invalidism,  Pius  IX's  epilepsy, 
Keats's  consumption,  and  so  on,  to  establish  their  charge  of  degener- 
ation. Listening  to  them  you  might  be  misled  into  supposing  that 
Darwin  was  Darwin  because  of  his  nausea,  that  dyspepsia  made  Car- 
lyle  a  genius,  that  melancholia  was  the  source  of  Lincoln's  greatness. 

How  they  have  inverted  truth  !  These  men,  and  all  other  great 
men  since  the  beginning  of  time,  were  great  not  because  of  disease, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  They  were  dyspeptic,  or  consumptive,  or  melan- 
cholic, not  as  a  consequence  of  their  genius,  but  as  a  consequence  of 
their  mortality.  Being  human,  they  could  not  escape  imperfection 
and  suffering  ;  but,  being  eminent,  they  wrought  in  spite  of  their  im- 
perfection to  lift  or  delight  or  guide  mankind.    Science  may  well  in- 
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vestigate  how  far  physical  ills  hindered,  or  tinged,  their  work,  or  cut 
short  their  lives  ;  but  it  is  a  false  science  which  thus  brands  them  as 
degenerate.  We  seek  facts  and  results,  not  theories  ;  and  when  we 
find  a  Gladstone  or  a  Bismarck  bearing  beyond  80  years  his  Atlas-bur- 
den, when  we  see  Leo  XIII  at  90  still  the  active  head  of  the  Roman 
Church,  when  we  remember  what  monuments  in  history  and  philoso- 
phy Parlanan  and  Spencer  have  raised  against  incredible  odds,  when 
w^e  review  one  by  one  the  careers  of  the  men  and  women  enumerated 
above,  and  then  set  over  against  them  that  dim  abstraction,  the  Nor- 
mal Man,  we  shall  no  longer  be  persuaded  that  genius  is  but  another 
name  for  degeneration  and  disease. 

Throughout  the  whole  scale  of  organic  life,  from  microbe  to  earli- 
est geologic  man,  and  from  him  to  Shakespeare,  the  creative  Will  has 
been  striving  after  variation.  Nature  scorns  repetition,  she  scorns 
monotony.  She  has  never  yet  made  the  Normal  Man,  and  I  believe 
that  she  never  will ;  but  she  is  perpetually  throwing  out  hmnan  beings 
who  by  their  gifts  and  achievements  hint  at  perfection.  These  beings 
we  enroll  in  the  muster  of  genius. 

May  we  not  conclude,  then,  that  the  test  of  longevity,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  eminent  persons  of  the  age,  demonstrates  that  as  a  body 
they  are  the  reverse  of  degenerate  ?  Science  for  science,  is  it  really 
more  scientific  to  insist  that  a  man  who  prefers  red  curtains,  or  bites 
his  finger-nails,  or  has  misshapen  ears  must  be  far  on  the  road  to  mad- 
ness or  crime,  than  to  judge  him  by  his  capacity  for  work  and  its  prod- 
uct, and  by  his  grip  on  life  ?  Are  thumb-prints  on  Bertillon's  blotter 
more  infallible  signs  than  mind-prints  on  the  history  of  the  age  ? 

If  I  seem  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  present,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not 
comparing  even  our  best  men  to-day  with  ideal  men  that  have  never 
existed  ;  I  am  comparing  them  with  the  multitude  and  with  men  of 
similar  rank  in  times  past.  Imperfections  they  have  of  all  kinds,  be- 
cause they  are  human  ;  but  there  is  no  single  imperfection  discover- 
able in  any  of  them  which  has  not  appeared  over  and  over  again  in 
their  predecessors.  Consequently,  the  charge  that  degeneration  is 
the  distinguishing  attribute  of  the  leaders  of  our  century  lacks  sup- 
port. I  repeat,  I  am  not  comparing  the  present  with  the  ideal ;  I  am 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  having  regard  for  historic  truth, 
and  penetrating  as  far  as  I  may  the  glamour  in  which  time  wraps  the 
past. 

One  must  have  sluggish  ideals,  indeed,  if  the  best  that  has  been 
attained  does  not  seem  to  him  almost  intolerably  mean  as  compared 
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with  the  best  that  might  be.  But  we  shall  certainly  never  advance  far 
toward  Utopia,  unless  Ave  see  the  conditions  we  live  among  as  they 
really  are.  To  impute  to  our  time  blame  which  it  does  not  deserve 
may  do  more  harm  than  to  exaggerate  its  virtues.  Certainly,  the  road 
to  the  goal  of  most  of  our  social  ideals  will  never  be  found  by  turning 
backward.  History  shakes  her  head  and  smiles  sadly  at  those  enthu- 
siasts who  imagine  that  men  attained  to  perfection  and  happiness  in 
some  remote  period  of  the  past.  We  distrust  a  social  reformer  who 
sets  up  the  '^  beautiful  collectivism  "  of  thirteenth -century  life  in  Ger- 
many as  a  state  far  above  our  present  level ;  and  when  the  Pope  prays 
that  mankind  may  return  to  the  conditions  from  which  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  Orders  sprang,  we  suspect  that  he  has  overlooked  the 
characteristic  facts  of  that  period.  We  see  the  limitations  in  such  de- 
ductions concerning  other  epochs  as  masters  like  Carlyle  and  Ruskin 
have  drawn  from  works  of  art  and  individual  heroes. 

After  all,  if  we  cannot  appraise  exactly  the  good  and  evil  of  our 
own  community,  how  can  we  do  so  of  time  past,  from  which  only  frag- 
mentary data,  at  the  most,  survive  ?  Can  you  balance,  as  in  a  ledger, 
vices  against  virtues  ?  Can  you  say  that  so  many  chuYches  per  capita 
neutralize  so  many  acres  of  slums,  that  one  Sunday-school  offsets  five 
brothels  or  ten  rumshops,  that  a  fine  museum  compensates  for  a  cor- 
rupt city  government,  or  that  a  great  public  library  is  more  than  equiv- 
alent to  general  commercial  sharp  practice  ?  Does  your  own  presence 
in  the  community  counterpoise  the  presence  of  a  given  number  of 
criminals  ?  We  shall  not  prosper  in  our  accounts  if  we  try  this  kind  of 
computation.  Neither  is  it  possible  to  strike  an  exact  balance  when 
we  deal  with  times  past,  to  assert,  for  instance,  that  the  masterpieces 
of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  offset  the  unspeakable  iniquities 
which  flourished  unchecked  at  the  Papal  Court  in  the  early  Renais- 
sance. For  progress,  as  I  have  said,  makes  no  uniform  advance,  with 
continuous  gains  all  along  the  line.  It  moves  in  a  spiral  or  in  zigzags 
and  often  seems  not  to  advance  at  all. 

Accordingly,  one  epoch  achieves  great  conquests  in  art,  another 
in  knowledge,  a  third  in  character  ;  but  no  single  age  has  excelled  in 
all  these  simultaneously.  As  a  sick  man  longs  for  any  other  disease 
than  that  which  afflicts  him,  so  do  we  instinctively  magnify  those 
qualities  in  times  past  which  we  feel  the  lack  of  to-day.  In  an  age  of 
doubt,  we  look  back  regretfully  to  the  age  of  faith  ;  when  the  best 
wits  of  our  day  seem  to  be  squandered  on  mechanical  inventions,  we 
turn  with  wonder  and  envy  and  delight  to  the  eras  of  art ;  when  a  too 
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analytic  science  reduces  the  world  to  atoms,  and  seems  powerless  to 
put  them  together  again  as  a  living  world,  we  open  the  books  of  the 
poets,  of  the  masters  of  imagination,  and  are  reassured  by  their  syn- 
thesis.   "Woe  unto  us  if  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  present ! 

But  this  high  and  earnest  discontent  must  not  make  us  unjust. 
Quarrel  with  our  century  though  we  may,  it  behooves  us  to  know  that 
it  has  been  beyond  all  others  the  most  favorable  to  the  prolonging  of 
human  life,  and  that  it  has  favored  most  those  men  and  women  who 
have  been  working  on  the  highest  planes.  The  abuses,  the  hideous 
wrongs,  the  inequalities  which  shock  us  at  its  close  were  ancient  when 
it  began.  "What  is  new  is  the  slow  awakening  of  the  moral  sense  to 
the  realization  that  many  evils  which  our  ancestors  beheld  or  prac- 
tised without  horror  are  abominations  that  can  and  must  be  cast  out. 
"When  all  the  material  achievements  of  the  century  have  been  forgot- 
ten, this  fact,  perhaps,  will  cause  them  to  be  remembered.  The  faith 
which  long  ago  became  visible  in  Europe's  cathedrals  has  vanished  ; 
but  no  one  can  linger  in  the  minsters  of  Canterbury  or  Siena  or  Seville 
without  feeling  somewhat  of  the  glory  and  awe,  of  the  beauty  and 
strength,  which  that  faith  once  represented  to  men.  Nevertheless,  I 
had  rather  hail  from  the  age  that  builds  hospitals  and  colleges  than 
from  the  age  that  built  cathedrals.         "William  Eoscoe  Thayer. 
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